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TIE New Dif] pendler was inte as a a regu⸗ 


lar book of practical and ſcientific pharmacy; com- 


poſed of principles agreeable to thoſe, on Which the 
colleges of London and Edinburgh have proceeded, 
in the late reformation of their officinal Pharmaco- 
Danes ; containing full and clear directions, drawn 

rom actual experience, for the preparation of the 
ſeveral medicines, particularly where ——_— 
with any difficulty or danger; and affigning every 
where, as far as poſſible, their Teal virtues and-uſes; 
intentions, which, though of primary importance in a 
work of this kind, do not ſeem to have been at all re- 
garded, in the other Diſpenſatories chat have bitherto 
appeared. 

The author has had the fatirfacon of Suzi W 
his endeavours have not been in vain; that though 
the work fell very far ſhort of the perfection which 
he wiſhed for, it was diſtinguiſhed with approbations 
even beyond his hopes; with approbations, which 
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have induced the compilers of the other Diſpenſatories 4 


to borrow very conſiderable parts of it in their laſt 


editions; in one of which, beſides many paragraphs 3 ; 


and entire pages here and there, the greateſt part of 


two hundred pages VERDE is ns Ds from 
this Work. 5 3 
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Tl _ _ AUTHOR'S PREFACE. + 
In this edition, I have made many material cor- 
rections and additions; and retrenched ſundry excep- 
tionable particulars, which, in compliance with com- 
mon prejudices, had been admitted in the firſt at- 
tempt. 

The firſt part contains the Elements of Pharmacy, 
or what is commonly called Pharmaceutical Chemiſ- 
try. The general neglect of this intereſting and uſe- 
ful ſtudy, as applied to medicinal ſubjects, has en- 
gaged me to greatly enlarge this part, and to labour it 
with more care and preciſion. I have endeavoured to 
give a conciſe and ſyſtematic view of the general pro- 
perties and relations of vegetable, animal, and mi- 
neral bodies; the different medicinal principles they 
contain; the means of extracting and ſeparating their 
native component parts, without making any altera- 
tion in their qualities; and the different forms and 
powers which they aſſume, from different natural or 
artificial operations, or from the mixture and coalition 
of one with another; avoiding every where all hypo- 
thetical reaſonings, and delivering only the direct re- 
ſult of experiment and obſervation. To this hiſtory 
is added a practical account of the inſtruments and 
operations of the art, which, it is hoped, will give the 
reader a full idea of- them, without the tediouſneſs of 
minute details. | 

The next part contains the Materia Medica, or 
medicinal {imples, which, for reaſons aſſigned in the 
introduction to this part, are all ranged i in alphabetic 
order. Rationales of the operations of medicines, 
which are at beſt but conjectural and unſatisfactory, 
have no place in this practical work: but ſome general 
obſervations, of the ſenſible effects of certain claſſes of 
medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, it has been thought 
| expedient to retain, with ſome amendments from the 

former editions. 
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In treating of the ſeveral fimples themſelves, I Lins by 


piven, where neceſſary, a deſcription of the ſimple, 
with the marks of its genuineneſs and goodnels ; 
and pointed out the diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch 
as, from a reſemblance in external appearance, are 
liable to be confounded with others of different qua- 
lities. With regard to their virtues, particular care 


has been taken to reject the fabulous ones, which, 


are ſtill preſerved in other books of this kind ; and 
to give only thoſe which have either been confirmed 
by repeated experience, or may be rationally in- 
ferred from the ſenſible qualities of the ſubject, or 
from its agreement in ſmell, taſte, &c. with others 
of known virtue. Under each ſimple are mentioned 
all the preparations made from it, and all the compo- 
ſitions in which it is an ingredient, in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopœeias. Many of the capi- 
tal articles I have examined pharmaceutically, and 
ſhown in what ſeparable part of the mixt its virtue 
reſides, by what means the active principle is beſt ex- 


' tracted or preſerved, and in what form the ſubſtance 


itſelf or its preparations are moſt commodiouſly and 
advantageouſly exhibited. At the end of this part, 
the directions for the collection and preſervation of 
medicinal ſubſtances are re- conſidered. 

The third and fourth parts contain the preparations 
and compoſitions of the new London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceias ; with a few of the old ones, which I 


am informed are ſtill kept in ſome ſhops, and occaſi- 


onally called for ; — of the more celebrated me- 
dicines which have come into eſteem in France and 
Germany; many from our hoſpitals; and ſome ele- 
gant extemporaneous preſcriptions, ſuch as are direct- 


ed in practice. 
In the diſtribution of theſe mite it has been 


found neceſſary to depart from the order bigherto re- 
A 3 | 3: 
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ceived. In other Diſpenſatories, and in a former edi- 
tion of this, medicines are divided into two general 
heads, officinal and extemporaneous. This diviſion 
is apparently faulty : for many of thoſe called offici- 
nal are ſtrictly extemporaneous, being made only at 
they are wanted: and many of thoſe which are called 
extemporaneous, are very well fitted for keeping : if 
we ſhould appropriate the term ofhicinal} to thoſe 
which have the ſanction of public colleges, then this 
abſurdity would follow, that medicines of as tedious 
preparation as any 1n the book, even Baume's extract 
of opium, which requires ſeveral months' continual 
boiling, would be extemporaneous preparations. 

To avoid this impropriety, and that of repeating 
the ſame forms, and frequently almoſt the fame com- 
poſitions, in different parts of the book, I have rang- 
ed medicines of ſimilar preparation or compoſition in 
one claſs; without regard to the ineſſential circum - 
ſtances of their being uſed at London or at Edin- 
burgh, at Paris or at Berlin, in the ſhops or in the 
hoſpitals ; and have endeavoured to diſpoſe them in 
ſuch a manner, as to form, ſo far as could be done 
with ſuch materials, one regular whole, a connected 
{ſyſtem of practical pharmacy. That the medicines of 
the London and Edinburgh colleges may be the more 
readily known from the others, their titles are printed 
in a larger character. The diſtinction, indeed, be- 
tween preparations and compoſitions, the former of 
which make the third part, and the latter the fourth, 
is not perhaps altogether unexceptionable, conſider- 
ing the great multiplicity and diverſity of the ſubjects, 


many of which partake of the nature of both, though 
ſome more of one, and others of the other: but this 


does not at all affect the plan, or produce any diſorder 


un the ſyſtem, which continues the ſame whether this 


aner en is retained or dropt. 
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The Edinburgh medicines are taken from the laſt 
edition of the Pharmacopeia Edinburgenſis, publiſhed 


in the year 1756, a complete tranſlation of which has | 


not before appeared, 
In tranſlating the ſeveral preſcriptions, wherever the 


originals appeared too conciſe or obſcure, the liberty 
has been taken of expreſſing the directions in a more 
full and clear manner,.with care not to vary the ſenſe. 
The ingredients in the ſeveral compoſitions are, for 


the greater diſtinctneſs (a point which throughout the 


whole has been particularly aimed at), ranged in dif- 
ferent lines, as in the originals. For want of ſome 
method of this kind, there are inſtances of ingredients 
being confounded, and two articles miſtaken for one. 

To the ſeveral medicines is ſubjoined, where it 
ſeemed requiſite, an account of the principles on which 
they are built ; together with their virtues, uſe, and 
doſe ; and the cautions neceſſary to be obſerved in 
the exhibition of them. To the more difficult or 
dangerous operations is added a full deſcription of the 
method of performing them with advantage and 


ſafety; and to ſuch medicines as are liable to ſo- 


phiſtication, the means of diſtinguiſhing the genuine 
from the adulterated. In theſe practical remarks on 


the particular preparations, and on the general claſſes 


of them at the beginning of the reſpective chapters 
and ſections, the author has laboured with diligence. 
If he has ſucceeded in executing his intentions, the 
directions are ſuch, as may enable every apothecary to 
Prepare, as it is his duty to do, all his own medicines. 
Ihe tables, inſerted in a former edition, were ſo 
well received, that the other Diſpenſatories have copi- 


ed them entire. One of theſe tables, however, that 


of ſpecific gravities, appears, on re-examining it, to 
be exceptionable : great part of it was drawn from 
Dr, F riend s experiments, in his Prælectiones Chymi- 
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ce, in which the numbers, by ſome accident, have 
been ſo faultily ſet down, that no dependence can be 
had upon them; and few other hydroſtatical experi- 
ments have been made on medicinal ſubſtances or 
their preparations. I have therefore now thrown, out 
that table, but preſerved all that was valuable in it, 
reduced to a more uſeful form, in the table of the 
weights of certain meaſures of different fluids. I have 
likewiſe added ſeveral new ones, greatly enlarged the 
others, ſo as to render them of more utility in prac- 
tice, and diſtributed them in the different parts of the 
work to which they belong. The facts on which 
they are built, where no authority is mentioned, are 
in all caſes (except only in the above mentioned table 
of weights) from my own experience. 

The author is ſufficiently ſenſible, that there are 
ſtill many imperfections in this performance; but 
hopes it will appear, that he has every where con- 


ſulted the dignity of the art, the eaſe and advantage 


of che operator, and the health of the patient. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


SIXTH EDITION. 


SEVERAL years have elapſed ſince Dr. Lewis re- 
viſed this Diſpenſatory, to which he made many addi- 
tions, and otherwiſe improved it, by inſerting a variety 
of diſcoveries which were held in eſtimation at that day. 

As medicine, however, in all its particular depart- 
ments, has been ſtill from year to year farther improving, 
and as many alterations have alſo been made from the 
reſult of great labour, and repeated experience of medi- 
cal profeſſors. and practitioners; a new edition of this 
Diſpenſatory could not be given to the public without pay- 
ing every attention to ſuch matters, as have of late years 
greatly enriched the repoſitories of medicine, not only in 
the acquiſition of freſh materials; but in the alterations 
of many of the old compoſitions ; whereby they have 
been deprived of that uſeleſs farrago of inert or contra- 
dictory ingredients, with which they were crowded. Be- 
ſides, medical men, as if aſhamed of a variety of names 
by which medinical ſubſtances were formerly diſtinguiſhed, 
becauſe they conveyed no uſeful or diſcriminating ideas, 
have thought proper to alter thoſe terms, and ſupply 
their places, where neceſſary, with others more ſcientific, 
and infinitely more advantageous. In the preſent edi- 
tion, all theſe improvements and alterations have been 
carefully inſerted ; and where any reformations have been 
preſented, or any preſcriptions of the old ſchools conſi- 
dered as uſeful, theſe have been retained : to all which is 
added a very copious Index, and ſo marked that the old 
and new names may be at one view diſcoyered ; and the 
doſes of a very great yariety of articles in prefent uſe are 
particularly ſpecified, agreeable to the table given in the 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


London Pharmacopœia. Add to this, that in the ac- 
count given of the particular articles of the Materia Me- 
dica, the medical virtues which are generally attributed 
to them are conciſely ſet down, ſo that their powers, 
iy and the intent for which they are adminiſtered, become 
iy manifeſt and eaſily retainable in the memory. On the 
whole, every attention has been paid in the ſeveral de- 

artments of medicine, ſo as to compriſe all that is prac- 
tically uſeful, with reſpe& to the ſpecific nature of each 
medicine—the modes of their application—their different 
forms and doſes; with the diſeaſes and their different 
ſtates, which require different doſes of the ſame medi- 
Cine, to anſwer particular purpoſes. With theſe advan- 
tages, there can little doubt remain of its being fraught Wi 
with all the benefit which can be derived from a work of 


this nature, 4 
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PART I. 


Elements of Pharmacy” p.. 


CHAPTER I. 
Definition and Divifion' of Pharmacy. 


Prarmacy is the art of preparing, preſerving, and compound- 
ing natural and artificial ſubſtances for medicinal purpoſes, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to their reſpective properties, and the intentions of cure. 
This art has been commonly divided into two branches, GALEN I- 
CAL and CHEMICAL : but no rational principle of diſtinction be- 
tween them has as yet been fixed on. For Pharmacy, in its full 
extent, is no other, than a branch of chemiſtry, and the moſt ſimple 
pharmaceutical preparations are ſo far chemical, as they have any 
dependence upon the propertics or relations of the materials. 


PHARMACY, according to our definition, may be divided into 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. Theoretical Pharmacy teaches 
the knowledge of the medicinal ſubſtances themſelves, their various 
properties, qualities, and relations to one another, and their general 
effects on the human body: Practical pharmacy, the ſkilful perform- 
ance of the ſeveral nag "wh or operations, by which they are adapt- 
ed to particular uſes. | | $ | 

The theory of pharmacy is the direct reſult of experiment and oh- 
ervation, or rather a general and comprehenſive view of experiments 
and facts themſelves; it may be termed SCIENTIFIC PHARMACY, 
in diſtinction from mere manual labour, 

Scientific pharmacy includes all thoſe fats which relate to — the 
reduction of medicinal ſubſtances into different forms, and the forms 
in which particular ſubſtances are moſt commodiouſly or adyan- 


ageouſly uſed—their relations to 3 another in regard to miſcibility, 


1 
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and the means by which thoſe, that of themſelves are not miſcible, 
| may be made to unite—the ſeparation of the medicinal from the in- 
1 active matter, and of different kinds of medicinal matter from one 
if} another when combined together in the ſame ſubject, on the princi- 
wt ple of one being diſſoluble in liquors which will not diſſolve the other, 
7 of one being exhalable by heat while the other remains fixt, &c.— 
the alterations which the medicinal parts themſelves undergo, in dif- 
Wt ferent circumſtances, and by different methods of treatment — the 
production of new properties and medicinal powers from the coalition 
$1 of diſſimilar things—with many other particulars analogous to theſe. 
FA It is obvious, that a perfect acquaintance with pharmacy, con- 
ſidered in this light, is eſſentially neceſſary to the due exerciſe of 
1] the art of phyſic. Without it, the * muſt often err in the 
wi choice of materials for the different forms of preparation or compo=- 
7 | fition, or in adapting a manner of preparation to given materials; 
\ and often be deceived alſo in the medicinal effects, which the known 
F powers of the ingredients, ſeparately, gave room to expect. 
It would be inconſiſtent with the nature of a Diſpenſatory, to 
wholly detach the ſcientific part of pharmacy from that which is 
more directly practical; for the ſcience gradually reſults in the 
courſe of the practical details, In this firſt part of the work it has 
be&n thought expedient to premiſe a ſummary view of the general 
elements of the art, both practical and ſcientific, that the reader may 
be the better prepared for the particular ſubjects and proceſſes, whi h 
follow in the ſecond and third parts. | 
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Chap. IT, VEGETABLES. x . 


CHAPTER II. 


A general view of the Properties and Relations of Medicinal Sub- 
tp] ftances. | 


SEC TI 
Vegetables. 


VCETABLEs are organiſed bodies, containing, in certain veſ- 
ſels, different kinds of ſubſtances, in which their medicinal virtues 
conſiſt, and which are found to differ greatly, not only in their 
quantity, but likewiſe in their quality. according to the age of the 
plant, the ſeaſon of the year, and the foil in which it is produced. 

Thus ſome herbs in their infancy abound moſt with odoriferous 
matter ; of which others yield little or none till they have attained 
to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature ſtate, 
contain an auſtere acid juice, which by maturation is changed into 
a ſweet : others, as the orange, are firſt warm and aromatic, and 
afterwards, by degrees, become filled with a ſtrong acid. The 
common grain, and ſundry other ſeeds, when beginning to vegetate, 
are in tale remarkably ſweet; yet the kernels of certain fruits 
prove, at the ſame period, extremely acrid. The roots of ſome of 
our indigenous plants, whoſe juice is, during ſummer, thin and wa- 
tery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rich balſamic juices, 
which, expoſed to a gentle warmth, ſoon concrete into folid gummy- 
reſins, ſuperior to many of thoſe brought from abroad, In open 
expoſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm Pits uf aromatic plants prove 
ſtronger and more fragrant, while thoſe of an oppolite nature grow 
weaker. To theſe particulars therefore due regard ought to be had 
in the collecting of plants for medicinal uſes. 

It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different parts of one 
plant are often very different in quality from one another. Thus 
the bitter herb wormwood riſes from an aromatic root; and the 
narcotic poppy-head includes ſeeds which have. no narcotic power, 
Theſe differences, though very obvious in the common culinary ,- 
plants, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently obſerved, or attended to, 
in the medicinal ones, | 

The medicinal juices of vegetables, and the active parts with 
which they are impregnated, may, generally, be extracted and ſe- 
Parated, by ſimple operations, without any alteration being made in 
their native qualities. They may, likewiſe, be varioully altered 
and transformed, by operations = leſs ümple. By fermentatioa 
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and the power of fire, vegetables, and all the ſubſtances that exiſt in 
them (the pure watery part excepted) totally change, their nature, and 
are converted or reſolved into products of another order. It will be 
proper to take a view of theſe productions firſt ; ſome of them being 
ſubſervient to the ſeparation of the native principles, and to the bet- 


ter underſtanding of their properties. 
I. Productions from Vegetables by Fermentation. 


FERMENTATION 1s a ſpontaneous motion excited in dead vege- 
tables and animals, which is peculiar to thoſe organic ſubſtances in 
conſequence of the principle of vegetabie or animal life.—A certain 
degree of humidity, a certain degree of heat, and the contact of the 
air, are circumſtances favouring this proceſs. 

The ſweet and aceſcent juices of fruits, infuſions of malted grain, 
and almoſt all vegetable juices or infuſions that are either ſimply 
ſxect or of a {weetnels mixed with acidity, on being kept in a place 
of temperate warmth, in a veſſel not cloſely ſtopt, ferment, grow 
turbid, throw off a large quantity of groſs matter, and are converted 
by degrees into a vixous LIqQUoR; from which may be ſeparated, 
by proceſſes hereafter deſcribed, a pure INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT. 

Theſe productions are different, in their medicinal as well as their 
mote obvious properties, from the liquors that afforded them. The 
native juices of fruits attenuate the animal fluids, and relax the ſolids, 
ſo as to prove in ſome caſes uſeful aperient medicines, and to occa- 
ſion, when imprudently taken, dangerous fluxes ; whereas the vi- 
nous and ſpirituous liquors, produced from them by fermentation, 
have the oppoſite effects, conſtringing the ſolids, and thickening or 
coagulating the fluids. by. 2 | 

In vinous liquors there are great diverſities, independently of their 
being more or leſs watery ; for ſome of the native qualities of vege- 
table juices and infuſions, as colour, flavour, viſcidity, &c. often 
remain in the wine, not being totally ſubduable by that degree of 
fermentation by which the liquor is rendered vinous: but of theſe 
diverſities the ſpirit is never found to partake :/ this, ſeparated from 
the wine and properly purified, is always one and the ſame thing, 
from whatever kind of vegetable liquor it was produced. a 
Beſides the groſs matter thrown off during the fermentation, there 
ſeparates from ſundry wines, after the fermentation is completed, 
another kind of ſubſtance. The ſides and bottom of the caſk be- 
come gradually incruſtated with a ſaline concrete, called TARTAR, 
of an acid taſte, and of a reddi{h or white colour, according to that 
of the wine. The colour is adventitious to the ſalt, for the tartar 
may be purified from it by ſolution in water: when thus purified, 
the tartar of all wines is found to be the ſame. | 

There is ſeparated alſo, in fermentation, a ſubſtance of a much 
more active nature than any of the preceding. When the fermen- 
tation is at its height, a ſubtile, pungent, elaſtic, incoercible vA- 
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POUR called gas is diſcharged ; this gas is the GAs SYLVESTRE of 
Helmont, * the fixed air, aerial acid, or carbonic acid of mo- 
dern chemiſts; which, when copiouſly accumulated in cloſe rooms, 
extinguiſhes fire, and inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates animals, without 
producing any apparent diſeaſe, or _ injury that can be perceived 
upon diſſection. Boerhaave ſays he does not remember that fo im- 
mediate, mortal, and ſubtile a poiſon has been hitherto difcovered : 
that if a large veſſel, full of the juice of grapes in high fermentation, 
ſhould diſcharge its accumulated vapour through a ſmall orifice, and 
a ſtrong healthy man ſhould draw in the vapour at his noſtrils, he 
would inſtantly fall down dead; or it he received but little thereof, 
become apoplectic; or, if ſtill leſs, would remain an ideot durin 
life, or become paralytic : and that theſe accidents befal thoſe who 
imprudently remain long in cloſe vaults where large quantities are 
termenting. It may be obſerved that this vapour, when not collect- 
ed in ſuch a quantity as to extinguith a ſmall flame, as that ot a can- 
dle, is generally not dangerous, or at leaſt not mortal, to animals. 

There are ſeveral ſubſtances, of themſelves not ſuſceptible of fer- 
mentation, which nevertheleſs may be brought into it by the admix- 
ture of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along with a proper 
quantity of water, a portion of the yeſt or head thrown up to the 
ſurface of fermenting liquors. Without this expedient, many vege- 
tables would run immediately into the acetous, and ſome of them 
into the putrefactive fermentation. To this therefore recourſe is 
ſometimes had for unlocking the texture of certain compact vegeta- 
ble matters, in order to enable them to give out more readily — 
of their medicinal prmeiples. In theſe caſes, the fermentation muſi 
be continued but for a little time; leſt the reſolution of the ſubject 
ſhould proceed beyond the intended limits, and the principles expect- 
ed from it be converted into other products. 

The fermentable Juices of fruits, boiled till they become thick, are 
found to be indiſpoſed to ferment, and this not only in their thick 
ſtate, but when diluted again with water ; though there appears to 
be ſcarcely any other alteration produced in them by the boiling. 
Hence liquids, prone to fermentation, may thus be prelerved. How 
far this diminution of their fermentability may affect their medical 


virtues, is not as yet clear. 


Tux degree or the ſpecies of fermentation, by which wines and 
inflammable ſpirits are produced, is called vinous fermentatzon. If 
the proceſs be further protracted, more groſs matter is thrown off, 
and new changes ſucceed, but in a flower and leſs tumultuary man- 
ner than before. The heating inebriating wine becomes by degree, 
2 cooling acid vINEGAR, which ſeems to counteract the effects of 
the other: the more the wine abounded with» inflammable ſpirit, the 
more does the vinegar abound with uninflammable acid. ; | 

There are, however, certain qualities of vegetables, which are 
not completely ſubdued even by js ſtage of fermentation ; 
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ſome vinegars being apparently more coloured, and containing more 
of an oily and viſcid matter than others. By adding to the ferment- 
able liquor ſubjects of other kinds, the qualities both of wines and 
vinegars may be ſtill further diverſified, ſo as to adapt them to parti- 
cular medicinal uſes. IE 

If the proceſs be ſtill further continued, further changes take 
place. The matter putrefies : and at length, what little liquor re- 
mains unevaporated, is found to be mere water, and the ſolid ſub- 
ftance at the bottom appears to be the fame with common mould, 

This is reckoned by the chemiſts one of the ſtages of fermentation, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the putręfactive fage. It is far 
more general in its object than the other two; every vegetable mat- 
ter being ſuſceptible of putrefaction, but ſome particular kinds only 
being adapted to vinous or acetous fermentation. 

Putrefaction diſcovers one difference in vegetables, which ſeems 
worthy of being remarked. The generality of vegetables rot and 
turn to mould, without yielding any very offenſive ſmell from the 
beginning to the end of the reſolution: but there are ſome which 
emit, throughout the whole proceſs, a ſtrong fetor, very nearly of 


the ſame kind with that which accompanies the putrefaction of ani- 


mal ſubſtances, which by chemical trials is found to be the volatile 

alkali. | 
It is however neceſſary to obſerve, that every vegetable that has ſuf- 

fered the vinous, will proceed to the acetous and putrefactive fer- 


mentation; yet the ſecond ſtage is not neceſſarily preceded by the 


frſt—nor the third by the ſecond—or in other words :—the acetous 
termentation is not neceſſarily confined to thoſe ſubſtances which 
have undergone the vinous ;—nor the putrefaCtive to thoſe which 
have undergone the acetous fermentation. 


II. Productions from Vegetables by Fire. 


Fixx, the other grand agent in the reſolution of bodies, produces 
in vegetables decompoſitions of a different kind, Its general effects 


are the following. 


VEGETABLE ſubſtances, hurnt in the open air, are reduced 
partly into ASHES, and partly into FLAME and SMOKE ; which 
laſt, condenſed in long canals or otherwiſe, forms a nauſzous bitter 
black s00T. In the burning of moſt vegetables, an acid vapour 
accompanies the fmoke ; but the ſoot is never found to partake 
of it. | 

Vegetables, urged with a red heat in eloſe veſſels, (the veſſel con- 
taining the ſubject being made to communicate with another placed 
beyond the action of the fire for receiving the matters forced out by 
the heat) give over a WATERY LIQUOR called phlegm ; an ACID 
LIQUOR called ſpirit ; an elaſtic incoercible vapour, which appears 
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to be inflammable or fixed airs, very often a compoſition of both, 
and to which an exit muſt be occaſionally allowed, leſt it burſt the 
veſſels or blow off the receiver; a thin oi, and, at length, a very 
thick dark-coloured oil, both which are of an acrimonious taſte, and - 
a burnt fetid ſmell, whence they are called empyreumatic oils. There 
remains behind a black coaL, not diſſoluble in any kind of liquors, 
not ſuſceptible of putrefaction, not alterable by the moſt vehement 
degree of fire, ſo long as the air 1s excluded, but which, on admit- 
ting air to it, burns without flaming, and with little or no ſmoke, 
and leaves a very ſmall quantity of white aſhes ; this is called char- 
coal, whoſe chemical properties ſeem always to be the ſame, from 
whatever vegetable it is procured, | 

The white aſhes of vegetables, infuſed or boiled in water, impart 
to it a pungent ſaline ſubſtance, called FIXED ALKALINE SALT, 
which may be ſeparated in a ſolid form-by evaporating the water, 
from whence is produced pot-aſh uſed in commerce, being this ſaline 
matter mixed with ferruginous, earthy, and other unpurities ; and 
likewiſe with a number of neutral ſalts of different kinds, from which 
being cleared by different proceſſes, the fixed vegetable alkali re- 
mains; but from the aſhes of kali, and other ſea plants, a different 
alkali is produced, called soDA or NATRON. The remaining part 
of the aſhes, which is by far the largeſt in quantity, is a pure EARTH, 
differing from that which is the reſult of putrefaction, in being read - 
ly diſſoluble by every acid liquor, while the other is not acted upon 
by an acid; and from whence ſome iron may be attracted by 
the magnet. With the vitriolic acid it is ſaid to have formed alum ; 

a kind of ſelenite has been obtained, but ſomewhar different from 
that produced by the union of the ſame acid with calcareous earth; 
this reſiduum of burnt vegetables differs from calcareous earth in be- 
ing ſuſceptible of becoming quick-lime, by calcination ; and it has 
been found, inſtead of an earth, to be a calcareous phoſphoric ſalt, 
ſimilar to that obtained from the bones of animals. | 

Such is the general analyſis of vegetables by fire. But there are 
ſome vegetables, which, as they ſeem to ſhew, during putrefaction, 
ſome analogy in their matter with that which conſtitutes animal bo- 
dies, diſcover alſo a like analogy in the preſent reſolution, yielding 
little or no acid; and, inſtead of a fixt alkaline ſalt which remains 
in the aſhes, affording a voLATILE ALKALINE SALT which ariſes 
along with the aqueous and oily principles. g 


ALKALINE ſalts; and acid or ſour ſubſtances, are looked upon as 
being oppoſite in their nature to one another. Moſt of the bodies 
which are diſſoluble in alkaline liquors, are precipitated or thrown 
out from the ſolution on the addition of an acid; and molt of thoſe. 
which are diſſoluble in acids, are in like manner precipitated] by al- 
kalies. If an acid and an alkali be directly mixed together, there 
generally enſues an efferveſcence or tumultuary diſcharge of air- bub- 
bles ; though alkalies, both "I volatile, may be lo prepared as 
« | 4 
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to make no efferveſcence with acids; and in this caſe they are far 
more pungent than in their common ſtate. | 1 
In all caſes, the alkali and acid, uniting together, compoſe a new 
body, called a NEUTRAL SALT, wnich has neither the ſourneſs of 
the one ingredient, nor the peculiar pungency of the other, and 


which will not diſſolve thoſe fubſtances which either the acid or the 


alkali ſeparately would diſſolve. | 

To theſe characters, it may be added, that alkaline ſalts change 
the colour of blue flowers or their infuſions, as of violets, to a green, 
and acids to a red, while the neutral compound, formed by the co- 
alition of the two, makes no alteration in the colour. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that to change blue flowers to a 
green, is not univerſally a mark of alkalies, for ſome ſolutions of 
earthy bodies in acids have the ſame effect; theſe laſt may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from alkalies, by adding to them a known alkali, which will 
— precipitate the earth, and form a neutral compound with 
the acid. | | 


FixED alkaline ſalts, perfectly purified, appear tobe. one and the 
ſame, from whatever kind of vegetable they were produced; thoſe 
of ſome marine plants excepted, of which hereafter. In volatile al- 


kalies, and in the pure earthy part of the aſhes, there appears to be, 


reſpectively, the like identity. 

Empyreumatic oils differ ſomewhat in the degree of acrimony and 
fetidneſs, and the acid ſpirits differ in degree ot ſtrength, or in the 
quantity of water with which they are diluted; how far they may 
differ in any other reſpects, is little known, theſe preparations hav- 
ing been rarely uſed or examined. 

It has been ſaid, that the alkaline ſalts, hoth of the fixed and of 
the volatile kind, are entirely creatures of the fire, being never found 
to exiſt naturally in any vegetable ; but late experience contradicts 
this poſition, as will be ſeen when we come to ſpeak of faline ſub- 
ſtances below: the oil, doubtleſs, pre-exiſted in the ſubject, but 
owes its acrimony and fetidneſs to the fire; for the moſt mild and in- 
ſipid oils receive the ſame qualities on being urged with the ſame de- 

ree of heat: the acid, which is likewiſe naturally contained in 
vegetable ſubjects, proves always tainted, in the preſent proceſs, 
with the ill ſmell and taſte of the oil that accompanies it; but whe- 
ther the acid itſelf ſuffers any change in its nature, is unknown. 

When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a rational ſcience, 
andtoexaminethe component parts and internal conſtitution of bodies, 


it was imagined, that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcover- 


ing to us all their active principles, unclogged and unmixed with one 
ancther, would afford the fureſt means of judging of their medicinal 
powers. But, on proſecuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found 
that they were inſufficient for that end: that the analyſes of poiſon- 
ous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly with one another as the 


analyſes of one plant: that by the action of a burning heat, two 
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principles of vegetables are not barely ſeparated, but altered, tranſ- 
poſed, and combined into new forms ; inſomuch that it was impoſſi- 
ble to know in what form they exiſted, and with what qualities the 

were endowed, before theſe changes and tranſpoſitions happened. It, 
for example, thirty-two ounces of a certain vegetable ſubſtance be 
found to yield ten ounces and a half of acid liquor, above one ounce 
and five drams of oil, and three drams and a half of fixt alkaline 
falt; what idea can this analyſis give of the medicinal qualities of 
gum Arabic ? 


III. Subfances naturally contained in Vegetables, and ſeparable by Art 


without Alteration of their native Qualities. 


I. Groſs Oils. 


Gross oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits and in certain 
ſceds ; from which they are commonly extracted by expreſſion, and 
hence are diſtinguithed by the name of expre//ed oils. They are con- 

tained alſo in all the parts of all vegetables that have been examined, 
and may be forced out by vehemence of fire; but here their qualities 
are greatly altered in the proceſs by which they are extracted or diſ- 
covered, as we have ſeen under tlie foregoing head. 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſoluble either in 
vinous ſpirits or in water, though, by means of certain intermedia, 
they may be united both with the one and the other. Thus a ſkilful 
interpoſition of ſugar renders them miſcible with water into what are 
called lohochs . oily draughts: by the intervention of gum, muci- 
lage, or the yolk 4 an egg, they unite with water into a milæy 
fluid : by alkaline ſalts they are changed into a ſoap, which is miſcibſe 
both with water and ſpirituous liquors, and is perfectly diſſolved by 
the latter into an uniform tranſparent fluid. The addition of any acid 
to the ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, which of 
courſe ſeparates, is found to have undergone this remarkable change, 
that it now diſſolves without any intermedium, in pure ſpirit of 
wine. | 

Expreſſed oils, expoſed to the cold, loſe greatly their fluidity : 
ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, congeal into a conſiſtent 
maſs, Kept for ſome time in a warm air, they become thin and 
highly rancid : their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed 
Into a ſharp acrimonious one: Ä in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying, 
they occaſion irritation ; inſtead of obtunding corroſive humours, 
they corrode and inflame. Theſe oils arè liable to the ſame noxious 
alteration while contained in the original ſubject : hence the ranci- 
dity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds and thoſe called the 
cold ſeeds, are ſo liable to contract in keeping. Nevertheleſs, on tri- 
turating theſe ſeeds or kernels with water, the oil, by the interven- 
ton of the other matter of the ſubject, unites with the water into an 
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emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of growing rancid, turns 
ſour on ſtanding. | | 

It feems then that ſome ſort of fermentation goes on in the progreſs 
of oils in the rancid ſtare, and from ſome experiments it would 
ſeem that an acid is evolved, which renders them more ſoluble in 
ſpirits of wine than before. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree of heat as much 
exceeding this as the heat of boiling water does that of the human 
body, theſe oils ſuffer little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater 
heat, they emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and 
when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a 
greater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, together with an 
acrid taſte. In a heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the 
greateſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, a black coal 


remaining behind, 


2. Groſs ſebaceous Matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate nut, we 
obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of butyraceous conſiſtence; 
and from others, as the nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as tallow, 
Theſe concretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boiling the 
ſubject in water; the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by the heat, ſepa- 
rates and ariſes to the ſurface, and reſumes its proper conſiſtence as 
the liquor cools. | 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general properties with 
expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become rancid in keeping than 
moſt of the common fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that 
their thick conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid prin- 
ciple: for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a vapour more ſenſi- 
bly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid oils, by the admixture of con- 
centrated acids, are reduced to a thick or ſolid maſs. N 


3. Eſſential Oils. 


ESSENTIAL oils are obtained only from thoſe vegetables, or parts. 
of vegetables, that are conſiderably odorous. They are the direct 
principle, in which the odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pun- 
gency, and other active powers of the ſubject, reſide; whence their 
name of eſſences or eſſential oils. 

Eſſential oils unite with rectified ſpirit of wine, and compoſe with 
it one homogeneous tranſparent fluid; though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit than others. 
The difference of this ſolubility perhaps depends on their quantity of 
diſengaged acid, that being found not only to promote the ſolution of 
the eſſential oil, but even of thoſe of the untuous kind. Water alſo, 
though it does not diſſolve their whole ſubſtances, may be made to 
imbibe ſome portion of their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to begome 
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conſiderably impregnated with their flavour: by the admixture of 
ſugar, gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline ſalts, they are made to- 
tally difloluble in water. Digeſted with volatile alkalies, they un- 
dergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous ac- 
quire conſiderable degrees of fragrance ; whilſt fixt alkalies univer- 
ſally impair their odour. - 

In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally exhale ; and on this 
principle they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that contain 
them; for no other fluid, that naturally exiſts in vegetables, is ex- 
halable by that degree of heat, except the aqueous moiſture, from 
which the greateſt part of the oil is eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe 
oils ariſe with a much leſs heat, a heat little greater than that in 
which water begins viſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution by a 

burning heat, they differ little from expreſſed oils. 

E'᷑ſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, ſuffer an al- 
teration very different from that which the expreſſed undergo. In- 
ſtead of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradually 
become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid brutle concrete; 
with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, fragrancy, pun- 
gency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate, they are found 
to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a fluid oil, volatile in the heat of 
boiling water, and nearly of the ſame quality with the original oil; 
and of a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not exhalable with- 
out a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and reſolves 
it into an acid, an empyreumatic oil, and 2 black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly produces, in eſſen- 
tial oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that which time effects. In 
making theſe kinds of commixtures, the operator ought to be on his 
guard: for when a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre (of which 
hereafter) is poured haſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat and ebul- 
lition enſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture burſts 
into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with acids is accompanied 


with much leſs conflict. 
4. Concrete efſential Oil. 


SOME vegetables, as roſes and elecampane roots, inſtead of a fluid 
eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general properties, 
but of a thick or ſebaceous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to 
be of as great volatility, and ſubtility of parts, as the fluid oils: it 
equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and concretes upon the 
ſurface of the collected vapour. The total exhalation of this matter, 
and its concreting again into its original conſiſtent ſtare, without an 
ſeparation of it into a fluid and a lid part, diſtinguiſhes it from of 
ſential oils that have been thickened or indurated by age or by acids. 


5. Camphor, 


Cannon is a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from the woody 
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parts of certain Indian trees. It is volatile like eſſential ails, and 
ſoluble both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely with 
water by the intervention of gum, particularly myrrh, but very ſpar- 
ingly and imperfectly by the other intermedia that render oils miſci- 


ble with watery liquors. It difters from the ſebaceous, as well as 
fluid eſſential oils, in ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keep- 


ing; in being totally exhalable, not only by the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, but in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of its parts, 


the laſt particle that remains unexhaled appearing to be of the ſame 
nature with the original camphor ; in its receiving no empyreumatic 
impreſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any degree of fire to 
which it can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, though readily combuſtible 
in the open air; in being diſſolved by concentrated acids into a li- 

uid form; and in ſeveral other properties which it is needleſs to 


ſpecify in this place. 
6. Aroma, 


Oz Spiritus Rector, is the name given to the odorous principle 
of vegetables. Theſe bodies differ greatly from one another in the 
quantity, ſtrength, and ſolubility of the odorous principle which 
they contain. It is generally found united with volatile oils ; but 
it is ſoluble in alchohol and water, as well as in theſe, The ſlighteſt 
degree of heat is ſufficient to diſengage the aroma of plants. To 
obtain it, the plant muſt be diſtilled in a balneum Mariæ, and its 


vapours received into a cold capital — which may condenſe, and 


afterwards conduct them in a fluid ſtate into the receiver. The pro- 
duct is pure odoriferous water, and is known by the name of eſſential 
diſtilled water. This liquor is to be conſidered as a ſolution of the 
aroma or odorous principle in water, When aromatic water is heat- 
ed, it loſes its ſmell in conſequence of the odorous principle being 
more volatile than the fluid in which it was diſſolved. This princi- 
ple is alſo diſſipated by expoſure to the air. Many facts would in- 
duce us to believe that the principle of ſmell is one of the elementary 
principles of volatile oils; but we are as yet, almoſt completely igno- 
rant of its chemical nature, properties, and combinations. 


* | 7. Reſin. 


ESSENTIAL oils, indurated by age or acids, are called reſins. 
When the indurated maſs has been expoſed to the heat of boiling 
water, till its more ſubtile parts, or the pure eſſential oil that remain- 
ed in it, has exhaled, the groſs matter, left behind, is likewiſe called 
reſin. We find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous both to one 
and the other of theſe concretes; ſome containing a ſubtile oil, ſe- 
parable by the heat of boiling water; others containing nothing that 
is capable of exhaling in that heat. 

Reſins in general diſſolve in rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome 
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of them much more difficultly than others: it is chiefly by means of 
this diſſolvent, that they are extracted from the ſubjects in which 
they are contained. They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and 
eſſential; and may be united with watery. liquors by means of the 
ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſcible with water. In 
a heat leſs than that of boiling water, they melt into an oily fluid, 
and in this ſtate they may be incorporated one with another. In 
their reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, 
and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 9 


8. Cum. 


„ 


Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances, in being uninflamma- 
ble: for though it may be burnt to a coal, and thence to aſhes, it 
never yields any flame, It differs remarkably alſo in the proportion 
of the principles into which it is reſolved by fire; the quantity of 
empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of acid far greater. In the 
heat of boiling water, it ſuffers no diſſipation: nor does it liquefy 
like reſins ; but continues unchanged, till the heat is ſo far increaſed 
as to ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſcous adheſive 
maſs, called muc:/age : by a larger quantity it is diſſolved into a fluid, 
which proves more or leſs glutinous, according to the proportion of 

um. It does not diſſolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of oil: 
nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily 
miſcible both with the fluid oils and with reſins, which, by theſe 
means, become ſoluble in watery liquors, along with the gum, and 
are thus excellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. , 

This elegant method of uniting oils witn aqueous liquors, former- 
ly kept a ſecret in few hands, 1s now univerſally known; and a variety 
of experiments 1s related in the firit volume of the London Medical 
Obſervations, of rendering oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and dit- 

ferent unctuous and reſinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the media- 
tion of gum. Mucilages have alſo been uſed for ſuſpending. crude 
mercury and ſome other ponderous and indiffoiuble ſubſtances; the 
mercury is, by this means, not a little divided; but it is found that 
the particles are apt to run together or ſubſide, if a pretty conſtant 
agitation be not kept up. e 

As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to water by the 
means 6 gum, ſo gums may in like manner be united to ſpirit of 
wine by the intervention of reſins and effential oils; though the 
ſpirit does not take up near ſo much of the gum, as water does of tlie 
oil or reſin. — 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils or render them con- 
ſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of gum, or of oils blended with 

gum. Alkaline ſalts, on the contrary, both fixt and volatile, though 
they render pure oils diſſoluble in water, prevent the ſolution of gum, 
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and mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure gum be diſſolved in 
water, the addition of any alkali will occaſion the gum to ſeparate, 
and fall to the bottom in a conſiſtent form: if any oily or reſinous 
body was previouſly blended with the gum, this alſo . and 
either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the top, according to its gravity. 


9. — 


By gum-refin is underſtood a mixture of gum and reſin. Many 
vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, in which the component 
parts are ſo intimately united, with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome 
other matter, that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be 
conſidered as a diſtinct kind of principle; the whole maſs diffolving 

f almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpirituous liquors; and the ſolu- 
iy tions being not turbid or milky, like thoſe of the grofſer mixtures of 
1 gum and reſin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtringent mat- 

| ter of biſtort root, and the bitter matter of gentian. It were to be 
wiſhed that we had-{ome particular name for this kind of matter; as 
the term gum-reſin is appropriated to the groſſer mixtures, in which 
the gummy and reſinous parts are but looſely joined, and eaſily ſe- 
parable from one another. 
As the effects of medicines generally depend upon their ſolubility 
in the ſtomach, it is often neceſſary, to bring their inſoluble parts, 
| ſuch as reſinous oily matters, into the ſtate of gum-reſin; this is done 
by the mediation of mucilage (See the article above). — Hence theſe 
matters become more ſoluble in the ſtomach ; and the liquor thus 
prepared is called an emulſion, from its whitiſh colour reſembling 


milk. | 
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10. Saline Matter. 


Or the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different kinds, which 
have hitherto been but little examined: the ſweet and acid ones are 
the moſt plentiful, and thoſe which are the beſt known. 

There have lately, however, been diſcovered a conſiderable variety 
of falts in different vegetables. The mild fixed alkali, has been ob- 
tained from almoſt all plants by macerating them in acids ; the 
wegetable alkali is the moſt common, but the m:neral alkal: is alſo 
found in the marine plants. Beſides the fixed alkali, ſeveral other 
falts have been detected in different vegetables —ſuch as vitriolat- 
ed tartar, common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, nitre, febrifuge ſalt, and ſe- 

lenite. From ſome experiments too, the volatile alkali has been ſup- 
poſed to exilt ready formed in many plants of the cruciform or tetrady- 
namia tribe. 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that though ſome of theſe ſalts 
are really products of vegetation, others of them are not unfrequent- 
ly adventitious, being imbibed from the ſoil without any change pro- 
Ted by the functions of the vegetable. . 


Theſe juices of — expoſed to heat equal to that of boiling 
water, ſuffer generally no other change than the evaporation of their 
watery moiſture; the ſaline matter remaining behind, along with 


From many plants, after the exhalation of great part of the water, 
the ſaline matter gradually ſeparates in keeping, and concretes into 
little ſolid maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in a moiſt 


pure concrete ſalt. 
The ſweet and ſour ſalts are thoſe peculiarly native and eſſential 
to vegetables. Theſe two are frequently blended together in the 


of the plant. Of the ſour plants ſeveral kinds are known in pharma- 
cy, and in the arts—ſuch as thoſe of ſorrel, lemons, oranges, citrons, 
&c. The ſaccharine falts are alſo obtained from a great number of 
vegetables ; they may be generally diſcovered by their ſweet taſte ; 
but the ſugar-cane is the vegetable from which this ſaline matter is 
procured in the greateſt quantity, and with moſt profit in com- 
merce. ; 

Theſe ſalts diſſolve, not only in water like other ſaline bodies, but 
many of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectified ſpirit alſo. The 


accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves freely along with them in wa- 
ter, but is by ſpirit in great meaſure left behind. Such heterogene- 
ous matters, as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely retained by 
it, while the ſalt concretes; but of thoſe, which water takes up, a 
conſiderable part always adheres to the ſalt. Hence eſſential ſalts, 
as they are called, prepared in the common manner from the wate 
Juices of vegetables, are always found to partake largely of the 
other ſoluble principles of the ſubjett; whilſt thoſe extracted by 
ſpirit of wine prove far more pure. By means of rectified ſpirit, 
ſome productions of this kind may be excellently freed from their 
impurities ; and perfect ſaccharine concretions obtained from many 
of our indigenous ſweets. 3 | 

There is another kind of ſaline matter, obtained from ſome re- 
ſinous bodies, particularly from benzoin, of a different nature from 
the foregoing, and ſuppoſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of 
the eſſential oil of the reſin, coagulated by an acid, with the acid 
more predominant, or more diſengaged, than in the other kinds of 
coagulated or indurated oils. Theſe concretes diſſolve both in wa- 
ter and in vinous ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly in both: 
they ſhew ſome marks of acidity, have a conſiderable ſhare of ſmell 
like that of the reſin from which wy are obtained, exhale in a heat 

1 


equal to that of boiling water or a little greater, and prove inflam- 
mable in the fire. 


11. Farina, or Flour, 


REP. 
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ſuch of the other fixed parts as were blended with it in the juice. 
ſtate : from others, no, means have yet been found of obtaining a 


ſame vegetable, and ſometimes paſs into each other at different ages 


groſs oily and gummy matter, with which they are almoſt always 
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taſte, is more fermentable, and much more nutritive. It abounds in 
very many vegetables, and is generally depoſited in certain parts, 
ſeemingly for the purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accom- 
modated to their nourithment and growth. Several of the bulbous 
and other roots, ſuch as thoſe of potatoes, bryony, thoſe from which 

_ caflava is extracted, ſalep, and many others, contain a great quantity 
of white feculz reſembling and really poſſeſſing the properties of 
farina, The plants of the leguminous tribes, ſuch as peas and 
-beans, are found alſo to abound with this matter; but grains contain 
the largeſt quantity, which are therefore called farinaceous. Of 

| this kind are wheat, rye, barley, oats, rice, and other ſimilar plants. 
| The farina is compoſed of three parts, of a glutinous or vegeto- 
| animal part—amylum or ſtarch— and a mucous matter. Wheat 
atfords the farina in the greateſt quantity, and in its moſt perfect 
ſtate ; and hence is conſidered as the moſt nutritious, 


» 


12. The Colouring Matter of Vegetables. 


Tuls ſeems to be of an intermediate nature between the gumm 
and reſinous parts. It is in many plants equally well extracted by 
water and by rectified ſpirits ; it is alſo procurable in the form of a 
lake, not at all ſoluble in either of theſe menſtrua. However, it is 
not neceſſary ro ſay more on this ſubject, as it has little to do with 
pharmacy, it 1s appropriated more to che dyers uſe. 


; : | : — 
Genera! Obſervations on the foregoing Principles. | 


I. ESSENTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtainable only from 


a few vegetables, and camphor from a much ſmaller number: but | 

groſs oil, reſin, gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be common, in ; 

greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more with one, AM. 

and others with another. R 
2. The ſeveral principles are in many cafes intimately combined; f 

ſo as to be extracted together from the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, 

in which ſome ot them, ſeparately, could not be diſſolved. Hence ) 


watery infuſions and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant contain more 
ſubſtances than thoſe of which water or ſpirit is the proper diſ- 
foivent. 
23. After a plant has been ſufhciently infuſed in water, all that 
ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be looked upon as conliſting 
wholly of ſuch matter as directly belongs to the action of ſpirit. 
And on the contrary, when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water ex- 
tracts afterwards may be looked upon as conſiſting only of that mat- 
ter of which water is the direct diſſolvent. | 
4. If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the principles we have 
been ſpeaking of, be boiled in water, the effſercial oil, whether fluid 
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or concrete, and the camphor, and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gradu- 
ally exhale with the ſteam of the water, and may be collected by re- 
ceiving the ſteam in proper veſſels, placed beyond the action of the 
heat. The other principles not being volatile in this degree of heat, 
remain behind: the groſs oil and ſebaceous matter float on the top: 
the gummy and ſaline ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, are diſſolved 
by the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form by ſtraining the 
liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat till the water has exhaled. 
The reſt of the reſin, ſtill retained by the ſubject, may be extracted 
by ſpirit of wine, and ſeparated in its proper form, by exhaling the 
ſpirit. On theſe foundations, moſt of the ſubſtances contained in ve- 
getables may be extracted, and obtained in a pure ſtate, however they 
may be compounded together in the ſubject. 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found naturally diſ- 
engaged from the others, lying in diſtinct receptacles within the ſub- 
ject, or extravaſated #nd accumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the 
dried roots of angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers 
veins of reſin. In the flower-cups of hypericum, and the leaves of 
the orange-tree, tranſparent points are diſtinguiſhed by the naked 
eye, which, on the firſt view, ſeem to be holes, but, on a cloſer ex- 
amination, are found to be little veſicles filled with eſſential oil. In 
the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, the oily recep- 
tacles are extremely numerous, and ſo copiouſly ſupplied with the 
oily and reſinous fluid, that they frequently burſt, eſpecially in the 
warm climates, and diſcharge their contents in great quantities. 
The acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among ourſelves, 
yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From a ſpecies of ath is ſe- 
creted the ſaline ſweet ſubſtance, manna; and the only kind of 
ſugar with which the ancients were acquainted, appears to have been 
a natural exudation from the cane, | 

6. The foregoing principles are, ſo far as is known, all that na- 
turally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art can extract from them, 
without ſuch operations as change their nature, and deſtroy their 
Original qualities. In one or more of theſe principles, the colour, 
imell, taſte, and medicinal virtues of the ſubject, are almoſt always 
tound concentrated. 

7. In ſome vegetables, the whole medicinal activity reſides in one 
principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the only medicinal ptinciple 1s 
2 groſs oil; in horſe-radiſh root, an eſſential oil; in jalap root, a 
rein; in marſhmallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline 
acid ſubſtance. | 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one principle, and 
other in another. Thus Peruvian bark has an aſtringent feſin, 

and a bitter gum ; wormwood, a ſtrong flayoured eſſential oil, and 
bitter gum-reſin, 1 8 

9. The groſs inſipid oils and ſebaceous matters, the ſimple inſipid 

ums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſubſtances, appear to agree, 


- | 
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both in their medicinal qualities, as well as in their pharmaceutic 
properties. 
10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-refins, differ greatly in dif. 

ferent ſubjects. As eſſential oils are univerſally the principle of odour 
in vegetables, it is obvious that they muſt differ in this reſpect, as much 
as the ſubjects from which they are obtained. Reſins frequently 
partake of the oil, and conſequently of the differences depending 
thereon ; with this further diverſity, that the groſs reſinous part of- 
ten contains other powers than thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus 
from wormwood, a reſin may be prepared, containing not only the 
ſtrong ſmell and flavour, but likewiſe the whole bitterneſs of the 
herb; from which laſt quality the oil is entirely free. The bitter, 
aſtringent, purgative, _ emetic virtues of vegetables reſide generally 
in different ſorts of reſinous matter, either pure, or blended with 
gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combinations, there are 
many ſo intimate, that the component parts can ſcarcely be ſeparat. 
ed from one another, the whole compound diffolving almoſt equally 
in aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrua, | 

11, There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their being to- 
tally diſſoluble in water, and not at all in ſpirit, may be judged to he 
mere gums; but which, nevertheleſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be 
found in the ſimple gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called aca- 
cia, and the purgative gum extracted from aloes, | 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain ſubtile principles 
or preſiding ſpirits, different in different plants, of too great tenuity 
to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of which oils, gums, and re- 
fins are only the matrices or vehicles. This enquiry is foreign to 
the purpoſes of pharmacy, which is concerned only about groffer 
and more ſenſible objects. When we obtain from an odoriferous 
plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall compaſs the whole fra- 
grance of a large quantity of the ſubject, our intentions are equal) 
anſwered, whether the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odorow 
matter, or whether it have diffuſed through it a fragrant principt 
more ſubtile than itſelf. And, when this oil, in long keeping, loſs 
its odour, and becomes a reſin, it is equal in regard to the preſent 
conſiderations, whether the effect happen from the avolation of! 


ſubtile principle, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of tis 
oil itſelf. 


e737: 1. 
ANIMALS. 
Is animal bodies we find certain. ſubſtances, which have a gt 


reſemblance, in their genel a ptoperties,' to thoſe of the vegetal 
kingdom. A 


* 
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Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vegetables, are not, of 
themſelves, diſſoluble either in water or vinous ſpirits; but they may 
be united with water, by the intervention of gum or mucilage ; and 
moſt of them may be changed into ſoap, and thus rendered miſcible 
with ſpirit, as well as water, by fixt alkaline falts. 

The odorous matter of ſome odoriferous animal ſubſtances, as 
muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and 
volatile in the heat of boiling water. Cartheuſer relates that from 
caſtor an actual eſſential oil has been obtained, in a vety ſmall quan- 
tity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. 

The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe parts of ſundry 
animal ſubſtances, in which their peculiar taſtes reſide, are diſſolved 
by rectified ſpirit, and ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and 
gummy reſins. | : 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of vegetables, 
diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in oils: like gums alſo, it ren- 
ders oils and fats miſcible with water into a milky liquor: 

Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to contain an acid 
juice, which approaches nearly to the nature of vegetable acids. 

There are, however, ſundry animal juices, which differ greatly, 
even in theſe general kinds of properties, from the correſponding ones 
of vegetables, Thus animal ſerum, which appears analogous to ve- 
getable gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that though it 
mingle uniformly with cold or warm water, yet, on conſiderably 
eating the mixture, the animal matter ſeparates from the watery 
fluid, and concretes into a ſolid maſs. Some have been apprehenſive, 
hat the heat of the body, in ſome diſtempers, might rite to ſuch a 
egree as to produce this dangerous or mortal concretion of the ſe- 
ous humours : but the heat requiſite for this effect is greater than the 
uman body appears capable of ſuſtaining ; being nearly about the 
iddle point between the greateſt human heat commonly obſerved, 
ad that of boiling water. | 


Tux ſoft and fluid parts of animals are ſtrongly diſpoſed to run 
o putrefaCtion : they putrefy much ſooner than vegetable matters, 
Wd, when corrupted, prove more offenſive. 

This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the bodies of living 
Wimals, as often as the juices ſtagnate long, or are prevented, by 
a obſtruction of the natural emunctories, from throwing off their 
nore volatile and corruptible parts. TINT 

The doctrine of putrefaction, both in living and in dead animals, 
as received great light from the curious and intereſting experiments 
nd obſervations of Dr. Pringle. He obſerves, that if the corrup- 
on be great and ſudden, a fever or a flux enſues ; but that if the ac- 
umulation of corrupted matter be fo flow, that the body becomes ha- 
ated to the putrefaction, a ſcurvy prevails. Hence the frequen- 
df this laſt diſtemper, in long voyages, on board unventilated 1hips, 
om Corrupted air and proviſions; in marſhy countries, from ſimi- 
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lar cauſes; and, in a leſs degree, in all northern climates, in moiſt fi. 
tuations, from a want of due perſpiration. 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; all the hy. 
mours become gradually thinner, and the fibrous parts more lax and 
tender. Hence, the tympany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any 

. of the viſcera, or the imprudent ſuppreſſion of dyſenteries by aſtrin. 
gents ; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels obſervable in ſcur- 
vies, &c. 

The craſſamentum of human blood changes by putrefaction into 
a dark livid- coloured liquor; a few drops of which tinge the ſerum 
of a tawny hue ; like that of the ichor of ſores and dytenteric flux. 
es, and of the white of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood 
drawn from a vein, and that which oozes from a bliſter, in deep 
{curvies, and the advanced ſtate of malignant fevers. 

The putrid craſſamentum changes à large quantity of recent 
urine to a flame- coloured water, ſo common in fevers and in the 
ſcurvy. This mixture, after ſtanding an hour or two, gathers a 
cloud, reſembling what is ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtem. 
pers; with ſome oily matter on the ſurtace, like the ſcum which 
floats on ſcorbutic urine. _ 

The ſerum of blood depoſits, in putrefaction, a ſediment reſem- 
bling well-digeſted pus, and changes to a faint olive green. A 
ſerum, ſo far putrefied as to become green, is perhaps never to be 
ſeen in the veſſels of hving animals: but in dead bodies this ferum 
is to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh acquires 
in corrupting. In ſalted meats, this is commonly aſcribed to the 
brine, but erroneouſly ; for that has no power of giving this colour, 
but only of qualifying the taſte, and in fome degree the ill effects ot 
corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers, and other tores, where the ſe— 
rum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is likewiſe found of this co- 
lour, and is then always acrimonious. 

The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented or retarded by 
all faline matters, even by the fixt and volatile alkaline ſalts, which 
have generally been ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all 
the ſalts that have been made trial of, ſea ſalt ſeems to reſiſt putts 
faction the leaſt : in ſmall quantities, it even accelerates the procels 
The vegetable bitters, as chamomile flowers, are much ſtronger an- 
tiſeptics, not only preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewil 
ſomewhat correCting it when putrid : the mineral acids have tus 
laſt effect in a more remarkable degree. Vinous ſpirits, aromatic 
and warm ſubſtances, moſt of the diaphoretic drugs, and the acrid 

plants, falſely called alkaleſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs and horſe-radiih 
are alſo found to reliſt putrefaction. Sugar and camphor are found 
to be powerful antiſeptics. Fixed air, or aerial acid, is likewite 
thought to reſiſt putrefaction; but, above all, the vapours of nitrovs 
acid in che form of air, the nitrous air of Dr. Prieſtley, is found io 
be the moſt effectual in preſerving animal bodies from corruption. 
"The liſt of ſeptics, or of the ſubſtances that promote putrefaction, » 
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very ſhort; and ſuch a property has only been diſcovered in calca- 
reous earths, and magneſia, eb} a very "th ſalts whoſe baſes are of 
theſe earths. 

It is obſervable, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrong tendency of ani- 
mal matters to putrefaction, yet broths made from them with the ad- 
mixture of vegetables, inſtead of putrefying, turn ſour. Dr. Pringle 
finds, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up with bread, 
or other farinaceous vegetables, and a proper quantity of water, into 
the conſiſtence of a pap, this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal 
to that of the human body, grows in a little time ſour ; while the 
vegetable matters, without the fleth, ſuffer no ſuch change. (See 
the Appendix to Dr. Pringle's Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the 
Army.) | | 


ANIMAL ſubſtances, burnt in the open air, are reſolved, like vege- 
tables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, that no fixt alkaline 
{alt can be obtained from the aſhes, and that no acid vapour accompa- 
mes the ſmoke. They emit, during the burning, a fetid ſmell, of a 
peculiar kind, by which animal ſubſtances may be diſtinguiſhed at 
once from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom. In cloſe veſſels, the 
give over, after the watery moiſture, a volatile alkaline ſalt, hich 
either concretes into a ſolid form, or diſſolves in the water, and thus 
compoſes what is called ſpirit ; together with an empyreumatic oil, 
of a more fetid kind than the oils of vegetables: without the leaſt 
footſtep of acid throughout the whole proceſs. A black coal re- 
mains, which, in the open air, burns into white aſhes void of faline - 
matter, 

It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome few vegetables, 
in this reſolution of them by fire, diſcover ſome agreement, in their 
matter, with bodies of the animal kingdom ; yielding a volatite al- 
kaline ſalt in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the acid 
or fixt alkali, which the generality of vegetables afford, In animal 
ſubſtances alſo there are ſome exceptions to the general analyſis: 
from animal fats, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid liquor is ob- 
tained, and their-empyreumatic oil wants the peculiar offenſiveneſs 
of the other animal oils. | 


S'E © 1, ut: 


MINERALS. 


n 


Oils and Bitumens. 


I\ the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil, called naphtha or pe- 
rolcum, floating on the ſurface of waters, or ifluing from eleſts of 
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rocks, particularly in the eaſtern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very 
different from that of yegetable ox animal oils, limpid almoſt as wa. 
ter, highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and more 
averſe to union with water than any other oils. 
There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more or leſs tinged, 
and of a more or leſs agreeable, and a ſtronger or weaker ſmell, By 
the admixture of concentrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or 
conflict with them, they become thick, and at length conſiſtent; 
and, in theſe ſtages, are called b:/tumens. 
Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the correſponding products 
of the vegetable kingdom, are generally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but 
much more difficultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part only 
partially: they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to be conſider. 
ably ſtronger. In a proper degree of heat, they give out a fluid oil, 
greatly reſembling. the native petrolea ; a ſmail quantity of a black 
coaly matter remaining behind. Their ſmells are various; but all 
of them, either in their natural ſtate, or when melted, or ſet on fire, 
yield a peculiar kind of ſtrong ſcent, called, from them, bituminous. 
© The ſolid bitumens are amber, jet, — aſphaltum, or bitumen of 
Judea,—and foſſil or pit-coal, — Theſe, when diſtilled, give out an 
odorous phlegm, or water, more or leſs coloured and ſaline; an 
acid, frequently in a concrete ſtate; an oil, at firſt reſembling the 
native petrolea, but ſoon becoming heavier and thicker, and laſtly, 
a e of volatile alkali is obtained; the reſiduum is a charry 
matter, differing in its appearances according to the nature of the 
bitumen which had been analyſed. ap 


Earths. 


The little impropriety of joining the vegetable and animal earths to 
the mineral, muſt be overlooked for the ſake of bringing both under 
one ſynoptical view. Under the mineral earths are included ſtones, 
theſe being no other than earths in an indurated ſtate.— The diffeient 
kinds of theſe bodies hitherto taken notice of, are the following: 
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I. Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable acids, but ret 
at all or exceedingly ſparingly in the vitriolic acid. IFhen previodly 
diſſolved in Bther acids, they are precipitated by the addition of tht 
laft, which thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid con- 
cretes, nat diſſoluble in any liquor. Of this kind are, | 
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1. The mineral calcareous earth: i inguiſted by its being cli. 
deriible, in a ſtrong fire, without addition, into an acrimonicus cal 
called quichlime. This earth occurs in a variety of forms in the mi- 
neral kingdom. The fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the 
hard marbles, the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter contained 
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waters, and which, ſeparating from them, incruſtates the fides of 
caverns, or hangs in icicles from the top, receiving from its diffe- 
rent appearances different appellations—how ſtrongly ſoe er ſome of 
theſe bodies have been recommended for particular medicinal pur- 
poſes, —ase at bottom no other than different forms of this calcareous 
earth, ſimple pulverization depriving them of the ſuperficial cha- 
racters by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. Moſt of them 
contain generally a greater or leſs admixture of ſome of the indiſſo- 
Juble kinds of earth; which, however, affects their medicinal quali- 
ties no otherwiſe, than by the addition which it makes to their bulk. 
Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt, and 1s therefore in general 
preferred. They all burn into a ſtrong quicklime : in this ſtate, a 
part of them diſſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated ' 
with the aſtringent and lithontriptic powers that have been errone- 
ouſly aſcribed to ſome of the earths in their natural ſtate, 

During the calcination of calcareous earth, a large quantity of 
elaſtic vapours is diſcharged : the abſence. of this fluid renders it 
cauſtic, and ſoluble in water in the form of lime water. 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quicklime, like the 
mineral. Of this kind are oyſter ſhells, and all the marine ſhells 
that have been examined; though with ſome variation in the 
ſtrength of the quicklime produced from them. 

3. The earth of bones and horns : nat at all burning into quick- 
lime. This kind of earth is more difficult of ſolution in acids than 
either of the preceding. It is accompanied in the ſubjects with a 
quantity of gelatinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boil- 
ing in water, and more perfectly by burning in the open air: the 
earth may be extracted alſo from the bone or horn, though diffi- 
cultly, by means of acids; whereas vegetables, and the ſoft parts of 
animals, yield their pure earth by burning only. 


IT. Earibs ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriolie as well as other acids ; 
and yielding, in all their combinations therewith, ſaline concretes 
ſoluble in water. | 


1. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the vitriolic acid a bitter pur - 
ative liquor. This earth has not yet been found naturally in a pure 
itate. It is obtained from the purging mineral waters and their ſalts, 
from the bitter liquor which remains after the cryſtallization of ſea 
ſalt from ſea water, and from the fluid which remains uncryſtallized 
in the putrefaction of ſome ſorts of rough nitre. The aſhes of ve- 
getables appear to be nearly the ſame kind of earth. 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolio acid a Very, 
aſtringent liquor. This earth allo has not been found naturally 
pure, It is obtained from alum, which is no other than a combi- 
nation of it with the vitriolic acid: it may likewiſe be extracted, by 
ſtrong boiling in that acid, * and boles. 
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III. Earths which by digeſtion in acids, either in the cold or in a mo- 
derate warmth, are not at all diſſolved. 

1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, er acquiring an additional 
hardneſs, in the fire. Of this kind of earth there are ſeveral varieties, 
differing in ſome particular properties: as the purer c/ays, which, 
when moiſtened with water, form a very viſcous maſs, difficultly 
diffuſible through a larger quantity of the fluid, and ſlowly ſubſiding 
from it: holes, leſs viſcous, more readily miſcible with water, and 
more readily ſubſiding : and ochres, which have little or nothing of 
the viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are commonly impregnated 
with a yellow or red ferrugineous calx. _ 

2. Cryſtalline earth : naturally hard, ſo as to ftrike ſparks with 
fieel : becoming friable in a firong fire. Of this kind are flints, 
cryſtals, &c. which appear to conſiſt of one and the ſame earth, 
diftering in the purity, hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. 

3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a ſoft powder, 
which unites with water into a maſs, ſomewhat viſcous and tenacious 
while moiſt, but quickly drying and becoming hard. A greater heat 
deprives the powder of this property, without occaſioning any other 
alteration. Such are the tranſparent /elenites ; the fibrous ſton 
maſſes improperly called Engliſi talc; and the granulated gyp/a or 
plafter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bodies, however, have been 
commonly looked upon as mere earths, of a diſtin kind from the 
reſt, they appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experiments, 
to be no other than combinations of the mineral calcarcous earth 
with vitriolic acid. (See the characters of the earths of the firſt 
claſs. | | 1 

4. 'Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable by a vehement fire, The maſſes 
of this earth are generally of a fibrous or leaty texture; more or 
leſs pellucid, bright or glittering ; ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; 
too flexible and elaſtic to be eafily pulveriſed ; ſoft, ſo as to be cut 
with a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the gypſeous earths greatly 
reſeinble them, but the difference is readily diſcovered by fire; a 
weak heat reducing the gypſeous to er, while the ſtrongeſt 
makes no other alteration in the talky, than ſomewhat diminiſhing 


their flexibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 
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Metals. 


Or metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the moſt obvious 
characters are, their peculiar bright aſpect, perfect opacity, and 
great weight; the lighteſt of them is fix, and the heavieſt upwar 
of nineteen times heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

Metals are divided into the perfect, imperfect, and the ſemi- 

metals | | | . 


* 


The perfect metals are thoſe poſſeſſed of ductility, and malle- 


ability, which are not very ſenfibly altered by violent degrees of heat. | 


Of theſe there are three — gold, {ilver, and platina, — The mark of 
their incapability of being deſtroyed by fire is only relative; — for 
modern chemiſts haye been able, by a very intenſe {wr of heat, to 
bring gold into a ſtate of calx, or ſomething very nearly reſembling it. 
They all melt in the hre; except platina, a metallic body, which 


has not been applied to any medical uſe, and which is therefore ex- 


cluded from this general view of medicinal ſubjects. 

The other metals, if air be admitted to them, are gradually con- 
verted, with different degrees of facility, into a powdery or friable 
ſubſtance, called calx, deſtitute of the metallic aſpect, and much 
lighter in proportion to its bulk, than the metal itielf, — Beſides this 


method of calcining metals by air and fire, they may likewiſe bo 


brought into the ſtate of calx, by diſſolving them in acids, from which 
they may be afterwards freed, by evaporating the acid, or by adding 
to the ſolution alkaline ſalt. Metals are ſometimes dephlogiſticated 
by detonation. — This change in the obvious properties of metals is 
generally accompanied with a notable alteration in their medicinal 
- virtues: thus quickfilver, which, taken into the body in its crude 
ſtate and undivided, ſeems inactive, when calcined by fire, proves, 
even in ſmall doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and, in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders ; while regulus 
of antimony, on the contrary, is changed, by the ſame treatment, 
ſrom a high degree of virulence to a ſtate of inactivity- 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat below ignition ; 
thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or low white heat, run into a 
tranſparent glaſs: the others are not at all vitreſcible, or not 
without extreme vehemence of fire, Both the calces and glaſſes 
recover their metallic form and qualities again, by the {ſkilful ad- 
dition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance that does not contain 
a mineral acid. This recovery of theſe calces into their metallic 
form is called reduction. —During this proceſs an elaſtic aerial fluid 
eſcapes, which is found to be pure air. | 

All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in particular 
acids, as ſilver and lead in the nitrous; ſome only in compoſitions 
of acids, as gold in a mixture, of the nirrous and marine; and 
others, as iron and zinc, in all acids. Some likewiſe diſſolve in 
alkaline liquors, as copper; and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils, 
Fuſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixt alkaline falt, they 
are all, except zinc, made ſoluble in water. | 


All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in ſaline liquors, have powerful 
effects in the human body, though many of them appear in their 
pure ſtate to be inactive. Their activity is generally in proportion 
to the quantity of acid combined with them. Thus lead, which in 
ts crude form has no ſenſible effect, when united with a ſmall por- 
ton of vegetable acid into ceruſe, diſcyvers a low degree of the 
ſtyptic and maliguant quality, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when 
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blended with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is called 
ſaccharum ſaturni: and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of 
the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which, by 
diminiſhing the proportion of acid, becomes the mild medicine called 


mercurius dulcis. 


8 Acids. 
9 
THE mineral acids are diſtinguiſned by the names of the 
eoncretes from which they have been principally extracted: 
the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpetre, and 
the marine from common fea ſalt.— The form they are gene- 
rally in, is that of a watery fluid; they have all a remarkable 
attraction for water; they imbibe the humidity of the air with ra- 
pidity ; and although heat be produced by their union with water, 
yet, when mixed with ice in a certain manner, they generate a 
prodigtous degree of cold. Acids change the purple and blue co- 
Jours of vegetables to a red; they reſiſt fermentation ; and, laſtly, 
impreſs that peculiar ſenſation on the tongue called Sourne/s. — They 
are all highly corroſive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, un- 
leſs largely diluted with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as 
obtund or ſuppreſs their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, 
they raiſe a violent ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious 
&r{charge of noxious fumes : a part of the acid unites intimately with 
the vinous ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulci- 
fied fpirit. It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſ- 
ſed to this union with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other 
two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound ſalts reſulting from the 
combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſolu- 
ble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All 
theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and vo- 
latile, and form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover no 
marks either of an acid or atkaline quality. | 
The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
Bquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa— 
ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour : 
the vitriolic ſtands in need of fo much leſs water for its condenſa— 
tion as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called 
ei of vitriol), and, in ſome circumſtances, even a ſolid one. Al- 
kaline falts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid 
liquors only the pure acid part; fo that the water may now be eva- 
porated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry — 4 
From the coalition of the different acids with theſe three alkalies, 
and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a va- 
riety of ſaline compounds, the principal of which will be particu- 
lariſed in the ſequel of this work. | 
The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the heat 
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of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and increaſes 
in its weight: the nitrous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, 
the nitrous vellowith red, and the marine white vapours. If bottles, 
containing the three acids, be ſtopt with cork, the cork 1s found in 
a little time tinged black by the vitriolie, corroded into a yellow ſub- 
ſtance by the xitrous, and into a tit one by the marine. 

There are, however, a few other mineral acids, which are of 
importance to be known. Theſe are agua regiz, acid of borax, 
ſparry acid, and fixed air. ; ag 0 
' Aqua regia is formed of certain proportions of muriatic and 
nitrous acids. 

The Harry acid is extracted from a foſſil called ſparry fluor, or 
vitreous ſpar, It is not yet determined whether it is à diſtinct acid; 
but as neither of theſe acids has any place in pharmacy, it will be 
unneceffary in this place to take any further notice of them. | 

The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg, may be extracted 
from borax, a neutral ſalt, whoſe baſe. is mineral alkali. —It has 
alſo been found native in the water of ſeveral lakes of Tuſcany. 
It is a light cryſtailiſed concrete ſalt ; its taſte is ſenſibly acid; it is 
dificultly ſoluble in water; but the folution changes blue vegetable 
colours to red; it was ſuppoſed to be an anodyne, and refrigerant 
remedy, but its eſtimation is very {light in the preſent practice. 


FixED AIR 1s a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fixed, 
when in a ſtate of combination with calcareous earth, or other 
ſubſtances from whence it may be extricated. | 

According to the ſubſtances from which it is diſengaged, and 
from different opinions concerning its nature, it has been denomi- 
nated—gas ſylveſtre, —fixed air, the acid of chalk, —mephitic, gas, 
—mephitic acid, - and aerial acid. It may be extricated by heat, or 
by other acids, from all calcareous earths, ſuch as chalk, marble, 
lime-ſtones, ſea-ſhells, &c. alſo from mild fixed vegetable, and 
volatile alkalies, and from magneſia alba. 

When diſengaged, it aſſumes its real character, that of a perma- 
nently elaſtic fluid. It is ſeparated in a great quantity during the 
vinous fermentation of vegetable ſubſtances. *' When calcareous 
earth is deprived of this aerial acid by heat, it is converted into that 
cauſtic ſubſtance called quick- lime. When alkalies fixed or vola- 
tile, are deprived by any means of this aerial acid, they are rendered 
much more cauſtic, incapable of cryſtallization, and of.etterveſcing 
with other acids. They are alſo in this deaerated ſtate much more 
powerful in diſſolving other bodies. By re-combining-. the above 
| ſubſtances with this aerial acid, they again reſume their original 
properties: but as magneſia is not rendered cauſtic by calcina- 
tion, the terms would be better changed to aerated, and deaerated, 
than mild and cauſtic ; the aerial is more diſpoſed to unite with 
quick lime than with any other ſubſtance ; next to that, its attrac- 


tion is for fixed alkali ; then for magneſia; and laſtly for volatile 
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blended with a larger quantity of the ſame acid, into what is called 
acc larum ſaturn: and thus mercury, with a certain quantity of 
the marine acid, forms the violent corroſive ſublimate, which, by 
diminiſhing the proportion of acid, becomes the mild medicine called 
mercurius dulcis. 5 ; 


Acids. 
- | 
Tux mineral acids are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
eoncretes from which they have been principally extracted : 
the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre or ſaltpetre, and 
the marine from common fea ſalt, — The form they are gene- 
rally in, is that of a watery fluid; they have all a remarkable 
attraCtion for water ; they imbibe the humidity of the air with ra- 
pidity ; and although heat be produced by their union with water, 
yet, when mixed with ice in a certain manner, they generate a 
prodigtous degree of cold. Acids change the purple and blue co- 
Jours of vegetables to a red; they reſiſt fermentation ; and, laſtly, 
impreſs that peculiar ſenfation on the tongue called Sourne/s. —They 
are all highly corroſive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely touched, un- 
leſs largely diluted with water, or united with ſuch ſubſtances as 
obtund or ſuppreſs their acidity. Mixed haſtily with vinous ſpirits, 
they raiſe a violent ebullition and heat, accompanied with a copious 
diſcharge of noxious fumes : a part of the acid unites intimately with 
the vinous ſpirit into a new compound, void of acidity, called dulci- 
fied fpirit. It is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſ- 
poſed to this union with ſpirit of wine, than either of the other 
two: nevertheleſs, many of the compound falts reſulting from the 
combination of earthy and metallic bodies with this acid, are ſolu- 
ble in that ſpirit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All 
theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts, both fixt and vo- 
latile, and form with them neutral ſalts, that is, ſuch as diſcover no 
marks either of an acid or atkaline quality. | 

The nitrous and marie acids are obtained in the form of a thin 
Bquor, the acid part being blended with a large proportion of wa- 
ter, without which it would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour : 
the vitriolic ſtands in need of ſo much leſs water for its condenſa— 
tion as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence (whence it is called 
ei of vitriol), and, in ſome circumſtances, even a ſolid one. Al- 
kaline falts, and the ſoluble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid 
liquors only the pure acid part; fo that the water may now be eva- 
porated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in a dry — 

From the coalition of the different acids with theſe three alkalies, 
and with the ſeveral ſoluble earths and metallic bodies, reſult a va- 
riety of ſaline compounds, the principal of which will be particu- 
lariſed in the ſequel of this work. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, is much more 
ponderous than the other two, emits no viſible vapours in the heat 
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of che atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom, and increaſes 


in its weight: the z:trous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, 
the nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white vapours. If bottles, 
containing the three acids, be ſtopt with cork, the cork is found in 
a little time tinged black by the vitriolie, corroded into a yellow ſub- 
ſtance by the xitrous, and into a tit one by the marine. 


There are, however, a few other mineral acids, which are of 
importance to be known. Theſe are aqua regiz, acid of borax, 
ſparry acid, and fixed air. : 2 1 
Aqua regia is formed of certain proportions of muriatic and 
nitrous acids. 

The Harry acid is extracted from a foſſil called ſparry fluor, or 
vitreous ſpar. It is not yet determined whether it is 2 diſtinct acid; 
but as neither of theſe acids has any place in pharmacy, it will be 
unneceſſary in this place to take any further notice of them. * 

The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg, may be extracted 
from borax, a neutral ſalt, whoſe baſe. is mineral alkali. —It has 
alſo been found native in the water of ſeveral lakes of Tuſcany. 
It is a light cryſtailiſed concrete ſalt ; its taſte is ſenſibly acid; it is 
dificultly ſoluble in water; but the folution changes blue vegetable 
colours to red; it was ſuppoſed to be an anodyne, and refrigerant 
remedy, but its eſtimation is very ſlight in the preſent practice. 


FixED AIR is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fixed, 
when in a ſtate of combination with calcareous earth, or other 
ſubſtances from whence it may be extricated. | 

According to the ſubſtances from which it is diſengaged, and 
from different opinions concerning its nature, it has been denomi- 
nated—gas ſylveſtre,—fixed air,—the acid of chalk, —mephitic, gas, 
—mephitic acid, —and aerial acid. It may be extricated by heat, or 
by other acids, from all calcareous earths, ſuch as chalk, marble, 
iime-ſtones, ſea-ſhells, &c. alſo from mild fixed vegetable, and 
volatile alkalies, and from magneſia alba. 

When diſengaged, it aſſumes its real character, that of a perma- 
nently elaſtic fluid. It is ſeparated in a great quantity during the 
vinous fermentation of vegetable ſubſtances. ' When calcareous 
earth is deprived of this aerial acid by heat, it is converted into that 
cauſtic ſubitance called quick- lime. When alkalies fixed or vola- 
tile, are deprived by any means of this aerial acid, they are rendered 
much more cauſtic, incapable of cryſtallization, and of efferveſcing 
with other acids. They are allo in this deaerated ſtate much more 
powerful in diffolving other bodies. By re-combining. the above 
ſubſtances with this a&rial acid, they again reſume their original 
properties: but as magneſia is not rendered cauſtic by calcina- 
tion, the terms would be better changed to aerated, and deaerated, 
than mild and cauſtic ; the atrial is more diſpoſed to unite with 
quick lime than with any other ſubſtance ; next to that, its attrac- 


tion is for fixed alkali ; then for magneſia; and laſtly for volatile 
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wich a hiſſing noiſe; and the inflammable matter and the acid being 
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alkali. Theſe relative powers of the different ſubſtances to unite 
with this aerial acid, lay the foundation of many important pro— 
ceſſes in pharmacy. Water impregnated with aerial acid is capable 
of diffolving iron; and in this way are formed native and artificial 
chalybeate waters: zinc is alſo ſoluble in the ſame liquid. This acid 
is eaſily expelled from the water K removing the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere; by boiling, and even by time alone, if the veſſel be not 
kept cloſe ſhut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable, and ani- 
mal life, and ought therefore to be cautiouſly managed; like other 
acids, it .changes the blue. colour of vegetables to a red, and com- 
municates an acidulous taſte to water impregnated with it: ſo feeble 
is the attraction of aerial acid ro quick- lime, that any acid will diſ- 
From what has been ſaid, it will appear obvious, that 
mild and efferveſcing alkalies, whether fixed or volatile, are no 
more than neutral ſalts compounded of aerial acid, and pure or 
cauſtic alkali: like other acids, it unites with theſe bodies, di, 
miniſhes their cauſticity, and effects their cryſtallization, 


Of the Minities of Bodies. 


TT is already laid down as a character of one of the claſſes of 
earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates them when they are pre- 
viouſly diffolved in any other acid. It is obvious, that, on the ſame 
principle, this particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
This character ſerves not only for the acid in its pure ſtate, but 
likewiſe for all its combinations that are ſoluble in water. If a ſo- 
lution of any compound ſalt, whoſe acid is the vitriolic, be added 
to a ſolution of chalk in any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part 
from the ſubſtance with which it was before combined, and Join 
itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound, which, being no 
longer diſſoluble in the liquor, renders the whole milky for a time, 
and then gradually ſubſides. a 

This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound ſalts, by 
another criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked. If any ſalt containing 
it be mixed with powdered charcoal, and the mixture expoſed, in a 
cloſe veſſel, to a moderate ſtrong fire, the acid will unite directly 
with the inflammable part of the charcoal, and compoſe therewith 
a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone 1s no other than a combi- 
nation of the vitriolic acid with a ſmall proportion of inflammable 
matter. With any kind of inflammable matter that is not volatile 
in cloſe veſſels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or of bitu- 
mens, this acid compoſes always the {ame identical ſulphur. 

The nitrous acid alſo, with whatever kind of body it be com- 
bined, is both diſtinguiſhed and extricated therefrom by means of 
any inflammable ſubſtance brought to a ſtate of ignition : if the 
ſubject be mixed with. a little powdered charcoal, and made red- 
hot, a deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright flame 
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thus conſumed or diffipated together, there remains only the ſub- 


ſtauce that was before combined with the acid, and the ſmall quan- 
tity of the aſhes afforded by the coal. * | 

This property of the nitrous acid, of deflagrating with inflamma- 
ble ſubſtances, and that of the vitriolic, of forming ſulphur with 
them, ſerve not only as criteria of the reſpective acids in the vari- 
ous forms and diſguiſes, but likewiſe for diſcovering inflamma- 
ble matter in bodies, when its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on 
other trials. | | 

If a fixt alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable acid, as that of 


vinegar, into a neutral ſalt; on adding to this compound ſome. 


marine acid, the acetous acid will be diſengaged, fo as to exhale 
totally in a moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali: the addition of the nitrous will, in like manner, diſpoſſeſs 
the marine, which now ariſes in its proper white fumes, though, 
without ſuch an addition, it could not be extricated from the al kali 
by any degree of heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the 
nitrous gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, the addi- 
tion of any earthy body that is diſſoluble in that acid will preci- 
pitate the metal; a volatile alkaline ſalt will, in like manner, pre- 
cipitate the earth: and a fixt alkali will diſlodge the volatile; which 
laſt being readily exhalable by heat, the remaining ſalt will be the 
ſame as if the acid and fixt alkali had been joined together at firſt, 
without the intervention of any of the other bodies. 


THE power in bodies, on which theſe various tranſpoſitions and 
combinations depend, is called by the chemiſts AFFINITY ; a term, 
like the Newtonian attraction, Jeboned to expreſs, not the cauſe, 
but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite 


wich an alkali, they ſay it has greater affinity to the alkali than to 


the metal: and when, converſively, they ſay it has a greater affinity 

to fixt alkalies than to thoſe of the volatile kind, they mean only 

that it will unite with the fixt in preference to the volatile, and that, 

4 previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it will forſake this for a 
xt one. 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very extenſivè uſe 
in the chemical pharmacy: many of the officinal proceſſes, as we 
mall ſee hereafter, are founded on it: ſeveral of the preparations 
turn out very different from what would be expected by a perſon 
unacquainted with theſe properties of . bodies ; and ſeveral of them, 
if, from an error in the proceſs, or other cauſes, they prove unfit 
for the uſe intended, may be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, 
by ſuch tranſpoijtions of 
dy the knowledge of their affinities. +: 

I ſhall here, therefore, ſubjoin a table of the principal affinities 
obleryod in pharmaceutical operations, formed chiefly on that of 


their component parts as are pointed out 
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Mr. Geoffroy (which was publiſhed in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy for the Year 1518), with ſuch correCtions and additions as 
later experiments have furniſhed, _ * | 

The table is thus to be underſtood : The ſubſtance printed in 


capitals, on the top of each ſeries, has the greateſt affinity with that 


immediately under it, a leſs affinity with the next, and ſo on to the 
end of the ſeries ; that is, if any of the remote bodies have been 
combined with the top one, the addition of any of the intermediate 
bodies will diſunite them; the intermediate body uniting with the 
uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and throwing out the remote one. 
Thus, in the #0 ſeries of the affinities of water, a fixt alkali being 
placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is to be con- 
eluded, that, wherever water and ſpirit are mixed together, the addi- 
tion of any fixt alkaline falt will abſorb the water, and occaſion the 
pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed 
in one ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any one of thoſe bodies, 
which are neareſt to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage 
from it any one of thoſe which are more remote. 


Table of Affenities. 


t. WATER: Zinc and Iron: 
VE | C : 
Fixt alkaline ſalt : Silver. 
Inflammable ſpirit. 
| 6. N S Ac1D: 
NWS ITROUS ACID 
Ly Inflammable principle : 
Inflammable ſpirit : | Fixt alkaline ſalts: 
Volatile alkaline ſalt. Calcareous earths calcined : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
3. WATER: Calcareous earths uncalcined: 
Zinc: | 
Ton: - 
Copper : 
Lead : 
Mercury: 
Water: Silver: 
Oils and Reſins. Camphor. 


Sundry compound ſalts. 


4. INFLAMMABLE SPIRIT: 


5. VITRIOL IS Actp : 7. Muxtatic Acrp: 


Inflammable principle : Fixt alkaline ſalts: 

Fixt alkaline ſalts: 57 Calcareous earths calcined : 
Calcareous earths calcined : Volatile alkaline ſalts : 
Volatile alkaline ſalts : Calcareous earths uncalcined : 
Calcareous earths uncalcined; Zinc: ; 


en. Aintree 3 


Iron: | Mercury: 


Tin: Arſenic. 

Regulus of antimony: 13. Gol p: 

Copper: | I ae 

Lead : A Ethereal ſpirit : 

Silver: Acids. 

Mercury. : s 


14. MErcuay : 
Muriatic acid: of 
Iron: Vitriolic acid: 

Copper. | Nitrous acid. 
9. ALKALINE SALTS : 
Vitriolic acid : 
Nitrous acid: 
Muriatic acid: 


38. Ack rous Acip: 


15. LEAD: 


Vitriolic acid: 
Muriatic acid: 
Nitrous acid: 


Vinegar: | 
Tartar : * 
Oils and Sulphur. 18. 


16. SILVER: 
10. SOLUBLE EARTHs: 


Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid: 
Muriatic acid. 


Muriatic acid: 
Vitriolic acid: 
Nitrous acid. 

17. CoPPER: 


11. INFLAMNM ABLE PRINCI PLZ.. „ 
8 Vitriolic acid: 


Nitrous acid: Muriatic acid: 
Vitriolic acid: Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic ſubſtances : 8 [ : 
Fixt alkaline ſalts. 18. IRON? 
: Yitriolic acid: 

I2 SULPHUR : Muriatic acid: 
Fixt alkali, and Quicklime : Nitrous acid: 
3 19. REGULUs or ANTIMONY 2 
Lead : Vitriolic acid: 
Silver: PENS Nitrous acid : 
Regulus of antimony : Muriatic acid. 


This table is ſufficient to ſhew the nature of ſimple affinities ; but 
there are others much more extenſive, which the nature of this 
work will not admit; we therefore recommend our readers to the 
works of Bergman, and other of the more modern chemiſts, for 
further information.. 
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Of the Pharmateutical Apparatus. 

ONE of the principal parts of the pharmaceutic apparatus con- 
fiſts in contrivances for containing and applying fire, and for di- 
recting and regulating its power, Of theſe contrivances, called 
Furnaces, there are Gifſerent kinds, according to the convenience of 
the place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended to anſwer, 
J ſhall here endeavour to give a general idea of the ſtructyre of 
_ thoſe which are employed in pharmaceutical operations, and of the 
principles on which they are built. 


Furnaces. 


Tux moſt ſimple furnace is the common ſtove, otherwiſe called 
the furnace for oPgN FIRE. This is uſually made of an iron hoop, 
five or ſix inches deep: with a grate or ſome iron bars acroſs the 
bottom, for ſupporting the fuel. It either ſtands upon feet, ſo as to 
be moveable from place to place ; or is fixt in brickwork, In this 
latter caſe, a cavity is left under the grate, for receiving the aſhes 
that drop through it ; and an aperture or door, in the fore part of 
this aſh-pit, ſerves both for allowing the aſhes to be occafionally 
| raked out, and for admitting air to pats up through the fuel. This 
furnace is deſigned for ſuch operations as require only a moderate 
heat; as infuſion, decoction, and the evaporation of liquids. 

A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipedal, widening 
- upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; formed of, or lined with, 
ſuch matefials as are capable of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire ; with a 
"8 grate and aſh-pit beneath, as in the preceding; and communicating 
bu ut the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney ; makes a wIND 
i FURNACE, _ 
i The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, the greater 
will be the draught of air through the furnace, and the more in- 
tenſely will the fre burn ; provided the width of the chimney 1s 
ſufficient to allow a free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can 
receive through the grate : for which purpoſe, the area of the aper- 
ture of the chimney ſhould be nearly equal to the area of the inter- 
tices of the grate. 12 | 

Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, made to 
fit upon one another at the ends, ſo that the length can be occa- 
ſionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the vehemence of the fire will be 
increaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. 


= 


— 
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In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advantage may be 
procured on another principle. As the intenſity of the fire depends 
wholly upon the quantity of air ſucceſſively paſſing 1 and 
animating the burning fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement 
fire may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by more ox leſs 
cloſing either the aſh-pjt door by which the air is admitted, or the. 
chimney by which it paſſes off; and that the fire may be more or 
leſs raiſed again, by more or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A move 
able plate, or REGISTER, in any convenient part of the chimney, 
affords commodious means of varying the width of the paſſage, and 
conſequently of regulating the heat. But this is moſt conveniently: 
accompliſhed by keeping the aſh-pit door entirely ſhut, and regu- 
lating the heat by a range of holes in a damping plate; each hole 
being provided with a proper pin, by which it may be cloſed at plea- 
ſure, Theſe holes may be made of different ſizes; the ſmalleſt hole 
may be conſidered as one ; the ſecond as twice the ſize ; the next to 
that double to the ſecond, &c. and by combining theſe holes we can 
let in 10 quantity of air, from 1 to 128 — as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16432, 
64, 128. 


THERE are two general kinds of theſe wind furnaces; one, with 
the chimney on the top, over the middle of the furnace ; the other 
with the chimney on one fide, and the mouth clear. W 

In the former, either the upper part of the furnace is contracted 
to ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may fit upon it; or it is co- 
ered with an arched dome, or with a flat plate, having a like aper- 
ture in the middle, As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the in- 
ſide of the furnace cannot be come at from above, a door is made 
in the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying fuel, inſpecting 
he matter in the fire, &c. | | | | | 

For performing FUSIONS in this furnace, the crucible, or melt- 
ng veſſel, is placed immediately among the fuel, with a flip of 
rick, or ſome other like ſupport, between it and the grate, to 
exp the cold air, which enters underneath, from ſtriking on its 
bottom. ee | 
When deſigned as a REVERBERATORY, that is, for diſtillation 
long necks. or coated glaſs retorts, two iron bars are placed 
crols above the fire, for ſupporting the veſſel, whoſe neck comes 
ut at an aperture made for that purpoſe in the ſide. This aperture 
ould he made in the ſide oppoſite to that in which is the door 
dove mentioned, or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, 
ted on the neck of the diſtilling 'veſſel without the furnace, may 
ot lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir the fire, or throw: 
ſreſh fuel, 90 1 | 
The other kind of wind furnace communicates, by an aperture 
its back part near the top, either with an upright pipe of its own, 

with the chimney of the room ; in which latter caſe, all other 
ages into the chimney nave cloſed, Here the mouth of the 


* 


_ * fuſion in a crucible. 
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furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally covered with 
a plate or tile. Of chis kind is the furnace moſt commonly uſed for 


Tats laſt. conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the furnace 
clear; affords the convenience of letting into it a boiling of evapo- 
rating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron pot for diſtilling hartſhorn, an 
iron fand pot, or other like veſſels, of ſuch a ſize, that they may 
be ſupported on tlie furnace by their rims. The mouth being thus 
occupied by the veſſels, a door mutt be made in the fide for ſupply- 
ing and ſtirring the fuel. " 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a SAND BATH, 
it is moſt commodious to have the ſand placed on a long iron plate 
furniſhed with a ledge of freeſtone or brickwork at each fide. The 
mouth of the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one end of this 
plate; and the canal, by which the furnace communicates with 1ts 
chimney, is to be lengthened and carried along under the plate; the 
plate forming the upper fide of the canal. In this kind of ſand-bath, 
digeſtions, &c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be carried 
on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from the end over the 
furnace to the other. | 
When large veſſels, as STILLs, and iron pots for diſtilling hartſ- 
| horn and aqua-fortis, are fixed in furnaces, a conſiderable part of 
the bottom of the veſſel is commonly made to reſt upon ſolid 

brick work. 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in proportion to it 
height, and whoſe weight when charged with liquor requires great 
part of it to be thus ſupported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the 
Action of the fire underneath. To make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long narrow graty 
is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel, by a ſpiral canal 
which communicates at top with a common chimney. 

The pots for diſtilling hartſhorn and aqua-fortis in the large w J 
have part of their great weight borne up by three ſtrong pins of 
trunnions, at equal diftances round the pot towards the middle, 
reaching into a brickwork ; ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary ut 
derneath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoſed lo the 

indie ation of the fire. 


Ir a furnace, communicating with its chimney by a lateral canal 
as in the ſand furnace above-mentioned, be carried to a confider- 
able height above the part where this canal eaters it; and it 
Glled' with fuel to the top, and cloſely covered; the fuel will be 
no higher than up to the upper ſide of the canal through which t 
air paſſes off, and, in proportion as this lower part of the fuel col 
ſumes, - it will be ſupplied by that above, which falls down in Io 
place. Hence, in this furnace, called an ATHANOR, 4 con|tal 
heat may be kept up for a conſiderable length of time, with 
attendance. by _ 
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The tower of the athanor, or that part which receives the fuel. 


is commonly made to widen a little downwards, that the coals ma y 


fall the more freely; but not ſo much as that the part on fire at 


bottom may be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 


oppoſite to the canal or flue, or a number of openings according to 


the ſize of the furnace and the degree of heat required, for ſupply- 


through the grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in time choaked 
up by the aſhes. | ; 


£ * 


This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies exterior to it. 
under a ſand- bath or water- bath; at the further end of which, it 
riſes perpendicularly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient 
draught of air through the fire. = 

Thc flue may be ſo wide, as to correſpond to the whole height 
pf the fire-place, A regiſter or ſliding plate, placed between the 
flue and the furnace, enables us to increaſe or diminiſh this height, 
and conſequently the quantity of fire, at pleaſure, If the ſpace be- 


de conſiderable enough to be applicable to ſome uſeful purpoſes. 


Wirz regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixt ones are built 
f bricks, cemented together by ſome good loam or clay, Any kind 
of loam or clayey compoſition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, 


ot ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thoroughly dried, neither 
racks nor melts in a vehement fire, is fit for this uſe : the purer and 
ore tenacious clays require to have their tenacity leſſened by an 


rolsly powdered. 


rie-dung, chopt ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. 
Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs of moderate 
tent, may be formed alfo of the larger kind of the common black- 


e aſh-pit, another above this for the fire-place, and introducing 
circular iron grate, of ſuch a ſize, that it may reſt betweeñ the 
0 doors. [A particular account of the method of preparing theſe 
maces for different uſes may be ſeen in the firſt part of the Com- 
the Encyclopzdia Britannica. ] | 


Baths. 


2 


7 


ing air, which is more conveniently admitted in this manner than 


Its canal, or Fue, as in the ſand furnace already deſcribed, paſſes 


cath the flue be incloſed to the ground, the heat in this cavity will 


which, when made into a paſte with water and well worked, does 


mixture of ſand, or rather of the ſame kind of clay burnt and 


Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or copper plates, 
ned to the thickneſs of an inch or more with the ſame kind of 
ayey compoſition : which, for this uſe, may be beaten with ſome 


ad melting pots, by cutting a door at the bottom of the pot for 


cium Philoſophico-technicum ; and under the word FURNACE. 


' HERE a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in the fuſion of 
als, cc. the veſſel containing the fubject· matter is placed among 


— 
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the burning fuel, or immediately over it: this is called operating in a 
naked fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel em- 
ployed is either of glaſs, or of the more tender kinds of earthen- 
ware, the ſand-bath or water-bath is uſed, to defend the veſſel from 
the immediate action of the fire, and to render the heat leſs fluc. 
tuating. | 

Both, theſe baths have their particular advantages and inconveni. 
ences, In water, the heat is equal through every part of the fluid; 
whereas in ſand, it varies in different parts of one perpendicular 
line, decreaſing from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be 
made to receive or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, above a cer- 
tain degree of heat, viz. that which 1s ſufficient to make it boi, 
and hence it ſecures effectually againſt any danger of an excels of 
heat in thoſe operations wherein the product would be injured by a 
heat greater than that of boiling water : but this advantage renders 
it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a greater heat, and for which 
ſand, or other like ſolid intermedia, are neceſſarily employed. There 
is this convenience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may be rea- 
dily diminiſhed or increaſed about any particular veſſel, by railing 
it higher out of the ſand, or ſinking it deeper; that different ſub- 
jects may be expoſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and 
that it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice of ſhould 
be a large coarſe-grained kind, ſeparated from the finer parts by 
wathing, and from little ſtones by the ſieve. 


Coating of Glaſſes, and Lutes, 


Sox proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs veſſels in: 
naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made of the thinneſt glab 
ſhould be choſen ; for theſe bear the fire, without cracking, muci 
better than thoſe which are thicker and in appearance ſtronger. 

All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in the fire, muk 
be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by flow degrees: and when Ut 
proceſs is finiſhed, they ſhould be as flowly cooled, unleſs when 
the veſſel is to be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome 
ſublimations: in this caſe it is more adviſeable to expoſe the hot 
glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon occaſion it to crack, 
than to endanger throwing down the ſublimed matter among br 
feces by a blow. ; 
As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to prevent is 
contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, &c. the glaſs 1s to 
coated over, to the thickneſs of about half a crown, with Wi 
for loam, ſoftened with water into a proper conſiſtence, and beat 
up with ſome horſe-dung, or wich the other clayey compotiud! 
- already mentioned. | Fd 
Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring the june! 
of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the volatile ſalts and fp!n®* 
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animals: for the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, the matter may be moiſt- 
ened with a ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt inſtead of water. For 
moſt other purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or a paſte of flour and 
water, or of linſeed meal (that is, the cake left after the expreſſion 
of oil of linſeed), are ſufficient lutes. 

Clay and chalk are ſometimes mixed up into a paſte, and ſpread 
upon flips of paper; and ſometimes gum arabic is uſed inſtead of 
clay, and mixed up in the ſame manner, Where very elaſtic ſteams 
are to be condenſed, we are often obliged, even where the common 
lutes are employed, to leave or make an opening, which may be 
occaſionally ſtopped by a plug: by this means a paſſage may be 

iven to a part of theſe vapours, which prevents the burſting of the 

veſſels, and facilitates the condenſation of the reſt. If we with to 
collect incondenſible vapours, we receive them into a jar inverted 
under a baſon of water, or quickſilver, as is uſually done in the 
analyſis of vegetables by fire. 


Veſſels. 


Ir would be needleſs to enter here into a particular detail of the 
pharmaceutical inſtruments, as we ſhall have occation to mention 
the principal of them in the following chapter, in ſpeaking of the 
ſevcral operations to which they are reſpectively ſubſervient. - In 
this place I ſhall only give the operator a few general cautions 
** regard to the matter of the veſſels deſigned for containing the 
ubject. 

Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able to bear ſud- 
den alterations of heat and cold, and of being very ſtrong, ſo as to 
be capable of confining elaſtic ſteams; but, except thoſe of gold or 
lilver, are corroded by acids, even by the mild ones of the vegetable 
kingdom, Copper ones are corroded alſo by alkaline liquors, and 
by tome neutral ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac : it is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon copper by boiling, ſo much as 
by ſtanding in the cold; for even lemon-juice may be boiled in a 
clean copper veſſel, without receiving from it any taſte or ill qua- 
lity; whereas, in the cold, it ſoon diſſolves ſo much as to contract 
a pernicious taint, The tin, with which copper veſſels are uſually 
lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to acid juices ; and 
this impregnation alſo is probably not innocent, more eſpecially as 
a 3 of lead is commonly mixed with the tin. 

From the want of tranſparency in theſe veſſels, we are alſo de- 
prived of the advantage of ſecing the different changes during the 
operation, | 

The common EARTHEx veſſels are of a looſe porous texture, and 

ence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable quantity of certain liquids, 
particularly of thoſe of the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover their 
enctrating the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſcences on the 
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. moſt perfect is porcelain ; compoſed of the fineſt clay mixed with a 


the coarſer kinds of glaſs with a mixture of 


| ſelf ſuperficially vitrified by means of the fumes of common falt, 
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outfide. Tnoſe which are GLAZED have their glazing corroded 
by acids ; by vinegar, and the acid juices of fruits, as well as hy 
the ſtronger acids of the mineral kingdom. And as this glazing 
conſiſts chiefly of vitrified lead, the impregnation, which it com. 
municates to theſe liquors, is of a very dangerous kind : if vinegar 
be boiled for ſome time in a glazed earthen veſſel, it will yield, on 
being inſpiſſated, a true ſaccharum ſaturni, that is, a ſalt compoſed 
of lead and the acetous acid: but of all kinds of earthen-ware, the 


ſtony matter, capable of melting in a violent heat. | 
A method has been diſcovered of imitating porcelain, by melting 
and and clay : —this is 
much ſtronger than glaſs, and bears the moſt ſudden changes of 
heat and cold that we have occaſion to apply. 
The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compactneſs, sTonr 
WARE, are in good meaſure free from the inconveniences of the 
coarſer earthen ones. Their glazing, being a part of the clay it- 


appears to be proof againſt acids, 

GLass veſſels ſuffer no corroſion, and give no taint in any of the 
pharmaceutic operations, When therefore they are made of a proper 
thinneſs, when they are well annealed, and when blown into a ſphe. 
rical form, fo that the heat may be equally applied, they are preterable 
to all others, where great and ſudden changes of heat and cold are 
not to take place, and where ſtrength is not required: what is called 
the flint glaſs, which contains a quantity of lead in its compo- 
ſition, is the beſt for chemical purpoſes. Glaſs veſſels, therefore, in 
tuch proceſſes as will admit their uſe, ought always to be preferred. 


Weights. 


Two different kinds of weights are made uſe of in this country; 
one in the merchandiſe of gold and filver ; the other for almoſt al 
goods befides. The firſt we call Troy, the latter Averdupois 
weight. | 

- The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve ounces ; the 
ounce into twenty penny- weights; and the penny-weight into 
twenty-tour grains. The Averdupois pound is divided into fixteen 
ounces ; and the ounce into eight parts, called drachms. 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſatories (which 
is the only one made ule of in this work) is that of the gold{miti5 


divided in the following manner : 


ane 2 twelve Ounces. 
The Ounce A eight Drachms. 
= — COnMmUns three Scruples. 

1e Scruple | (twenty Grains. 
[The grain is equal to the goldſmith's grain. 
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The medical or Troy pound is leſs than the Averdupois, but the 
ounce and the drachm greater. The Troy pound contains 5670 
grains ; the Averdupois 7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 
480 grains; the Averdupois only 4375. The Troy drachm 60; the 
Averdupois drachm ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven drachms Aver- 
dupois are equal to five drachms Troy; twelve ounces Averdupois to 
nearly eleven ounces Troy; and nineteen pounds Averdupois t 
ſomewhat more than twenty-three pounds Troy. 

Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned great confuſion 
in the practice of pharmacy. As the druggiſts and grocers ſel] by 
the Averdupois weight, the apothecaries have not in general kept 
any weights adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drachms, 
uſing for all above Averdupois. By this means it is apparent, that 
in all compoſitions, where the ingredients are preſeribed ſome by 
pounds and others by ounces, they are taken in a wrong proportion 
to each other; and the ſame happens when they are directed in leſſ- 
er denominations than the ounce, as theſe ſubqiviſions, uſed by the 
apothecaries, are made to a different ounce. But theſe differences 
are now happily removed. 


Mea ſures. 


Tux meaſures employed with us in pharmacy are the common 
wine meaſures. 


A Gallon (eight Pints libre). 
The Pint g contains Lage Ounces. 


The Ounce eight Drachms. 5 
By a ſpoonful is underſtood, in the London diſpenſatory, the 


meaſure of halt an ounce; in the Edinburgh, half an ounce weight 
in ſyrups, ond three drams in diſtilled waters. | 

Though the pint is called by Latin writers /:bra or pound, there 
15 not any known liquor of which a BY meaſure anſwers to that 
weight. A pint of the higheſt rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds a 
pound by above half an ounce ; a pint of water exceds it by up- 
wards of three ounces; and a pint of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. eh they 

In the laſt edition of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, meaſures are 
entirely rejected; and the Troy weight is uſed in directing the 
quantity either of ſolid or fluid ſubſtanceg.— All poſſible care is 
however taken, that the proportions of the ſimples and ſtrength of 
tie compounds ſhould neither be increaſed nor diminiſhed by this 
So WR 7. er ers e oO, Trees 

A table of the weights of certain meaſures of different fluids may 
on many occaſions be uſeful, both for aſſiſting the operator in re- 
gulating their proportions in certain caſes, and for ſhewing the com- 
parative gravitigs of the fluids themſelves. I have therefore drawn 
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up ſuch a table for a pint, an ounce, and a drachm meaſure, of thoſe 


liquids whoſe gravity has been determined by experiments that can 
be relied on. The wine gallon contains 231 cubic inches, whente 


the pint contains 284 ; the ounce 14$+; and the dram 1234 of a 
cubic inch. * 
Table of the weights of different fluids. 

Ounce Drachm 


Pint weighs meaſure , meaſure 
weighs | weighs 


graing 
grains. 
grains 


INFLAMMABLE SPIRITS, 142 
8 8 


2 

IT) 
» 

+ 
th 


Ethereal Spirit of Wine 136 


2 
O 
+ 
— 
8 


Common: rectified Spirit of Wine . . 13 2 40 
Proof Spirit „ 1 36 


288 
© 8.8 F 
2 
4+] 


Dulcified Spirit of Salt . 14 4 48 $5z 

Dulcified Spirit of Nitre . . . 152 40| 4 574 
WINEs, 

Burgundy 3 . = x 36 | 426 537 

Red Port . ; . 665 


Canary . . . . 66 401: 475 501 


ExPRESSED OLS. 


Oil Olive. ; | LL © of 420 | . 4 
Linſced Oil ; ; f 2 61 423 | 5% 


ESSENTIAL Oirs. 


Oil of Turpentine . | . 12 1 4 304 | 45 
of Orange Peel , 11 s 
of Juniper Berries WE i EE a - | 419 527 
of Roſemary R „ * 430 53 
of Origanum l - | 432 | 54 
of Caraway Seeds : 6 IT +» | 432 | 54 
of Nutmegs q : HR. - | 436 541 
— , 7, =, : *. -+ 443 |} 3 
of Hyſſop 5 _ +44 $57 
of Cummin Seed  , , = _ - | 448 | 50 
of Mint | : 
of Pennyroyal 
of Dill Seed 
of Fennel Seed 
of Cloves 
of Cinnamon 


of Saſſafras , 


: * 


Chap. II. MEASURES. 


Ounce 
Pint weighs | meaſure 
weighs 
| 4 — ; | 
ALKALINE LIQUORS,' 8 E = | 5 
N 5 3 4 2 
3 — 
Lixivium ſaponarium, Pharm, Lond. 16 © © | 480 
Spirit of Sal ammoniac „ + _ 7 1 0 
Strong Soapbouters* ley - 17 6 24 | 534 
Lixivium tartari .- o > „% o 
ACID LIQUORS. 
Wine Vinegar | . » 15 3 44 | 464 
Beer tr . a * 15 6 56 | 476 
Glauber's Spirit of Salt = 17 4 0 
Glauber's Spirit of Nitre 20 2 40 | 610 
Strong oil of Vitriol . 28 5 20 | 860 
ANIMAL FLUIDS. | 
Urine . R - 15 5 20 
Cow's Milk . , . - . 150460 Fam 
Aſſes' Milk . . „ „160 ©: ks 
Blood . „ „ 16-1 _ 
WATERS. | 
Diſtilled Water . . . 15 I 50 4567 | 
Rain Water . I5 2 40 | 460 
Spring Water . 15 3 12 | 462 
pea Water 5 . 15 5 20470 
QUICKSILVER 214 5 20 6440 


4 
Drachm 


meaſure 
weighs 


1 | => 9 ,, 
/ Fa 2 75 57 44 
f b 


/ 
/ 


| CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Pharmaceutical Operations. 


1. I. 


Solution. 


SOLUTION is an intimate commixture of ſolid hodies with fluids 
into one ſeemingly homogeneous liquor. The diſſolving fluid is 
called a MENSTRUUM or SOLVENT ; and the body diſſolved, the sol- 
VEND. 

Solution cannot take place unleſs one of the bodies be in a fluid 
ſtate, and this fluidity is affected either by water or fire: hence ſo- 
Iution is ſaid to be*performed in the humid, or in the dry way. 

Hence, if a quantity of brimſtone be diſſolved in a ſolution of fixed 

alkali, the brimſtone is ſaid to be diffolved in the humid way; but if 
the brimſtone be diffolved by melting it in a pan with the dry alkali, 
the ſolution is ſaid to be done in the dry way: but one of the ſub- 
ſtances is thrown into a ſtate of fluidity by the powers of heat, before 
the ſolution takes place; hence the rectitude of the firſt poſition. 
If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, the ſolution, if 
complete, is a tranſparent compound. But if the ſolution be opaque 
and milky, as is the caſe with ſoap and water, it is then conſidered 
as incomplete. 

The principal menſtrua made uſe of in pharmacy, are water, vi- 
nous ſpirits, oils, acid, and alkaline liquors, 

WATER is the menſtruum of all falts, of vegetable gums, and 
of animal gellies. Of falts it diſſolves only a determinate quan- 
tity, though of one kind of ſalt more than another; and being thus 
SATURATED, leaves any additional quantity of the ſame ſalt un- 
touched. | 

Experiments have been made for determining the quantities of 
water which different ſalts require for the diſſolution. Mr. Elter 
has given a large ſet in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin for the Year 1750, from which the following 
table 1s extracted, | 


Table of the ſolubility of fluids, 


Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved 

. K ; oz. dr. gr. 

Of Refined Sugar . 5 4 2 
| Green Vitriol .. . a ; © 520 9 4 © 
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oz. dr. gr. 

Of Blue Vitriol . „„ 0 . 89 8 0 
White Vitriol : | p : g & 4 4, © 
Epſom Salt a . * „ 4 © 0 
Purified Nitre . 6 3 8 A 
Soluble Tartar . els . . 489. 89 
Common Salt "He re 0 a 5 44 
Sal gemmæ . . 8 . . 2... 4,0, 
Sal catharticus Glauberi . . N . 3:. 4:6 
Seignette's Salt a ; b 0 3 09 
Alum ». . . . - $486 
Sal Ammoniac a . . . 2 4:4 
Vitriolated Tartar 3 . . . 14 0 
Salt of Hartſhorn . %- . 4 14 
Sugar of Lead . . . . 7 2% 
Cream of Tartar k ; 1 15 8 
Borax "he. . . . 0 4 20 


Though great care appears to have been taken in making theſe 
experiments, it is not to be expected, that the proportions of the 
ſeveral ſalts, ſoluble in a certain quantity of water, will 9 be 
found exactly the ſame with thoſe juſt ſet down. Salts differ in 
their ſolubility, according to the degree of their purity, perfection, 
and dryneſs : the vitriols, and the artiticial compound ſalts in general, 
differ remarkably in this reſpect, according as they are more or leſs 
impregnated with the acid ingredient, Thus vuriolated tartar, per- 
fectly neutraliſed, is extremely difficult of ſolution. The matter 
which remains in making Glauber's ſpirit of nitre is no other than a 
vitriolated tartar, and it diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out; but on adding 
more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with eaſe. Hence many have 
been tempted to uſe an over-proportion of acid in this preparation, 
and we frequently find in the ſhops, under the name of  vitnolated 
tartar, this acid ſoluble ſalt. The degree of heat occaſions alſo a 
notable difference in the quantity of ſalt taken up; in very cold 
weather, eight ounces of water will diſſolve only about one ounce 
of nitre ; whereas, in warm weather, the ſame quantity will take 
up three ounces or more. To theſe circumſtances are probably 
owing, in great part, the remarkable differences in the proportional 
ſolubilities of ſalts, as determined by different authors. It is obſerv- 
able, that common ſalt is leſs affected in its ſolubility, by a variation 
of heat, than any other ſalt; for water in a temperate ſtate will 
diffolve nearly as much of it as very hot water; and accordingly 
this is the ſalt in which the different experiments agree the beſt. In 
the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, and Petit, the proportion 
of this ſalt, on'a reduction of the numbers, comes out exactly the 
tame, viz. three Ounces of the ſalt tO eight of water. Dr. Browyn- 
gg makes the quantity of ſalt a little more; Dr. Grew, a drachm and 
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a ſcruple more; and Eller, as appears in the above table, four 
So, in the trials of ſix different perſons, made proba- 
bly in different circumſtances, the greateſt difference is only one- 
fixth of the whole quantity of falt ; whereas in ſome other ſalts there 
are differences of twice or thrice the quantity of the ſalt, In the ex- 
periments, from which the table is drawn, the water was of the 
temperature of between 40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo. 
meter; or above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval be- 
tween freezing and the human heat. | 

Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined. The farſt is taken 
from Dr. Grew, and the other four from Neumann. 


Eight ounces of water diſſolved 


@ Adr. gr. 

Of fixt alkaline Salt ee 8 0 o 
Sal diureticus 5 . , . 0 © 

" Sugar-Candy, both brown and white 0 © 
Sugar of Milk . . 8 240 
Eſſential Salt of Sorrel A . F 5 18 20 


Though water takes up only a certain quantity of one kind of 
ſalt, yet, when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill diſſolve ſome portion 
of another; and, when it can bear no more of either of theſe, it 
will ſtill take up a third, without letting go any of the former, 
The principal experiments of this kind that have been made, relative 


to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the following table, of 


which the two firſt articles are from Grew, and the others from 
Eller, | 


Water, 32 parts by weight, 


fully ſaturated with diſſolved afterwards. 

| Parts, 
Nitre . ; Sal ammoniac 10 
Common Salt . - Nitre g 10 Sal ammoniac 2 
Nie ; » Fixt Alkali 7 Common Salt 2 
Common Salt . . Nitre, near 2 Fixt Alkali 227 
Volatile alkali . . Nitre 4 Sugar Wo 
Sal ammoniac . Common Salt 2+ | 
Soluble.Tartar . . Nitre 2 
Vitriolated Tartar . Fixt Alkali 2 
Glauber's Salt . Nitre r 
Epſom Salt r 3 | 
Borax A : „ Fixt Alkali 2 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies for which water is a men- 


ſtruum, viz. thoſe of the gummy and gelatinous kind, there is no 


determinate point of ſaturation: the water unites readily with an) 
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proportions of them, forming, with different quantities, liquors of 
different conſiſtences. This fluid takes up likewiſe, when aſſiſted 
by trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as ammoniacum and 
myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though 1MPERFECT, that is, not 
tranſparent, but turbid, and of a milky hue, are nevertheleſs appli- 
cable to valuable purpoſes in medicine. It mingles with vinous 
ſpirits, with acid, and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes 
ſome of the more ſubtile parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to become im- 
pregnated with their ſinell and taſte. | 


Rectified SPIRIT OF WINE is the menſtruum of the effential oils ; 
relins and camphor of vegetables; of the pure diſtilled oils, and 
ſeveral of the colouring and medicinal parts of animals; of ſome 
mineral bituminous ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, 
though it does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixt alkaline ſalt, 
of which ſoap is compoſed ; whence, it ſoap contain any ſuperflu- 
ous quantity of either the oil or ſalt, it may, by means of this men- 
ſtruum, be excellently purifhed therefrom. It diſſolves, by the 
aſſiſtance of heat, volatile alkaline ſalts; and, more readily, the 
neutral ones, compoſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, 
as the ſal diureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous acid, as alſo 
the ſalt of amber, &c. It mingles with water and with acids; not 
with alkaline lixivia. 


O1Ls diſſolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, animal fats, mi- 
neral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain metallic ſubſtances, particu- 
larly lead. The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of theſe bodies, more 
powerful menſtrua than thoſe obtained by diſtillation ; as the former 
are more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a ſtrong heat, 
which is, in moſt caſes, neceſſary to enable them to act. It is ſaid, 
that one ounce of ſulphur will diſſolve in three ounces of expreſſed 
oil, particularly that of linſeed, but requires ſix ounces of effential 
oil, as that of turpentine. — 


All Acips diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and metallic 
ſubſtances, The different acids differ greatly in their action upon 
= laſt ; one diſſolving only ſome particular metals; and another, 
others. _ 

The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity of zinc, iron, 
copper, lead, and tin; and extract ſo much from the metallic part 
of antimony, as to become powerfully emetic : they diſſolve lead 
more readily, if the metal be previoully calcined by fire, than in its 
metallic ſtate. | 

The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and copper; and though it 
ſcarce acts on any other metallic ſubſtance, in the common way of 


making ſolutions, it may nevertheleſs be artfully combined with "A 


them all except gold: the corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſ- 
lic of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and the me- 
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tallic part of antimony, effected by applying the acid, in the form of 
fume, to the ſubjects, at the ſame time alſo ſtrongly heated. 

The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all metallic ſub- 
ſtances, except gold and the metallic part of antimony ; of which 
two, the proper ſolvent is a mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, 
called aqua regia. 

The vitriolic acid, diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves zinc and 


iron: in its concentrated ſtate, and aſſiſted by a boiling heat, it ma 
be made to corrode, or imperfectly diſſolve, moſt of the other 


metals. 
The azrial acid diſſolves zinc, iron, and calcareous earth: and 
thoſe ſolutions muſt be conducted without heat. 

ALKALINE Iixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, and ſulphur, 
Their power is greatly promoted by the addition of quich-lime in- 
ſtances of which occur in the preparation of ſoap, and in the com- 
mon cauſtic. Thus acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other 


| ſolid parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. This increaſed 


acrimony, in the alkaline fixed talts, is owing to the abſtraction of 
their fixed air; that acid having a greater attraction for quick-lime, 
than alkali. 3 | 

Solutions made in water, and in ſpirit of wine, poſſeſs the virtues 
of the body diſſolved; while oils generally ſheathe its activity,; and 
acids and alkalies vary its quality. Hence watery and ſpirituous li- 
quors are the proper menſirua of the native virtues of vegetable and 
animal matters. 


Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, by pouring 


the menſiruum on the body to be diſſolved, and ſuffering them to 


ſtand together for ſome_time, expoſed to a ſuitable warmth. A 
ſtrong heat is generally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office: nor will acids act on ſome metallic bodies 
without its aſſiſtance. The action of watery and ſpirituous men- 
ſtrua is like wiſe expedited by a moderate heat; though the quantity, 
which they afterwards keep diſſolved, is not, as ſon > ſuppoſe, by 
this means increaſed : all. that heat occaſions theſe to take up, more 
than they would do m a longer time in the cold, will, when the 
heat ceaſes, ſubſide again this at leaſt is moft commonly the caſe, 
though there may be tome inſtances of the contrary. | 
The action of acids on the bodies which they diſſolve, is gene- 
rally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, and a copious diſcharge 
of fumes. The fumes which ariſe during the diſſolution of ſome 
metals in the vitriolic acid, prove inflammable : hence, in the pre- 
paration of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator ought 
to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is made in a narrow- 
mouthed veſſel, leſt, by the imprudent approach of a candle, the 
exhaling vapour be ſet on fire. — This vapour is the inflammable air 
of Dr. Prieſtley, and other modern chemiſts, | 
There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the moiſture of 
the air is the menſtruum. Fixt alkaline ſalts and thoſe of the 


% 


V. ©EFRACTION: 5 
neutral kind, compofed of alkaline ſalts, and the vegetable acids, 


or of foluble earths, and any acid except the vitriolic, and ſome me- 


tallic ſalts, on being expoſed for fome time to a moiſt air, gra- 
dually attract its humidity, and at length become liquid. Some 
ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by the application of water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, are eafily liquefied by this flow 
action of che acrial moiſture. This proceſs is termed DELIQUA- 
TION. 


SC 


Extraction. 


A 


Tur liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in their pure ſtate, 
ſerve likewiſe to extract them from adinixtures of other matter. 
Thus rectified ſpirit of wine, the menſtruum of eſſential oils and 
reſins, takes up the virtues of the reſinous and oily vegetables; as 
water does thote of the mucilaginous and ſaline ; the inactive earth 


parts remaining untouched by both. Water extracts likewiſe from 


many plants, ſubftances, upon which by themſelves it has little 
effect; even eſſential oils being, as we have formerly obſerved, 
rendered ſoluble in that fluid, by the admixture of gummy and ſaline 
matter, of which all vegetables participate in a greater or leſs degree. 
Thus many of the aromatic plants, and mol 
aſtringents, yield their virtues to this menſtruum. 

Extraction is performed by MACERATING or STEEPING the ſub- 
ject in its appropriated menſtruum, in the cold; or DIGESTING or 


CIRCULATING them, in a moderate warmth; or INFUSING the 


plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand in a covered 
veſſel till grown cold; or actually Bo1LING them together for ſome 


time: but if the vegetable matter is itſelf ſucculent and watery, it is 


ſometimes only neceſſary to exprels the juice, and evaporate it to the 
proper conſiſtence. 2 

The term dige/tion is ſometimes uſed for maceration, and, in this 
caſe, the procels is directed to be performed without heat: where 
this circumſtance is not expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe 
of heat. Circulation differs from digeſtion only in this; that the 
ſteam, into which a part of the liquor is refolved by the heat, is, 
by means of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, condenſed and con- 
veyed back upon the ſubject. Digeſtion is uſually performed in a 
matraſs (or boltheud), Florence flaſk, or the like; either of which 
nay be converted into a circalatory veſſel, by inverting another into 
the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a piece of wet bladder. 
ſingle matraſs, if its neck be very long and narrow, will anſwer 
ue purpoſe as effectually; the vapour cooling and condenfing be- 
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fore it can riſe to the top. In a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit of 
wine, one of the moſt volatile liquors we know, may be boiled 
without any conſiderable loſs. The uſe of this inſtrument is like. 
wiſe free from any inconvenience, which may, in ſome caſes, at- 
tend the other, of the uppermoſt veſſel being burſt or thrown off. 


As the long-necked matraſſes here recommended are difficultly filled 


or emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long glaſs pipe may be occa- 
ſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by theſe means proves as 
injurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take 
up their groſſer and more ungrateful parts, as it is neceſſary for en- 
abling it to extract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum or log- 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors, without a boiling heat, whilſt 
even a ſmall degree of warmth proves greatly prejudicial to the fine 
bitter of carduus benedictus. This plant, which, infuſed in boiling, 
or digeſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives a nauſeous taſte, ſo offenſive 
to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, yields to the cold element a 
grateful balſamic bitter, 

As heat promotes the diffolving power of liquids, ſo cold, on 
the other hand, diminiſhes it. Hence tinctures, or extractions 
made by a conſiderable heat, depoſit in cold weather a part of their 
contents, and thus become proportionably weaker ; @ circumſtance 
which deſerves particular regard. 


SES +. II. 


Depuration. 


Taurgg are different methods of depurating or purifying liquors 
from their feculencies, according as the liquor itſelf is more or leſs 
tenacious, or the feculent matter of greater or leſs gravity. 

Thin fluids readily depoſit their more ponderous impurities, upon 
ſtanding at reſt for ſome time, in a cool place; and may then be 
DECANTED, or poured off clear, by inclining the veſſel. 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be liquefied 
by a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculencies will fall to the bot- 


tom; the lighter ariſing to the ſurface, to be DESPUMATED or 


ſcummeqd off. 

Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as do ſubſide freely 
to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe readily to the ſurface ; they 
may be ſeparated in a great meaſure by coLATURE through ftrain- 
ers of linen, woollen, or other cloth; and more perſectly by F1L- 
TRATION through a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for this uſe. 

The grey paper, which covers pill-boxes as they come from 


— is EL 
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abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe : it does not eaſily break 
when wetted, or tinge the liquor which paſſes through it, which 
the reddiſh ſort, called % ſſem paper, e does. The paper is 
ſupported by a funnel, or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. When 
the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome ſtraws or ſmall ſticks 
between the paper and its fides, to prevent the weight of the liquor 
W from prefling the paper fo cloſe to it, as not to allow room for this 
fluid to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of wire is put betwixt 
the paper and the glaſs funnel, There is alſo a kind of glaſs-funnel, 
with ridges down its ſides, made on purpoſe for this uſe. | 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily paſs through 
the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are CLARIFIED, by beating them 
up with the whites of eggs, which, concreting or growing hard 
when heated, and entangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the 
ſurface : the mixture is to be gently boiled, till the ſcum begins to 
break, when. the veſſel is to be removed from the fire, the cruit tak- 
en off, and the liquor paſſe through a flannel bag. 

Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable to moſt of 
the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of purification. Deſpuma- 
tion and clarification very rarely have place; ſince theſe, along 
with the impurities of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal 
parts. Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making diaco- 
dium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarifted, the medicine will loſe 
aknoſt all that the poppies communicated, and inftead of a mild 
opiate, turn out little other than a plain ſyrup of ſugar, 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts of filtering 
paper are apt to communicate a diſagreeable flavour: and; hence, 
in filtering fine bitters, or other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of 
primary conſequence, the part, which paſſes through firſt, ought to 
de kept apart for inferior purpoſes. | 


SKU F. 


Cryſtallization. 


ATER, aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion of ſaline 
ubltances than it can retain when grown cold: hence, on the 
watement of the heat, a part of the ſalt ſeparates from the men- 
"um, and concretes at the fides and bottom of the veſſel. The 
oncreuons, unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſud:len cooling of the 
quor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, or other like 
wles, prove tranſparent, and of regular figures, reſembling in ap- 
ſarance the natural {prig-CRYSTALS. 

dalts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may, in like manner, 
" covered from it in their cryſtalline form, by boiling down the 


"ſolution, till ſo much of the fluid has exhaled, as that the remainder 


| ſhews, that ſuch a ſubſtance is ſpirit of wine; by the prudent addi- 


| ization, fee Part III. Sect. VI. 
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will be too little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly 
cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation, till the ſalt ſnews 
a diſpoſition to concrete even from the hot water, by forming a pel. 
licle on that part which is leaſt hot, viz, on the ſurface, If large, 
beautiful, and perfectly-figured cryſtals are required, this point of 
time is ſomewhat too late: for if the ſalt thus begin to coaleſce whilſt 
conſiderably hot, on being removed into a cold place, its particles 
will run too haſtily and irregularly together ; the pellicle at the ſame 
time falling down through the liquor, and thus proving a further 
diſturbance to the regularity of the cryſtallization. 

In order to perform this proceſs in perfection, the evaporation 
muſt be gentle, and continued no longer than till ſome drops of the 
liquor, let fall on a cold glaſs plate, diſcover cryſtalline filaments, 
When this mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to be 
immediately removed from the fire into a leſs warm, but not cold 
place, and covered with a cloth, to prevent the acceſs of cold air, 
and conſequently the formation of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalies, eſpecially the mineral, when fully ſaturated with 
fixed air, or aerial acid, aſſume a cryitalline form; but theſe cry- 
ſtals are not ſo perfect as when the ſame alkalies are united with the 
other acids: the volatile alkalies cannot cryſtallize, becauſe they el. 
cape before the menſtruum exhales. Some even of the neutral kind, 
particularly thoſe, of which certain metallic bodies are the baſis, are 
ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to exhibit any ap- 
pearance of cryſtallization, unleſs ſome other ſubſtance be added, 
with which the water has a greater affinity. The table of affinity 
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tion of which, theſe kinds of ſaits ſeparate freely from the menſtruum, 
and form large and beautiful cryſtals, ſcarce obtainable by any other 
means, | 

The operator muſt be careful not to add too much of the ſpit, 
leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular cryſtallization, the baſis of the 
ſalt be haſtily precipitated in a powdery form. One twentieth part 
of the weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be a ſufficient, and in 
{ome too large a quantity, 

Different ſalts require different quantities of water to keep then 
diſſolved : and, hence, if a mixture of two or more be diſſolved in 
this fluid, they will begin to ſeparate and cryſtallize at different pe- 
riods of the evaporation. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed, not 
only from ſuch impurities, as water is not capable of diſſolving and 
carrying through the pores of a filter, but likewiſe from admixture 
of one another; that which requires moſt water to diſſolve it, ſhool- 
ing firſt into cryſtals. For further particulars reſpecting cryltats 


E 
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Precipitation. 


B Y this operation, bodies are recovered from their ſolutions, 
means of the addition of ſome other ſubſtance; with which either 
the menſtruum, or the body diſſolved, have a greater affinity than 
they have with each other. | 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where the ſub- 
ſtance ſuperadded unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
before diſſolved to be thrown down: the other, in which it unites 
with the diſſolved body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of 


the firſt we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur from. 


alkaline lixivia, by the means of acids ; of the ſecond, in the preci- 
pitation of mercury from aqua-fortis by ſea- ſalt, or its acid. 

The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which are capable 
of being precipitated as thoſe which precipitate them, will readily 
appear from inſpeCtion of the table of affinity. The manner of per- 
forming it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in need of any particular di- 
rections; no more being required, than to add the precipitant by 
degrees, ſo long as it continues to occaſion any precipitation, When 
the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well EDULCORATED, 
that is, waſhed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, and afterwards 
dried for uſe. | | 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in the purification 
of martial vitriol from copper by the addition of freſh iron, they 
ought to be perfectly clean and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; 
otherwiſe they will not readily, if at all, diſſolve, kd conſequently 
the precipitation will not ſucceed, for the ſubſtance to be precipi- 
tated ſeparates only by the additional one's diſſolving and taking its 
place, The 5 powder, often, inſtead of falling to the bot- 
tom, lodges upon the precipitant, from which it muſt be occaſionally 
thaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 

Though, in this operation, the precipitated powder is generally 
the part required for uſe, yet ſome advantage may frequently be 
made of the liquor remaining after the precipitation, Thus, when 
xt alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in this 

Kivium, the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down the ſul- 
phur, only by virtue of the acid's uniting with, and neutralizing the. 
alkali by which the fulphur was held diffolved : conſequently, if 
the precipitation be made with the vitriolic acid, and the acid gra- 
dually dropt in till the alkali be completely ſatiated, that is, ſo lon 
45 1t continues to occaſion any precipitation or turbidneſs, the liquor 


will yield, by proper evaporation and cryſtallization, a neutral falt 
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tar. In like manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous 
acid, a true nitre may be recovered from the liquor; if with the ma. 


rine, the ſalt called ſpirits ſalis marini coagulatus ; and if with the 


acid of vinegar, the Kali acetatum. 


LED aA SECT. VI. 


Evapcration. 


„ P « 


Tais is a third method of recovering ſolid bodies from their ſo- 
lutions. effected by the means of heat; which evaporating the fluid 
part, that is, forcing it off in ſteam, the matter which was diffolyed 
therein 1s left behind in its ſolid form: at 
The general rules for evaporating are, to place the matter in a flat, 
ſhallow, wide veſſel, ſo that a large ſurface of the liquor may be 
preſented to the air; for it is only from the ſurface that evaporation 
takes place. The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the 
volatility of the ſubſtance to be evaporated, and to the degree of the 
fixity of the matter to be loſt ; thus the leſs fixed the matter to be 
left is, afid the more ſtrongly it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs 
the degree of heat ought to be; and in ſuch eaſes, too, a forcible cur- 
rent of air 1s ſometimes ſcarcely admiſſible: on the contrary, when 


the matter to be evaporated is not very volatile, and the matter to be 


left is very fixed, and does not adhere: ſtrongly to the volatile part, 


-the evaporation may be urged by a ſtrong heat, aided by. a, current of 


air directed upon the ſurface of the liquor. Fo: 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all thoſe ſubſtances 

which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, or which will not exhale 

by the heat requiſite for the evaporation of the fluid: as the folntions 


of fixt aikaline ſalts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodor- 


dus parts of vegetables and animals in water; and of many refinous 
and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. ; 

Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aromatic herbs, 
almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of wine: but the aqueous in- 
fuſions are far from being equally ſuited to this proceſs, with thole 
made in ſpirit; water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of 
the ſuhject, which that lighter liquor leaves entire behind it. Thus 
a Watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation the ſmell, tafte, and 


virtues of the herb, while a tincture drawn with pure ſpirit, yields, on 


the ſame treatment, a thick balſamic liquid, or ſolid gummy reſin, 
extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the mint. | 
In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care muſt be had 


towa tes the end of the proceſs, that the heat be very gentle; other. 
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compoſed of the vitriolic acid and fixt alkali, that is, vitriolated tar. 


Gun V. DST ILLAT TON 


wiſe the matter, as it grows thick, will burn to the veſſel; and con- 
tract a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte : this burnt flavour is called an | 
empyreuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the eva- 
ration; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes on the ſurface 
expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle which impedes the further 


evaporation, 


: 


SECT. VII. 
Diſtillation. 


IN the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat into ſteam 
or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the air, but which the 
buſineſs of diſtillation is to collect and preſerve. For this purpoſe 
the ſteam is received in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the 
ſubje& is contained; and being there cooled, condenſes into a fluid 
form- again. . | | . 

There are two kinds of diſtillation : by the one, the more ſubtile 
and volatile parts of liquors are elevated from the groſſer; by the 
other, liquids, incorporated with ſolid bodies, are forced out from 
them by veliemence of fire. | N 

To the firſt, belong the diſtillation of the pure inflammable ſpirit 
from vinous liquors; and of ſuch of the active parts of vegetables 
as are capable of being extracted by boiling water or ſpirit, and at 
the ſame time ariſing along with their ſteam. 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential oils of vegeta- 
bles, while blended with the other principles of the ſubject, without 
ſaturation, but imbibes only a determinate, and that a ſmall, propor- 
tion of them in their pure ſtate; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances 
contained in common vegetables, which prove totally volatile in 
that degree of heat; and as it is in them that the virtues of aro- 
mitics, and the peculiar odour and flavour of all plants reſide, it is 
e ident, that water may be impregnated, by diſtillation, with the 
more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this impregnation is 
limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs pure from thoſe parts of the 
plant which before rendered it ſoluble in water without limitation; 
hence greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled aqueous li- 
quor, and, according to its greater or leſs gravity, either {inks to the 
bottom or ſwims on the ſurlace: and that, conſequently, infuſions 
and diſtilled waters are eatly different irom one another ; that the 
firſt may be rendered ronger and ſtronger by pouring the liquor 
ou ireſh parcels of the ſubject ; but that the latter cannot be in like 
manner improved by cohabatggg, or re- diſtilling them from freth in- 
gredients. See Part II. Chi V. Sect. II. 2 
As the oils of many W do not freely diſtil with a leſs 
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not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to- 
tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate, it follows, that ſpirit 
elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that never. 


theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate perfectly 
diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubject as the 
diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the flower the diſtil. 
lation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly ſeparated in 
their native ſtate. : | 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, 


conſiſt of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 


which is luted a large cad with a fwan neck. The vapour ariſing 
into the 'head, 1s hence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refrigeratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a receiver. In the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes ; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral. proceſſes to the greateſt advantage. . 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub- 
ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col- 
lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt; ſo that 
where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 
thus be obtained diſtinct, without one's being injured by the pro- 


. ceſs which collects the other. | 


Tux ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils 
of vegetables and animals; the mineral acid ſpirits; and the metallic 


fluid quickſilver; which, as they require a much —_— degree of 


heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they 
likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 
The diſtillation of theſe 1s pertormed in low glaſs veſſels, called, 
from their necks being bent to one ſide, retorts: to the further end 
of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the furnace, 
the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a refrigeratory: 
nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtomed, eſpecially 
in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally af 
wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel of col 
water. 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly fe, 
tained by a fixt matter, as fcarce to ariſe even over the low neck of 
the \ retort. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ſtraight- 
necked earthen veſſels, called /ongnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that 
the vapour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent ; a receive! 
is luted to the end of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, 
the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled The matter which remains in 
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Chap. IV. SUBLIMATION. 88. 
the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called 
caput mortuum. f | | | . 

In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently ge- 
nerated ; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off or burſts 
the receiver. The danger of this may, in good meaſure, be pre- 
vented, by ſlowly raiſing the fire; but more effectually, by leaving 
a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopped with 
a wooden plug; or inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe of ſuch; 
a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not be able to 
riſe to the top; but it is ſtill better done by fitting to the apparatus 
other veſſels, by which their vapours may be condenſed, 4 


\ 


S ECT. VIII. 
Sublimation. 


As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently, capable of 
being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing 
proceſs, ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar treatment. 
Fluids are ſaid to il, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſometimes 
both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the ſubliming 
matter concrete into a maſs, it is commonly called a /ublimate ; if 
into a powdery form, flowers. | 

The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline 
ſalts ; neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile -alkalies and acids, as ſal 
ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoin ; mercu- 
rial preparations ; and ſulphur, Bodies, of themſelves not volatile, 
are frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones: 
thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
ferrum ammoniacale, e 

The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but a little way. 
and adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence 
a receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
operation; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall v:a/, or the like, 
being trequently ſuſicicat. 


S E CT. IX. 
Expreſion. 


Tur preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of ſuc- 
culent herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and 


kernels, | 
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ceſs which collects the other. 
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heat than that in which water boils ; as rectified ſpirit of wine is 


not ſuſceptible of this degree of heat; and as this menſtruum to. 
' tally diſſolves theſe oils in their pure ſtate, it follows, that ſpirit 


elevates far leſs from moſt vegetables than water ; but that never. 
theleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it does elevate perfectly 
diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, prove as ſtrong of the ſubject as the 
diſtilled water. The more gentle the heat, and the ſlower the diſtil. 
lation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfectly ſeparated in 
their native ſtate. 

The apparatus made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, waters, and oils, 
conſiſt of a fill, or copper veſſel, for containing the ſubject, on 
which is luted a large head with a fwan neck. The vapour ariſing 
into the head, 1s hence conveyed through a worm, or long ſpiral 
pipe, placed in a veſſel of cold water called a refr:geratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down into a receiver. In the ſecond 
part of this work, we ſhall give ſome improvements in this appa- 
ratus for particular purpoſes ; with directions for performing the 
ſeveral proceſles to the greateſt advantage, 

It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are preſerved in eva- 
poration cannot ariſe in diſtillation, the liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation, properly depurated and inſpiſſated, will yield the ſame 
extracts as thoſe prepared from the tincture or decoction of the ſub- 


ject made on purpoſe for that uſe; the one of theſe operations col- 


lecting only the volatile parts, and the other the more fixt ; ſo that 
where one ſubject contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may 
thus be obtained diſtinct, without one's being injured by the pro- 


THe ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſtillation are, the groſs oils 
of vegetables and animals; the mineral acid ſpirits; and the metallic 


fluid quickſilver; which, as they require a much * degree of 


heat to elevate them than the foregoing liquors can ſuſtain, ſo they 
likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the action of the fire. 
The diſtillation of theſe is 5 in low glaſs veſſels, called, 
from their necks being bent to one ſide, retorts: to the further end 
of the neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the furnace, 
the vapours ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe of a refrigeratory : 
nevertheleſs, to promote this effect, ſome are accuſtomed, eſpecially 
in warm weather, to cool the receiver, by occaſionally applying 
wet cloths to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel of cold 
water, | 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or ſtrongly re. 
tained by a fixt matter, as ſcarce to ariſe even over the low neck o 
the \ retort. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly diſtilled in ſtraight- 
necked earthen veſſels, called /ongnecks, laid on their ſides, fo that 
the vapour paſſes off laterally with little or no aſcent ; a receiver 
is luted to the end of the neck without the furnace: in this manner, 
the acid ſpirit of vitriol is diſtilled. The matter which remains in 
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the retort or longneck, after the diſtillation, is vulgarly called 
caput mortuum. | | 

In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is frequently ge- 
nerated ; which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, blows off or burſts 
the receiver. The danger of this may, in good meaſure, be pre- 
vented, by ſlowly raiſing the fire; but more effectually, by leaving 
a ſmall hole in the luting, to be occaſionally opened or ſtopped with 
a wooden plug; or inſerting at the juncture an upright pipe of ſuch 
a height, that the ſteam of the diſtilling liquor may not be able to 
riſe to the top; but it is ſtill better done by fitting to the apparatus 
other veſſels, by which their vapours may be condenſed, 


S ECT. 


Sublimation. 


As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently, capable of 
being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed matters, by the foregoing 
proceſs, ſo various ſolid bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar treatment. 
Fluids are ſaid to %iil, and ſolids to ſublime; though ſometimes 
both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If the ſubliming 
matter concrete into a maſs, it is commonly called a /ublimate ; if 
into a powdery form, flowers. | 

The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile alkaline 
ſalts ; neutral ſalts compoſed of volatile -alkalies and acids, as fal 
ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, and flowers of benzoin; mercu- 
rial preparations ; and ſulphur, Bodies, of themſelves not volatile, 
are frequently made to ſublime by the mixture of volatile ones: 
thus iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the preparation of the 
Ferrum ammoniacale, 

The fumes of ſolid bodies, in cloſe veſſels, riſe but a little way, 
and adhere to that part of the veſſel where they concrete. Hence 
a receiver or condenſer is leſs neceſſary here than in the preceding 
operation; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall vial, or the like, 
being frequently ſufficient. 


96 T. 


Expreſſion. 


Tur preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the juices of ſuc- 

—_ herbs and fruits; and the inſipid oils of the unctuous ſeeds and 

ernels, 8 | 
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The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be previouſly well 
beaten or ground; but herbs are to be only moderately bruiſed, 
The ſubject is then included in a hair bag, and preſſed betwixt 
wooden plates, in the common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice 


runs from it. 


— 


Tre expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the ſame manner 
as that of juices; only, here, iron plates are ſubſtituted for the 
wooden ones there made uſe of. The ſubject is well pounded, and 
included in a ſtrong canvaſs bag, betwixt which and the plates of 
the preſs a hair-cloth is interpoſed. 

The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtained, unin. 
jured, by this operation, if performed without the uſe of heat; 
which though it greatly promotes the extraction of the oil, at the 
ſame tine impreſſes an ungratetul flayour, and increaſes its diſpo. 
fition to grow rancid. 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances generally carry with 
them a portion of their eſſential oil: hence the ſmell and flavour of 
the expreſſed oils of nutmegs and mace. They are very rarely 
found impregnated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject; 
oil of muſtard f-ed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of acrimony as 
that of almonds, the pungency of the muſtard remaining entire in 
the cake left after the expreſſion. | 


SECT, X. 


Exficcation. 


T ure are two general methods of exſiccating or drying moiſt 
bodies; in the one, their humid parts are exhaled by heat; in the 
other, they are imbibed or abtorbed by fubſtances, whoſe ſoft and 
ſpongy texture adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined 
with, or diſſolved in, a fluid, as recent vegetables and their juices, 
require the firſt : ſuch as are only ſuperficially mixed, as when 
earihy or ind.ifoluble powders ate ground with water, are commo— 
diouſly ſeparated from it by the ſecond. 
Vegetables and their parts are ufually exficcated by the natural 
warmth of the air; the affiſtance of a gentle artifictal heat may, 


nevertheleſs, in general, be not only ſaſely, but advantageouſly had 


recourſe to, By a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may 
be dried, in a little time, without any conſiderable loſs, either of 
their odour or lively colour; which would both be greatly in- 
Jured or deſtroyed by a more flow exficcation in the air. Some 
plants indeed, particularly thoſe of the acrid kind, as horſe-radiſh, 
ichrvy-grats, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, howe!eT 
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carefully performed: but far the greater number retain them unim- 

aired, and often improved. | 1 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by the heat of 
the ſun ; or, where this is not ſufficient, by that of a water bath, or 
an oven moderately warm. The thinner juices may be gently boiled 
till they begin to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing : this 
procels, termed INSPISSATION Or EVAPORATION, has been ſpok- 
en of already. The Juices of ſome plants, as arum root, briony 
root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſeparate, upon ſtanding for 
ſome time, into a thick part, which falls to the bottom ; and a thin 
aqueous one, which ſwims above it: this Hatter is to be poured off, 
and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth : preparations of this 
kind have been uſually called F&cULz ; that of the wild cucum- 
ber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the only one which practice 
now retains. 

Indiſſoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick conſiſtence, 
may be eaſily freed from the greateſt part of it, by dropping them 
on a chalk-/ione, or ſome powdered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, 
which readily imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid 
is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may be ſeparated 
by decantation or filtration. It has been before obſerved, that one 
of the principal circumſtances favouring termentation was a certain 
degree of moiſture ; exſiccation is therefore employed to diſſipate 
humidity, and render vegetables thereby leſs liable to thoſe changes 
produced by a kiud of inſenfible fermentation. | 


” "CT 


Comminution, 


Co NU ION is the bare reduction of ſolid coherent bodies 
into (mall particles or powder. The methods of effecting this are 
various, according to the texture of the ſubject. 

Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not very hard, and 
mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt ones, are eaſily PULVERIZED 
na mortar, or a mill. | 

For very light dry ſubſtances, reſins, and the roots of a tenacious 
texture, the mortar, may in ſome caſes be previouſly rubbed with a 
little ſweet oil, or a few drops of oil to be occaſionally added: this 
prevents the finer powder of the firſt from flying off, and the others 
from cohering under the peſtle. Camphor is moſt commodiouſly 
powdered, by rubbing it with a little rectified ſpirit of wine. us 1 

ough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of Oranges and lemons, 


c. are moſt conveniently raſped; and ſof oily bodies, as gutmegs, 
paſſed through h | 
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The comminution of the harder minerals, as calamine, cryſtal, 
flint, &c. is greatly facilitated by EXTINCTION ; that is, by heat. 


ing them red-hot, and quenching them in water: by repeating this 


proceſs a few times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily pulver. 
able. This proceſs, however, is not to be applied to any of the 
alkaline or calcareous ſtones ; leſt, inſtead of an inſipid powder, we 
produce an acrimonious calx or lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ſtrongly cohering in their natural 
ſtate, prove extremely brittle when heated, inſomuch as to be eaſily 
divided into ſmall particles by dextrous agitation. Hence the off. 
cinal method of pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and, at the inſtant of 
its beginning to return into a ſtate of ſolidity, briſkly ſhaking it in 
a wooden box. The comminution of metals, in this manner, is 
termed by the metallurgiſts GRANULATION. 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may be reduced 
into powder in large quantity, by diſſolving them in boiling water, 
ſetting the ſolution over a moderate fire, and keeping the 1alt con- 
ſtantly ſtirring during its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, 
disjoined by the fluid, from re- uniting together into larger maſſes. 

Powders are reduced to a great — of fineneſs by TRI Tu- 
RATING, or rubhing them, for a length of time, in a mortar, 
Such as are not diſſoluble in water, or injured by the admixture of 
that fluid, are moiſtened with it into the confiſtence of a paſte, and 
LEVIGATED, or ground, on a flat {ſmooth marble or iron plate; or 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, in mz//s made 
for that uſe. 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple operations of phar- 
macy, has, in many caſes, very conſiderable effect. The reſinous 


purgatives, when _ triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the 


animal fluids, and conſequently prove more cathartic, and leſs irri- 


tating, than in their groſſer ſtate. Crude antimony, which, when 
reduced to a tolerable fine powder, diſcovers little medicinal virtue, 
if levigated to a great degree of ſubtility, proves a powerful alte. 


rative in many chronical diforders. i 
By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made to float in 
the lighteſt fluid *, for a longer or ſhorter time, according to their 


* Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of 
the body ; and, at the ſame time, ſuppoſe the peculiar virtnes of certain 
medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their 
gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mer- 
curial preparations, by being finely comminuted, would loſe propor- 
tionably their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has 
been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhews, that this is far from being 
the caſe; and that comminution by no means leſſens, but rather in- 
creaſes its power : when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes 
readily into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an 41. 
terative or a ſialagogue; while, in a groſſer form, it is apt to irritate the 
ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being con- 
veyed into the blood. | | 
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eater or leſs degree of tenuity. Hence we are furniſhed with an 
excellent criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and a method 
of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſſer, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of ELUTRIATION, or waſhing over, | 


Ber. 
Fuſion. 


F USION is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a ſtate of fluidity by 
fre, Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the pure earths, and the ſolid 
parts of animals and vegetables excepted, melt in proper degrees of 
fire; ſome in a very gentle heat, while others require its utmoſt 
violence. . ; | 

Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, LIQUEFY in a 
gentle warmth ; wax, pitch, ſulphur, and the mineral bitumens, 
require a heat too great for the hand to ſupport ; fixt alkaline ſalts, 
common ſalt, nitre, require a red, or almoſt white heat to MELT 
them; and glaſs, a full white heat, 

Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, flow lo 
before iguition ; antimony likewiſe melts before it is viſibly red-hot, 
but not before the veſſel is conſiderably ſo: the regulus of an- 
timony demands a much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red 
heat; gold and ſilver require a low white heat; copper a bright 
white heat; and iron an extreme white heat. 6 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes ſometimes a men- 
ſtruum for another, not fuſible of itſelf in the ſame degree of fire. 
Thus red-hot ſilver melts, upon being thrown into melted lead leſs 
hot than itſelf and thus if ſteel, heated ro whiteneſs, be taken out 
of the furnace, and applied to a roll of ſulphur, the ſulphur inſtantly 
liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt with it ; hence the chalybs 
cum ſulphure of the ſhops. This concrete, nevertheleſs, remark- 
ably impedes the fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead, which, when 
united with a certain quantity of ſulphur, is ſcarce to be perfect] 
melted by a very ftrong fire : hence the method, deſcribed in its 
place, of puriſying zinc, a metal upon which ſulphur has no effect 
from the lead ſo frequently mixed with it. 


lion with metals. 
calces and glaſſes prepared from metals themſelves, float diſtinct 
upon the ſurface, and form what is called scoRIA or droſs, Where 
the quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it is moſt 
commodiouſly ſeparated by pouring the whole into a conical mould ; 
tue pure metal or REGULUs, though ſmall in quantity, occupies a 
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Sulphur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which mingles in fu- 
Farthy, ſaline, and other matters, even the 
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conſiderable height in the lower narrow part of the cone, and when 
eongealed, may be eaſily freed from the ſcoriæ by a hammer, The 
mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather ſmoked, to make the 
metal come freely - out ; * thoroughly dried and heated, to pre- 
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| | vent the exploſion which ſometimes happens from the ſudden con. 
[ tact of melted metals with moiſt bodies. 
| 


SECT. XII. 


Calcination. 


By calcination is underſtood, the reduction of ſolid bodies, by 
the means of fire, from a coherent to a powdery ſtate, accom- 
panied with a change of their quality; in which laſt reſpect, this 
proceis differs from comminution. | 

To this head belong, the burning of vegetable and animal 
matters, otherwiſe called USTION, INCINERATION, or CONCRE- 

NMATION; and the change of metals into a powder, which in 
the fire either does not melt, or VITRIFIES, that is, runs into 
glaſs, | | 
- The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by keeping 
them in fuſion for ſome time. The free admiſſion of air is eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary to the ſucceſs of this operation; and hence, when 
the ſurface of the metal appears coverad with calx, this muſt be 
taken off, or raked to one fide ; otherwiſe the remainder, excluded 
from the air, will not undergo the chenge intended. If any coal, 
or other inflammable matter that does not contain a mineral acid, 
be ſuffered to fall into the veſſel, the effect expected from this 
operation will hot be produced, and part of what is already calcined, 
will be REVIVED or REDUCED ; that is, it will return into its me- 
tallic form again. 

Thoſe. metals which require a ſtrong fire to melt them, calcine 
with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow. Hence 
the burning or scoRIFICATION of ſuch iron or copper veſſels, 2 
are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without defence from the al, 
Gold and ſilver are not calcinable by any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes ; nevertheleſs, the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal employed. 

The antimonial regulus gains about one eleventh part of its weight; 
zinc, ſometimes one tenth; tin, above one ſixth ; and lead, in 1 
converſion into minium, often one fourth, FI 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, filver, and mercury &. 
cepted, is greatly promoted by nitre. This ſalt, expoſed to the file 
in conjunction with any inflammable fubſtances, extricates Util 
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inflammable matter, and burſts with it into flame, accompanied with 


a hiſſing noiſe : this proceſs is uſually termed DEFLAGRATION or 
DETONATION. N 

All the metallic calces and ſcoriæ are revived into this metallic 
ſtate, by fuſion with any vegetable or animal inflammable matter. 
They are all more difficult of fuſion than the reſpective metals 
themſelves: and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 


excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome addition, in 


the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced in the common furnaces. 
The additions, called fluxes, employed for promoting the fuſion, 
conſiſt chiefly of fixt alkaline ſalts : a mixture of alkaline ſalt with 
inflammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a reducing flux, 
as contributing at the ſame time to bring the calx into fuſion, and 
to revive it into metal, Such a mixture is commonly prepared 
ſrom one part of nitre, and two parts of tartar z by grinding them 
well together, ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of coal, or a 
red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and ſuffering them to de- 
fiagrate or burn, till they are changed into a black alkaline coaly 
maſs, This is the common reducing flux of the chemiſts, and 
called from its colour the black flux. Metallic calces, or ſcoriæ, 
mingled with twice their weight of this compound, and expoſed to a 
proper fire, in a cloſe covered crucible, melt, and reſume their me- 
tallic form; but, though they received an increaſe of weight in the 
calcinaticn, the revived metal is always found to weigh conſiderably 
leſs than the quantity from which the calx was made. 


Wr have now given a conciſe view of the operation neceſſary for 
pharmaceutical purpoſes : but theſe will be further treated of in the 
courſe of the ſucceeding parts of this work, where particular ſub- 
ſtances are directed to undergo ſuch proceſſes as are neceſſary for 


acquiring any deſired product. As for the inſtruments which have 


been deſcribed, by which the operations are to be performed, they ap- 
pear ſufficient to anſwer the propoſed ends; but further knowledge 
may be acquired by conſulting the works of modern chemiſts, viz. 
tie works of LavorsIER, FouRCROY, CHAPTAL, and Ni- 
ecH0LSON's Chemical Dictionary. | | 
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Tims term includes every ſubſtance uſed in medicine, and by ſome 


is extended even to every article uſed as food and drink. 

Writers on the Materia Medica have endeavoured to arrange the vari- 
ous articles of which it is compoſed 1ato different claſſes; but a light in- 
veſtigation would ſoon convince us of the inaccuracy of the plans 
which have been preſented to us, particularly ſome of the beſt—Car- 
' THEUSER — NEWMAN — Lewis — GLEDITSOH — LIN N Aus — AT- 
row — and Vogtr. But Dr. CULLEN has ſupplied us with one, the 
moſt judiciouſly arranged. — On which ſubject he ſays — “ That as 
the ſtudy of the Materia Medica is truly the ſtudy of medicinal vir- 
tues, ſo the plan that . arranges the ſeveral ſubſtances, according to 
their agreeing in ſome general virtues, will be the beſt adapted to ac- 
quiring the knowledge of theſe, and will moſt readily inform the prac- 
titioner what different means he can employ for his general purpoſe. 
It will alſo inform him, how far the ſeveral ſimilar ſabſtances may dif- 
fer in their degree of power, and how far, from the particular qualities af- 
fiened to each, he may be directed, or limited in his choice. — As'R 


ſeems proper that every practitioner ought, as far as poſſible, to [ | 
a 


on general indications, ſo it is evident that his ſtudy of the Materia 
Medica is eſpecially to know the ſeveral means that can anſwer there, 
Such a plan muſt be moſt proper for giving inſtruction ; and. if, while 
medicines are arranged, according as they anſwer general indications, 
the particulars be likewiſe thrown together, as far as poſſible, according 


to their ſenſible qualities and botanical affinities, this plan will have the 
advantage of any other that bas been propoſed, for preſenting together 


the ſubje& that ought-to be conſidered at one and the fame time, and 


give the beſt means of recolle&ing every thing that relates to them? 
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He then arranges the different fubſtances in the following order: 
A. SUCH AS SUPPLY NOURISHMENT—dSo/id food—-Liquids and condi. 


ments. 


B. MepicinEs WHICH ACT UPON THE SIMPLE soIIDS -A ingents — 


6 34908 - UPON THE LIVING SOLIDS - Stimulants — Sedativer— 


Narcetics—Refrigerants—Antiſpaſmodics — | 


D. Tnosg waicn ACT UPON THE FLUIDs,—rſt. ſuch as alter their 
fluidity—Attenuant.— Inſpiſſauts and their mixture 2d. Correctors of 
acrimony in general—Demulcents; — 3d. in general—Anti-acids— Anti al. 


Kaline.— Anti- putreſcents;—and, laſtly, 


E. EvacuanTs — £rrhine; — Sialagogues — Ex, clorauts — Emetics ws 
Cathartics — Diuretics — Diaphoretics and Menagogues. 

By other authors they are differently divided — BoERAUAAVvE de Vi. 
ribus, Medicumentorum— GrtcGoky Conſpectus Medicine Theoreticæ 
— WALIISs on Health and Difeafe. 

But it has been imagined, that the whole materia medica is reducible 
« under the three diſtinctions of alteratives, evacuants, and refloratives ; 
te the firſt comprehending all that has any power to alter the conſtitution, 
„ without ſenſibly increaſing or diminiſhing any of the natural evacua- 
« tions; the ſecond, whatever viſibly promotes thoſe diſcharges; and 
& the third, all that contributes to leſſen them, and make the increaſe 
„ greater than the waſte.” Theſe diviſions being too general, they are 
broke into ſubdiviſions ; and theſe again are further divided into differ- 
ent claſſes, under more reſtrained denominatious, as cardiac, carmina- 
tive, hyſteric, tomachic, &c. | | | | 

Specious as this plan may appear to be, I am afraid that the execution 
of it, to any uſeful purpoſe, would require a far more extenfive know- 
ledge of the nature and operation of medicines than. has yet been at- 
tained to. A juſt and uſeful method of fimples is ſcarcely to be ex- 
pected, while thoſe properties, on which the. method is founded, are 
imperfectly known, and in many articles only conjectural. 

In all the arrangements that have been hitherto contrived upon this 
plan, there appears a ſtriking incongruity among the ſeveral articles of 
which even the ultimate ſubdiviſions are compoſed ; ſubſtances ex- 
tremely diſſimilar being claſſed together, as cantharides and tea, to- 
bacco and bran, hemlock and cowſlips, ſcurvy-graſs and raifins, arum 


* 


root and liquorice, wormwood and parſneps, cinnamon and nettles, 


raſpberries and chalk, artichokes and alum, cloves and coffee, muſtard- 
ſeed and black cherries, &c. Nor are theſe incongruities to be laid 


always to the charge of the authors; the nature of the ſyſtem itſelf ren- | 


ders them often unavoidable; for the particular effect, which entitles 
a medicine to a particular claſs, may be produced by ſubſtances very 
diſſimilar, and even oppoſite in their general powers: thus the alvine 
excretions are reſtrained by ſtarch, wax, tormentil root, opium: among 
the capital diuretics are cantharides, nitre, fixt alkaline ſalts, ſquills- 
It ſhould ſeem, that the method of arrangement cannot be a juſt one, 
which requires ſubſtances ſo diſcordant. to be ranked together; and 
which farther requires each of theſe ſubſtances to be ranked over 
again, in other claſſes, along with other ſubſtances to which they are 


equally diſcordant. | 14 


# 
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There is alſo a material imperfection in this ſcheme, even in the 
primary diviſions. Steel and its preparations act, in different circum- 
ſtances, both as evacuants and reſtoratives. Mercury and antimony 
afford, in their different 1 both evacuants and alteratives, 
and there are many other drugs which are ſometimes uſed as alteratives, 
and ſometimes as evacuants : indeed, all evacuants, in diminiſhed doſes, 
ſeem to act merely as alteratives. It ſhould ſeem therefore that “ the 
« diviſion of the whole materia medica into alteratives, evacuants, and 
« reſtoratives,” is a diviſion not founded in nature, even if there were 
no objection to the vague meaning of the appellations themſelves. 

Cartheuſer has divided the materia medica on a plan which appears 
more rational. Inſtead of the operations of medicines in the human 
body, which are precarious, complicated, and greatly diverſified ac- 
cording to the doſe, the preparation, and the circumſtances of the pa- 
tient, he takes for the baſis of his arrangement their more ſimple, ob- 
vious, and conſtant properties, as bittterneſs, ſweetneſs, aftringency, 
acidity, &c. Having conſidered the nature of bitterneſs, for inſtance, 
in general, he examines what effects medicines poſſeſſed of this property 
are capable of producing in the body, and in what circumſtances they 
may be expected to be ſerviceable, and then proceeds to an account of 
the particular bitters. | | 

This method is of real uſe, but its uſe is limited to a ſmall part of the 
materia medica. There are many of the medicinal fimples, in which 
we can diſtinguiſh no prevailing qualities of this kind; there are many, 
in which different qualities are blended together; and many, which, 
though ſimilar in theſe kinds of qualities, are very diſſimilar in their 
operations in the human body. Thus, though gentian and aloes agree 
In having a bitter taſte, and ſugar and manna in being ſweet, their me- 
dicinal virtues are reſpectively very different. Accordingly the author 
is obliged in ſome caſes to depart from his general plan, and found the 
diviſion on the medicinal effects: he makes one claſs of purgatives and 
metics, and another of vaporoſe inebriants and narcotics: this laſt 
laſs conſiſts of tobacco, elder-flowers, ſaffron, opium, and poppy- 
leeds; ſubſtances certainly very diſcordant in all their qualities that re- 
late to medical intentions. | 
In this work, inſtead of attempting a medicinal diſtribution of the 
Iimples, which I apprehend not to be practicable, to any good purpoſe, 
and which, as hitherto executed, ſeems more likely to miſlead the 
reader than to promote true knowledge, I ſhall take them in the order 
of the alphabet; and even in this order we ſhall ſeldom perhaps find 
ſubſtances more diflimilar come together, than thoſe which have been 
Joined in one claſs by ſome of the ſyſtematic writers. It may be 
proper, however, to premiſe ſome general obſervations on certain claſſes 
df medicines, in Cartheuſer's manner, and thus to preſerve the leſs ex- 
eptionable parts of his plan, with ſome amendments, . 
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Part, II. 


ACIDS. 


native; as ſorrel, wood-ſorrel, juice of 
lemons, oranges, barberries, and other 


Claſs I. Vegetable fruits. 


| produced by fermentation ; as vinegar and 


_ tartar. 


Claſs II. Mineral : the acids of vitriol, nitre, and common 
| ſalt. | 


H E medical effects of acids, 
os duly diluted, and given in 
proper doſes, are to cool, quench 
thirſt, correct a tendency to putre- 
faction, and allay inordinate mo- 
tions of the blood. By thefe qua- 
lities, 4n hot bilious temperaments 
and inflammatory diſorders, they 
frequently reſtrain immoderate hæ- 
morrhages, and promote the na- 
tural ſecretions; in ſome kinds of 
fevers, they excite a copious dia- 
phoreſis, where the warm medi- 


cines, called alexipharmic, tend 


rather to prevent this falutary diſ- 
charge. 
Vegetable acids, particularly the 
native juices of certain plants and 
fruits, have ſome degree of ſa- 


ponaceous quality; by means of 


which they attenuate or diſſolve 
viſcid phlegm, and deterge the veſ- 
ſels; and thus prove ſerviceable 
in ſundry chronical diforders. In- 
veterate ſcurvies have ſometimes 
yielded to their continued uſe, eſ- 
pecially when given in conjunction 
with medicines of the acrid or pun- 
gent kind. Experienee has ſhewn, 
that the acrid antiſcorbutics have 
much better effects when thus ma- 
naged, than when exhibited by 


lity. 


themſelves; hence in the fei 
ſcorbutici of our diſpenſatory, Se. 
ville orange juice is uſefully join. 
ed to that of the cochl-aria and n. 
turtium. 

The mineral acids inſtantly co- 
agulate blood: the vegetable dilute 
it, even when inſpiſſated or thick- 
ened by heat; in which ſtate, wz- 
tery liquors will not mingle with 
it. Hence, in ſome fevers, where 
water runs off by the kidneys al- 
moſt as pale and infipid as it ws 
drank, vegetable acids render the 
urine of the due colour and qui 
The mineral acids (the ſpi- 
rit of nitre in particular), combin- 
ed with vinous ſpirits, have a like 
effect. EY 

Acids are prejudicial in cold, 
pale, phlegmatic habits, where the 
veſſels are lax, the circulation lan- 
guid, bile deficient, and the power 
of digeſtion weak. In theſe caſe, 
an acid is often generated in thi 
ſtomach, from milk and moiſt ve 
getable food, which, while it con- 
tinues in the firſt paſſages, occi- 
ſions uneaſineſs about the ſto- 
mach, flatulencies, ſometimes griÞ- 
ing pains of the bowels, and v0: 
mitings. | 
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Oyſter Shells, 


Crabs Claws, and Eyes, ſo called, Some Marles, 


Coral, red and white, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


THE virtues of theſe ſubſtances 

ire, to abſorb. or deſtroy acidities 

n the firſt paſſages, and conſe- 
uently remove ſuch diſorders as 
Yroceed from that cauſe. The cor- 

lial, alexipharmic, antifebrile, and 
ther like virtues, attributed to 
beſe medicines, appear to have 
5. ittle foundation; or, at beſt, are 
ny ſecondary ones. When unit- 
_ with the acid, they form a 

Neutral ſaline compound, poſ- 
eſſing ſome degree of an aperi- 
Int and detergent quality, though 
oo inconſiderable to be in general 
egarded. 

The abſorbent earths were all 
rangers to medicine in the earlier 
ies; and their uſe does not ſeem 
have been eſtabliſhed before the 
Wt century; when ſome practi- 
oners, from an opinion that moſt 
Winds of diſeaſes proceeded from a 
reternatural acid, introduced a 
reat variety of antiacid bodies, 
oth of the earthy and ſaline kind; 
Ind very liberally exhibited them 
Wn almoſt every occaſion, 
It is certain that in children, and 
ults of a weak conſtitution, and 

hoſe food is chiefly of the ve- 
Wetable aceſcent kind, ſundry diſ- 

rders are occaſioned by acidities; 
eſe readily. diſcover themſelves 
ſour eructations, the pale colour 

| the face, and in children by the 
bur ſmell and green colour of the 
vine feces, which are ſometimes 
d manifeſtly acid as to raiſe a 
rong efferveſcence with alkaline 
its. In theſe caſes, and theſe only, 


3 of abſorbent earths is indi- 
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INSIPID EARTHS capable of ABSORBING ACIDS, 


OE 


Chalk, 


Limeſtones, 
Marbles, 


Spars. 


If there be really no acid juices 
in the ventricle, theſe earths are 
apt to concrete with the mucous 
matter uſually lodged there, into 
hard indiſſoluble maſſes; which 
have ſometimes been thrown up by 
vomit, or found in the ſtomach 


upon diſſection. Hence indigeſtion, 


loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomiting, 
obſtructions of the bowels, and other 
diſorders. Sometimes the ſtomach 
and inteſtines have been found 
lined with a cruſt, as it were, of 
theſe earthy bodies, which muſt 
not only have prevented the ſepa- 
ration of the gaſtric liquor, but 
likewiſe cloſed the orifices of the 


lacteal veſſels, ſo as to obſtruct the 


paſſage of the chyle into the maſs 
of blood. | 

Some ſuppoſe the earthy powders 
capable (without the concurrence 
of any acid) of paſling the lacteals 
along with the chyle; and al- 
ledge, in ſupport of this opinion, 
that when triturated with water, 
they are in part taken up, and 
carried with it through a filter of 
paper; the filtrated liquor leav- 
ing, upon evaporation, a portion of 
whitiſh earthy matter. This expe- 
riment (allowing the conſequence 
to be juſtly drawn from it) is itſelf 


erroneous : the reſiduum proceeds 


from the earth naturally contained 
in the water, not from that em- 


ployed in the experiment; for if 


pure diſtilled water be made uſe of, 
it will leave no reſiduum, though 


long triturated, or digeſted with 


the earth, | 
All theſe bodies, particularly 

thoſe of the animal kind, contain, 
| Fa | 
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beſides their purely alkaline earth, 
a portion of glutinous matter. An 
inſtance of this we have in crabs' 
eyes. If theſe be macerated in the 
weaker acids, or the ſtronger ſuf- 
ficiently diluted with water, the 
earthy part will be diſſolved, and 
the animal glue remain in form of 
a ſoft tranſparent mucilage. The 
glutinous ſubſtance increaſes their 
tendency to concrete in the ſtomach; 
and, hence, thoſe which contain 
leaſt thereof ſhould be preferred to 
the others. The minera] earths 
contain the leaſt of this kind of 
matter, and ſome of them are very 
eafy of ſolution ; chalk, for in- 
ſtance, which may therefore be 
given with greater ſafety than the 
animal abſorbents. Theſe ſub- 
ſtances, diveſted of their conglu- 
tinating matter- by means of fire, 
are reduced into acrimonious cal- 
ces or limes, and thus become me- 
dicines of a different claſs. 
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The teeth, bones, hoofs, and 
horns of animals, conſiſt of the ſame 
3 with the animal abſor. 

ents above - mentioned, but com. 


bined in different proportions: the 


quantity of gelatinous matter is ſo 
large, as to defend the earthy pan 
from the action of weak acids; 
while the earth, in its turn, pro. 
tects the gluten from being eaſily 
diſſolved by watery liquors. Hence 
theſe bodies in their crude ſtate 
though recommended as poſlefling 
ſingular virtues, are not found ty 
have any virtue at all. 

Experiments have been mad: 
for determining the degree of fo. 
lubility, or comparative ſtrength, 
of theſe earths; the principal of 
which are arranged in the tuo 
following tables, one taken from 
Langius, and the other from Hom- 
berg. | 


Table of the quantity of acid deſtroyed by different abſorbents. 


Some kinds of Limeſtones 1 F160} 
Oyſter Shells 120 | 
Chalk 100 
Shells of Garden Snails 'S | 100 
Calcined Cray Fiſh 2 | 100. 
_— | — 80 
: ooth of the Sea Horſe & | 80 
8 AF 4 Volatile Salts 24 80$. repel 
| Fixt Salts . 
Coral, red and white 60 
Crabs' Eyes | 8 50 
Egg Shells 1 
Mother of Pearl 50 
| Crabs* Claws 40 
L Jaw-bone of the Pike-fiſh } ( 30 
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grains. 
Crabs' Eyes - 216 
Mother of Pearl 144 
Pearls — - 128 
=, Oyſter Shells 1566 
6 grains of 
Spiri of Salt 4 - "x 5 ; = 
diſſolved, of | Orjental Bezoar 118 
Occidental Bezoar 123 
Quick Lime - 199 
L Slacked Lime 193 
Crabs' Eyes 2097 
Mother of Pearl 202 
Pearls = 1 — - 219 
3 Oyſter Shells — 236 
576 grains of 3 | 
Spirit of Nitre4 r 3 — 
diſſolved, of Griental Bezoar 108 
Occidental Bezoar 144 
Quick Lime - +< 180 
| Slacked Lime - 216 
Theſe experiments do not ſuffi- of theſe abſorbents. Trial ſhould' 


ciently aſcertain the point intended 
by them. In the firſt ſet, the quan- 
tity of acid is too vague and inde- 
termined : in the ſecond, we are not 
told whether the acid was perfectly 
ſaturated ; and, in both, the acids 
made uſe of were ſo very different 
from any that can be ſuppoſed ever 
to exiſt in the human body, that 
little can be concluded from them, 
with regard to the medical effects 


flint, &c. 
HESE kinds of ſubſtances 


1 were introduced into medi- 
ine, and many fabulous virtues at- 
ributed to them, by the ſuperſtition 
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have been made with the mild 
vegetable acids, as the juices of 
certain fruits, ſour fermented li- 
quors; or rather with ſour milk. 
Nevertheleſs, theſe tables, though 
not ſo perfect as could be wiſh- 
ed, have their uſe in the hands 
of ſuch as can make proper al- 
lowances. (See the Experimen- 
tal Hiſtory of the materia medica, 
under ACID SPIRITS. 


EARTHS NOT DISSOLUBLE in acids, or other liquors. 
The earths of this kind may be ranged in two claſſes ; 
CLASS I. 


Hard cryſtalline earths: as the ruby, garnet, emeralds, 
ſapphire, hyacinth, and other precious ſtones; cryſtal, 


of the earlier ages. Some of them 
are ſtill preſerved in foreign Phar- 
macopc1as, but they are, at length, 
very juſtly © 294 from ours. 
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Cass II. | 
SOFTER EARTHS: THE TALKY, GYPSEOUS, and ARGIL, 
| LACEOUS. 


"FR= tales and oypſa have rarely 


been uſed as medicines. Some 
of the former, from their unctuous 
ſoftneſs and ſilver hue, ſtand re- 
commended externally as coſme- 
tics; and ſome of the latter, on lit- 
tle better foundation, internally, as 
aſtringents. But they have long 


GLUTINOUS! 


Vegetable, and Animal Subſtances, 


CLASS I. 


VEGETABLE. 
PURE GUMS, VEGETABLES ABOUNDING 
TRAGACANTH, WITH MUCILAGE: 
SENICA, Orcnis Roos, 


Trzs Gums or CHERRY, Prum, 
AND OTHER EUROPEAN TREEs. 


UMS and mucilages are gluti- 

nous vegetable productions, 
of no particular taſte or ſmell, ſolu- 
ble in water, but not in vinous ſpi— 
rits, or in oils. They differ from one 
another, only in degree of tenacity : 
the more tenacious are called gums; 
thoſe which are leſs ſo, mucilages. 
The former naturally exude from 
certain trees and ſhrubs; the latter 
are extracted by art, Almoſt all 
vegetable ſubſtances contain ſome 


CLASS II. 


= N.1 


MOST animal ſubſtances, the fat 
excepted, contain a viſcous matter, 
in many reſpects ſimilar to the fore- 
going, and capable of being ex- 
tracted by ſtrong coction in water. 


been deſervedly rejected by the 
judicious practitioners; and there. 
fore it will be of no uſe to trouble 
our readers with inveſtigating the 
component parts of theſe ſub. 
ſtances, as they are not. calculated 
-to anſwer any pharmaceutical pur. 
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poſes, 


, 


AL TMA Roor, 
Quince SEEDs, Oc. 


portion of theſe, which, after the 
reſinous part has been extracted by 
ſpirit, may be ſeparated from the re- 
maining matter by means of water, 

The general virtues of theſe 
kinds of ſubſtances are to thicken 
the fluids, and defend the ſolids 
from them, when grown ſharp 0r 
corroſive, Hence their uſe in 4 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of 
the inteſtines is abraded. 


M AL. 


Animal glues and jellies hart 
the general qualities of the veg 
table gums and mucilages ; un 
this difference, that the former at 
more nutrimental, and apt to ft 
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into a putrid ſtate. Conſidered as 
the ſubjects of chemiſtry, the dif- 


ference betw ixt them 1s very great: 
thoſe of the animal kind are changed 
by fire into a volatile alkaline ſalt 


and a fetid oil; the vegetable into 
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an acid liquor, and a very ſmall 
portion of oily matter, confider- 
ably leſs fetid than the former. But 
the moſt nutricious part of animal 
ſubſtances is the finer fluids, which 
in chemical operations are diſſipated. 


SOFT UNCTUOUS SUBSTANCES. 
CLASS I. 


Infipid Vegetable O1Ls, and Subſtances abounding with them, as 
ALMoNDs, and the Kernels of moſt Fruits; Linſeed, and 


the Medullary Part of ſundry other Seeds. 


CLASS II. 
ANIMAL FATS: AS SPERMAC EI. 


NCTUOUS vegetables unite 
with water, by trituration, into 
a milky liquor : and give out their 
oil upon expreſſion. — Theſe kinds 
of oils, and animal fats, diſſolve 
not in any menſtruum except alka- 
line ones ; which change their qua- 
lity, and reduce them into a ſoap, 
diſſoluble in water, but more per- 
fectly in vinous ſpirits: from this 
compound, the oil may, by a ſkil- 
ful addition of acids, be recovered 
in a purer ſtate than before, and 
rendered ſoluble, like eſſential oils, 
in ſpirit of wine. 

The medical virtues of theſe ſub- 
ſtances are, to obtund acrimonious 
humours, and to ſoften and relax 


the ſolids: hence their uſe inter- 
nally, in tickling coughs, heat of 
urine, pains and inflammations; 
and, externally, in tenſion and rigi- 
dity of particular parts. The milky 
ſolutions, commonly called emul- 
ſions, though much leſs emolli- 
ent than the oils themſelves or 


animal fats, have this advantage, 


that they may be given in acute 
or inflammatory diſtempers, with- 
out danger of the ill conſequences 
which the others might ſometimes 
produce. Fats and olls, kept in a 
degree of heat no-greater than that 
of the human body, ſoon become 
rancid and acrimonious ; while 
emulſions tend rather to grow ſour. 


ASTRINGENTS. 


GaLLs, 
TormeNTIL Roor, 
BisTroxT Roor, 


diſtinguiſhed by a rough au- 
dere taſte; and by changing ſolu- 
tons of iron, eſpecially thoſe made 
in the vitriolic acid, of a dark pur- 
ple or black colour. 


STRINGENT ſubſtances are 


BALAUSTINEs, 
TERRA JATON ICA, 
Acacia, Oc. 


Aſtringents yield their virtues 
by infuſion, both to water and vi- 
nous ſpirits, generally in greateſt 

erfection to the former. Oils ex- 
tract nothing from them: nor do 
they give * of their virtue 


F 
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in diſtillation: nevertheleſs, their 
aſtringency is eonſiderably abated 
by evaporating decoctions of them 
to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
and totally deſtroyed by long keep · 
ing. 
The medical effects of theſe kinds 
of ſubſtances are, to conſtringe the 
fibres, and incraſſate, or lightly 
thicken the juices. Their more 
experienced uſe is in diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a debility, or flaccid 
ſtate, of the ſolids; in hæmor- 
rhages, from a thinneſs of the blood, 
laxity or rupture of the veſſels; in 
preternatural diſcharges of other 
kinds, after the offending matter 
has been duly corrected, or evacu- 


ated; and in external relaxations. 


In ſome caſes, they produce the 
effects of aperients; the veſſels, 
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conſtringed and ſtrengthened by 
them, being enabled to protrude 
the circulating juices with greater 
force. ; 

A good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in the uſe of theſe medicine; 
eſpecially thoſe of the more power. 
ful kind. In plethoric habits, in. 
veterate obſtructions, critical eva. 
cuations, and in all kinds of fluxes 
in general, before the morbific mat. 
ter has been expelled, or where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels, aſtrin. 
gents prove eminently hurtful, 
Where critical dyſenteries or diar. 
rhœas are reſtrained by ſtyptics, 
the acrimonious matter, now con- 
fined in the inteſtines, corrodes or 
inflames them; and ſometimes oc. 
caſions a gangrene of the parts, 


SWEETS. 


SUGAR, 
Hox Ex, 


4 vegetable ſweets are a very 


numerous tribe; almoſt every 
plant that has been examined, diſ- 


covering, in ſome of its parts, a ſac- 


charine juice. The bottoms of flow - 
ers, and moſt kinds of ſeeds: and 
grain, when they begin to vegetate, 
are remarkably ſweet. 

Vegetable ſweets are extracted 


both by water and vinous ſpirits; 


moſt readily by the former, but in 
4 perfection by the latter. 

Lothing of their taſte ariſes in di- 
ſtillation with either of theſe li- 
quors: nevertheleſs, by long boil- 
ing with water they become ſome- 
what leſs agreeable; but are not 
much injured by being treated 
in the ſame manner with rectified 
ſpirit. 

The purer ſweets, as ſugar, pro- 
mote the union of diſtilled oils with 
watery liquors, and prevent the 
ſeparation of the butyraceous part 
from milk: from this quality, they 


RarsiNs, 
LiquoRICE, Sc. 


are ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous 
part of the food with the animal 
Juices. Hence ſome have conclud- 
ed, that they increaſe fat : others, 
that they have a contrary effect, by 
preventing the ſeparation of the 
unctuous matter, which forms the 
fat, from the blood : and others, 
that they render the juices thicker 
and mor ſluggiſh, retard the cir- 
culation and cuticular excretion, 
and thus bring on a variety of dil- 
orders. But ſweets have not been 
found to produce any of theſe ef. 
fects, in any remarkable degree: 
common experience ſhows, that 
their moderate, and even liberal 
uſe, is at leaſt innocent; that they 
reconcile, not only to the palate, 
but the ſtomach alſo, ſubſtances 
of themſelves diſguſtful to both; 
and thus render ſalutary whit 
would otherwiſe be injurious te 
the body. 

The unctuous and mucilagino!3 


AE] 
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ſweets, as the impure ſugars, li- 
quorice, &c. have a conſiderable 
degree of emollient and lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thoſe, accompanied 
with ® manifeſt acid, as in the 
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Juices of moſt ſweet fruits, are re- 
markably relaxing; and, if taken 
immoderately, occaſion diarrhea 
and dyſenteries, which ſometimes 
have proved fatal. 


ACRIDS. 


CRIDS are ſubſtances of a 

penetrating pungency. Ap- 
plied to the ſkin, they inflameor ex- 
ulcerate it; chewed, they occaſion a 


copious diſcharge of ſaliva: and 
ſnuffed up the noſe, provoke ſneez- 
ing. 


Theſe ſubſtances, conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, may be 


divided into three claſſes, 


1. In diſtillation with water: as horſe-radiſh:; 
muſtard, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. 


yielding their acrimony 


2. By infuſion only : as the greater celandin 
pyrethrum, &c. y 


3. Neither to infuſion nor diſtillation: as arum 
and dracunculus, 


The general effects of acrid me- 
dicines are, to ſtimulate the veſſels, 
and diſſolve tenacious juices. In 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, ſtag- 
nations of the fluids, and, where 
the contractive power of the ſolids 
is weak, they prove powerful ex- 
pectorants, deobſtruents, diuretics, 
and emmenagogues; and if the pa- 
tient be kept warm, ſudorifics. In 
hot bilious conſtitutions, plethoric 
habits, inflammatory diſtempers, 
where there is already a degree of 
Irritation, where the juices are too 
thin and acrimonious, or the viſ- 
cera unſound ; theſe ſtimulating 
medicines prove highly prejudicial, 
and never fail to aggravate the 
diſeaſe. 

Certain acrid ſubſtances have 
been recommended in dry convul- 
live aſthmas; of the efficacy of the 


ſquill in particular, for the cure of 
this diſorder, ſeveral inſtances are 
related it the Commercium Litera- 
rium of Norimberg for the years 
1737 and 1739. Cartheuſer thinks, 
that not the aſthma itſelf, but a 
particular effect of it, was removed 
by this medicine. He obſerves, 
that, in all aſthmas, the free circu- 
culation of the blood through the 
pulmonary veſſels is impeded: and 
hence, during every paroxyſm, the 
lungs are in a kind of œdema- 
tous ſtate: that if this œdema, 
hecoming habitual, remain after the 
fit is over, it is either perpetually 
occaſioning freſh ones, or gives riſe 
to a dropſy of the breaſt ; that acrid 
medicines, by removing the cede- 
ma, remove what was originally an 
effect of the aſthma, and will be, in 


time, a cauſe of its aggravation. 


AROMATICS. 


ROMATICS are ſubſtances 


of a warm pungent taſte, and 
amore or leſs fragrant ſmell. Some 


TX | 


of the ſpices are purely aromatic, 
as cubebs, pepper, cloves ; ſome 
ſubſtances have a ſweetneſs mixed 
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with the aromatic matter, as ange- 
lica root, aniſeed, fennel ſeed ; 
fome an aſtringency, as cinnamon; 
ſome a ſtrong mucilage, as caſia- 
lignea : ſome a bitterneſs, as orange 
peel. The aromatic matter itſelf, 
contained in different ſubjects, dit- 
fers alſo not a little in its pharma- 
ceutic properties. It is extracted 
from all by rectified ſpirit of wine; 
from ſome in great part, from others 
ſcarcely at all, by water. The aro- 
matic matter of ſome ſubjects, as 
of lemon peel, riſes wholly in di- 
ſtillation, both with ſpirit and wa- 
ter; that of others; as cinnamon, 
riſes wholly with water, but ſcarce- 


ly at all with ſpirit ; while that of 
others, as pepper, is in part left 
behind, after the diſtillation of wa. 
ter itſelf from-the ſpice. 

With regard to the general vir. 
tues of aromatics, they warm the 
ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
habit, raiſe the pulſe, and quicken 
the circulation. In cold languid 
caſes, phlegmatic habits, and a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the ſolids, they 
ſupport the vis vitæ, and promote 
the ſalutary ſecretions In hot bi- 
lious temperaments, plethoric ha. 
bits, inflammatory indiſpoſitions, 
dryneſs and ſtrictures of the fibres, 
they are generally hurtful. 


BIT TERS. 


GENTIAN Roor, 
Hoes, 


ITTERS for the moſt part yield 

their virtue both to watery and 
fpirituous menſtrua ; ſome more 
perfectly to one, and others to the 
other. None of the ſubſtances of 
this claſs give over any thing con- 
fiderable of their taſte in diſtillation, 
either to water or to ſpirit ; their 
bitterneſs remaining entire, and fre- 
quently improved, in the extracts, 
Such as zre accompanied with fla- 
vour, as wormwood, may, by this 
proceſs, be reduced into ſimple fla- 
vourleſs bitters. 

Theſe ſubſtances participate of 
the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 
matics. Their general effects are, 
to conſtringe the fibres of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, to warm the 
habit, attenuate the bile and juices 
in the firſt paſſages, and promote 
the natural evacuations, particular- 
ly of ſweat and urine, In weak- 
neſs of the ſtomach, loſs of appe- 


LESssER CENTAURY, 
CarDUUs, Oc. 


tite, indigeſtion, and the like diſ- 


orders, proceeding from a laxity of 


the ſolids, or cold ſluggiſh indiſpo- 


fition of the juices, theſe kinds of 


medicines do ſervice. Where the 
fibres are already too tenſe and 
rigid, where there is any immode- 
rate heat or inflammation, bitters 
very ſenſibly increaſe the diſtemper; 
and if their uſe be continued, com- 
munitate it to the kidneys : hence 
the urine becomes high coloured, 
{mall in quantity, and, at length, 
ſuppreſſed; a dropſy ſoon ſucceed- 
ing. If the kidneys were before ſo 
lax, as to remain now uninjured, 
yet the other viſcera become gra- 
dually more and more rigid, and 
a tabes is at length brought on. 
Bitter ſubſtances deſtroy infects, 
and prevent putrefaction. Lence 


they are recommended as anthel- 
mintic; and externally as antiſep- 


tics, 


HELLEBORE, 
TALAP, 
Ir Ec AcOANHA, 


HESE ſubſtances conſiſt of a 
reſinous part, in which the 
urgative or emetic quality reſides ; 


and a gummy ſaline one, which acts: 


chiefly as a diuretic. The former 
is extracted or difſolved by vinous 
ſpirits; the latter by water, No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either. | | 

The acrid reſins, exhibited by 
themſelves, tenaciouſly adhere to 
the coats of the inteſtines, by their 
ſtimulating power irritate and 1n- 
flame them, and thus produce ſun- 
dry violent diforders. Hoffman re- 
lates, that he has ſometimes ob- 
ſerved convulſions, and a paraly ſis 
of both ſides, from their uſe. 

Theſe inconveniences may be 
avoided, by previouſly triturating 
them with ſubſtances capable of di- 
viding their tenacious texture, and 
preventing their adhefion; by theſe 
means, they become mild and ſafe, 
operate without diſturbance, and, 
at the ſame time, more effectually 
anſwer the purpoſes intended by 
them, | 

Some have endeavoured to cor- 
rect the ill quality of the reſinous 
purgatives, by the addition of acids 
and aromatic oils, Acids weaken 
their power, but have no other ef- 


fect than what a diminution of the 


doſe would equally anſwer. The 
pungent eſſential oils may ſerve to 
warm the ſtomach, make the medi- 
cine fit eaſier, and thus prevent the 
nauſea, which ſometimes happens ; 
but as ſoon as the reſin begins to 
exert itſelf in the inteſtines, theſe 
oils, inſtead of correcting, increaſe 
its virulence; being themſelves apt 


The foregoing obſervations are 


ETEY 
EMETICS AND CATHARTICS. 


CoLocynTH, 
SCAMMONY, 
GamMBoGE, Oc. 


to occaſion the inconveniences 
which they are here intended to 
prevent, an irritation and inflam- 
mation of the bowels. Alkaline 
ſalts or ſoaps have a better effect; 
as they diſpoſe the refin to ſolution, 
and promote its operation. 

The medicines of this claſs ſeem 
to act by liquefying the juices, and 
ſtimulating the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. If the irritation be 


ſtrong and ſudden, their action is 


quick and upwards: if flower, 
downwards, Cathartics, given in 
a liquid form, or in very ſenfible 
habits, often prove emetic ; and 
emetics, where mucus abounds, 
cathartic, They operate more vio- 
lently in robuſt conſtitutions than 


in thoſe of a contrary tempera- 


ment: the veſſels being in the for- 


mer more tenſe and rigid, and con- 


ſequently leſs capable of bearing an 
equal degree of irritation. 

The action of theſe medicines is 
extended beyond the primæ viæ. 
This appears evident from the in- 
creaſe of the pulſe, which always 
accompanies their operation; and 
from the common obſervation of 
children's being purged by the 
milk, if the nurſes have taken a 
cathartic. Some of them, particu- 
larly hellebore, are ſaid to purge, if 
only applied externally in iffues. 
Purgatives, even of the more power- 
ful kind, exhibited in ſuitable ſmall 
doſes, in conjunction with the 
milder aperients, may be introduced 
into the habit, ſo as to prove nota- 
ble deobſtruents, diuretics, and 
diaphoretics, without acting ſen- 
ſibly by ſtool. | 


inſerted, not with any view to a 


method of fimples, but to give a general idea of the virtues of ſuch 
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medicinal ſubſtances as are poſſeſſed of the qualities which make the 
objects of the reſpective articles. I ſhall dwell no longer on general 
reflections, but proceed to an account of each of the fimples ſeparately, 


ABIETIS lIignum, ſummitates, 


Pini piceæ vel Pini abietis Lin. 


The filver and the red fir; their 
wood, tops, and cones. 

Theſe are large ever-green trees, 
frequent in the northern climates. 
The firſt is ſaid to be found wild in 
ſome parts of England, and the 
ſecond on the hills of Scotland. 


From theſe trees, in different parts 


of Germany, the Straſburgh tur- 
pentine is extracted, of which here- 
after. The wood, and the fruit or 
cones, gathered about the end of 
autumn, abound with reſinous mat- 
ter, and yield, in diſtillation with 
water, an eſſential oil, not greatly 
different from that obtained by the 
ſame means from turpentine.— The 


wood and tops of the fir trees, on 


account of their reſinous juice, are 
ſometimes employed in decoctions 
and diet drinks, for promoting urine 
and ſweat, purifying the blood and 


Juices, and cleanſing and healing in- 


ternal ulcerations, particularly thoſe 
of the urinary paſſages. See the 
article TEREBINTHINA, 

Mrp. Virr. diuretic, and dia- 

phoretic. | 

PRE. Decoct ion. 

ABRO TONI MARIS folia: 
Artemiſia abrotoni Lin. Spec. 
Plant. Southernwood ; the leaves 
LL. E.] 

This is a ſhrubby plant, clothed 
with very finely divided leaves, of a 
greyiſh green colour: the flowers, 
which are very ſmall and yellowiſh, 
hang downwards, ſeveral together, 
from the-middle of the branches to 


the top. It is a native of the warm- 


er countries; in this it is cultivated 
in gardens: the leaves fall off every 
winter: the roots and ſtalks abide 
many years. 

Southernwood has a ſtrong, not 


very diſagreeable ſmell; and a nay. 
ſeous, pungent, bitter taſte ; which 
is totally extracted by rectified ſpi- 
rit, leſs perfectly by watery liquors, 
It is recommended as an anthel. 
mintic; and in gold lencophleg. 
matic habits, as a Himulant, deter. 
gent, aperient, and ſudorifics The 
preſent practice has almoſt entirely 
confined its uſe to external applica. 
tions. The leaves are frequently 
employed in diſcutient and anliſep- 
tic fomentations ; and have been re- 
commended alfo in lotions and un- 
guents for cutaneous eruptions, and 
the falling off of the hair. 

Mevp. VIX T. Stimulant ; deter- 
gent; aperient, and ſudorific. 

Prep. Decoction, and Tinfure; — 
Lotion, and Ointment for cutaneous 
eruptions. 

ABROTONTI FEMIN folia : 
Santoling chamacyparii Lin, La- 
vendar-cotton ; the leaves. 

This plant is all over white and 
hoary : the leaves are compoſed 


of ſmall knobs ſet in rows along a 


middle rib; the flowers ſtand up- 
right on the tops of the ſtalks, It 
1s raiſed in gardens, flowers in June 
and July, and holds its leaves all 
the winter. 

The abrotonum Fæmina is ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the ſame virtues 
with the mas; but in a leſs degree. 
For external purpoſes, the medi- 
cal difference betwixt them 1s not 
very great. — The abrotonum fæ- 
mina is recommended by ſome in 
ky/ieric and other female complaints: 
it has been cuſtomary among the 
common people to uſe a decoction 
of it in milk againſt worms. 

Men. VirT. Stimulant, deter- 
gent, and anthelmintic. _ 

PRE T. Decoctian, and Ointment 
for cutaneous eruptions, 


Part II. 


ABSINTHII VULGARIS fo- 
lia: Artemifie abſmthii . Lin. 
Common wormwood ; the leaves 
[L. E. ; | 

The leaves of this ſort of worm- 
wood are divided into roundiſh 
ſegments, of a dull green colour 
above, and whitiſh underneath. It 
grows wild in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; about London large quanti— 
ties are cultivated for medicinal uſe: 
it lowers in June and July ; and, 
after having ripened its ſeeds, dies 
down to the ground, except a tuft 
of the lower leaves, which generally 
abides the winter. 

Wormwood is a ſtrong bitter : 
and was formerly much uſed as 
ſuch, againſt weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and the like, in medicated 
wines and ales. At preſent it is 
rarely employed in theſe inten- 
tions, on account of the ill reliſh 
and offenſive ſmell with which it is 
accompanied. From theſe it may 
be in part freed by keeping, and 
totally by long coction, the bitter 
remaining entire. An extract, made 
by boiling the leaves in a large 
quantity of water, and evaporating 
the liquor with a ſtrong fire, proves 
a bitter ſufficiently grateful, with- 
out any diſguſtful flavour. — An 
oil diſtilled from this plant [L. E.] 
and an extract [ ZE. ] are kept in the 
ſhops. 

Map. VirxT. Stomachic, corrobo- 
rant, anthelmintic. 

Prep. Oil Extract. Conſerv.— 
nes Fomentation — Green 

ABSIN THII MARITIMI /um- 
mitates: Artemiſie maritime Lin. 
Dea wormwood, commonly, but 
falſely, called Reman wormwood ; 
the tops [L.] | 

The leaves of ſea wormwood 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common, and hoary on the upper 
hide, as well as the lower; the 
ſtalks alſo are hoary all over. It 
grows wild about our ſalt marſhes, 
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and in ſeveral parts near the ſea 
coaſts, — In taſte and ſmell it is 
weaker and leſs unpleaſant than the 
common wormwood. The virtues 
of both are ſuppoſed to be of the 
ſame kind, and to differ oaly in de- 
gree. They have both been con- 
ſidered as fomachic, and corroborant. 
The eſſential oil of wormwood has 
been given internally, in doſes of 
two or three drops, made into pills 
with crumbs of bread as a vermi- 


Fuge, with ſucceſs; and, on the 


ſame account, ſometimes applied 
to the abdomen. 

The tops enter three of our di- 
ſtilled waters, and give name to a 
conſerve L.] They are an ingre- 
dient alſo in the common fomenta- 
tion and green oil [L.] 

Mp. VII r. and PET. The ſame 
as the former. | 

ABSINTHII ROMANITI fol : 
Artemiſia maritime Lin, S. P. 
Roman wormwood ; the leaves and 
tops [Z.] 

This ſpecies is very different in 
appearance from the two forego- 
ing: 1t is 1n all its parts ſmaller 
than either; the leaves are divided 
into fine filaments, and hoary on 
the lower fide; the ſtalks, either 
entirely or 1n part, of a purpliſh 
hue. It is a native of the warmer 
countries, and, at preſent, difficult- 
ly procurable in this, though as 
hardy and as eaſily raiſed as any of 
the other ſorts. Sea wormwood 
has long ſupplied its place in the 
markets, and been in general miſ- 
taken for it. 

Roman wormwood is leſs un- 
grateful than either of the others: 
its ſmell is tolerably pleaſant : the 
taſte, though manifeſtly bitter, 
ſcarce diſagreeable. It appears 
to be the moſt eligible of the 
three as a flomachic; and is lke- 
wiſe recommended by fome in 
dropfies. 4 

Mev. Vizxrt, and PR Rx. The /ame 
as the former. 


* 


' ACACTA [E.]: the inſpiſſated 
- Juice of the unripe fruit of a large 
| 2 tree. Mimoſa nilotica Lin, 
S. P. | 

- This juice is brought to us from 
Egypt, in roundiſh maſſes, wrapt 
up in thin bladders. It is out- 
wardly of a. deep brown colour, 
inclining to black; inwardly of a 
reddiſh or yellowiſh brown; of a 
firm confiſtence, but not very dry. 
It ſoon ſoftens in the mouth, and 
diſcovers a rough, not diſagreeable 
taſte, which is followed by a ſweet- 
iſh reliſh. This inſpiſſated juice 
entirely diſſolves in watery liquors ; 
but is ſcarce ſenſibly acted on by 
rectified ſpirit. 

Acacia is a mild aftringent me- 
dicine. The Egyptians give it in 
ſpitting of blood, in the quantity 
of a dram, diſſolved in any conve- 
nient liquor; and repeat this doſe 
occaſionally ; they likewiſe employ 
it in collyria for flrengthening the 
eyes, and in gargariſms for quin- 
feys. What is uſually fold for the 
Egyptian acacia, is the inſpiſſated 
juice of unripe ſloes: this is harder, 
heavier, of a darker colour, and 
ſomewhat ſharper taſte, than the 
true ſort. 

Mp. Viet. Afringent. 
 _ACANTHI folia:. Acanthi ſativi 
vel mollis Virgilii C. B. Brank- 
urſine; the leaves. 

This is a beautiful plant, grow- 
ing naturally in Italy, and other 


warm climates: from its leaves, 


the ancients are ſaid to have taken 
the idea of their moſt beautiful or- 
der of architecture. All the parts 
of it have a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, and 
abound with a mucilaginous juice : 
Its virtues do not ſeem to differ 
from thoſe-of althæa and other mu- 
cilaginous plants. 
ACETOSA wulgaric, Acetoſa 
 pratenfis [L. E.] Common ſorrel ; 
the roots and leaves. 


Sorrel grows wild in fields and 
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meadows throughout England. 
The leaves have a reſtringent acid 
taſte, without any ſmell or parti. 
cular flavour. Their medical ef. 
fects are, to cool, quench thirft, and 
promote the urinary diſcharge : a de. 
coction of them in whey affords an 
uſeful and agreeable drink in febrile 
or inflammatory diſorders ; uſed alſo 
againſt bilious and ſcorbutic acri. 
mony, and is recommended by 
Boerhaave to be uſed in the ſpring 
as one of the moſt efficacious aperients 
and detergents. Some kinds of ſcur- 
vies have yielded to-the continued 
uſe of this medicine : the Green- 
landers, who are very ſubject to 
this diſtemper, are ſaid to employ, 


with good ſucceſs, a mixture of the 


Juices of ſorrel and ſcurvygraſs. 
The only officinal preparation of 
this plant, is an eſſential ſalt from 
the juice of the leaves [ E.] 

The roots of ſorrel have a bitter- 
iſh auſtere taſte, without any aci- 
dity : they are ſaid to be deobſruent 
and diuretic; and have ſometimes 
had a place in aperient apozems, 
to which they impart a reddiſh co- 
lour. | 

MED. 
ſeorbutic. 

Prey. An eſſential Salt for tak- 
ing out Spots in Clothes — 4 De- 
coction. | 

ACETUM [L. E.] Vinegar: 
an acid produced from fermented 
vinous liquors by a ſecond fermen- 
tation. See page 5. 

Wine vinegar is conſiderably 
* <p than that prepared from malt 

iquors; the latter, however acid 
and fine, contains a large portion 
of a viſcous, mucilaginous ſub- 


VirT. Aſtringent, anti- 


: ſtance; as is evident from the 


ropineſs and flimineſs to which 
this kind of vinegar is very much 
ſubje& ; the ſtronger and more ſpi- 


rituous the wine, the better and 
: ſtronger vinegar it yields. 
French vinegars are ſaid by Geot- 


The 


Part II. | 
to ſaturate above one-thirty- 
2 of their weight of fixt alkaline 


ſalt, and ſome of them no leſs than 
one-twelfth ; the* beſt of the Ger- 


man vinegars little more than one- 


fortieth. 3 | 
Vinegar is a medicine of excel- 


lent uſe im all kinds of inflammatory 
aud putrid diſorders, either internal 
or external: in ardent, bilious fevers, 
peſtilential, and other malignant diſ- 
jempers, it is recommended by Boer- 
haave as one of the moſt certain /u- 
dorifics. (See the ſection of acids, 
page 66.) Weakneſs, fainting, vo- 
miting, hyſterical, and hypocondriacal 
complaints, have been frequently 
relieved by vinegar applied to the 
mouth and noſe, or received into 
the ſtomach. It has been uſed in- 
ternally in rables canina; water, 
{ſweetened with honey, and ſtrongly 
medicated with vinegar, is eſteem- 
ed an antidote againſt vegetable poi- 
/ous—but ſhould be preceded by an 
emetic of antimonium tartariſatum, 
or vitriolum album.—Diſtilled vi- 
negar in the quantity of two 
or three ounces in a day, for a 
continuance, premiſed by bleed- 
ing, is recommended in maniacal 
caſes. 

Mep. VI r. Cordial, refrigerant, 
fſudorific, and antijeptic. 

PRE T. A diftitled ſpirit, 

ACONITUM, [E. I.] Aconi- 
tum Napellus Lin. 8. P. Blue 
Wolfsbane. 

This is a perennial plant, having 
many ſtalks ariſing from one root, 
alternate petiolated leaves divided 
into five parts, each portion cut 
into linear ſegments; and terminal 
bunches of irregular blue flowers 
with five petals, many ſtamina, and 
three piſtils, ſucceeded by three 
Capſules containing ſeeds. It is a 
native of various parts of Europe 
and Virginia. It is found alſo in 
the mountainous parts of Vir- 


ginia and Switzerland, and in gar- 
dens, | 
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Blue wolfsbane, when firſt ga- 
thered, has a ſtrong ſmell, but no 
| meg taſte : and has long been 

nown to be one of the moſt viru- 
lent of the vegetable poiſons: - Tt 
occaſions giddineſs, convulſions, 
violent purgings both upwards and 
downwards, faintings, cold ſweats, 
and even death itſelf. Dr. Stœrck 


was the firſt who ventured to intro- : 
duce it into medicine. His formu- 


la was two grains of the inſpiſſat- 
ed juice rubbed down with two 


drams of ſugar. Ten grains of 


this was given night and morning, 
and increaſed gradually to fix 
drachms twice a day, But the 
common doſe now 1s from half a 
grain to four twice a day, or of a 
tincture made with fix parts of the 


dried leaves to one part ſpirits of 


wine—doſe twenty to forty drops; 


and by perliſting in the uſe of it, 


great relief was obtained in fred 
rheumatic and arthritic pains, ſpina 
ventoſa, itch, ſcirrhous tumours, vene- 
real nodes, anchyloſes, . amauroſis, 
and other ſimilar complaints; 22“ 
termitting fevers, convulſive diſor- 
ders. 

Merv. Viet. Narcotic. 

PRE. Pawder — Tincture — Eu- 
track. | | 0 
ADIANTHI VERI ſeu capilli 
'Veneris folia Liu. True maiden- 
hair; the leaves. 

This is a low evergreen: herb, 
and one of thoſe which, from the 
{lenderneſs of their ſtalk, are called 
capillary. It is a native of Italy, 
and the ſouthern parts of France; 
whence the leaves are ſometimes 
brought to us, Theſe. have an 
agreeable, but very weak ſmell; 
and a mucilaginous ſomewhat 


roughiſh taſte, which they readily 


Impart to boiling water. 


Maidenhair has been greatly ce- 
lebrated in diforders of the breaſt, 
proceeding from a thinneſs and acri- 
mony of the juices ; and likewiſe for 
opening obſtructions of the viſcera, and 
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promoting the expetoration of tough 
phlegm. But modern practice pays 
little regard to it; nor is it often 
to be met with in the ſhops; the 
TRICHOMANES, or Exgliſi maid- 
en-hair,, whica is of the ſame 


quality, generally ſupplying its 
place. 

Mp. VirxtT. Attenuating, ape- 
rient. 


PRE. Decoction. — Infuſion with 
liquorice, and ſweetened — drank 
as tea. | 
ARUGO [I. E.] Verdegris: 
This is a preparation of copper, 
made chiefly at Montpellier in 
France, by ſtratifying copper-plates 
with grape ſtalks that have been 
impregnated with a fermented ve- 
getable acid. In a few days, the 
plates are found covered with a 
le-green downy matter, which 
1s ſcraped off from the copper and 


the proceſs again repeated. 


Verdegris, as it comes to vs, Is 
generally mingled with ſtalks of the 
grape; theſe may be ſeparated, in 
pulveriſation, by diſcontinuing the 
operation, as ſoon as what remains 
ſeems to be almoſt entirely com- 
poſed of them. | 

Verdegris is rarely or never uſed 
internally, Some writers greatly 


extol it as an emetic, and ſay, that 


a grain or two being taken, it acts 
as ſoon as received into the ſto- 
mach; but its uſe has been too 
often followed by dangerous conſe- 
quences. (See the article Cu- 
RUM.) - Verdegris, applied exter- 
nally, proves a gentle deter gent and 
eſclarotic, and ſerves to take down 
Fungous fleſh ariſing in wqunds, and 
clean foul ulcers, 


Mev. Viet. Detergent — eſcha 


PRET. A Honey — Ointment — 
Balſam. | 

AGALLOCHUM ſeu lipnum 
aloes. Aloes wood. 

There have been different con- 
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jectures concerning this wood, but 
no ſatisfactory account of it has 
hitherto appeared. Authors di- 
ſtinguiſh ſeveral ſorts of Agallo- 
chum, moſt of which are ſtrangers 
to Europe. That which comes to 
us is in little hard ponderous 
pieces, of a yellowiſh-brown co. 
lour, with ſeveral black or pur. 
pliſh veins. | It has a bitteriſh aro- 
matic taſte: and a fragrant ſmell, 
eſpecially if reduced to powder, 
or ſet on fire. Diſtilled with wa-. 
ter, it affords a very fragrant eſſen. 
tial oil, but in ſmall quantity: di. 
geſted in rectified ſpirit, it yields 
an elegant tincture, which loſes 
nothing valuable in being eva. 
porated to the conſiſtence of an 
extract. 

Agallochum is at preſent of very 
little uſe in medicine, and rarely 
to be met with in the ſhops. Tfit 
could be eaſily procured, at leaſt 
the better ſort of it bids fair to be 
a very uſeful cordial. Hoffman 
greatly recommends, in this inten- 
tion, the diſtilled oil, and ſpirituous 
tincture: and eſteems a mixture of 
this latter with tintiure of fteel an ex- 
cellent corroborant. 

AGARICUS : Boletus Pini—La- 
ricts Lin, Agaric; a fungus grow- 
ing on old larch trees. 

This fungus is an irregular 
ſpongy ſubſtance, extremely light, 
and of a uniform ſnowy whitenels 
(except the cortical part, which 1s 
uſually taken off before the agaric 
is brought into the ſhops). It cuts 
freely with a knife, without dif- 
covering any hardneſs or grittineſs, 
and readily crumbles betwixt the 
fingers into a powder. It has no 


remarkable ſmell; its taſte is at firſt 


{weetiſh, but on chewing for 2 
little while, proves acrid, bitter, 
and nauſeous. 

Agaric was formerly in great 
eſteem as a cathartic, but the pre- 


ſent practice has almoſt entirely 
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rejected its uſe. It operates ex- 
ceeding ſlowly, inſomuch that ſome 
have denied it to have any purga- 
tive virtue at all. Given in ſub- 
ſtance, it almoſt alevays - occaſions 
a nauſea, not unfrequently vomit- 
ing, and ſometimes exceſſive tor- 
mina of the bowels ; theſe effects are 
attributed to its light farinace- 
ous matter adhering to the coats 
of the inteſtines, and producing a 
conſtant irritation. 'The beſt pre- 
paration of agaric ſeems to be an 
extract made with water, in which 
fixt alkaline ſalt has been diſſolv- 


firſt is ſaid by Boulduc, and the 
other two by Neumann, to prove 
Hectual and ſafe purgatives. Ne- 
vertheleſs, this is at beſt a precari- 
ous medicine, of which we ſtand 
in no manner of need. 

Mep. Viet. Cathartic. 
PREPAR. Aqueous Extract — not 
now in uſe. 

AGARIC US. Boletus igniarius 
Lin, [E.] Female agaric, or agaric 
of the oak; called, from its being 
very eaſily inflammable, touchwood, 
or ſpunk, 

This fungus. is frequently met 
with, on different kinds of trees, 
in England; and is ſaid to have 
been ſometimes brought into the 
ſhops mixt with the true agaric of 
the larch. From this it is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhable by its greater weight, 
duſky colour, and mucilaginous 
taſte, void of bitterneſs. The me- 
dullary part of this fungus, beaten 
loft, and applied externally, has 
been greatly celebrated as a Pe 
and ſaid to reſtrain not only venal but 
arterial hemorrhages, without the 


Pear, however, to have any real 
y ptie power, or to act any other- 
iſe than dry lint, ſponge, or other 
okt fungous applications. 

Mep. ViIxr. Stypric. 

1 R. Pieces applied exter- 
ally. | 
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ed; or with vinegar or wine; the. 


ile of ligatures. It does not ap- / 
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AGRIMONIZ folia: agrimonia 
eupatoria—Agrimony ; the leaves. 

IN. 

Thisisa common plant in hedges, 
and the borders of fields. The leaves 
have an herbaceous, ſomewhat a- 
crid, roughiſh. taſte, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour. Agri- 
mony is ſaid to be aperient, detergent, 
and to ftrengthen the tone of the vi- 
cera hence it is recommended in 
ſcorbutic diſorders, in debility and 
laxity of the inteſtines, & c. Digeſted 
in whey, it affords an uſeful diet- 
drink for the ſpring ſeaſon, not 
ungrateful to the palate or ſtomach. 


Mev. VIEZT. Attenuant and 
fonic. 
PRETAR. nfuſed in whey, it 


forms a diet-drink uſed by ſome in 
ſpring. 

ALCE ZE folia: maluæ verbe- 
nacæ. Vervain mallow; the leaves. 

This is eafily diſtinguiſhable 
from the common and marſh mal- 
low, by its leaves being jagged or 
cut in about the edges. It grows 
in hedges, and flowers the greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Alcea agrees in 
quality with the ALTHEA and 
MALVA VULGARIS; but appears to 
be leſs mucilaginous than either. 

ALCHIMILL A folia : Alchi- 
mille vulgaris, Lin. Lady's mantle; 
the leaves. 

This grows wild. in many parts 
of England, but is rarely met with 
about London. The leaves ſeem 
as if plaited or folded together, ſo 
as to have given occaſion to the 
Engliſh name of the prone The 
leaves of alchimilla diſcover to the 
taſte a moderate aſtringency, and 
were formerly much eſteemed in 
ome female weahnefſes, and in fluxes 
of the belly, They are now rarel 
made uſe of; though both the 
leaves and roots might, doubtleſs, be 
of ſervice in caſes where mild aftrin« 
gents are requi ed. 


Mzp, VIXTr. Aftringent. 
G . 
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ALKEKENGI ſen halicacati 
Frudtus : Alkekengi Phyſalis, Lin. 
Winter cherry : the fruit. 

This is a low, branched ſhrub, 
bearing leaves like thoſe of night- 
ſhade; with white flowers, which 
ſtand fingle at the points. The 
flower-cup changes into a mem- 
branous cover, which at length 
burſts, and diſcovers a fruit of a 
fine red colour, about the ſize of a 
common cherry. The fruit ripens 
in October, and continues frequent- 
ly to the middle of December. 
This plant grows wild in ſome 

rts of France, Germany, &Cc. 

he beauty and lateneſs of its fruit 
have gained it a place in our gar- 
dens. 

Winter cherries are ſaid by moſt 
writers to be extremely bitter: but, 
as Haller juſtly obſerves, the cher- 
ry itſelf, if carefully freed from the 
cover (which is very bitter and 
pungent', has merely a ſubacid 
tafte. They ſtand highly recom- 
mended as detergent, a, crient, diu- 
retic, and for expelling gravel : four, 
five, or more of the cherries are 
directed for a doſe, or an ounce 
of the expreſſed juice. Mr. Ray 
tells us of a gouty perſon who was 
cured and kept free from returns 
of his diſorder, by taking eight of 
theſe cherries at each change of 
the moon; theſe occaſioned a co- 
pious diſcharge of extremely feetid 
urine, 

Mev. Vizr. 
retic. 

PrxEPAR. Dried and powdered. 
Inſpiſſated juice. 

ALLIARLE folia. Eryfimi al- 
liariz, Lin. Sauce alone, or jack 
by the hedge; the leaves. 

This is common in hedges and 
ſhady waſte places, flowering in 
May and June. The leaves have 
Aa bitteriſh acrid taſte, and, when 
rubbed betwixt the fingers, a ſtrong 
ſmell, approaching to that of gar- 
lick. They are recommended in- 


Aperieat and diu- 
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firuent. 


flimulates the ſolids, and atten 
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ternally as /udorifics and deobfiry. 
ents, ſomewhat of the nature of 
garliek, but much milder; and ex. 
ternally as anti/eptics in gangrenes and 
cancerous ulters. Hildanus uſed to 
gather the herb for theſe laſt pur. 
poſes in the ſpring, and expoſe it 
for a day to the action of a dry air 
in a ſhady place; being then com- 
mitted to the preſs, it yielded a 
juice poſſeſſing the ſmell and tafte 
of the alliaria: this, he informs us, 
with a little oil on the ſurface, keeps 
in perfection for years; whereas the 
herb in ſubſtance ſoon loſes its vit. 
tue in keeping 
Mp. Virr. 


Sudorific — devb- 


ALLIUM: radix Allii ſativi— 
Lin. S. P. Garlick; the roots 
[L. E.] 

Theſe roots are of the bulbous 
kind, of an irregularly roundiſh 
ſhape, with ſeveral fibres at the 
bottom: each root is compoſed of 
a number of leſſer bulbs, called 
cloves of garlick, incloſed in one 
common membranous coat and 
eaſily ſeparable from one another, 
All the parts of this plant, but 
more eſpecially the roots, have a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell, and an 2. 
crimonious, almoſt cauſtic taſte, 
The root applied to the ſkin in- 
flames, and often exulcerates the 
part. Its ſmell is extremely pene- 
trating and diffuſive; when tit 
root is applied to the feet, its ſcent 
is ſoon diſcoverable in the breath; 
and when taken internally, 1! 
ſmell is communicated to the urine, 
or the matter of an iſſue, and 
— through the pores of tit 

in. 

This pungent root warms and 


ates tenacious juices, Hence, 1 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, " 
proves a powerful expettorant, dit 
retic, and emmenagogue ; and it tbr 
N be kept warm, a ſudoif 
n kumoural aſihmas, and cata! jus 


Part II. 
eFrders of the breaſt, in ſome ſcur- 
= - As colics, hyfterical and 
other diſeaſes 28 from lax- 
ity of the ſolids, and cold ſluggiſh 
indiſpoſition of the fluids, it has 
generally good effects: it has like- 
wiſe been found ſerviceable in /ome 
hydrapic caſes. SYDENHAM relates, 
that he has known the dropſy 
cured by the uſe of garlick alone; 


he recommends it chiefly as a warm 


ſtrengthening medicine in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, 

The liberal uſe of garlick is apt 
to occaſion head-achs, flatulencies, 
thirſt, febrile heats, inflammatory 
diſtempers, and ſometimes diſ- 
charges of blood from the hæmor- 
rhoidal veſſels. In hot bilious con- 
ſtitutions, where there is already 
a degree of irritation, where the 
Juices are too thin and acrimonious, 
or the viſcera unſound ; this ſtimu- 
lating medicine is manifeſtly im- 
proper, and never fails to aggra- 
vate the diſtemper. 

The moſt commodious form for 
the taking of garlick, a medicine to 

oſt people not a little unpleaſant, 
is that of a bolus or pill. Infuſions 
In ſpirit, wine, vinegar, and water, 
although containing the whole of 
ts virtues, are ſo acrimonious, as 
0 be unfit for general uſe. A ſyrup 
nd oxymel of it are kept in the 
hops. 

Garlick infuſed in brandy is a 
nedicine eſteemed highly uſeful in 
outy affections of the ſtomach ; — 
here its operation is intended to 
e long continued, and the ſtomach 
ll] bear it, a clove or two dipped 
oil, and ſwallowed, has been re- 
ommended as the beſt mode of 
miniſtration. 

Garlick made into an unguent 
th olis, & c. and applied exter- 
, is ſaid to reſolve and diſcuſs 
4 tumours, and has been by 
me greatly eſteemed in cutaneous 
taſes, It has likewiſe ſometimes 
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been employed as a revellent. Sy- 
DENHAM aſſures us, that among all 
the ſubſtances which occaſion a de- 
rivation ot revulſion from the head, 
none operate more powerfully than 
garlick applied to the ſoles of the 
feet: hence he was led to make 
uſe of it in the confluent ſmall 
pox : about the eighth day after 
the face began to ſwell, the root 
cut in pieces, and tied in a linen” 
cloth, was applied to the ſoles, and 
renewed once a day till all danger 
was over. 

MED. Virt. Stimulant — attes 
nuant—diſcutient, and diuretic. 

Prager. Syrup, Oxymel.— Oint- 
ment. Poultice. 

ALNI FVULGARIS folia & 
cortex. Betulæ Alni Lin, The 
leaves and bark of the alder tree. 
Theſe have a bitter ſtyptic diſ- 
agreeable taſte, The bark is re- 
commended by ſome in intermittent 

fevers ; and a decoction of it in gar- 
gariſms, for inflammations of the tonſils. 

Meow. ViIxr. Alringent. 

PRE AR. Decoction.— Leaves 
chopped and heated, efficacious for 
diſperſing milk in the breaſts. 

ALOE. Aloe is the inſpiſſated 
juice of certain plants of the ſame 
name. The ancients diſtinguiſhed 
two ſorts of aloes; the one was pure 
and of a yellowiſh colour, incliuing 
to a red, reſembling the colour of a 
liver, and, thence, named hepatic ; 
the other was full of impurities, 
and, hence, ſuppoſed to be only the 
droſs of the better kind. At pre- 
ſent, various ſorts are met with in 
the ſhops; which are diſtinguiſhed 
either from the places, from the 
ſpecies of the plants, or from ſome 
differences in the juices themſelves, 
Theſe may be all ranged in three 
claſſes :; 

(1) Aro SocoTorina FL. E.] 
Socotorine aloes, brought from the 
iſland Socotora in the Indian ocean, 
—_ in ſkins; it is obtained fron 

2 | 
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the aloe Succotoriua an guftifolia ſpi- 
noſa, flore purpureo Bryen. & Com- 


melin. Varietas aloes perfoliatæ, Lin. 


' —This ſort is the pureſt of the 
three; it is of a gloſſy ſurface, 

clear, and in ſome degree pellucid ; 
in the lump, of a yellowiſh red co- 
lour, with a purple caſt; when re- 
duced to powder, of a bright golden 
colour. It is hard and friable in 
the winter, ſomewhat pliable in 
fummer, and grows ſoft betwixt the 
fingers. Its taſte is bitter, accom- 
panied with an aromatic flavour, 
but inſufficient to prevent its being 
diſagreeable; the ſmell is not very 
unpleaſant, and ſomewhat reſem- 
bles that of myrrh. 

(2) ALOE HEPATICA [E.]— 
Barbadenſis [L.] — aloe perfoliata 
Lin. Hepatic, Barbadoes, or com- 
mon aloes; the juice of the Aloe 
C. B. aloe vera vulgaris Munting.— 
Hepatic aloes is not ſo clear and 
bright as the foregoing fort ; it is 
alſo of a darker colour, more com- 
pact texture, and for the moſt part 
drier. Its ſmell is much ſtronger 
and more diſagreeable: the taſte 
intenſely bitter and nauſeous, with 
little or nothing of the fine aro- 
matic flavour of the Socotorine.— 
The beſt hepatic aloes comes from 
Barbadoes, in large gourd ſhells; 
an inferior ſort of it (which is ge- 
nerally ſoft and clammy) is brought 
over in caſłs. 

(3) ALoE CABALLINA, Fetid, 
caballine, or horſe aloes; the pro- 
duce of the aloe Guincenſis caballina 
vulgari ſimilis ſed tota maculata 
Commelin.— This ſort is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from both the foregoing, 
by its ſtrong rank ſmell ; although, 
in other reſpects, it agrees pretty 
much with the hepatic, and 1s not 
unfrequently ſold in its ſtead. 
Sometimes the caballine aloes 1s 


prepared ſo pure and bright, as # 
not to be diſtinguiſhable by the 


eye even from the Socotorine ; 
but its offenſive ſmell, of which 


\ 


it cannot he diveſted, readily be. 
trays it. 

All the ſorts of aloes diſſolve in 
pure ſpirit, proof ſpirit, and proof 
ſpirit diluted with half its weigh 
of water; the impurities only be. 
ing left. They diſſolve alſo by the 
aſſiſtance of heat in water alone; 
but as the liquor grows cold, the 
reſinous part ſubſides, the gummy 
remaining united with the water, 
The hepatic aloes is-found to con. 
tain more reſin, and lefs gum, than 
the Socotorine, and this than the 
caballine. The reſins of all the 
forts, purified by ſpirit of wine, 
have little ſmell; that obtained 
from the Socotorine has ſcarce any 
perceptible taſte; that from the 
hepatic, a ſlight bitteriſh reliſh, and 
the reſin of the caballine, a little 
more of the aloetic flavour. The 
gummy extracts of all the ſorts are 
leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes: the extract of Socotorine 
aloes has very little ſmell, and i 
in taſte not unpleaſant; that of the 
hepatic has a ſomewhat ſtronger 
ſmell, but is rather more agree- 
able in taſte than the extract of 
the Socotorine: the gum of the ca- 
balline retains a conſiderable ſhare 
of the peculiar rank ſmell of tus 
ſort of aloes, but its taſte 1s not 
much more unpleaſant than that of 
the extracts made from the two 
other ſorts, | 

Aloesfis a ſtimulating cathartic 
bitter: if given in ſo large a doſe 
as to purge effectually, it often oc 
caſions an irritation about the anus, 
and ſometimes a diſcharge of blood 
Small doſes of it frequently repeatth 
not only cleanſe the prime vie, bit 
likewiſe attenuate and diſſolve wiſeis 
Juices in the remoter parts, warn | 
habit, quicken the circulation, and pi. 
mote the uterine and hamor 0 
uxes. This medicine is parti 
larly ſerviceable to perſons of 
phlegmatic temperament and ſedeu®) 
life, and where the ſtomach # i 
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preſſed and weakened : in dry bili- 
ous habits, aloes prove injurious, 
immoderately heating the blood, 
and inflaming the bowels. 

The juice 1s likewiſe, on account 
of its bitterneſs, ſuppoſed to #1] 
worms, either taken internally, or 
applied in plaſter to the umbilical 
region. It is alſo celebrated for 
reſtraining external hemorrhages, and 
cleanſmg and healing wounds and 
ulcers. 

The ancients gave aloes in much 
larger doſes than is cuſtomary at 
preſent. Dioſcorides orders half a 
dram or a dram for gently looſening 
the belly : and three drams when 
intended to have the full effect of 
a cathartic. But modern practice 
rarely exceeds a ſcruple, and limits 
the greateſt dofe to two ſcruples. 
For the common purpoſes of this 
medicine, ten or twelve grams ſu f- 
fice : taken in theſe or leſs quanti- 
ties, it acts as a gentle ſtimulating 
eccoprotic, capable of removing, 
if duly continued, very obſtinate 
obſtructions. | | 

Aloes in doſes of a few grains is 
occaſionally mixed into pills, with 
a third, or equal parts, of ſome ſa- 
ponaceous or reſolvent body, ſuch 
as extract of liquorice, and gentian, 
ſapo albus, or the like; and is ſel- 
dom given in large doſes, or to hot 
bilious habits: it 1s a flow, but ſure- 
working purge, and is generally 
taken at bed time, ſeldom operating 
until the next day. Aloes, particu- 
larly in its operation, affects the rec- 
tum; its preparations are on that 
account ſometimes employed in 
larger doſes, to produce the bleed- 
ing piles, when they have been 
luddenly and injuriouſly ſuppreſſed. 
The particular purpoſes for which 
the different preparations are ad- 
miniſtered will be given under their 
reſpective heads. 

Some are of opinion, that the 


entirely in its reſin; but experience 
% ſhewn, that the pure reſin has 
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little or no purgative quality ; and 
that the gummy part, ſeparated from 
the reſinous, acts more powerfully 
than crude aloes. If the aloes, in- 
deed, be made to undergo long coc- 
tion in the preparation of the gum- 
my extract, its cathartic power will 
be confiderably leſſened, not from 
the ſeparation of the reſin, but from 
an alteration made in the juice 
itſelf by the heat. The ſtrongeſt 
vegetable cathartics become mild 
by a like treatment, without any re- 
markable ſeparation of their parts. 
Socotorine aloes, as already ob- 
ſerved, contains more gummy mat- 
ter than the hepatic; and hence it 
is likewiſe found to purge more, 
and with greater irritation. The 
former ſort, therefore, is moſt pro- 
per where a ſtimulus is required, 
as for promoting or exciting the 
menſtrual flux; while the latter is 
better calculated to act as a common 
purge. It is ſuppoſed that the vul- 
nerary and balſamic virtues of this 
juice reſide chiefly in the reſin; and 
hence that the hepatic aloes, which 
is moſt reſinous, is moſt ſerviceable 
in external application. | 
The Edinburgh college directs 
the hepatic aloes in the 7n#. ben- 
20ini comp. and tinftura myrrha et 
ales, deſigned for external uſe; and 
the Socotorine in thoſe preparations 
or compoſitions which are to be 
taken internally, as the el:zxir rhæi 
c. al, pulvis hieræ picræ, pilulæ alo- 
eticæ, pilulæ aloes c. myrrh. pilulæ 
flomachice, ales c. colocynth, &c. 
The London college uſes the So- 
cotorine only. In the wvinum ales, 
tin, ales, comp. tin. benzoes, comp. 
ulv. aloeticus e guataco, arid the 
other pills or powders wherein albes_ 
is an ingredient, the Socotorine 
kind in ſubſtance is directed. In 
the pulvis aloeticus, only the pure 
gummy part of the Socotorine aloes 
is employed, the ſeparation of 
which from the reſinous matter is 
given in a diſtinct proceſs. 
Mp. VIE. Catliartic. 
G 3 
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PaerarR. Jißpiſſated juice—in- 
gredient in ſeveral tinctures and 
pills. 

ALSINES folia. Aljines mediæ, 
Lin. Chickweed ; the leaves. 

This plant was employed by the 
ancients externally again ery/ipe- 
latous and other inflammatory diſ- 
orders. Later times have given it 
internally in h,emoproes, as a reſtora- 


tive in „ yg and conſumptions, 


and likewiſe as an antepileptic. 
Some recommend for theſe pur- 
poſes the expreſſed juice, to be 
taken to the quantity of an ounce; 
others the dried leaves, in the 
doſe of a dram; and others, a 
water diſtilled from them. But if 
any real benefit be expected from 
alſine, it ought to be uſed Vberally 
as food; though even then, its ef- 
fects would not, perhaps, be ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of more approved cu- 
linary herbs. 
Mep. Vi1zr. 
ALTHAA 
thee officinalis, Lin, 


Refrigerant. 
folia, radix : Al- 
Marſh-mal- 


lows; the leaves and root [L. E.] 


This plant grows wild in marſhes, 
and other moiſt places, in ſeveral 
parts of England; though fre- 


quently cultivated for medicinal. 


uſe in gardens. All the parts of 
it have a ſlimy taſte, and abound 
with a ſoft mucilaginous ſub— 
ſtance, which is readily extracted 
by water; the mucilage of the 
roots appears to be the ſtrongeſt; 


and, hence, this part is gene- 


rally made uſe of in preference to 


the others. : 


This plant has the general vir- 
tues of an emollient medicine; and 
roves ſerviceable in a thin acrimo- 
nious fate of the juices, and wiere 
the natural mucus of the inteſiines 


is abraded. It is chiefly recom- 


mended zn ſharp defluxions upon the 
lungs, lioarſeneſſis, dyſenter.es, and 
likewiſe i» nephritic and calculous 
complaints ; and 1s given in decoc- 
tion and infuſion, with pearl bar- 


FR 


- 


Part II. 


ley, and liquorice root, and with 


gum for the relief of dyſury ang 


nephritic complaints. Not, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, that this medicine 
has any peculiar power of diſſolving 
or expelling the calculus ; but as, 
by lubricating and relaxing the vef. 
ſels, it procures a more free and 
eaſy paſſage. Althea root is ſome. 
tines employed externally for /of+. 
ening and maturating hard tumour, 
chewed, it is ſaid to give eaſe in 
difficult dentition of children, 

Mep. VIE T. Emollient. 

PREPAR. Syrup—Ointment. 

ALUMEN [I. E.] Argill 
vitriolata. Alum. 

Alum is a falt artificially pro- 
duced from certain minerals, by 
calcining and expoſing them to the 
air; after which the — is elixat- 
ed by means of water. The largeſt 
quantities are prepared in England, 
Germany, and Italy, 

This ſalt is of a white or pale 
red colour, of an auſtere ſtyptic 
taſte, accompanied with a nauſeous 
ſweetiſuneſs. It diſſolves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; 
and concretes again, upon duly 
evaporating the ſolution, into ſe- 
miſranſparent cryſtals of an octa- 
gonal figure. Expoſed to the fire, 
it eaſily melts, bubbles up in bliſ- 
ters, emits a copious phlegm, and 
then turns into a light ſpongy white 
maſs, conſiderably more acrid than 
the alum was at firſt : this, urged 
with a ſtronger fire, yields a ſmall 
quantity of acid ſpirit, ſimilar to 
that obtained by the ſame means 
from vitriol; the part which te 
mains, if the heat has been ſufi- 
ciently intenſe and long continued, 
is an infipid white earth, readily 
ſoluble in every kind of acid. 

Solutions of alum coagulate milk, 
change the blue colour of veg! 
ble juices into a red or purple, and 
turn an infuſion of galls turbid àn 
whitiſh. Upon adding fixt alkaline 
ſalts to theſe ſolutions, the earth 


— 
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the alum is precipitated, its acid 
uniting with the alkali into a neu- 
tral ſaline concrete ſimilar to vitri- 
olated tartar. / 

Alum is a powerful aſtringent : 
it is reckoned particularly ſervice- 
able for reffraining hemorrhages, and 
immoderate ſecretions from the blood ; 
but leſs proper in inteſtinal fluxes. 
In violent hemorrhages, it may be 
given in doſes of fifteen or twenty 
grains, nay even to thirty, and re- 
peated every hour or half hour till 
the bleeding abates: in other caſes, 
ſmaller doſes are more adviſeable ; 
large ones being apt to nauſeate the 
ſtomach, and occaſion violent con- 
ſtipations of the bowels. It is beſt 
exhibited with dragon's blood, or 
gum kino, gum arabic, ſpermaceti, 
or opium. It is uſed alſo externally, 
in aſtringent and repellent lotions, 
gargles, and collyria. From three to 
ſix grains of alum and canella alba 
with about one dram of Peruvian 
bark, taken three or four times a 
day, have prevented the return of 
obſtinate intermittents. 

The alumen uflum is no other 
than the alum dried by fire, or 
frred from the watery moiſture, 
which, like other ſalts, it always re- 
tains in its cryſtalline form. By this 
loſs of its water it becomes ſharper, 
ſo as to act as a flight eſcharotic In 
this ſtate it has been given in doſes 
of a ſcruple as a laxative in colic. 

Mud. VII r. Strongly aftringent. 

PREPAR.  Styptic powder— Styp- 
tic water-whey—Coagulum, &Cc. 

AMBRAGRISEA. Ambra am- 
brofaca, Lin, 

Ambergris is a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, of a greyiſh or aſh colour, 
intermingled with yellowiſh and 
blackiſh ſpecks or veins: it is uſu- 
ally met with in little opake rugged 
maſſes, very light, of a looſe tex- 
ture, friable in a certain degree 
like wax; they break rough and 
uneven, and not unfrequently con- 
tain pieces of ſhells, bones of fiſhes, 
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and other like matters. This con- 
crete is found floating on the ſur- 
face of the ſea, or thrown out upon 
the ſhores; the greateſt quantities 
are met with in the Indian ocean; 
pieces have likewiie been now and 
then diſcovered in our own and 


other northern ſeas. It has been 


ſuppoſed to be an animal product, 
from being ſo frequently found in 
the belly of the phyſeter macroce- 
phalus. 

Pure ambergris ſoftens betwixt 
the fingers; melts in a ſmall degree 
of heat into the appearance of oil, 
and in a ſtronger heat proves al- 
moſt totally volatile. Warmed a 
little, it emits a peculiar fragrant 
ſmeil; ſet on fire, it ſmells like 
burning amber. It diſſolves, though 


difficultly, in ſpirit of wine, and 


eſſential oils; but not in expreſſed 
oils or in water, 

Ambergris is in general the moſt 
agreeable of the perfumes, and 
rarely accompanied with the incon- 
veniencies which other ſubſtances 
of this claſs frequently occaſion. 
It is looked upon as an high cordial, 
and eſteemed of great ſervice in 
all diforders of the head, and in 
nervous complaints. A ſolution of 
it in a ſpirit diſtilled from roſes, 
ſtands recommended by Hoffman, 
as one of the moft efficacious cerrobo- 
rants of the nervous ſyſiem. The 


Orientals-entertain an high opinion 


of the aphrodiſiac virtues of this 
concrete; and likewiſe ſuppoſe that 
the frequent uſe of it conduces to 
long life. 

Mep. ViIx r. Cordial. 

PRE PAR. Tincture or effence. 

AMMEOS FVERTI ſemen, Siſonis 
Ammeos, Lin. The ſeeds of the true 
ammi or biſhopſweed, brought from 
Egypt. : 

Theſe are ſmall ftriated ſeeds, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, a warm 
pungent taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell 
approaching to that of origanum. 
They are recommended as floma- 
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chic, carminative, and diuretic : 
but have long been ſtrangers to 


the ſhops. 
Mev, Virer. Stimulant. | 
AMMONIACUM GUMMI — 


DLL. E.] Ammoniacum is a concrete 
gummy refinous juice, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, uſually in 
large maſſes, compoſed of little 
Iumps or tears, of a milky colour, 
but ſoon changing, upon being ex- 
poſed to the air, of a yellowiſh hue, 
We have no certain account of the 
plant which affords this juice. The 
ſeeds uſually found among the tears 
reſemble thoſe of the umbelliferous 
Claſs. It has however been ſaid to 
be an.exudation from a ſpecies of 
ferula. Such tears as are large, 
drv, free from little ſtones, ſeeds, 
or other impurities, ihould be pick- 
ed out, and preferred for internal 
uſe; the coarſer kind is purified 
by ſolution and colature, and then 
carefully inſpiſſating it; unleſs this 
be artfully managed, the gum will 


loſe a conſiderable deal of its more 


volatile parts. There is often vend- 
ed in the ſhops, under the name of 
ſtrained gum ammoniacum, a com- 
poſition of ingredients much infe- 
rior in virtue, 

Ammoniacum has a nauſeous 
ſweet talte, followed by a bitter 
one; and a peculiar ſmell ſome- 


what like that of galbanum, but 


more grateful; it ſoftens in the 


mouth, and grows of a whiter co- 


lour upon being chewed. Thrown 
upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in ſome meaſure ſolu- 
ble in water and in vinegar, with 
which it aſſumes the appearance 


of milk; but the reſinous part, 


amounting to about one half, ſub- 
ſides, on ſtanding. 
Ammoniacum is an uſeful deob- 


feruent ; and frequently preſcribed 


for opening % gructious of the ab. 
dominal viſcera, and in hyfterical 
diſorders occaſioned by a deficiency 
of the menſtrual evacuations. It 


Part Il. 


is likewiſe ſuppoſed to deterge ths 
pulinonary veſſels, and proves of 
conſiderable ſervice in ſome kinds 
of afthmas where the lungs are op. 
preſſed by viſcid phlegm; in this 
intention, a ſolution of gum ammo. 
niacum in vinegar of {quills proves 
a medicine of great efficacy, though 
not a little unpleaſant. In long and 
ob/tinate colics, proceeding from 
viſcid matter lodged in the inteſ. 
tines, this gummy refin has pro. 


duced happy effects, after purges 


and the common carminatives had 
been uſed in vain. Ammoniacum 
is moſt commodiouſly taken in the 
form of pills: about a ſcruple may 
be given every night, or oftener, 
Externally it ſoftens and ripens 
hard tumours: a ſolution of it in 
vinegar ſtands recommended by 
ſome. for reſolving even ſchirrous 
ſwellings. A plaſter made of am- 
moniacum and ſquill vinegar, is 
recommended by ſome in white 
ſwellings—a dilute ſolution of the 
ſame is likewiſe rubbed on the parts, 
which are alſo fumigated with the 
ſmoke of juniper berries. Notwith- 
ſtandingall which, Dr. Cullen thinks 
its antiſpaſmodic power inconſider. 
able, its expectorant and reſolvent 
verv doubtful. 

Mev. Viet. Aperient ; antiſpaſ 
mod:c ; emoll:ent ; deobſtruent ; exfec- 
tor ant. | 

PREPAR. A ſolution —an ingre- 
dient in ſeveral pectoral compoli- 
tions, and diſcutient plaſters. 

AMYGDALA AMARAXZ et 
DULCES. Nucleus . amygdalus 
communis variet. Lin. S. P. 
Sweet and bitter almonds [L. E.] 
The kernel. | 

The almond is a flattiſh kernel, 
of a white colour, covered with 2 
thin browniſh ſkin; of a ſoft ſwee! 
taſte; or a diſagreeable bitter one. 
The ſkins of both ſorts are unples. 
ſant, and covered with an ac 
powdery ſubſtance; they are very 
apt to become rancid on Keeping, 


Part II. 
and to be preyed oniby a kind of 


inſet, which eats out the internal 
part, leaving the almond to appear- 
ance entire. To theſe circumſtan- 
ces regard oughi to be had in the 
choice of them. 

The fruit which affords theſe 
kernels, is the produce of a tree 
greatly reſembling the peach, call- 
ed by C B. amygdalus ſativa. The 
eye diſtinguiſhes no difference be- 


twixt the trees which produce the # 


ſweet and bitter, or betwixt the 
kernels themſelves. It is ſaid that 
the ſame tree has, by a difference 
in culture, afforded both. 

Both ſorts of almonds yield, on 
expreſſion, a large quantity of oil, 
which has no ſmell, or any particu- 
lar taſte. This oil ſeparates like- 
wiſe upon boiling the almonds in 
water, and is gradually collected 
on the ſurface: but, on triturating 
the almonds with water, the oil and 
water unite together, by the medi- 
ation of the other matter of the 
kernel, and form an unctuous 
milky liquor. 

Sweet almonds are of greater uſe 
in food than as medicines: but 
they are reckoned to afford little 
nouriſhment, and when eaten in 
ſubſtance, are not eaſy of digeſ- 
tion, unleſs thoroughly commi— 
nuted. They are ſuppoſed, on 
account of their ſoft unctuous qua- 
lity, to abtund acrimonious juices in 
the prime wie: peeled ſweet al- 
monds, eaten fix or eight at a time, 
ſometimes give pxeſent relief in the 
hearthurn, 

Bitter almonds have been found 
po.ſonous to dogs, and ſundry other 
animals; and a water diſtilled from 
them, when made of a certain de- 
gree of ſtrength, has had like ef- 
fects, Nevertheleſs, when eaten, 
they appear innocent to men, and 
lave been noc unfrequently uſed as 
medicines. Boerhaave recommends 
them, in ſubſtance, as diuretics, 
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which heat but moderately, and 
which may therefore be ventured 
upon in acute diſeaſes. . 

The oils obtained by expreſſion 
from both ſorts of almonds are in 
their ſenſible qualities the ſame. 
The general virtues of theſe oils 
are, to. blunt acrimonious humours, 
and to ſoften and relax the ſolids ; 
hence their uſe internally, in tickling 
coughs, heat of urine, pains, and in- 
ammations ; and, externally, in tex- 
fron and rigidity of particular parts. 

Their common doſe is from half 
an ounce to an ounce, but in ſome 
caſes they are given to the quan- 
tity of three or four ounces. The 
moſt commodious forms for their 
exhibition are 1a emulſions. | 

The milky ſolutions of almonds 
in waterv liquors, commonly called 
emulſions, contain the oil of the 
ſubject, and participate in ſome 
degree of the emollient virtue 
thereof; but have this advantage 
above the pure oil, that they may 
be given in acute or inflammatory 
diſorders, without danger of the ill 
effects which the oil might ſome- 
times produce; ſince emulſions do. 
not turn rancid or acrimonious by 
heat, as all the oils of this kind, in 
a little time, do. Several unctuous 
and refinous ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not miſcible with water, may 
by trituration with almonds be ea» 
ſily mixed with them into the form 
of an emulſion; and are thus ex- 
cellently fitted for medicinal uſe. 
In this form, camphor and the re- 
ſinous purgatives may be commo- 
diouſly taken. 

Bergius conſiders bitter almonds 
as a remedy in intermittent fevers, 
which he thus adminiſters ;—He 
firſt diſſolves, in a pound of water, 
two drams of .ſoluble tartar, and 
half an ounce of honey: with this 
he forms an emulſion with one 
ounce of bitter almonds, and ſtraias. 
it in-the uſual way; of this he gives, 
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during the intermiflion, a pound 
or two every day, and thus pre- 
vents the recurrence of the par- 
oxyſm; he acknowledges, though, 
that certain fevers have reſiſted 
this remedy, and obliged him to 
have recourſe to the bark; but even 
then he mixes with it the bitter 
emulſion. But he alſo ſays, inter- 
mittent fevers have yielded to the 
bitter emulſion alone, after they 
had entirely refiſted the bark. 
Mep. VIX Tr. Relaxing. 
PrxEeParR. Expreſſed oil, — Emul- 


07, 


Though the bitter almond with - 


the ſkin is ſaid to have other more 
active properties, as above ex- 
plained. 

ANACARDIA. Avicennia to- 
mentoſu, Lin. Anacardium, or Ma- 
lacca bean. 

This is the fruit of a tree grow- 
ing in Malabar and other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies. It is of a ſhining 
black colour, of the ſhape of a heart 
flattened, about an inch long, ter- 
minating at one end in an obtuſe 
point, and adhering by the other to 


a wrinkled ſtalk : it contains, with- 


in two ſhells, a kernel of a ſweetiſh 
taſte : betwixt the ſhells is lodged a 
thick and acrid juice. 

But the kernel of anacardium is 
not different in quality from that of 
almonds. The if effects attributed 
to this fruit belong only to the 
Juice contained betwixt the kernels, 
whoſe acrimony is ſo great, that it 
is ſaid to be employed by the In- 
dians as à cauffic, This juice is 
recommended externally for tetters, 
freckles, and other cutaneous deformi- 
ties; which it removes only by ex- 
ulcerating or excoriating the part, 
ſo that a new ſkin comes underneath. 

Mep. VII Tr. Corroſive. 

Px EAR. Oil on the outſide. 

But the kernels may be uſed as 
almonds—the gum as gum arabic. 


ANAGALLIDIS folia. Ana- 


colour of its roots; the corii 
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gallidis arvenſis, Lin. Common 
male and female pimpernel; the 
leaves. 

Pimpernel is a low plant, in ap. 
pearance reſembling chickweed; 
but eaſily diſtinguiſhable by jt 
leaves being ſpotted underneath, 
and joined immediately to the 
ſtalk. The male and female pin. 
pernels differ no otherwiſe than in 
the colour of their flowers; the 
are both found wild in the fields, 
but the male or red-flowered fort 
is more common. 

Both the pimpernels have an 
herbaceous, roughiſh taſte, with 
little or no ſmell. Many extraor. 
dinary virtues have been attributed 
to them. Geoffroy eſteems them 
cephalic, ſudorific, vulnerary, an- 
timaniacal, antiepileptic, and alex- 
eterial. Tragus, Caſpar Hoffman, 
Michaeli, and others, are alſo very 
liberal in their praiſes; one of theſe 
gentlemen declares, that he has 
known numerous inſtances of the 
ſingular efficacy of a decoction and 
tincture of pimpernel, in maniacal 
and melancholic deliria. But later 
practitioners have not been ſo hap- 
Py as to meet with the like ſucces. 
Pimpernel is not unfrequently taken 
as food; it makes no unpleaſant 
ſalad; and in ſome parts of this 
kingdom, is a common pot: herb. 
A ſpirituous tincture of it contain 
nothing valuable: the only prep# 
ration that promiſes any utility, 18 
an extract made with water; or the 
expreſſed juice depurated and in. 
ſpiſſated. | 3 

Men. VIS r. Sudorific and nerviit. 
; PREPAR. Extrad, or inſpilſated 
uice. 

ANCHUSK radix. Anch# 
tinclori, Lin. Alkanet root CE.) 

Alkanet is a rough hairy plant 
much reſembling the. vipers' bu. 
gloſs: its chief difference from the 
common bugloſſes conſiſts in the 
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rt of which is of a duſky red, and 
imparts an elegant deep red to oils, 
wax, and all unctuous ſubſtances, 
but not to watery liquors. This 
plant is 2 native of the warmer 
parts of Europe: it is ſometimes 
cultivated in our gardens ; but the 
greateſt quantities are raiſed in 
Germany and France, particular- 
ly about Montpelier, whence the 
dried roots are uſually 1mported 
to us. The alkanet root produced 
in England is much inferior in co- 
lour to that brought from abroad; 
the Engliſh being only lightly red- 
diſh, the others of a deep purpliſh 
red: this has induced ſome to ſu— 
ſpe that the foreign roots owe part 
of their colour to art, but, we think, 
without ſufficient foundation. 

Alkanet root has little or no 
ſmell ; when recent, it has a bit- 
teriſh aſtringent taſte, but when 
dried, ſcarce any. As to its virtues, 
the preſent practice expects not any 
from it. Its chief uſe is for co- 
louring oils, unguents, and plaſters. 
As the colour 1s confined to the cor- 
tical part, the ſmall roots are beſt, 
theſe having proportionably more 
bark than the large. 

Mep. VirT. Uſed only for co- 
louring. 

ANETHI ſemen. Anethi gra- 
veolentis, Lin. Dill ſeed [L. E.] 

Dill is an umbelliferous plant, 
cultivated in gardens, as well for 
culinary as medical uſe. The ſeeds 
are of a pale yellowiſh colour, in 
ſhape nearly oval, convex on one 
ſide, flat on the other. Their taſte 
is moderately warm and pungent ; 
their ſmell aromatic, but not of 
the moſt aorecable kind. Theſe 
leeds are recommended as anti/pa/- 
medic and carminative, in flatulent 
colics proceeding from a cold cauſe 
ora viſcidity of the juices. They 
bave been much employed by the 


plaints of children. The moſt effi- 
cacious preparations of them are 
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nurſes in England for colicky com- 


gr 


the diſtilled oil, and a tincture or 

extract made with rectified ſpirit. 
Mer. VII T. Carminative. 
PRRPAR. Difiilled oi. water 


ſpirituous extract. 


ANGELICA radix, folia, ſe- 
men. Angelice Archangelice, Lin. 
Garden angelica; the roots, leaves, 
and ſeeds [L. E.] ; 

This is a large umbelliferous 
plant, growing ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern climates : for the uſe- 
of the ſhops, it is cultivated in 
gardens, in the different parts of 
Europe. Bohemia and Spain are 
ſaid to produce the beſt, Ange- 
lica roots are apt to grow mouldy, 
and be preyed upon by inſects, 
unleſs thoroughly dried, kept in 
a dry place, and frequently aired. 
We apprehend that the roots which 
are ſubject to this inconyenience 
might be preſerved, by dipping 
them in boiling ſpirit, or expoſing 
them to its ſteam, after they are. 
dried, | | 

All the parts of angelica, eſpe- 
cially the roots, have a fragrant 
aromatic ſmell; and a pleaſant, bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, glowing upon 
the lips' and palate for a long time 
after they had been chewed. The 
flavour of the ſeeds and leaves is 
very periſhable, particularly of the 
latter, which, on being barely dri- 
ed, loſe greateſt part of their taſte 
and ſmell. The roots are more 
tenacious of their flavour, though 
even thoſe loſe part of it by keep» 
ing. The freſh root, wounded ear- 
ly in the ſpring, yields an odorous, 
yellow juice, which, flowly exſic- 
cated, proves an elegant gummy 
reſin, very rich in the virtues of the 
angelica. On drying the root, this 
juice concretes into diſtinct mole- 
culæ, which, on cutting it longitu- 
dinally, appear diſtributed in little 
veins; in this ſtate, they are ex- 
tracted by pure ſpirit, but not by 
watery liquors. | 

Angelica is one of the moſt ele- 
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gant aromatics of European growth, 


_ though little regarded in the preſent 


practice. The root, which is the 
moſt efficacious part, is rarely met 
with in preſcription, and does not 
enter any officinal compoſition. 
The ſtalks make a pleaſant ſweet- 
meat. — As to the medical virtue 
of Angelica, it is conſidered only to 
be a mild carminative. 

Mp. VikxT. Aromatic—Carmi- 
native. 

PREP. Sweetmeat. 

ANGUILL.E HEPAR, The 
liver of the eel. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that no fiſh 
has a more acrid gall than the eel; 
and ſays, that with pills made of 
the gall of the ce! and pike, he has 
cured pale rickety children with 
ſwelled bellies: the gall powerfully 
promoting urine, and occaſioning 
the belly to ſubſide. 

Med. VII T. Stimulant — Dia- 
retic. 


ANGUSTURA CORTEX. An- 


guſtura Bark [E.] 


This bark, firſt imported in the 
year 1788, was ſuppoſed to be the 
production of a tree on the coaſt of 
Africa; but Dr. Baue pronounc- 
ed it to be the bark of a tree 
named M ocginos, by which be was 
cured of a dyſentery in Abyſſinia; 
and having brought over ſome of 
the ſeeds, and planted them in the 
gardens of Kew, their product he 
calls BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
feu FERRUGINEA, 


This bark is a powerful bitter, 


joined with an aroma, not much 
more pungent than caſcarilla, hav- 
Ing a portion of pure oil, which in 
its nature approaches to camphor ; 
it ſeems alſo to poſſeſs a narcotic 
principle; hence differs from the 
cinchona, and has been confidered 
more powerful, both as a tonic and 
antiſeptic : the virtues refide more 
in the gummy than reſinous extract; 
but is ſtill more powerful having 
both diſſolved; which warm water 
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effects, extracting alſo the oily por. 
tion; hence it is beſt prepared by 
infuſion. This bark has been em. 
3 in ſimilar views with the 

eruvian bark. In mntermittents it 
is not always ſuperior ; ſometimes 
inferior. In low fevers, and thoſe 
of the putrid kind, it has ſeemed 
more efficacious. In head-aches, 
attended with fever, but riſing from 
the flomach ; in dyſentery and a/. 
pepſia, it has been of great ſervice, 

From various experiments that 
have been made, the Anguſtura 
bark ſeems to claim the higheſt 
rank as an antiſeptic, 

Mev. VIS r. Tonic and antiſeptic, 

Prep. Extract. 

ANISI /emen. Pimpinellæ Anis 
Lin. Aniſe, the ſeed [L. E.] 

Aniſe is an annual umbelliferous 
plant, growing naturally in Crete, 
Syria, and other places of the Eaſt. 
It is cultivated in ſome parts of 
France, Germany, and Spain, and 
may be raiſed alſo in England. The 
ſeeds brought from Spain, which 
are ſmaller than the others, are pre- 
ferred. 

Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a pleaſant warm taſte, accom- 
panied with a degree of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their 
flavour; rectified ſpirit the whole. 

Theſe ſeeds are in the number 
of the four greater hot ſeeds : their 
principal uſe is in cold flatulent 
diſorders, where tenacious phlegm 
abounds, and in the gripes to 
which young children are ſubject. 
Frederick Hoffman ſtrongly re- 
commends them in weakneſs 0! 
the ſtomach, diarrhoea, and for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the vil- 
cera in general; and thinks they 
well deferve the appellation given 
them by Helmont, inteft:norum fola- 
men. They are certainly carmina- 
tive, and have been ſaid to be ex- 
pectorant, and to increaſe the quan- 
ty of nurſes' milk; which does not 
ſeem improbable, as the odour 2p” 


P art II. 
after taking it, in the milk 


The officinal preparations of 
theſe ſeeds are an efential oil [L. E.] 
and a compound ſpirit LL. E.] : 

Mev. VIE T. Aromatic— Tonic 
Carminative. 8 8 

Pree. E/ſential oil Compound ſpi- 

ts, &c. 
"ANTIMONIUM [L. E.] Sul- 
wratum. . Antimony. 

Antimony is a ponderous brittle 
mineral, compoſed of long ſhining 
freaks like needles, intermingled 
with a dark lead-coloured ſub-— 
ſtance; of no manifeſt taſte or 
ſmell. There are ſeveral mines 
of it in Germany, — 47 and 
France, and ſome likewiſe in Eng- 
land, The Engliſh ſort ſeems to 
be, of all the others, the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal uſe, as frequently 
containing a portion of lead. The 
ſubſtances found mixed with the fo- 
reign ſorts are generally of the un- 
fuſible ſtony kind, from which the 
antimony 1s melred out 1n veſſels, 
whoſe bottom 1s perforated with 
ſmall holes, and received in coni— 
cal moulds. In theſe, the lighter 
and more droſſy matter ariſes to 
the ſurface, while the more pure 
and ponderous ſubſides to the bot- 
tom. Hence the upper broad part 
of the loaves is conſiderably leſs 
pure than the lower. 

The goodneſs of antimony is 
judged of from its weight; from 
the loaves not being ſpongy ; 
from the largeneſs of the ſtriæ; 
and from the antimony totally 
evaporating in a ſtrong fire, 

Antimony was employed by the 
ancients in collyria againſt inflam- 
mations of the eyes; and for ſtain- 
ing the eyebrows black. Its in- 
ternal uſe does not ſeem to have 
been eſtabliſhed till towards the 
end of the fifteenth century; and, 
even at that time, it was by many 
looked upon as poiſonous. But ex- 
perience has now fully evinced, 
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that pure antimony, in its crude 
ſtate, has no noxious quality; that 
ſome of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy ; and 
that though many of them are moſt 
violently emetic and cathartic, yet 
even theſe, by a flight alteration or 
addition, loſe their virulence, and 
become mild in their operation. 

This mineral appears, from che- 
mical experiments, to conſiſt of a 
metal, united with common ſul- 
phur, and ſeparable in its metallic 
form by the ſame means whereby 
other metallic bodies are extracted 
from their ores. 

The pure metal operates, in a 
very minute doſe, with extreme 
vehemence, as a purgative and 
emetic ; when combined with ſul- 
phur, as in the crude mineral, its 
power 1s reſtrained ; diveſted of the 
inflammable principle which it has 
in common with all perfectly me- 
tallic bodies, it becomes an indo- 
lent calx. There are a great va- 
riety of preparations of this mine- 
ral, which are formed in different 
ways. 

iſt. By ſimple pulverization. — 
2d. By the action of heat and 
air, — zd. By the action of fixed 
alkali, — 4th. By melting or de- 
flagrating it with nitre. — sth. By 
the action of acids. — All theſe 
operations are performed upon an- 
timony in its cruder ſtate, = The 
following are formed from its re- 


gulus: 


iſt. By the action of heat and 
air.— 2d. By the action of ni- 
tre: — See BLAck's Table of An- 
timonial Preparations. But few out 
of the great number are at preſent 
uſed in practice. The chief are 
Pulvis antimonialis; — Antimonium 
tartariſatum; — Antimonium vitri- 


ficatumy, — Autimonium præparatum; 


um autimonii; — Finum er 
antimonio tartariſato. However, 
a great variety of others will be 
found in the third part of this 
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caſe with ſames's powder, 
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work, under the head of Antimo- 


nial Preparations. As for the cin- 
nabar of antimony, ſo called, it 
ſcarcely contains any of the metal- 
line part; it is chiefly a combina- 
tion of quickſilver and ſulphur. 
But in the various preparations 
of antimony in uſe, the regu- 
line part is either combined with 
an acid, or in a condition to be 
ated upon by acid in the ſtomach ; 
the general effects of which are, 
producing a diaphoreſis, nauſea, full 


. vomiting and purging, which per- 


haps may be the beſt obtained 


by the pulvis antimonii, or an- 


timonium tartariſatum ; the laſt 


of which has been ſaid to be the 


moſt eligible, becauſe the moſt cer- 


tain; the action of the firſt depend- 


ing upon the acid contained in the 
ſtomach : hence, according to the 
quantity and nature of acid, it may 
be rendered too violent in its ope- 


ration, or too inactive. 


Some have aſſerted, that antimo- 
nials are moſt beneficial in fevers, 
when they do not produce any ſen- 
fible evacution, as is ſaid to be the 
Some 
therefore prefer this in typhus, 
and tartariſed antimony in ſyno- 
chus, in which there is appearance 


at firſt of more activity in the ſy- 


ſtem, and more apparent cauſe for 
evacuation. In all caſes, however, 
we ſhould be cautious never to be- 
gin at firſt with full doſes of either 
till we know how the ſtomach is 
likely to bear them; for different 
conſtitutions require different doſes, 
and ſometimes the ſame conſtitu- 
tions at different periods. 

Mep. VII T. Diaphoretic — ca- 
thartic — emetic — and cauſtic. 

PRE. Antimony prepared — Tar- 
tariſed antimony — Glaſs of antimony 


' — Antimonial wine — Wine of tar- 
tariſed antimony — Antimonial pow- 


der — and a number of other che- 
mical preparations ; but thoſe ſpe- 
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cified above are chiefly in uſe ©. 
Kermes mineral, and regulus anti. 
mony. 

ARABICUM GUMMI. See 
Gum. Arab. 
ARGENT UM. Silver LL. F. 

Abundance of virtues have been 
attributed to crude filver by the 
Arabians, and by ſome alſo of later 
times, but on very little founda. 
tion. This metal, taken in its 
crude ſtate, has no effect in the 
body; combined with a ſmall quan- 
tity of the nitrous acid, it proves 
a powerful, though not always a 
ſafe, hydragogue; with a larger, 
a ſtrong cauſtic. The nitrous acid 
is the only one that perfectly diſ- 
ſolves this metal: on adding to 
this ſolution a minute portion of 
marine acid, or ſubſtances contain. 
ing it, the liquor turns milky, and 
the ſilver falls to the bottom in form 
of a white calx: hence we are fur- 
niſhed with a method of diſcover. 
ing marine ſalt in waters, &c. See 
the preparations of filver in the 
third part. | 

There are two preparations of this 
metal in the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia — The cauſticum lunare, 
and the pilulæ lunares; and in the 
London one, argentum nitratum, 

ARGENTUM VIVUM : E. 
drargyrus; Mercurius. Mercury or 
quickſilver [L. E.] | 

Mercury is an opake filver-co- 
loured mineral fluid; appearing to 
the eye like tin or lead when melt- 
ed: it is heavier than any other 
fluid, and than moſt of the metal- 
lic bodies: it does not congeal in 
the greateſt degree of natural cold 
hitherto known, though ſome che- 
miſts have produced this effect; in 
the fire it proves totally volatile. 
This mineral is either met with in 
its fluid form, in the earth, or 
extracted by art from certain ores. 
There are conſiderable mines of it 
in Hungary and Spain ; and whit 


W 


; loved in Britain comes chief- 
15 72 — former of theſe coun- 
8. Sy 
The uſe of mercury in medicine 
ſeems to have been little known 
before the fifteenth century. The 
ancients looked upon it as a cor- 
roſive poiſon, though, of itſelf, 
perfectly void of acrimony, talte, 
and ſmell. There are examples of 
its having been lodged for years 
in cavities both of bones and fleſhy 
arts, without its having injured 
or affected them. Taken into the 
body in its crude {tate, and. undi- 
vided, it paſſes through the .inteſ- 
tines unchanged, and has not. been 
found to produce any cqnſiderable 
effect. It has indeed been recom- 
mended in aſthmas and diſorders of 
the lungs ; but the virtues attribut- 
ed to it in theſe caſes have not 

been warranted by experience. 
Notwithſtanding the mildneſs 
and inactivity of crude quickſilver 
undivided; when reſolved by fire 
into the form of fume, or otherwiſe 
divided into very minute particles, 
and prevented from re-uniting by 
the interpoſition of proper ſubſtan- 
ces, of combined with mineral 
acids, it has very powerful effects, 
affording the moſt violent poiſons, 
and the moſt excellent remedies 
with which we are acquainted. 
The mercurial preparations, ei- 
ther given internally or introduced 
into the habit by external applica- 
tion, ſeem to act generally as ſti- 
mulants on the lympbatic ſyſtem 
without producing heat, and in- 
creaſe the power of the circulation, 
through even the minuteſt, and 
moſt remote veſſels of the body, 
and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretion through all the 
emunctories. Hence their com- 
mon uſe in inveterate chronic diſ- 
orders proceeding from a thickneſs 
and fluggiſhneſs of the humours, 
and obſtinate obſtructions of the 
excretory glands; in ſcrophulous 
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and cutaneous diſeaſes ; and in the 


- venereal lues. If their power be 


not reſtrained, by proper additions, 
to certain emunRories, they tend 
chiefly to affect the mouth; and, 
by an elective ſtimulus exerciſed 
on the falivary glands, occaſion a 
lentiful evacuation from them. 

The good effects derived from 
mercury depend upon its being 
a general ſtimulant of the habit, 
but more S of the lym- 
phatic ſyſtem, and a promoter of 
evacuations from all the excretories 
of the human machine; particu- 
larly increaſing perſpiration, the 
ſalival flux, the flow of urine, 
freeing the hepatic ſyſtem,and other 
viſceral glands, from obſtruction, 
and 7477 — the action of their 
excretory veſſels. 

The ſalutary effects of mercuri- 
als do not depend on the quantity 
of ſenſible evacuation. This me- 
dicine may be gradually introduced 
into the habit, ſo as, without oc- 
caſioning any remarkable diſcharge, 
to be productive of very happy ef- 
fects. To anſwer this purpoſe, it 
ſhould be given in very ſmall doſes, 
in conjunction with ſuch ſubſtances 
as determine its action to the kid- 
neys or the pores of the ſkin. By 
this method inveterate cutaneous 
and venereal diſtempers have been 
cured, without any other ſenſible 
excretion than a gentle increaſe of 
perſpiration or urine. Where there 
are ulcers in any part, they dif- 
charge for ſome time a very fetid 
matter, the quantity of which be- 
comes gradually leſs, and at length 
the ulcer kindly heals. If the 
mercury ſhould at any time, from 
cold or the like, affect the mouth, 
it may be reſtrained by omitting 
a doſe, and by warmth or ſuitable 
medicines promoting perſpiration. 

There are an immenſe variety of 
preparations of this mineral fluid, 
which may be ſeen in Dr. Scuws- 
DIAUER'S Table, arranged accord» 
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ing to Dr. Bzxoman's Table of 
Elective Attractions, a great num- 
ber of which will be found in the 
third part of this work, under the 
head of Preparations of Mercury.” 

But there 1s little doubt of every 
purpoſe being anſwered by a very 
few ; which may be divided, with 
a view both externally and inter- 
+ nally, into two claſſes, the mild and 
the acrid. Almoſt every purpoſe 
to be anſwered by the former may 
be accompliſhed by the unguen- 
tum ex hydrargyro and the pilulæ 
hydrargyri ef the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopcaias ; while 
moſt of the effects to be obtained 
by the latter, may be derived from 
the judicious uſe of calomel, hy- 
drargyrus calcinatus, and hydrar- 
gyrus muriaticus. 

The marks of pure mercury are, 
its globules not loſing their ſpheri- 
cal figure, when poured on wood ; 
its not communicating a tinge to 
water, or ſweetneſs to vinegar when 
rubbed with them ; 1ts evaporating 
entirely in an iron ſpoon when over 
the fire; and its having a ſhining 
appearance, without any pellicle 
on the ſurface. Mercury 1s beſt 
purified by diſtillation in an iron 
pot, with a long bent neck, and 
immerſed in vinegar. 

Mp. VIE T. A general flimu- 


lant, and moſt powerful attenuant. 


PREP. A number of chemical 
preparations, and an ingredient of 


many officinal compoſitions. 
ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. 


Three roots of this name are di- 


refed for medicinal uſe. 

(1) Ariflolochia longa, Lin, 
Long birthwort. This 1s a tube- 
rous root, ſometimes about the fize 
of the finger, ſometimes as thick 
as a man's arm, and a foot in length: 
it is nearly of an equal thickneſs all 
over, or a little thicker in the mid- 
dle than at the ends: the outſide is 
of à browniſh colour; the inſid 
yellowiſh, | 
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(2) Ariflolochia rotunda. Round 
birthwort. This has ſcarce any 
other viſible difference from the 
foregoing than its roundiſh ſhape, 

( 3 ) ARISTOLOCHIA TE. 
NUIS, Ariflolockia clematis, Lin. 
[E.] Slender birthwort. This is x 
long and ſlender root, rarely exceed. 
ing the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, 

Theſe roots are the produce of 
Spain, Italy, and the ſouthern part 
of France. Their ſmeli is ſome. 
what aromatic; their taſte warm 
and bitteriſh. Authors in general 
repreſent them as extremely hot and 
pungent : ſome ſa they are the 
hotteſt of all the aromatic plants; 
but, as they are uſually met with 
in the ſhops, they have no great 
pungency. The long and round 
ſorts, on being firſt chewed, ſcarce 
diſcover any taſte, but in a little 
time prove nauſeouſly bitteriſli; the 
long ſomewhat «he. leaſt ſo. The 
other ſort inſtantly fills the mouth 
with an aromatic bitterneſs, which 
is not ungrateful. Their medical 
virtues are, to heat, ſtimulate, at- 
tenuate viſcid phlegm, and promote the 


fiuid ſecretions in general ; they are 


principally celebrated in /uppreſſons 
of female evacuations, The doſe in 
ſubſtance 1s from a ſcruple to two 
drams. The long ſort is recom- 
mended externally for cleanſing and 
drying wounds and ulcers, and in 
cutaneous diſeaſes. 

The whole of theſe are rejected 
from the London. Phurmacopœia, 
and the tenuis alone retained in that 
of Edinburgh. | 

ARSENICUM. [E.] Arſenic. 

Arſenic is contained, in greater 
or leſs quantity, in moſt kinds of 
ores, particularly in thoſe of tin aud 
biſmuth, in the white pyrites, and 
in the mineral called cobalt; from 
which laſt, greateſt part of the arſe- 


nic brought to us is extracted by à 


kind of ſublimation. The arſenic 
ariſes at firſt in the form of greyill 


meal, which, more carefully reſub- 


OY 


l 
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limed, concretes into tranſparent 
maſſes, the white arſenic of the 
8. 

op OY ſublimed with one tenth 
its weight of ſulphur, unites there- 
with into a bright yellow mals, in 
ſome degree tranſparent ; the com- 
mon yellow arſenic. On doubling 
the quantity of ſulphur, the com- 
pound proves more opake and com- 
pact ; of a deep red colour, reſem- 
bling that of cinnabar, but with 
this difference, that it loſes ſome of 
its beauty upon being reduced Into 
powder, while that of cinnabar 1s 
improved by theſe means: this is 
the common red arſenic. By vary- 
ing the proportions of arſenic and 
ſulphur, ſublimates may be obtain- 
d of a great variety of ſhades of 
yellow and red. 

Natural mixtures of arſenic and 
ulphur, reſembling the foregoing 
reparations, are not unfrequently 
et with in the earth. The foſſil 
ed arſenic is the /andaracha of the 
reeks, the realgar and riſigal of 
be Arabians, Both the red and 
ellow, when of a ſmooth uniform 
ture, are named zarnichs ; and 
hen compoſed of ſmall ſcales or 
aves, auripigmenta, Or or prments 7 
e laſt are the only ſubſtances to 
hich the Greeks gave the name 
7:/[x5y, That the zarnichs and 
piments really contain arſenic 
ontrary to the opinion of ſome 
ters), is evident from ſundry ex- 
ments, whereby a perfect ar- 
nic, and in notable quantity, is 
Mainable from them. The com- 
ers of the preceding edition of 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, there- 
e very juſtly gave ſandaracha 
ecorum as a ſynonymon to red 
mc; and auripigmentum to the 
ſo, | | 

ae pure or white arſenic has 
benetrating corroſive taſte ; and 
en into the body proves a moſt 
lent poiſon. Beſides the effects 
ch it has in common with other 
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corrofives, it remarkably attenuates 


the coats of the ſtomach, occaſions 
a ſwelling and ſphacelation of the 
whole body, and a ſudden putre- 
faction after death, particularly, as 
is ſaid, of the genitals in men. 
Where the quantity is ſo very ſmall 
as not to prove fatal, tremors, pal- 
fies, and lingering hectics ſucceed. 
The remedies recommended againſt 
this poiſon are, milk and oily li- 
quors immediately and liberally 
drunk. Some recommend acids as 
an antidote, particularly vinefar 
others a watery ſolution of calca- 
reous or alkaline hepar ſulphuris, 
which 1s found to combine with 
arſenic, and deſtroys moſt of its 
properties. It is ſaid to be better 
for a little iron in the ſolution. 
The dry hepar may be alſo made 
into pills and warm water drank 
after them. Notwithſtanding the 
violent effects of arſenic, it has 
been employed both externally and 
internally in the cure of ſome diſ- 
eaſes. Externally in cures of can- 
cer, arſenic, in conjunction with 
the powder of the ranunculus 
flammeus, cotula fœtida, and ſul- 
hur, intimately mixed together, 
8 applied, made into a paſte 
with the white of an egg; and is 
ſaid to be preciſely the ſame re- 
medy as that of the famous remedy 
of PTUNxKET's. Of four grains of 
the fine white tranſparent cryſtal- 
line part of arſenic, diſſolved in a 
pint of diſtilled water, a ſolution is 
formed, a table ſpoonful of which, 
with the ſame quantity of milk and 
ſyrup of white poppies, is to be 
taken every morning faſting, and 
nothing is to be taſted for an hour 
afterwards. After a continuanc 
for eight days, the quantity is to be 
gradually increaſed and the doſes 
more frequently repeated, till fix 
table ſpoonfuls are taken by an 
adult in the courſe of the day, 
Arſenic in ſubſtance, to tlie ex- 
teat of . part of a grain 


\ 


a 
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. for a doſe, combined with a little 


flower of ſulphur, has been ſaid to 
be given internally in ſome obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſes, with the 
utmoſt efficacy. 

It has alſo been very ſucceſsful in 


the cure of intermittents ; and is ſup- 


poſed to have gone under the name 
of the Arſenic Drop, or the taſteleſs 
Ague Drop. A compoſition, made 
in the following form, may be ad- 
miniſtered with the greateſt ſafety : 
fixty-four grains of arſenic reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed with 


as much fixed alkaline ſalt; ſhould 


be added to half a pound of diſtil- 
led water, in a Florence flaſk, 
2 in a ſand heat, and gently 

oiled till the arſenic is totally diſ- 
ſolved. When the ſolution is cold, 
half an ounce of compound ſpirit 
of lavender is to be added to it, 
and as much diſtilled water as to 
make the whole amount to a pound. 
This ſolution is to be given in the 
following manner: patients from 
two to four years of age are to take 
From tus to four drops; from five to 


ſeven, from five to ſeven drops ; from 


eight to twelve, from ſeven to ten 
drops; from thirteen to eighteen 
and upwards, may take twelve drops 
at a doſe, in any proper vehicle, 
two or three times a day. — Mr. 
Moxvz#av, it is ſaid, has brought 
arſenic to the ſtate of a true neu- 
tral falt, readily ſoluble in water, 
by mixing it with equal quantities 
of nitre, and then ſubmitting them 
to a chemical proceſs. Mr. MIL 


 NER,-of Cambridge, has alſo pro- 


duced an arfenical ſalt of the ſame 
nacure, which has been employed 
with great ſucceſs in that neigh- 
bourhood by ſeveral practitioners. 


The red and yellow arfenics, 


both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs viru- 
lent in their effects than the fore- 


going. Sulphur, which reſtrains 


the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
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the virulence of this poĩſonous ni. 
neral alſo. Such of theſe ſubſtancy 
as participate more largely of ſul. 
phur, ſeem to be cn Innocent: 
the factitious red arſenic, and the 
native orpiments, have been give 
to dogs in conſiderable quantity 
without being productive of ay 
apparent ill conſequences. 
Mep. VisT. Corrofove, ti; 
deobſtruent. 
Px ey. Solution, arſenical ſalt, pa}, 
ARTEMISLE folia : Arteniſa 
1 Lin. Mugwort ; the leaves 
This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, —— — * 
throughout England; and floyer 
in June. In appearance, it ſome. 
what reſembles the common worm. 
wood : the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye is in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards 
while the flowers-of mug wort ſtand 
erect, 
The leaves of this plant har 
a light aromatic ſmell, and an her 
baceous bitteriſh taſte, They ar 
principally celebrated as uterine 
and antihyſteric 2 an infuſion af 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone, or in conjunction with other 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſion of tie 
menſtrual evacuations. This ne. 
dicine is certainly a very mild one 
and conſiderably leſs hot than mol 
others to which theſe virtues i 
attributed: in ſome parts of ti 
kingdom, mugwort is of comin! 
uſe as a pot-herb. 
Mp. Viet. Antiſoaſinadic. 
Prep, Infufion. 
ARI radix: arum maculaiuh 
Lin. Wake-robin ; the root (LE 
This plant grows wild unde 
hedges, and by the ſides of bank 
in moſt parts of England. It ſe 
forth, in March, three or four un 
gular leaves, which are followed 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a pu” 
piſtil incloſed in a long ſbal 
this is ſucceeded, in July, 9 
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bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
lants, the leaves are ſpotted with 
black, in others with white, and in 
others not ſpotted at all; the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious, and hence is ex- 
preſsly directed by the London col- 
lege. = -. | 
All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
ungent, acrimonious taſte. It. the 
root be but lightly chewed, it con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſioning 
at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are alle- 
viated by butter, milk, or olly 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 
time, it loſes much of its acri- 
mony, and becomes at length an al- 
moſt inſipid farinaceous ſubſtance. 
The root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy im ſome 
cacheftic and chlorotic caſes, in 


by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as proceed 
from a cold ſluggiſh -indiſpoſition of 
the ſolids and lentor of the fluids. 
It not only increaſes the digeſtive 
powers, but is alſo an univerſal ſti- 

mulant, and has therefore been 
uſeful in intermittents. I have ex- 
perienced great benefit from it in 
heumatic pains, particularly thoſe 
of the fixt kind, and which were 
leated deep. In theſe caſes I have 
piven from ten grains to a ſcruple 
df the freth root twice or thrice a 
ay, made into a- bolus or emulſion 
Vith unctuous and mucilaginous 
ubſtances, which cover its pun- 
zency, and prevent its making 
ny painful impreſſion on the 
ongue, - It generally excited a 
light tingling ſenſation through 
he whole habit, and, when the 
atient was kept warm in bed, pro- 
uced a copious ſweat. 

An officinal preparation ſtands in 

Wiss improved Diſpenſatory, in 
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which this root is an ingredient, 
in a compound powder ; in which 
form, its virtues are very precari- 
ous. Some recommend a tincture 
of it drawn with wine ; but neither 
wine, water, nor ſpirit, extract its 
virtues. Conſerve of arum has a 
place in the London Diſpenſatory. 
The powder, however, of the 
freſh root is the moſt active pre- 
paration. my | 
Mp. Viet. Stimulant... 
PREP. Conſerve. 
ASAFCETIDA. Ferula Aja- 
fatida Lin. Aſafœtida [L. E.] 
the concrete juice of a large um 
belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 
This juice exudes (from wounds 
made in the root of the plant) 
liquid, and white like milk: on 
being expoſed to the air, it turns of 
a browniſh colour, and 9 
acquires different degrees of conſiſ- 
tency. It is brought to us in lar 
irregular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhining lumps or grains, 
which are partly of a whitiſh colour, 
partly reddiſh, and partly of a via- 
et hue. Thoſe maſſes are accounted ' 
the beſt which are clear, of a pale 
reddiſh colour, and variegated with 
a great number of elegant white 
tears. | p 
This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of garlic ; and 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte, It 
loſes by age ſome of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in its exhibition. 
It conſiſts of about one-third part 
of pure refin, and two-thirds af 
mmy matter ; the former ſoluble 
in rectified ſpirit, the latter in wa- 
ter. Proof ſpirit diſſolves almoſt 
the whole into a turbid liquor ; the 
tincture in rectiſied ſpirit is tranſ- 
parent. | * 
Aſafœtida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and af frequent uſe in 


all ſpaſmudic and convulſive com - 
plaints, particularly hyſteric; hy- 
n 


affectioni and thy 
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. for a doſe, combined with a little 
flower of ſulphur, has been ſaid to 
be given internally in ſome obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſes, with the 
utmoſt efficacy. 

It has alſo been very ſucceſsful in 
the cure of intermittents ; and is ſup- 
poſed to have gone under the name 
of the Ar/enic Drop, or the taſteleſs 
Ague Drop. A compoſition, made 
in the following form, may be ad- 
miniſtered with the greateſt ſafety : 
fixty-four grains of arſenic reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed with 
as much fixed alkaline ſalt; ſhould 
be added to half a pound of diſtil- 
led water, in a Florence flaſk, 
_— in a ſand heat, and gently 

olled till the arſenic is totally diſ- 
ſolved. When the ſolution is cold, 
half an ounce of compound ſpirit 
of lavender is to be added to it, 
and as much diſtilled water as to 
make the whole amount to a pound. 
This ſolution is to be given in the 
following manner: patients from 
two to four years of age are to take 
From tvs to four drops; from five to 
ſeven, from five to ſeven drops; from 
eight to twelve, from ſeven to- ten 
drops; from thirteen to eighteen 
and upwards, may take twelve drops 
at a doſe, in any proper vehicle, 
two or three times a day. — Mr. 
Moxv=#av, it is ſaid, has brought 
arſenic to the ſtate of a true neu- 
tral ſalt, readily ſoluble in water, 
by mixing it with equal quantities 
of nitre, and then ſubmitting them 
to a chemical proceſs. Mr. Mi- 
NER,:of Cambridge, has alfo pro- 
dvced an arfenical ſalt of the ſame 
nature, which has been employed 
with great ſucceſs in that neigh- 
bourhood by ſeveral practitioners. 


The red and yellow arfenics, 


both native and factitious, have 
little taſte, and are much leſs viru— 
lent in their effects than the fore- 
going. Sulphur, which reſtrains 
the power of mercury and the an- 
timonial metal, remarkably abates 
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_ principally celebrated as uterine 


piſtil incloſed in a long ſnel 
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the virulence of this poiſonous ni. 
neral alſo. Such of theſe ſubſtancy 
as participate more largely of ful. 
phur, ſeem to be el innocent: 
the factitious red arſenic, and the 
native orpiments, have been given 
to dogs in conſiderable quantity 
without being productive of any 
apparent ill conſequences. 
Map. Viet. Corrofive, mi; 
deobſtruent. , 
Px ee. Solution, arſenical ſalt, pajy, 
ARTEMISLE folia : Artenife 
1 Lin. Mugwort; the leaves 
This plant grows plentifully in 
fields, on 2nd — — 
throughout England; and floyen 
in June. In appearance, it ſome. 
what reſembles the common worm. 
wood : the difference moſt obvious 
to the eye 1s in the flowers, thoſe 
of wormwood hanging downwards 
while the flowers-of mugwort ſtand 
erect, 
The leaves of this plant har 
a light aromatic ſmell, and an her 
baceous bitteriſh taſte, They ar 


and antihyſteric: an infuſion « 
them is ſometimes drank, either 
alone, or in conjunction with ohe 
ſubſtances, in ſuppreſſion of tit 
menſtrual evacuations. This me. 
dicine is certainly a very mild on 
and conſiderably leſs hot than mak 
others to which theſe virtues i 
attributed : in ſome parts of ti 
kingdom, mug wort is of comin 
uſe as a pot-herb. 

Mu p. Viet. Antiſpaſmdic. | 

PREP. Infuſion. 

ARI radix: arum macula 
Lin. Wake-robin ; the root . L 

This plant grows wild Un 
hedges, and by the ſides of vat 
in moſt parts of England. It ſe a 
forth, in March, three or four un 
gular leaves, which are followrls 
a naked ſtalk, bearing a pu. 


this is ſucceeded, in July of 
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bunch of reddiſh berries. In ſome 
lants, the leaves are ſpotted with 
black, in others with white, and in 
others not ſpotted at all; the black 
ſpotted ſort is ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt efficacious, and hence is ex- 
preſsly directed by the London col- 
lege. | | 
All the parts of arum, particu- 
larly the root, have an extremely 
ungent, acrimonious taſte. It. the 
root be but lightly chewed, 1t con- 
tinues to burn and vellicate -the 
tongue for ſome hours, occaſioning 
at the ſame time a conſiderable 
thirſt : theſe ſymptoms are alle- 
viated by butter, milk, or olly 
liquors. Dried and kept for ſome 
time, it loſes much of its acri- 
mony, and becomes at length an al- 
moſt inſipid farinaceous ſubſtance. 
The root is a powerful ſtimulant 
and attenuant. It is reckoned a 
medicine of great efficacy i ſome 
cachectic and chlorotic caſes, in 


by a load of viſcid phlegm, and in 
ſuch diſorders in general as proceed 
from a cold ſluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
the ſolids and lentor of the fluids. 
It not only increaſes the digeſtive 
powers, but 1s alſo an univerſal ſti- 
mulant, and has therefore been 
uſeful in intermittents. I have ex- 
perienced great benefit from it in 
heumatic pains, particularly thoſe 
of the fixt kind, and which were 
ſeated deep. In theſe caſes I have 
ven from ten grains to a ſcruple 
df the freth root twice or thrice a 
ay, made into a bolus or emulſion 
mh unctuous and mucilaginous 
ubſtances, which -cover its pun- 
zency, and prevent its making 
ay painful impreſſion on the 
gue, - It generally excited a 
light tingling ſenſation through 
he whole habit, and, when the 
ment was kept warm in bed, pro- 
uced a copious ſweat. 

An officinal preparation ſtands in 
vis improved Diſpenſatory, in 
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which this root is an ingredient, 
in a compound powder ; in which 
form, its virtues are very precari- 
ous. Some recommend a tincture 
of it drawn with wine ; but neither 
wine, water, nor ſpirit, extract its 
virtues. Conſerve of arum has a 
place in the London Diſpenſatory. 
The powder, however, of the 
freſh root is the moſt active pre- 
paration. 2 
Mp. Vir. Stimulant. 
PREP. Conſerve. | 
ASAFCETIDA. Ferula Aa- 
fætida Lin. Aſafœtida [L. E.] 
the concrete juice of a large um 
belliferous plant growing in Perſia. 
This juice exudes (from wounds 
made in the root of the plant) 
liquid, and white like milk: on 
being expoſed to the air, it turns of 
a browniſh colour, and gradual] 
acquires different degrees of conſiſ- 
tency. It is brought to us in large 
irregular maſſes, compoſed of vari- 
ous little ſhining lumps or grains, 
which are partly of a whitiſh colour, 
E reddiſh, and partly of a vio- 
et hue. Thoſe maſſes are accounted 
the beſt which are clear, of a pale 
reddiſh colour, and variegated with 
a great number of elegant white 
tears. | 
This drug has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
ſomewhat like that of garlic ; and 
a bitter, acrid, biting taſte, It 
loſes by age ſome of its ſmell and 
ſtrength, a circumſtance to be par- 
ticularly regarded in its exhibition. 
It confiſts of about one-third part 
of pure reſin, and two-thirds af 
gummy matter ; the former ſoluble 
in rectified ſpirit, the latter in wa- 
ter. Proof ſpirit diſſolves almoſt 
the whole into a turbid liquor ; the 
tincture in rectiſied ſpirit is tranſ- 
parent. es 
Aſafœtida is the ſtrongeſt of the 
fetid gums, and of frequent uſe in 
all ſpaſmudic and convulſive com · 
plaints, particularly byſteric ; hy- 
ponies affections, and thy 
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nervous aſthma, and different kinds 
of nervous complaints; it may be 
adminiſtered in form of pills, wa- 
tery ſolution or tincture. From one 
to two drams of the ſubſtance diſ- 
ſolved in from four to fix ounces of 
diſtilled water have been often ad- 
miniſtered with ſucceſs, by wav of 
glyſter in ſtrong convulſions. The 
doſe in ſubſtance may be from ten 
to twenty grains, or more, repeat- 
edly. It is likewiſe of conſiderable 
efficacy in flatulent cholics; and 
for promoting all the fluid ſecre- 
tions in either ſex, The ancients 
attributed to this medicine many 
other virtues, which are at preſent 
not expected from it. 

This gummy refin 1s an ingre- 
dient in the officinal gum pills, 
compound powder of myrrh, fetid 
tincture, tincture of ſoot, fetid vo- 
latile ſpirit [L.] and antihy ſteric 
Plaſter [E.] 


Mb. VIX T. Antiſpaſmodic — 
Anthelmintic. 
PrxePaR. Concrete juice — tinc- 


ture — an ingredient in the gum- 
pill. ö 
AS ARI /olia, rad:x : Aſari Euro- 
i Lin. Aſarabacca: the roots and 
leaves [L. EJ The London college 
directs only the leaves; the Edin— 
burgh both leaves and root. 

Aſarum is a very low evergreen 
8 growing naturally in France, 
Italy, and other warm countries: 
the dried roots have been generally 
brought from the Levant; thoſe of 
our own growth being ſuppoſed 
wenker. 

Both the roots and leaves have a 
nauſeons, bitter, acrimonious, hot 
taſte; their ſmell is ſtrong and not 
very diſagreeable. Given in ſub- 
ſtance from half a dram to a dram, 
they evacuate powerfully bath up- 
wards and downwards. It is ſaid, 
that tinctures made in ſpirituous 
menſtrua, poſſeſs both the emetic 
and cathartic virtnes of the plant : 
that the extract obtained by inſpiſ- 
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ſating theſe tinctures, acts only bi 
vomit, and with great mildneſ;. 
that an infuſion in water proves 
cathartic, rarely emetic; and that 
aqueous decoctions made by lon 
boiling, and the watery extract 
have no purgative or emetic quz- 
lity, but prove notable diapho. 
retics, diuretics, and emmenz. 
gogues, 

The principal uſe of this plant 
among us, 1s as a ſternutatory, The 
root of afarum is perhaps the 
ſtrongeſt of all the vegetable er. 
rhines, white hellebore itſelf no: 
excepted. Snuffed up the noſe, in 
the quantity of a grain or two, it 
occaſions a large evacuation of 
mucus, and raiſes a plentiful ſpit. 
ting. The leaves are conſiderably 
milder, and nay be uſed to tit 
quantity of three, four, or five 
grains, Geoffroy relates, that, 2. 
ter ſnuffing up a doſe of this er. 
rhine at night, he has frequently 
obſerved the diſcharge from the 
noſe to continue for three days to- 
gether; and that he has known: 
paralyſis of the mouth and tongue 
cured by one doſe, He recom- 
mends this medicine in ſtubborn 
diſorders of the head, proceeding 
from viſcid tenacious matter, in 
palſies, and in foporific diſtempers 
The leaves are an ingredient in tit 
pulyis flernutatorius, or pulvis afar, 
comp. of the London Pharmaco- 
pœiĩa. 

Map. Viet, Errhine —cathat: 
ti: — emetic. 

Px EPAR. Pulvis aſari comp. 

ASP AR AGI radix : Aſparagi ſs 
tivi C. B. Aſparagi officinalis Li 
Aſparagus; the root. 

This plant is cultivated in gu. 
dens for culinary uſe. The 100% 
have a bitteriſh mucilaginous tiſte 
inclining to ſweetneſs; the fruit hu 
much the ſame kind of taſte; the 
young ſhoots are more agrecavs 
than either. Aſparagus promots 
appetite, but affords little a0ur” 
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ment. It gives a ſtrong ill ſmell 
to the urine in a little time after 
eating it, and, for this reaſon, chief- 
ly, is ſuppoſed to be diuretic ; it 
is likewiſe eſteemed aperient and 
deobſtruent. The root is one of 
the five called opening roots. Some 
ſuppoſe the ſhoots to be molt effi- 
cacious; othersthe root ; and others 
the bark of the root. Stahl 1s of 
opinion, that none of them have 
any great ſhare of the virtues uſu- 
ally aſcribed to them. Aſparagus 
appears from experience-to contri- 
bute very little either to the excit- 
ing of urine when ſuppreſſed, or 
the increaſing of its diſcharge ; and, 


in caſes where aperient medicines 7 


generally do ſervice, this has little 
or no effect. 


Mev. VIX r. Suppoſed diuretic, 


but uncertain, 

ATRIPLICIS FCETIDA herba : 
Chenopodii Vulvariæ Lin. Stinking 
orach, or arach. E. 

This is a low plant, ſprinkled all 
over with a kind of whitiſh clam- 
my meal; it grows about dung- 
hills, and other waſte places. The 
leaves have a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
with which the hand, by a light 
touch, becomes ſo impregnated 
as not to be eafily freed from 
it. Its ſmell has gained it the cha- 
racter of an excellent antihyſteric; 
and this is the only uſe to which 
it is applied. Tournefort recom- 
mends à ſpirituous tincture, others 
a decoction in water, and others a 
conſerve of the leaves, as of won- 
derful efficacy in uterine diſorders. 
Dr. Cullen is of opinion, from its 
remarkable fœtor, it may be a pow- 
erful antiſpaſmodic. It has in 
Scotland been frequently employed 
with great advantage. The belt 
mode of uſing it is in its recent 
ſtate, in form of a conſerve, as in 
its dry ſtate it loſes all its qua- 


lities. 


Med. Vit. Antiſpaſmodic, 
PrePar, Conſerve. | 
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* AVENA SATIVA Lia. [L. E.] 
ats. | 
This grain is an article rather of 
food than of medicine. It is ſuf- 
ficiently nutritive and eaſy of di- 
geſtion. The gruels made from it 
have likewiſe a kind of ſoft mu- 
cilaginous quality ; by which they 
obtund acrimonious humours, and 
prove uſeful in inflammatory diſ- 
orders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, rough- 
neſs, and exulcerations of the 
fauces, 

Mev. VisT, Emoilient. 

PREPAR. Decoction. 

AURANTIORUM HISPA- 
LENSIUM fuceus, cortex, fas, & 
olium Citrus Aurantium. Lin. 
Seville oranges; the leaf, the juice, 
yellow rind, and flowers of the 
tree. [L. E.] 

The orange is a beautiful ever- 
green tree, or rather ſhrub, bearing 


flowers and fruits all the year; it 


is a native of the warmer climates, 
and does not well bear the winters 
of this. 

The flowers are highly odori- 
ferous, and have been, - for ſome 
time paſt, of great eſteem as a per- 
fume ; . their taſte is ſomewhat 
warm, accompanied with a degree 
of bitterneſs. They yield their fla- 
vour by infuſion to rectified ſpirit, 
and in diſtillation both to ſpirit and 
water: the bitter matter is diſſolved 
by water, and, on evaporating the 
decoRion, remains entire in the ex- 
tract. There is a water diſtilled 
from its flowers, called by foreign 
writers aqua naplææ. An oll diſtil- 
led from theſe flowers is brought 
from Italy under the name of oleum 
or eſſentia neroli. 

The flowers, and alſo the leaves 
of the orange tree, have been ſaid 
to afford efficacious remedies in 
convulſive and epileptic cafes, but 
experience has by no means con- 
firmed the validity of ſuch aſſer- 
tions; yet ſtill the leaves deſerve 
ſome attention, as three drachms, 
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taken three times a day, has pre- 
vented the'return of epileptic par- 
oxyſms, for ſome months, which 
uſed to come on weekly. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruit 
is a grateful aromatic bitter, and, 
in cold phlegmatic conſtitutions, 
proves an excellent fomachic and 
carminative, promoting appetite, warm- 
ing the habit, and jirengthening the 
zone of the viſcera. Dr. Cullen thinks 
it may be capable of reſtoring the 
tone of the ſtomach, when it has 
been much impaired, but doubts 
much its power in moderating or 
reſtraining uterine hæmorrhagy. He 
thinks alſo it might be benefici- 
al in intermittents, in expediting 
their cure. Orange peel appears to 
be very conſiderably warmer than 
that of lemons, and to abound more 
with eſſential oil: to this circum- 
ſtance therefore due regard ought 
to be had in the uſe of theſe medi- 
eines. The flavour of the former 
is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be leſs pe- 
riſhable than that of the latter : 
hence they employ orange peel in 
the ſpirituous bitter tincture, which 
is deſigned for keeping, whilft, in 
the bitter watery infuſion, lemon 
peel is preferred. | 

Mp. Vizr, Stimulant — Stoma- 
eic Cordial. 

Px EAR. Syrup —Conſerve—Spirit 
—Iincture. | 

Tue juice of oranges is a grateful 
acid liquor, of conſiderable uſe in 
febrile or inflammatory diftempers, 
for allaying heat, abating exorbitant 
commotions of the blood, quenching 
Mir, and promoting the px omg ex = 
cretions : it is likewiſe of great uſe 
in ſea ſcurvy; it alſo, in a dilute 
and pure ſtate, excites appetite and 
promotes digeſtion. | 
Mp. Vizr. Cooling— 4nt:/eptic. 

PREPAR. An ingredient in the Suc- 
cut cochleari compoſitus. | 

AURANTIA CURASSAL EN- 
$74. Curaſſao oranges. [E.] 

Theſe are the ſmall young fruit 
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of the Seville orange dried, They 
appear very well adapted to give 
relief in ſtomach complaints, being 
moderately warm bitteriſh aroma. 
tics, of a flavour ſufficiently agree. 
able. They contain more of the 
bitter than the orange peel, though 
not ſo much of the aromatic ; on 
that account ſhould not therefore 
be neglected. 

Men. VirT. Stomachic— Tonic. 

AURUM. Gold. 

This metal was introduced into 
medicine by the Arabians, who 
eſteemed it one of the greateſt cor. 
dials and comforters of the nerves, 
From them Europe received it, 
without any diminvtion of its cha. 
rafter. In foreign Pharmacopœias 
it 1s ſtill retained, and even mixed 
with the ingredients from which 
ſimple waters are to be diſtilled, 
But no one, it is preſumed, at this 
time, expects any fingular virtues 
from it, ſince it certainly is not al- 
terable in the human body, Mr, 
Geoffroy, though unwilling to re- 
ject it from the cordial prepara- 
tions, honeſtly acknowledges, that 
he has no other reaſon for retain- 
ing it, than complaiſance to the 
Arabian ſchools. The chemiſts 
have endeavoured, by many ela- 
borate proceſſes, to extract what 
they call a ſulphur or anima of 
gold : but no method 1s as yet 
known of ſeparating the compo- 
nent parts of this metal: all the 
tinctures of it and aurum potabile, 
which have hitherto appeared, are 
real ſolutions of it in aqua reg, 
diluted with ſpirit of wine or other 
liquors, and prove injuriovs to the 
body rather than beneficial. The 
aurum fulminans has been hov- 


ever recommended as a remedy in 


ſome convulſive diſeaſes, particU- 
larly in the chorea Sancti Vit! ; an 
has a place given to it in ſome o 
the foreign Pharmacopœias. 
AXUNGIA. Fat. [L. E.] 


A great variety of fats were 1. 
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ced into medicine by the Ara- 
ou and recommended as poſſeſſ- 
ing diſtinct virtues. Experience, 
however, does not countenance 
theſe different virtues aſcribed to 
different fats. They have all one 
common emollient quality, relax 
the part to which they are applied, 
and prevent perſpiration : theſe 
effects, with the conſequences of 


them, may be expected in a greater 


or leſs degree from fats of every 
kind. The London college has 
therefore retained only two fats, of 
different conſiſtencies, for different 
mixtures, viz. hog's-lard and mut- 
ton ſuet. Theſe are certainly ſuf- 
ficient for anſwering all the inten- 
tions for which ſubſtances of this 
kind are employed. 
Mp. VIX. Emollient. 


BALSAMITAZ MARIS feolia : 
Tanaceti Balſamitæ Lin. Coſtmary ; 
the leaves. 

This was formerly a very com- 
mon garden plant, and frequently 
uſed both for culinary and medici- 
nal purpoſes ; but is at preſent very 
little regarded for either; though 
it ſhould ſeem, from its ſenſible 
qualities, to be equal or ſuperior, 
as a medicine, to ſome aromatic 
herbs which practice has retained. 
The leaves have a bitteriſh, warm, 
aromatic taſte ; and a very pleaſant 
ſmell, approaching to that of mint, 
or a mixture of mint and maudlin. 
Water elevates their flavour in di- 
ſtillation ; and rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts it by infuſion. 

Mev. Vier. Aromatic-- Antihyfteric. 

BALSAMUM COPAIBA [L. 
E.] Copaifera officinalis Lin.,— 
Balſam of copaiba : a liquid reſi- 
nous juice, flowing from incifions 
made in the trunk of a large tree 
which grows in the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and ſome part of the conti- 
nent of South America. 

his juice is clear and tranſpa- 
rent, of a whitich or pale yellowiſh 
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colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a 
pungent taſte. It is uſu- 
ally about the conſiſtence of oil, or 
a little thicker : long kept, it be- 
comes nearly as thick as honey, re- 
taining its clearneſs; but has not 


been obſerved to grow dry or ſolid, 


as moſt of the other reſinous juices 
do. We ſometimes meet with a' 
thick ſort of balſam of copaiba, 
which 1s not at all tranſparent, or 
much leſs ſo than the foregoing, 
and generally has a portion of tur- 
bid watery liquor at the bottom. 
This ſort is probably either adul- 
terated by the mixture of other 
ſubſtances, or has been extracted 
by coction from the bark and 
branches of the tree; its ſmell and 
taſte are much leſs pleaſant than 
thoſe of the genuine balſam. 

Pure balſam of copaiba diſſolves 
entirely in rectified ſpirit, eſpeci- 
ally if the menſtruum be previouſly 
alkalized : the ſolution has a've 
fragrant ſmell. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, it yields a large quantity of a 
limpid effential oil; and, in a ſtrong 
heat, without addition, a blue oil. 

The balſam of copaiba is an uſe- 
ful corroborating detergent medicine, 
accompanied with a degree of irri- 
tation, It frengthens the nervous y- 
ftem, tends to looſen tlie dell), in large 
doſes proves purgative, promotes urine, 
and cleanſes and heals exulcerarions in 
the nrinary paſſage, which it is ſup- 
poſed to perform more effectually 
than any of the other balſams. 
FuLLER ob{erves, that it gives the 
urine an intenſely bitter taſte, but 
not a violet ſmell as the turpen- 
tines do. | | 

This balſam has been principally 
celebrated in gleets and the fluor al- 
bus, and, externally, as a vulnerary. 
The author abovementioned re- 
commends it likewiſe in dy/enteries, 
in /corbutic cachexies, in diſeaſes of 
the breaſt and lungs, and in an acri- 
monious or putreſcent flate of the juices : 
he ſays, he has known very dan- 
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gerous coughs, which manifeſtly 


threatened a conſumption, cured - 


by the uſe of this balſam alone; 
and that, notwithſtanding its being 
hot and bitter, it has good effects 
even in hectic caſes. 5 

The doſe of this medicine rarely 
exceeds twenty or thirty drops, 
though ſome direct ſixty or more. 
It may be conveniently taken in 
the form of an elæoſaccharum; or 
in that of an emulſion, into which 
it may be reduced by triturating 
it with almonds, or rather with a 


thick mucilage of gum arabic, till 
they are well incorporated, and then. 


gradually adding a proper quantity 


af water, 


Notwithſtanding what has been 
faid with reſpect to the efficacy of 
this balſam, it has been conſider- 
ed by madern phyſicians to be 
hurtful from its ſtimulus in caſes 
of internal ulcerations, dyſenteries, 
ulcers of the lungs, and other parts; 
alſo in hectic fevers, phthiſical af- 
fections, bloody urine, and dyſury 
ariſing from an acrimony of the 
humours: though in ſome caſes 
of hemorrhoids it has been given 
with ſucceſs, in doſes of from 20 
to 40 drops mixed with ſugar, and 
given two or three times a day. 

Mop. Visxrt. Stimulant — Diu- 
retic. 

BALSAMUM GILEADENSE 
[E.] Balm of Gilead. 

This balſam 1s the product of the 
Amyris Giicadenſis; is a native of 
Abyſſinia, growing among the 
myrrh trees behind Azab. 

It has been received in the different 
Pharmacopœias under the names 
of Balſam: de Mecca — Opebalsamum 
—Balſamum Yerum—and Balſamum 
Gileadenſe. It iſſues ſyontancoufly 
from the bark of the tree, but is 
more common'y obtained by in- 


ciſions; the Xylobal/amun 1s ob- 


tained from the wood, and the Car- 


The 


pbalſamum from the fruit. 


balſam now imported into Europe 
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is faid to be principally: collected 
between Mecca and Medina, 

The mode of collecting this bal. 
ſam is very [tedious and trouble. 
ſome, ſo that genuine balſam is 
very rarely exported in a commer. 
cial way. The balſam, accordin 
to ALeiNus, is firſt turbid and 
white; of a very ſtrong pungent 
ſmell, like turpentine, but much 
ſweeter and more fragrant ; and of 
a bitter, acrid, aftringent taſte, 
on being kept for ſome time, it be. 
comes thin, limpid, light, of 2 
greeniſh hue; and then of a gold 
yellow; after which it grows thick 
like turpeatine, and loſes much of 
its fragrance. This balſam, extra- 
vagant as are the encomiums beſtoy. 
ed upon it by the eaſtern nations, 
by the European phyſicians is conſi- 
dered as not efſgntially different from 
other reſi nous fluids or turpentine, 
and that every purpoſe might be as 
fully anſwered by Canada or Co- 
paiva balſam. In Turkey it is not 
only in high eſteem as a medicine, 
but alſo as an odoriferous unguent 
and coſmetic. | 

BALSAMUM PERUVIANUM 
[L. E.] Myroxylon Peruiferum, Lin, 
Supplem. Plantar. Balſam of Peru. 

The common Peruvian balſam 
is ſaid to be extiafted, by coction 
in water, from an odoriferous 
ſhrub growing in Peru, and the 
warmer parts of America. Thus 
balſam, as brought to us, is nearly 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, 
of a reddiſh brown colour, inclin- 
ing to black, an,agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and a very hot biting taſte. 
Diſtilied with water, it yields 4 
ſmall quantity of a fragrant eſſen- 
tial oil of a reddiſh colour; and, in 
a ſtrong fire, without addition, 2 
yeilow:th red oil. | 

Balſam of Peru is a very warm 
aromatic medicine, conſiderably 
hotter and more acrid than cope 
ba. Its principal effects are, to 
warm the habit, to ftrengthen tic nat. 
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„, and attenuate viſcid hu- [L. E.] Toluifera Balſamum, Lin. 
23 its uſe in ſome tindt Balſam of Tolu. f | | 
of aſthmas, gonorrheas, dyſenteries, This flows from a tree of the 
ſuppreſſons of the uterine diſcharges, pine kind, growing in Tolu, in the 
and other diſorders proceeding from - Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, called by 
2 debility of the ſolids, or a flug- Linnzvs Toluifera Balſamum; 
:fhneſs and inactivity of the juices. whence the balſam is brought to us 
It is alſo employed externally, for in little gourd ſhells. It is of a 
cleanſing and healing wound; and l- yellowiſh brown colour, inclinin 
ters; and ſometimes againſt palfies to red; in confiſtence thick and te- 
and rheumatic ' pains, Sydenham naclous : by age it Ju hard and 
ſpeaks of it as a remedy for the brittle, without ſuffering any great 
colica Pictonum; which may be loſs of its more valuable parts. The 
readily admitted, as its laxative ſmell of this balſam is extremely 
qualities are analogous to what we fragrant, ſomewhat reſembling that 
know of turpentines and balſam of of lemons; its taſte warm and 
copaiba, Its doſe is from three ſweetiſh, with little of the pun- 
to ſix grains, mixed into a draught gency, and nothing of the nauſeous 
with egg, ſugar, or honey. reliſh, which accompany the other 
This balſam does not unite with balſams. It has the ſame general 
water, milk, expreſſed oils, animal virtues with the foregoing ; but is 
fats, or wax: it may be mingled much milder, and for ſome pur- 
in the cold with this laſt, as alſo poſes, particularly as a correborang 
with the ſebaceous ſubſtance called in gleets and ſeminal weakneſſes, is 
expreſſed oil of mace; but if the ſuppoſed to be more efficacious. It 
mixture be afterwards liquefied by poſſeſſes all the virtues of the other 
heat, the balſam ſeparates and falls pectoral balſams, but is more mild. 
to the bottom. It may be mixed MED. Viet. Aromatic — Corres 
with water into the form of an. Soraut. | 
emulſion after the ſame manner as PRE. Ingredient in ſeveral tinc- 
the balſam of copaiba. Alkaline tures — Elixir — Pectoral pills.—[t 
lixivia diflolve great part of it; and forms a Tincture and Syrup. 
rectified ſpirit the whole. BARDANZE MAJORIS radix 
There is another ſort of balſam et ſemen. Aretii Lappæ Lin. Bur- 
of Peru, of a white colour, and dock; the roots and ſeeds. [L. E.] 
conſiderably more fragrant than the This is a common plant about 
former. It is ſaid to be the pro- way-ſides, ſufficiently known from 
duce of the ſame plant which yields its ſcaly heads, or burs, which 
the common or lac balſam; and ſtick to the clothes. — The ſeeds 
to exude from inciſions made in have a bitteriſh ſubacrid taſtes 
the trunk. they are recommended as very e- 
There is alſo another ſort called cacions diuretics, given either in the 
the red or dry, but this is ſuppoſed form of emulſion, or in powder, 
only an inſpiſſation of the white; to the quantity of a drachm. — Dr. 
but theſe are rarely brought to Bri- Cullen thinks the diuretic power ſo 
ann, and ſeldom to be found in ſmall, as ſcarce worthy to be taken 
our ſhops, notice of. — The roots taſte ſweet- 
Mev. Viet. A warm Aromatic. ih, with a flight auſterity and bit- 
Prepar, An ingredient in many teriſhneſs : they are eſteemed apert- 
tures and ſome ointments. ent, diuretic, and ſudoriſie; and ſaid 


BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM tg act without irritation, ſo as to 
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be ſafely ventured upon in acute 


diſorders. Decoctions of them have 
of late been uſed in rheumatic, 


gouty, ſcorbutic, dropfical, nephritic, 


and other diſorders ; and preferred 
by ſome to thoſe of ſarſaparilla. 

Map. VII r. Aperient— Diuretic 
mw Sudorific. 

PreraR. Decoction. 

BARILLA or SODA. Natron 
impurum Lond. Natrum antiquorum. 
Lin. [L. E.] 

Is a ſaline and earthy concrete, 
artificially prepared by burning cer- 
tain plants growing on the ſea- 
coaſt, Its great conſtituent is the 
foffil alkali. It varies its character 
and goodneſs according to the places 
from whence it is brought, and the 
plants from whence it is procured, 
and perhaps from the mode of pre- 
paration. The moſt eſteemed is that 
of Alicant, to which that of Cartha- 
gena is much inferior. All the ſorts 
contain, beſides earth, the NATRON 
of the ancients, and of the preſent 


Pharmacopœias, for many years 


paſt uſually called Ale or mineral 
fixed alkali: ; and moſt of them have 
a mixture of kali, and ſome neutral 
falt ; ſometimes ſulphur and parti- 
cles of iron. The more natron and 
the leſs of other materials that it 
contains, the more valuable it is 
for medical purpoſes. 
Barilla ſhould be choſen hard, 
dry, ſonorons, with many foramina ; 
of a grey colour, blackiſh grey, in- 


_ clining to blue, mixed with ſmall 


white particles, and larger ones 
blackiſh ; diſcovering, when moiſt- 
enced with faliva, a violet ſmell, 
ſomewhat urinous, and volatile. 
That which is moiſt, fat, mixed 
with hair or ſand, of a blackiſh or 
whitiſh green, eaſily becoming 
moiſt in the air, and ſmelling 
when moiſtened, muddy and fetid ; 
without holes; of a diſagreeable or 


faltiſh taſte, but not lixivious, and 
readily efferveſcing with acids, is to 


be rejected. 
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As the foſſile alkali ſeparated from 
its impurities is the part chiefly uſed 


in medicine, its medical virtue; 


will fall under fal alkalinus falis 
marini, or ſoda, which ſee. 

BARYTESs, called alſo Baryee; 
acrata ; Terra ponderoſa ; Ponderou 
Earth. [E.] 

This is found chiefly in the vi. 
cinity of mines or veins. of metals, 
Its ſpecies. is aerated ponderous 
ſpar, or vitriolated ponderous earth, 
elther in the form of a tranſparent 
ſpar, or an opaque earth, of 2 
white grey or fawn colour; fre. 
quently of no regular figure, but oft. 
en in a peculiar form of a number 
of ſmall convex lenſes, ſet edge. 
ways in the ground. — We are in. 
debted to the celebrated chemiſts 
Gahn— Scheele—and Bergman, for 
our knowledge of this earth, 

The ſolution of aëᷣrated barytes 
in ſpirit of ſalt has been found ca- 
pable of producing powerful effects 
on the human ſyſtem. It proves eff 
cacious in ſome ſcrophulous com- 
plaints : in caſes of ſwelled glands, 
foul ulcers, enlarged joints, cuta- 
neous eruptions, and general ca- 
chexy, it has given ſingular relief, 
either alone, or joined with merci - 
rials, antimonials, and the bark. - 
It appears in ſome inſtances to in- 
creaſe the cuticular diſcharge it 
moſt it proves very diuretic, and 
almoſt always improves the appe- 
tite, and general habit of the body. 
— On trial, few ſtomachs could bear 
more than from ſix to ten drops of 
a ſaturated ſolution, nor did tle 
continued uſe of the medicine te. 
concile the ſtomach to it, but rather 
the contrary.-Sometimes it pro- 
duced a vertigo, which probably 
aroſe from its nauſeating qualit!- 
Dr. Crawford, who had been in 
habits of uſing this medicine a $00 
deal, was of opinion that this 
ſolution, when injudiciouſſy ma- 
naged, was capable of producins 
deleterious effects; by diſorder" 
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the nervous ſyſtem, and bringing 
on violent vomiting and purging. 
From ſome experiments made upon 
dogs, it appears that a large doſe 
would prove fatal. LET 
Mep. VI Rr. Deob/truent-Diuretcc. 
PRE AR. Solution in muriatic acid. 


BECABUNGA. Veronica Be- 


cabunga Lin. Brooklime; the 
leaves, the herb. [L.] ; 

This is a low plant, common in 
little rivulets and ditches of ſtanding 
water: the leaves remain all the 
winter, but are in greateſt perfec- 
tion in the ſpring. Their prevail- 
ing taſte is an herbaceous one, ac- 
companied with a very light bit- 
terneſs. | 

Becabunga has been ſuppoſed 
to have a ſaponaceous detergent 
virtue, and to a/tenuate viſcid hu» 
mours without pungency or irritation : 
hence it has been directed in the 
ſpecies of {curvy called hot, where 
the cochleariæ, and other acrid an- 
tiſcorbutics, were ſuppoſed to be 
leſs proper, It is now uſed only 
in compoſition with thoſe plants, 
as in the /ps. cochl. compoſit. but 


does not perhaps add much to their 


efficacy. If any virtue be expect. 
ed from becabunga, it ſhould be 
uſed as food, 

Mzp. VII T. Attenuating and 
Antiſcorbutic, | 

BELLIS MINOR. Bellis per- 
emis Lin. Common daiſy ; the 
leaves, 

This is common almoſt every 
where, and flowers early in the 
ſpring, — The leaves have a ſubtile 
lubacrid taſte, and are recommend- 
ed as vnlneraries, and in ah 
and ſectic fevers, and ſuch diforders 
as are occahhoned by drinking cold 
liquors when the body has been 
much heated, Ludovici prefers 
the bellis minor to the plants com- 
monly uſed as antiſcorbutics, and 
relolverits of coagulated blood in 
iypochondriacal diſorders, 


Mev, VIRT. Atenuant. 
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BENZ OINUM. Benzöe. [L. E.] 
Styrax Benxie : Acta Philoſophica 
Londinenſia; Terminalis Benzois. 
Lin. Benzoin ; — the refin.— The 
tree from which this is acquired 


grows chiefly in the iſland of Su- 


matra. 

Benzoin is a concrete reſinous 
juice, obtained from a large tree 
grown naturally in both the 

ndies, and hardy enough to bear 
the winters of our own climate. 
The reſin is brought from the Eaſt 


Indies only; in large maſſes com- 


poſed of white and light brown 
pieces, or yellowiſh ſpecks, break- 
ing very eaſily betwixt the hands: 
ſuch as is whiteſt, and free from 
impurities, is moſt eſteemed. 
his refin has very little taſte, 
impreſſing only a light fweetneſs 
on the tongue; its ſmell is ex- 
tremely fragrant and agreeable, 
eſpecially when heated. Commit- 
ted to the fire in proper veilels, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of a 
white ſaline concrete, called 
ers, of an acidulous taſte and grate- 
ful odour, ſoluble in re&ified ſpi- 
rit, and by the aſſiſtance of heat in 
water, x 4 
The principal uſe of benzoin is 
in perfumes, and as a coſmetic : 
it is rarely met with in extempora- 
neous preſcription, and enters in 
ſubſtance only one officinal com- 
poſition, the Tin. Benzves compo. 


_ deſigned chiefly for external uſe.” 


It ſhould nevertheleſs ſeem appli- 
cable to other purpoſes, and to 
have no bad title to the virtues of 
ſtorax and balſam of Tolu, at leaſt 
ima ſabordinate degree. The flow- 
ers are recommended in diforders of 
the breaſt; and in this intention 
they are made an ingredient in the 
Tinet. Opii Camphor. and ſome other 
compoſitions. [L. © 

Mao. VIS T. Pectoral. 

PR EPAR. Camphorated Tinfure of 


Opium Compound Tintture of Ben- 


Zo. P 
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BERBERIS cortex et fruftus : 


Berberis vulg. Lin, Barberry ; the 


bark and fruit. | 

The barberry is a ſmall tree, or 
rather a large buſh, covered with 
an aſh-coloured bark, under which 
1s contained another of a deep- 
yellow : the berries are of an ele- 
gant red. colour, and contain each 


two hard brown feeds. It grows 


wild on chalky hills in ſeveral parts 
of England; and is frequently 
planted in hedges and in gardens, 
The outward bark of the 
branches, and the leaves, have an 
aſtringent acid taſte; the inner 
yellow bark a bitter one : this lat- 
ter is ſaid to be ſerviceable in the 


jaundice; and by ſome, to be an 


uſeful purgative. | 

The berries, which to the taſte 
are gratefully acid, and moderatcly 
reſtringent, have been given with 
ſucceſs in Silious fluxes, and dij- 
eaſes proceeding from heat, acrimony, 
or thinneſs of the juices, Among the 
Egvptians, barbeiries are employed 
in fluxes, and in malignant fevers, 
for abating heat, quenching thirſt, 
raiſing the ſtrength, and preventing 
putrefactiou the fruit is macerated 
for a day and night, in about twelve 
times its quantity of water, with 
the addition of a little fennel ſeed, 
or the like, to prevent offence to 
the ſtomach ; the liquor ſtrained 
off, and ſweetened with ſugar, or 
ſyrup of citrons, is given the pati- 
ent liberally to drink. Proſper 
Alpiuus (from, whoſe treatiſe De 
Medicina Agyptiorum this account is 
extracted) informs us, that he took 
this medicine himſelf, with happy 
ſucceſs, in a peſtilential fever, ac- 
companied with an immoderate 
bilious diarrhœa. It is now how- 
ever almoſt totally rejected, though 
in feveriſh complaints, particularly 
in thoſe which have a putrid ten- 
dency, the jelly of the barberry 
fruit is very pleaſant, nor would it 


be totally uſcleis. A jelly of tue 


fruit is directed by the Edinburgh 
college as an officinal. 

Mevp. VirxT. Aftringent — A. 
ſeptic, ; . | 


PrEPar, Felly. 

BETA folia, Betæ vulgaris Lin. 
White and red beets ; and the tur. 
nep-rooted red beet, or beet-rave, 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
gardens, chiefly for culinary uſe, 
The eye diſtinguiſhes little other 
difference betwixt them, than that 
expreſſed in their titles. Decoc- 
tions of beets gently Jooſen the belly; 
hence they have been ranked a. 
mong the emollient herbs : the 
plants remaining after the boiling 
are ſuppoſed to have rather a con- 
trary effect. They afford little 
nouriſhment, and are ſaid by ſome 
to be prejudicial to the ſtomach, 
The juice expreſſed from the roots 
is a powerful errhine. But from 
the trials made by Dr. Cullen, it 
gave no durable or large evacu- 
ation. 

Mp. VisxT. Cathartic—and Er- 
rhine. 

B E TONIC polia : Betonice 
officinalis Lin. Common or woods 
betony ; the leaves. 

Betony is a low plant, growing 
in woods and ſhady places, in ſe- 
veral parts of England ; the flowers 
come forth in June and July; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, and 
ſtand in ſpikes on the tops of the 
ſtalks. The leaves and flowers 
have an herbaceous, roughilh, 
ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte, accom- 
panied with a very weak aromatic 
flavour. This herb has long been 
2 favourite among writers on the 
materia medica, who have not been 
wanting to attribute to it abun- 
dance of good qualities. Exper. 
ence does not diſcover any other 
virtue in betony, than that of 2 
mild corroborant ; as ſuch, an infu- 
ſion or light decoction of it mai 
be drank as tea, or a ſaturated tic 
ture in rectified ſpirit given 1 
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ſaitable doſes, in laxity and debilig 
of the wiſcera, and diſorders proceed- 
ing from them, The powder of the 
leaves, ſnuffed up the noſe, pro- 
aokes ſneezing ; and hence betony is 
ſometimes made an ingredient in 
ſternutatory powders: this effect 
does not ſeem to be owing, as 1s 
generally ſuppoſed, to any pecu- 
liar ſtimulating, quality in the herb, 
but to the rough hairs with which 
the leaves are covered, The roots 
of this plant differ greatly in quality 
from the other parts : their taſte is 
bitter and very nauſeous: taken in 
a ſmall doſe, they vomit and purge 
violently, and are ſuppoſed to have 
ſomewhat in common with the 
roots of hellebore, It is pretty ſin- 
gular, if true, that betony affects 
thoſe who gather any conſiderable 

uantity of it, with a' diſorder 
reſembling drunkenneſs; as atf- 
firmed by Simon Paulli and Bar- 
tholinus. 

From the ſenſible qualities of 
this plant, though it is not much 
uſed in medicine, it does not ap- 
pear unworthy of farther attention. 

Mev. Vis r. Corroborant. 

BEIUL A cortex et lacryma : 
Betul.e C. B. Betulæ albe Lin. The 
birch tree; the bark and ſap. 

This tree grows wild in moiſt 
woods: its bark conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance of a browniſh red 
colour; and of ſeveral very thin, 
ſmooth, white, tranſparent mem- 
dranes, Theſe membranes are 
highly inflammable, and appear to 
abound withreſinous matter, though 
ſcarcely of any particular ſmell or 
taſte: the thick brittle part is leſs 
reſinous, and in taſte roughiſh ; of 
the medical virtues of either, lictle 
or nothing is known with cer- 
tainty. 

Upon deeply wounding or bor- 
ing the trunk of the tree in the 
beginning of ſpring, a ſweetiſh 
Juice iſſues forth, ſometimes, as is 
Lid, in ſo large quantity, as to 
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equal in weight the whole tree and 


root: one branch will bleed a gal- 
lon or more in a day. This juice 
is chiefly recommended in ſcorbutie 
diſorders, and other foulneſſes of the 
blood ; its moſt ſenſible effect is to 
promote the urinary diſcharge. _ 
Mev. Viet. Antiſcorbutic — Di- 
uretic. 9 | 
BEZOAR Iapis—Calcutus Capræ 
bezoardice. Bezoar ſtone. | 
The bezoar ſtone is a calculous 
concretion found in the ſtomach 
of certain animals which are ſaid 
to be of the goat kind. It is com- 
poſed of concentrical coats ſur- 
rounding one another, with a little 
cavity in the middle, containing a 
bit of wood, ſtraw, hair, or the 
like ſubſtances. _ 
The ſhops diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of bezoar, one brought from Perſia 
and the Eaſt Indies, the other from 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. The for- 
mer or better ſort, called oriental 
bezoar, is of a ſhining dark green 
or olive colour, and an even ſmooth 
ſurface; on removing the outward 
coat, that which lies underneath it 
appears likewiſe ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing. The occidental has a rough 
ſarface, and leſs of a green colour 


than the foregoing : it is likewiſe 


much heavier, more brittle, and of 
a looſer texture; the coats are 
thicker, and on breaking exhibit a 
number of ſtriæ curiouſly interwo- 
ven. The oriental is generally leſs 
than a walnut; the occidental for 
the moſt part larger, and ſome- 
times as big as a gooſe egg. The 
former is univerſally more eſteem- 
ed. ' Many virtues have been for- 
merly aſcribed to the bezoar: but 
it is now found to be only a mere 
abſorbent, and of ſo very inferior 
an order, that it is never uſed for 
that purpoſe. | 
BISMUTHUM, YFi/muthum na- 


trum. Biſmuth, 


Biſmuth is a ponderous brittle 
metal, reſembling in appearauce 
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the antimonial regulus and zinc, 
but greatly differing from them in 
quality. It diſſolves with vehe- 
mence in the nitrous acid, which 
only corrodes the regulus of anti- 
mony; and is ſcarce at all ſoluble 
in the marine acid which acts 
ſtrongly on zinc. A calx and 
flowers of this ſemimetal have been 
recommended as fimilar in virtue 
to certain antimonial preparations: 
but are at preſent of no other uſe 
than as a pigment or coſmetic. 
BISTOR TAX radix : Polygoni Biſ- 
tortæ Lin, Biſtort, or ſnakeweed ; 
the root [L. E.] 
This plant grows wild in moiſt 
meadows, in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; but is not very common 
about London. The root is about 
the thickneſs of the little finger, of 
a blackiſh brown colour on the 
outſide, and reddiſh within: it is 
writhed or bent vermicularly 
(whence the name of the plant) 
with a joint at each bending, and 
full of buſhy fibres; the root of 
the ſpecies here meant has, for 
the moſt part, only one or two 
bendings; others have three or 
more. | 
All the parts of biſtort have a 
rough auſtere taſte, particularly the 
root, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
of the vegetable aſtringents. It 
is employed in all kinds of immode- 
rate hemorrhages and other fluxes, 
both internally and externally, 
where aſtringency is the only indi- 
cation. It is certainly a very pow- 
erful ſtyptic, and is to be looked 
on ſimply as ſuch; to the ſudorific, 
antipeſtilential, and other like vir- 
tues attributed to it, it has no other 
claim, than in conſequence of its 
aſtringency, and of the antiſeptic 
power which. it has in common 
with other vegetable ſtyptics. It 
has frequently been employed in 
large doſes in intermittents, both 
by itſelf and with gentian : it has 
been given to the quantity of three 
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drams in a day; though its com. 
mon doſe is from 20 to 60 grain. 

Med. VIũ r. Powerfully 4flrin. 
gent. | 

BOLT. Boles are viſcid earths, 
leſs coherent and more friable than 
clay, more readily uniting with us. 
ter, and more freely ſubſiding from 
it, They are ſoft and unctuous to 
the touch, adhere to the tongue, 
and by degrees melt in the mouth, 
impreſſing a light ſenſe of aftrin. 
gency. A great variety of theſe 
kinds of earths has been introduced 
into medicine; the principal of 
which are the following : 

(1) Bolus Armena. Armenian 
bole, or bole Armenic. Pure Ar. 
menian bole is of a bright red 
colour, with a tinge of yellow: it 
is one of the hardeſt and moſt com. 
pact of the bodies of this claſs, and 
not ſmooth or gloſſy like the others, 
but generally of a rough duſty fur. 
face. It raiſes no efferveſcence 
with acids. | 

(2) Borus GaLLica. French 
bole. [L.] The common French bole 
is of a pale red colour, variegated 
with irregular ſpecks or veins of 
white and yellow. Jt is much 
ſofter than the foregoing; and 
ſlightly efferveſces with acids. 

(3) Borus BLESENSIS. Bole of 
Blois. This is a yellow bole, re. 
markably lighter than' the former, 
and than moſt of the other yellow 
earths, It efferveſces ſtrongly witi 
acids. - | | = 

(4) Bolus Bobemica. Bohemian 
bole. This is of a yellow colour, 
with a caſt of red, generally of 
flaxy texture. It is not acted on 
by acids. | | 

(g) Terra Lemnia, Lemnian 
earth, This is a pale red earth; 
ſlightly efferveſcing with acids. 

(6) Terra Sileſaca. Sileſian 
earth is of a browniſh yellow co- 
lour : acids have no fenfible ef. 
fect upon it. Theſe and othe! 
earths, made into little maſſes, an 
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moped with certain impreſſions, 
Theſe earths have been recom- 

mended as aſtringent, ſudorific, and 
alexipharmac ; in diarrhœas, dyſen- 
teries, hemorrhages, and in malig- 
nant and peſtilential diſtempers. 
In ATI — and complaints 
in the firſt paſſages from thin acri- 
monious humours, they may, doubt- 
leſs, be of ſome uſe. owever 
great and numerous may be the vir- 
tues formerly aſcribed to them, they 
are certainly mere inert ſubſtances, 
and are not allowed to have medi- 
cal properties of any conſequence. 

BONUS HENRICUS. Chenopo- 
dium Boni Henrici Lin. Engliſh 
herb mercury; the leaves TH] 

This herb is met with by road 
ſides, and in uncultivated places. 
It is ranked among the emollient 
herbs, but rarely made uſe of in 
practice. The leaves are applied 
by the common people for healing 
light wounds, cleanſing old ulcers, 
and other purpoſes of that kind. 

BORRAGITNIS flores : Boraginis 
officinalis Lin. Borage; the flow- 
ers. 

This is a rough plant, clothed 
with ſmall prickly hairs : it grows 
wild in waſte places, and upon old 
walls, An exhilarating virtue has 
been attributed to the flowers , of 
borage, which are hence ranked 
among thoſe called cordial flowwers : 
but they appear to have very little 
claim to any virtue of this kind, 
and ſeem to be altogether inſigni- 
ficant. 

BORAX. Natron boracicatum. 
L. E.] Tincar, or Borax. 

This is a ſaline ſubſtance, brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies in great maſſ- 
es, compoſed partly of large cry- 
ſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ones, 
partly white and partly green, 
Joined together as it were by a 
greaſy yellow ſubſtance, inter- 
mingled with ſand, ſmall ſtones, 
and other impurities. The purer 
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cryſtals, expoſed to the fire, melt 
into a kind of glaſs, which is ne- 
vertheleſs diſſoluble in water. 
This ſalt, diſſolved and cryſtal- 
lized, forms ſmall tranſparent maſſ- 
es; the refihers have a method of, 
ſhooting it into larger cryſtals ; 
but theſe differ in ſeveral reſpects 
from the genuine ſalt, inſomuch 
that Cramer calls them not a puri- 
fied, but adulterated borax. The 
origin of this ſalt is as yet unknown, 
and its compoſition is known only 
in part.” Thus much experiments 
have clearly ſhown, that it conſiſts 


Bf fixt mineral alkaline ſalt, in ſome 
degree neutralized by a peculiar 


acid, | 

Nor have the medical virtues of 
borax been ſufficiently aſcertained 
by experience. It is ſuppoſed to 
be, in doſes of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, diuretic, emmenagogue, and 
a promoter of delivery. Mr. Biſſet, 
in» an effay on the medical conſti- 
tution of Great Britain, recom- 
mends a ſolution of this ſalt in wa- 
ter as the moſt powerful diſſolvent 
yet known of aphthous cruſts in 
the mouth and fauces of children, 
There are ſtrong reaſons to believe, 
that the virtues of borax are much 
greater than they are in general 
ſuppoſed to be. | 

For the acid of Borax, ſee SAL 
SEDATIVUS, | 

Men. VirzT. Diuretic and En- 
menagog ue. . 

BOTRYOS folia : Chenopodis am- 
brofioidis folio ſinuato Tourn. Atri- 
plicis odoræ ſqu ſuaveolentis Morif. 
Chenopodii Botryos Lin. Jeruſalem 
oak; the leaves. 

This plant is cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a ſtrong, not diſagree» 
able ſmell; and a warm ſomewhat 
pungent taſte, It-is recommended 
as a carminative pectoral. Infu- 
fions of it may be drank as tea; and 
in this form it has been recom- 
mended for chronic catarrh. But 
rectiſied ſpirit is ſaid to be the beſt 
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the belly. 


menſtruum for the active parts of 
both the ſeeds and leaves. 
Mp. Vrat. Carminative —Pec- 
ſeral. ; 
PREPAR. Infuſion. 
 BRASSICA SATIF 4 : Braſſica 
Oleracea Lin. White and red cab. 


» bages, coleworts, Savoy cabbages, 


and cauliflower. 

"Theſe are cultivated in gardens 
rather for culinary than medicinal 
uſe. They are all ſuppoſed to be 
hard of digeſtion, to afford little 
nouriſhment, and to produce flatu- 
lencies; though probably on no 
very good foundation. They tend 


ſtrongly to putrefaction, and run 


into this ſtate ſooner than almoſt 
any other vegetable; when putre- 
fied, their ſmell is likewiſe the moſt 
offenſive, greatly reſembling that 


of putrefied animal ſubſtances. A 


decoction of them is ſaid to Joofen 
Of all theſe plants, cau- 
hfiower is reckoned the eaſieſt of 
digeſtion. The white is the moſt 
fetid; and the red moſt emollient 
or laxative: a decoction of the lat- 
ter is recommended for ſoftening 
acrimomous humours in ſome diſorders 


M the breaft, and in, boarſeneſs. / 


Cabbage is well ſuited for the 
purpoſe of diet, both from its ſuc- 
culency, and the great quantity of 
ſaccharine matter it contains. It 
has alſo been uſed for medical pur- 
Poſes. The leaves bruiſed gently 
are often applied to parts prev1- 


ouſly bliſtered, with the effect of 


eps yrs. a conſiderable diſcharge. 
hey produce a watery diſcharge 
through the ſkin, when applied to 


the ancles, in anaſarca; and in 
ſome inſtances have done it com- 
pletely. They ſometimes even have 


the effect of bringing on veſi- 
cations. 

If by proper art they are made to 
undergo an aceſcent fermentation, 


and can be made to remain in that 


ſtate, they are a very effectual 


means both of obviating and cur- 
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ing the ſcurvy. Cabbage thrown 
into this ſtate is called /aur Traut 
or ſour crout. eres 

Mev. VirT. Refrigerant—Laz. 
ative Antiſcorbutic. 

PREPAR. Sour-crout. 

BRYONLEA ALBA Lin. radix. 
White bryony, or wild vine; the 
roots [E.] | 

This is a rough plant, growing 
on dry banks under hedges, and 
climbing upon the buſhes. The 
roots are large; ſometimes as thick 
as a man's thigh ; their ſmell, when 
freſh, is ſtrong and diſagreeable; 
the taſte er bitter, acrid, 
and biting : the juice is ſo ſharp, 
as in a little time to excoriate the 
ſkin: in drying, they loſe great 
part of their acrimony, and almoſt 
the whole of their ſcent. 

Bryony root is a ſtrong irritating 
cathartic ; and, as ſuch, has ſome- 
times been ſucceſsfully exhibited 
in maniacal caſes, in ſome kinds of 
dropfies, and in ſeveral chronical diſor- 
ders, where a quick ſolution of 
viſcid juices, and a ſudden ſti- 
mulus on the ſolids, were required. 
An extract prepared by water acts 
more mildly, and with greater ſafe- 
ty, than the root in ſubſtance; 
given from half a dram to a dram, 
It is ſaid to prove a gentle purga- 
tive, and likewiſe to operate pow- 
erfully by urine. 

Bryony root, applied externally, 
is ſaid to be a powerful diſcutient. 
Though this is rejected by the pre- 
ſent practice, yet from its active 
powers, which might be rendered 
leſs draſtic, it merits ſome atten- 
tion. : 
Men. VIX. Diſcutient, and ſtrong- 
ly Cathartic, 

BUGLOSST radix, folia, flores : 
Ancbuſe officinalis Lin. Garden bu- 
oloſs ; the roots, leaves, and flow- 
ers. 

This is a rough, hairy plant, fe- 
ſembling borage, but leſs prickly: 
a wild ſort is commonly met with 
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in hedges and among corn, which 
diſfers from the . ſort only in 
deing ſmaller. Bugloſs has a flimy 
ſxeetiſh taſte, accompanied with a 
kind of coolneſs : the roots are the 
moſt glutinous, and the flowers the 
leaſt ſo. Theſe qualities point out 
its uſe in hot bilious or inflammatory 
diflempers, and a thin acrimonious 
Fate of the fluids, The flowers are 
one of the four called cordial flow- 
ers: the only quality they have 
that can entitle them to this appel- 
lation, is, that e moderately cool 
Wd /often, without offending the pa- 
late or flomach ; and thus, in warm 
W climates, or in hot diſeaſes, may in 

ſome meaſure refreſh the patient. 
= McD. VikT, Refrigerant—emol- 
lient. | 

BURS.# , PASTORIS folia: 
Tilaſpi Burſa Lin, Shepherd's purſe; 


the leaves, 


This plant is common in waſte 
laces; and is found in flower all 
the ſummer. Shepherd's purſe has 
ong been celebrated as an aftrin- 
Wt, and ſtrongly recommended in 
orrleas, dyſenteries, uterine fluors, 
ud in general in all diſeaſes where 
tringents of any kind can avail. 
Wome have eſteemed it ſo powerful 
W- {yptic, as ſcarce to be ſafely ad- 
ninſtered internally. Others have 
hought it to be of a hot fiery na- 
ue, and ſuppoſed it to ſtop fluxes 
ind hemorrhages, by coagulating 
he Juices like alcohol, and burning 
or ſearing the orifices of the veſſels. 
The ſenfible qualities of ſhepherd's 
purſe diſcover little foundation for 
ither of theſe opinions; it has no 
perceptible heat, acrimony, pun- 
zency, and ſcarcely any aſtringen- 
the taſte is almoſt merely her- 
aceous, fo as ſufficiently to war- 
nt the epithet given this plant by 
Ir. Ray, Fatuum. 


Mey. Viz. Aſtringent, but v ery 
dubtful, | 


IAI Iignum et folia: Buxi 
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ſempervirentis Lin. The box-tree: 
the leaves and wood. 1 

The box is a ſmall tree, growing 
wild in ſome parts of Kent and 
Surry. The wood is of a yellow 
colour, more ſolid, compact, and 
ponderous than any other of the 
European woods, The leaves have 
a ſtrong, nauſeous taſte, and when 
freſh, a fetid ſmell: they are ſaid 
to purge violentiy, in the doſe of a 
dram. A decoction of the wood is 
recommended by ſome as power- 
fully /udorific, preferable even to 
guaiacum: but the taſte readily 
diſcovers that it wants the qualities 
of that wood. The box-wood is 
now rejected from our Pharmaco- 
pœias; but from its active quali- 
ties, particularly the leaves, ſome 
writers recommended them to at- 
tention. | | 

Mep. V:rt. Of the leaves —Par- 
gative. 


CACAO Theobroma Cacao Lin, 
Chocolate nuts. | 

Theſe are the fruit of an Ame- 
rican tree reſembling the almond. 
The principal uſe of theſe nuts is 
for the preparation of a ſubſtance 
of which the dietetic liquor choco- 
late is made. This is a mild, 
unctuous, nutritious fluid, capable 
of /oftenins acrimonious humours, and 
of great fervice in conſumptive dif- 
orders; eſpecially if made with 
milk, and with only a ſmall pro- 


portion of aromatics, 


This ſubſtance is not always 
eaſily digeſted, but has ſometimes 
occaſioned inconveniences: to the 
ſtomach, which. may be obviated 
by very diligent triture, uniting. 
very intimately the farinaceous, and 
oily part, which renders it more eaſi- 
ly digeſtible. The chocolate of Lon- 
don is eſteemed by much the beſt, 
becauſe the two parts are ſo very 
perfectly united, by making them 
paſs _—_ two cylinders rolling 
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one againſt the other, which has 
more power to form the intimate 
union, than by levigation, which 
was formerly practiſcd. 
Mp. VII T. Analeptic. 
Prey. Chocolate. 
 CALAMINARIS LAPIS, Zin- 
eum Calaminaris [L. E. J. Calamy or 
calamine ſtone. 

This mineral is found plentifully 
in England, Germany, and other 
countries, either in diſtinct mines, 
or intermingled with the ores of 
different metals. It is uſually of a 
greyiſh, browniſh, yellowiſh, or pale 
reddiſh colour ; conſiderably hard, 
though not ſufficiently ſo to ſtrike 
fire with fteel. It has been looked 
upon by ſome as a {imple earth, by 
others as iron ore: later experi- 
ments have diſcovered it to be an 
ore of zinc. Calamine is generally 
roaſted or calcined before it comes 
into the ſhops, in order fo ſeparate 
ſome ſulphureous or arſenical mat- 
fer which the crude mineral 1s fup- 
poſed to contain, and to render it 
more eaſily reducible into a fine 
powder. In this ſtate, it is em- 
ployed in collyria againſt defuaions 
of thin acrid humours upon the eyes ; 
for drying up moiſt, running ulcers ; 
and healing excoriations, 

Mp. Virr. Deficcative and heal- 
ing. | | 
P REP. An ingredient in ceratum 
lap. calam. and collyria, &c. 
CALAMI AROMATICI ra- 
dix: Acori Calami Lin. S. P. Sweet- 
ſcented flag; the roots [L. E.] 
This flag reſembles, as to its 
leaves, the common iris, but, in 
other reſpects differs greatly from 


it: the ſtalk grows at a little diſtance 


from the leaves; the lower half, 
up to where the flowers come forth, 
is roundifh ; the part above this, 
broad like the other leaves; the 
flowers are very fmall, whitiſh, and 
ſtand in a kind of head about the 
ie of a finger. This plant grows 
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plentifully in rivulets and marſſ 
places, about Norwich and other 
parts of this iſland; in the cang 
of Holland; in Switzerland; and 
in other countries of Europe, The 
ſhops have been uſually ſupplied 
from the Levant with dried root 
which do not appear to be ſuperior 
to thoſe of our own growth, 

The root of acorus is full of 
joints, crooked, ſomewhat fitted 
on the ſides, internally of a white 
colour, and looſe ſpongy texture: 
its ſinell is ſtrong; the taſte warm, 
acrid, bitteriſh, and aromatic; both 
the fmell and taſte are improved by 
exſiccation. This root is generally 
looked upon as a carminative and 


flomachic medicine, and as ſuch is 


fometimes made uſe of in practice. 
It is alſo given in anorexia and fen 
agues. It is ſaid by ſome to be ſi- 
perior in aromatic flavour to any 
other vegetable that is produced in 
theſe northern climates : but ſuch 
as J have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining, fell ſhort, in this reſpech 
of ſeveral of our common plants, 


It is, nevertheleſs, a ſufficiently 


elegant aromatic. The freſh root, 
candied after the manner directed in 
our Diſpenſatory for candying eryi- 
go root, is ſaid to be employed at 
Conſtantinople as a preſervatir: 
againſt epidemic diſeaſes, Tit 
leaves of this plant have a ſatet 
fragrant ſmell, more agreeabis 
though weaker, than that of tit 
roots. 

Map. Vier. Aromatic and . 
machic, | 

CALENDUL A foores : Cala 
la officinalis Lin. Garden marigol 


the flowers. 


This herb is common in garden 
where it is found in flower greateſt 
part of the ſummer. Mar 
flowers are ſuppoſed to be aper elt 
and attenuating; as alſo cardiac 
alexipharmic, and ſudorific- The 


are principally celebrated in uteri 


- wa 
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gions, the jaundice, and for 
pack out the ſmall-pox. Their 
ſenſible qualities give little foun- 
gation for theſe virtues : they have 
ſcarcely any taſte, and no conſider- 
able ſmell. The leaves of the 
plant diſcover a viſcid ſweetiſhneſs, 
accompanied with a more durable 
ſaponaceous pungency and warmth. 
However, they are now almoſt to- 
tally rejected, as they are not allow- 
ed to poſſeſs any material medical 
properties. If they have any at all, 
it is that of being very ſlightly ſu- 
dorific. 

CALX VIVA [L. E.] Lapis 
calcareus purus, recent uſtus. Quick- 
lime. Quicklime is uſually pre- 
pared among us, by calcining cer- 
tain ſtones of the chalky kind, All 
chalks and marbles, and, in gene- 
ral, all the mineral earths that diſ- 
ſolve in acids, burn into quicklime ; 
with this difference, that the more 
compact the ſtone, generally the 
ſtronger is the lime. In maritime 
countries, in defect of the proper 
ſtones, ſea ſhells are made uſe of, 
which afford a calx agreeing in moſt 
reſpects with the ſtone limes. 

All theſe limes are, when freſh 
burnt, highly acrimonious and cor- 
rolive, In this ſtate they are em- 
ployed in ſome external applications 
as a depilatory; for rendering ſul- 
phur ſoluble in water; and for in- 
creaſing the power of fixt alkaline 
lalts either for the purpoſes of a 
cauſtic, or to enable them more 
eadily to diſſolve oils for making 
loap, If the lime be expoſed for a 
length of time to the air, it falls by 
degrees into a powder, and loſes 
much of its acrimony. 

Water, poured directly upon 
quicklime, takes up a conſiderable 
portion of it. The ſolution has a 
ſtrong taſte, ſome what ſtyptic, dry- 
ing the mouth, and accompanied 
ith a kind of ſweetiſhneſs. This 
quor does not efferveſce either with 
RUS or alkalies, but is rendered by 
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the latter turbid and milky; it 
prevents the coagulation of milk, and 
hence is ſometimes made uſe of along 
with milk dicts : agitated with ex- 
preſſed oils, it unites with them in« 
to a thick compound, recommend- 
ed by Dr. Slare againſt burns and 
inflammations. Both the ſimple 
ſolution of the lime, and the ſo- 
lution impregnated with other ma- 
terials, are directed as officinal, un- 
der the titles of ſimple and com- 
pound lime waters. 

Lime water, drank to the quan- 
tity of a quarter of a pint, three or 
four times a day, and continued for 
a length of time, has been found 
ſerviceable in ſcrophulons caſes, and 
other ob/linate chronic diſorders, It 
generally promotes urine, and not un- 

' Jrequently the cuticular diſcharge : for 
the moſt part it 4inds the belly, and 
ſometimes produces troubleſome coftive= 
eſs, unleſs this effect be occaſion- 
ally provided againſt, by the inter- 
poſition of proper medicines, It 
does ſervice in delility and, laxity 
of the viſcera in general; in thoſe of 
the uterine and ſeminal weſſels it is 
particularly recommended, Care 
muſt be had not to uſe this medi- 
cine too liberally in hot bilious 
conſtitutions, or where the patient 
is much emaciated, or the appetite. 
weak, or at the time of any criti- 
cal or periodical evacuations. Its 
principal uſe is in cold, moiff, /lug- 
2i/h, and corpulent habits. 1 

It has been uſed as a lithontrip- 
tic; and though 2 of diſ- 
ſolving human calculi, yet under 
its uſe patients afflicted with the 
ſtone have experiencied great re- 
lief. In the form of gliſters it is 
very effectual in &illing and bringing 
away the aſcaridts. It has been 
given in repeated draughts from fix 
ounces up to a pint or more in a dax, 


with or without a fourth or fifth 


part of milk, againſt /eucorrhzas, 
diabetes, and acidit. es in the prime 
vie. It is ſometimes applied as a 
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eaſt for foul ulcers, by injection for 
the relief of Auor aldus, and other 
preternatural diſcharges. 
Mp. VirT. A powerful corroſi ve, 
alterant and abſorbent, 
Prep. Medicated watcr. 
CAMPHORA [L. E.] Ex Lauro 
camphora Lin, Camphor 1s a ſolid 
concrete, extracted from the wood 
and roots of a tree growing in Ja- 
pan, Sumatra, and other parts of 
the Eaſt Indies, by a proceſs ſimilar 
to that by which eſſential oils are 
obtained. As it firſt ſublimes from 
the wood, it appears browniſh, 
compoſed. of ſemipeliucid grains 
mixed with dirt: in this ſtate it is 
exported by the Dutch, and puri- 
fied by a ſecond ſubliniation ; after 
which, it is reduced 1nto loaves 
(in which it 1s brought to us) pro- 
bably by fufion in cloſe veſſels; 
for it does not aſſume this form in 
ſublimation. It is alſo produced by 
ſeveral trees in the Eaſt Indies, in a 
more fluid ſtate, and then ſtyled the 
oil of camphor ; and alſo this con- 
crete is produced, in ſmall quami— 
ties, from other vegetables by diſtil- 
lation. | 
Pure camphor is very white, pel- 
lucid, ſomewhat unctuous to the 
touch; of a bitteriſh, aromatic, 
acrid taſte, yet accompanied with a 
ſenſe of coolneſs; of a very fra- 
grant ſmell, ſomewhat like that of 
roſemary, but much ſtronger. It is 
totally volatile, and inflammable; 
ſoluble in vinous ſpirits, oils, and 
the mineral acids; not in water, 
alkaline liquors, or the acids of the 
vegetable kingdom. This concrete 
is eſteemed one of the moſt effica- 
cious diaphoretics; and has long 
been celebrated in fevers, malignant 
and epidemical diſtempers. In deliria, 
where opiates fail of procuring 
ſleep, and often aggravate the 
ſymptoms, this medicine frequently 
ſucceeds, 3 5 
Frederick Hoffman has written 
an Expreſs dillertatiou De Camiplioræ 
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uſu interno ſecurifimo et proeflanis. 
mo. The ſubſtance of th TE 
tion is, that camphor ſeems to pe. 
netrate very quickly through the 
whale body, and notably increaſe 
perſpiration : that though given tg 
the quantity of half a dram, dif. 
ſolved in ſpirit of wine, and duly 
diluted, it does not raiſe the pulſe ot 
occaſion any heat, but rather cauſe; a 
ſenſe of coolneſs about the pracordia: 
that on continuing its uſe for ſome 
time, the blood became ſenſibly 
more fluid, and the quantity of 
watery ſerum, with which the ha. 
bit before abounded, was notably 
diminiſhed : that in malignant f 
vers, and all diſorders, whether acute 
or chronical, proceeding from an acril 
or putreſcent fate of the juices, can- 
pher has excellent efßects, correctin 

the acrimony, expelling the put 
morbific matter through the cuts 
neous pores, and preventing an 
inflammation or ſphacelus, where 
there is previouſly any diſpoſition 
thereto: that, by Arengthening tit 
veſſels, it reftrains ha@morrhages hap- 
gening in acute fevers, and fromite 
critical and periodical evacuatim,, 

In inflammatory caſes, where there 

is @ tendency to mortification, intent 
heat, thirſt, or where the ſhin is dy 
and parched, whether before or after 
a delirium has come on, /mall diſc 
of camphor joined with nitre, pto- 
duced happy effects, almoſt imme: 
diately relieving the ſymptoms, oc. 
caſioning a calm ſleep and plentifi 
ſweat, without fatiguing the pati. 
ent. He further obſerves, that th 
ſimple, by its antipllogiſtic quali). 
prevents the ill effects of the more ii. 
tating medicines. There has been 
great diverſity of opinion reſpef- 
ing the medical virtues of camphoy 
whether it was a ſtimulant or ſedi 
tive; however, now, from a vat v# 
riety of experiments, it has been 
proved, and generally allowed to b 
a ſedative. It leſſens the freque!') 
of the pulſe, and when given i! 
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neſs, and paleneſs of the whole 
body, and ſometimes ſudden death 


nervous ſyſtem. 
It has been employed in fevers 
pf all kinds, but its uſe has been 
ſpecially remarkable in thoſe of 
he putrid kind. It will reſiſt, and 
ure in many caſes, gangrene. It 
as been of great ſervice in the 
Wconfluent ſmall- pox; ſpaſmodic, 
nd convulſive affections; in epi— 
Wepſy; in maniacal and melancho- 
lic caſes. ; 1 
It has been uſed in moſt acute 
nflammatory diſeaſes, and in acute 
beumatiſm, with ſome advantage. 
t has been of great ſervice extey- 
ally employed 1n aſcites, rubbing 


pf camphor and oil; and in taking 
ff ſevere pains of the muſcles and 
oints in acute rheumatiſm. Nor 
$ there any doubt of its taking off 
ne inflammatory ſtate both of 
beumatiſm and gout ; but in the 
atter it is rather a dangerous expe- 
iment, as it occaſions only a re- 
roceſſion of that diſeaſe; as alſo in 
he rheumatiſm, where the com- 
plaint was very long and general in 
he ſyſtem. And indeed, when- 
ver diſeaſes depend upon a mobi- 
Ity of the nervous powers, and an 
rregularity of its motions, it may 
de expected, that ſuch a powerful 
editive ſhould be of ſervice. Its 
loſe is from 5 grains to 30 grains, 
Put may be gradually encreaſed to 
much larger doſe, according to 
ne exigencies of the caſe; with 
yrrh it will mix into a homovene- 
us fluid with water. Vinegar is 
o ſaid to add to its efficacy, par- 
cularly as a diaphoretic. 
Mev. VIßr. Sedative—diaphore- 
—druretic, and anti/eplic. 

Prep. Miftura camph. — Sps, 


her compoſitions. 


CANCRORUM CHELE : Car- 
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>ccaſioned by a direct action on the 


he abdomen with a ſtrong ſolution 


mph. and an ingredient in many 
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cer paguras Lin. He. Nat. [L. E.!] 
Crabs' claws : the black tips of the 


claws of the common ſea crab, or 
cancer MArinus. 


CANCRORUM OCULI Addi. 


© Crabs? eyes ſo called: ſtony con- 


cretions found in the head, or ra- 


tber ſtomach, of the cancer affacus 


Lin. 

The only virtue of theſe fimples 
is to abſorb acidities in the prima 
viæ. 

Crabs? eyes are ſaid by moſt writ- 
ers on the materia medica to be 
frequently counterfeited with to- 
bacco-pipe clay, or compoſitions of 
chalk with mucilaginous ſubſtan- 
ces. This piece of fraud, if really 
practiſed, may be very eaſily diſ- 
covered; the counterfeits wanting 
the leafy texture which 15 obſerved 
upon breaking the genuine; more 
readily imbibiag water; adherin 
to the tongue; and diſſolving in 
vinegar, or the ſtronger acids dilut- 
ed with water, either entirely or not 
at all, or by piecemeal ; whilſt the 
true crabs* eyes, digeſted in theſe 
liquors, become ſoft and tranſpa- 
rent, their original form remaining 
the ſame. This change happens, 
becauſe the earthy part, on which 
depended their opacity and hard- 
neſs, is diſſolved by the gentle ac- 
tion of the acid, which leaves the 
conglutinating matter unhurt. 

Mp. VisT. Ab/orbent. 

- CANELLA ALBA. [L. E. 
This is a bark rolled up into long 
quills, thicker than cinnamon, and 
both outwardly and inwardly of a 
whitiſh colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is the produce of a tall 
tree growing in great plenty in the 
low lands in Jamaica, and other 
American iſlands, - called by fir 
Hans Sloane arbor bacerifera 2 
lia aromatica, fructu viridi calyculato 
racemo/o, The canella 1s the inte- 
rior bark, freed from an outward 


thin rough one, and dried in the 


ſhade. The Mops diſtinguiſh two 
13 | 


\ 
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ſorts of canella, differing from one 
another in length and thickneſs of 
the quills; they are both the bark 
of the ſame tree, the thicker being 
taken from the trunk, and the thin- 
ner from the branches. This bark 
is a warm pungent aromatic, but 
not of the moſt agreeable kind, 
and is chiefly uſed to correct aloes, 
and other bitter ſubjects. Till of 
late this has been miſtaken for the 
Cortex Winteranus, which ſee. 

Mev. VIRrT. Aromatic and ſtimu- 
lant. | 

CANNABIS ſemen» Cannabis 
ſativa Lin. Hemp; the ſeed. 
This plant, when freſh, has a 

rank narcotic ſmell: the water in 
which the ſtalks are ſoaked, in or- 
der to facilitate the ſeparation of 
the tough rind for mechanic uſes, 
is ſaid to be violently poiſonous, 
and to produce its effects almoſt as 
ſoon as drank. The ſeeds alſo have 
ſome ſmell of the herb ; their taſte 
is unctuous and ſweetiſn; on ex- 
preſſion they yield a conſiderable 
quantity of infipid oil : hence they 
are recommended (boiled in milk, 
or triturated with water into an e- 
mulſion) againſt coughs, heat of 
urine, and the like. They are alſo 
ſaid to be uſeful in incontinence of 
urine, and for reſtraining venereal 
appetites ; but experience does not 
warrant their having any virtues of 
this kind. 

CANTHARIDES [L. E.] Me. 
bot veſicatorius.— Lin. S. N. Spaniſh 
flies. Theſe inſects are of a ſhining 
green colour, intermingled with 
more or leſs of a blue and a gold 
yellow. They are found adhering 
to different kinds of trees and herbs, 
in Spain, Italy, and France; the 


largeſt and moſt eſteemed come 


from Italy. 

Cantharides are extremely acri- 
monious: applied to the ſkin, they 
firſt inflame, and afterwards exco- 


riate the part, raiſing a" more per- 


fect bliſter than any of the vege- 
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table acrids, and occaſioning a more 
plentiful diſcharge of ſerum. The 


external application of cantharide 


is often followed by a ſtranguary 
accompanied with thirſt and * 
veriſh heat: this inconvenience 
may be remedied by ſoft unc. 
tuous or mucilaginous liquors li. 


berally drank. 


Cantharides taken internally, of. 
ten occaſion a diſcharge of blood 
by urine, with exquiſite pain: if 
the doſe is conſiderable, they ſeem 
to inflame and exulcerate the whole 
inteſtinal canal ; the ſtools become 
mucous and purulent ; the breath 
fetid and cadaverous ; intenſe pains 
are felt in the lower belly; the pa. 
tient faints, grows giddy, raving 
mad, and dies. All theſe terrible 


_ conſequences have ſometimes hap- 


pened from a few grains. Herman 
relates, that he has known a quar. 
ter of a grain inflame the kidneys, 
and occaſion bloody urine with vio- 
lent pain. There are, nevertheleſs 
caſes in which this ſtimulating fly, 
given in larger doſes, proves not 
only ſafe, but of ſingular efficacy 
for the cure of diſeaſes that yield 
little to medicine of a milder clas 
In cold plilegmatic ſluggiſh habits 
where the viſcera are overloaded, and 
the kidneys and ureters obflrufted wit 
thick viſcid mucuous matter, cantht- 
rides have excellent effects; bett 
the abounding mucus defends tht 
ſolids from the acrimony of the fly, 
till it is itſelf expelled ; when the 


medicine ought to be diſcontinu?d. 


Groenvelt employed cantharide 
with great ſucceſs in drop/ies, i 
nate ſuppreſſion of urine, and ui 
tions of the bladder : giving ve 
confiderable doſes made into bo-. 
luſes with camphor ; and interp® 
ing large draughts of emul$005 
milk, or other emollient liquor} 
by theſe means the exceſſive in 
tion, which they would other#"s 


have occaſioned, was in great * 
'% 


' ſure prevented, The campbo 
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not perhaps contribute ſo much to to the taſte inſipid, and does not 
this effect as is generally imagined; in the leaſt bliſter or inflame the 
Gnce it has no ſenſible quality that ſkin. — * 
promiſes any conſiderable abate- Mp. Viet. Strongly ftimulant, 
ment of the acrimony of cantha- and veſica tony. | 
rides: nitre would anſwer all that Prey. Ointments—plaſters=-tinc- 
the camphor is ſuppoſed to per- ture, & . | 1 
form: this, with milk, or emol- CA PARIS radicis cortex, et fig - 
lient mucilaginous liquors, drunk rum gemmæ : Capparis ſpingſ. Lin. 
in large quantity, are the beſt cor- Caper buſh; the bark of the root, 
rectors. Cantharides, in very ſmall and buds of the flowers. Is 
doſes, may be given with ſafety This is a low prickly buſh, found 
alſo in other caſes. Dr, Mead ob- wild in Italy, and other countries; 
ſerves, that the obflinate gleetings it is raiſed with us by ſowing the 
which frequently remain after the feeds. upon old walls, where they. 
cure of venereal maladies, and take root betwixt the bricks, and 
which rarely yield to balſamic me- endure for many years. | 
dicines, are effectually remedied by The bark of the root is pretty 
cantharides; and that no one re- thick, of an aſh colour, with ſeve- _ 
medy is more efficacious in cutane- ral tranſverſe wrinkles on the fur- 
ous and leprous diſorders; in which face: cut in ſlices and laid to dry, 
laſt, proper purgatives are to be it rolls up into quills. This bark 
occaſionally. taken during the has a bitteriſh acrid taſte; it is rec- 
uſe of the cantharides. The beſt koned apertert and diuretic ; and re- 
and fafeſt preparation of cantha- commended in ſeveral chronic diſorders, 
rides for theſe purpoſes, is a ſpi- for opening obſtructious of the viſcera. . 
rituous tincture, and indeed in all The buds, pickled with vinegar, 
caſes, the tincture is far preferable, &e. are uſed at table, They are 
for internal uſe, to the fly in ſub- ſuppoſed to excite appetite, and pro- 
ſtance, | mote digeftion ; and to be particularly 
As they are allowed to be ſtimu- uſeful, as detergents and aperients, in 
lants of the genital organs, which oe#/rufions of the liver and /pleen. 
is their moſt certain operation, Their taſte and virtues depend 
and as this power may be commn- more upon the ſaline matter in- 
nicated to the parts contiguous, the treduced into them, than on the 
internal uſe of the tincture has been caper buds, | 
recommended in diabetes — leucor- CARDAMINES FLORES: Car- 
rea — amanorrhea, &c. but the damintis pratenſis Lin. [L. E.] Ladies 
medicine is to be applied with ſmock, or cuckow flower. This is 
great caution ; ſmall doſes begun a plant in taſte reſembling creſs. It 
with, and gradually increaſed, and has an erect ſtalk ; and leaves ſet in 
if no apparent benefit preſents itſelf pairs on a middle rib, with an odd 
y 2 few doſes, it ſhould not be per- one at the end. Its flower is white 
aſted in. : or purpliſh, and is ſucceeded by a 
The virtues of cantharides are bivalvular pod. It grows in plenty 
extracted by rectified ſpirit of wine, in moiſt low meadows, and flowers 
proof ſpirit, and water; but do not early in the ſpring. 
ariſe in diſtillation, The watery The virtue of the flowers of ladies. 
and ſpiritous extracts bliſter as freely ſmock, in hyſteric and epileptic 
1 freely viter 
the fly in ſubſtance; whilſt the caſes, was firſt noticed by Ray; and 
remaining after the ſeveral men- their uſe has been revived by fir 
ua have performed their office, is George Baker, who gave them with 
, x , I 4+ 4 


\ 


- warm cordial ſtomachics, and 
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ſucceſs, he ſays, in ſpaſmodic 


aſthma, chorea fancti Viti, epilep- 
ſy, &c. in doſe of 3j. to 3j. of the 
owder twice a day; reduced to 


that ſtate after being properly dried. 


CARDAMOMI MINORIS e- 
men. Amomum repens, Sonnerati iter. 
Leſſer cardamom. The ſeeds of 
this fruit are conſiderably ſtronger 
both in ſmell and taſte than thoſe of 
the cardamum majus; and hence 
is the only one now directed in the 
ſhops. [L. E.] 

Cardamom ſeeds are a very warm, 

rateful, pungent aromatic, and 
3 employed as ſuch in 
practice: they are ſaid to have this 
advantage, that notwithſtanding 
their pungency, they do not, like 
thoſe of the pepper kind, immode- 
rately heat or inflame the bowels, 
Both water and rectified ſpirit ex- 
tract their virtues by infuſion, and 


elevate them in diſtillation; with 


this difference, that the tincture 
and diſtilled ſpirit are conſiderably 
more grateful than the infuſion and 
diſtilled water: the watery infuſion 


appears turbid and mucilaginous; 


the tincture made in ſpirit, limpid 
and tranſparent. The huſks of the 
ſeeds, which have very little ſmell 
or taſte, may be commodiouſly ſe- 
parated, by committing the whole 
to the mortar, when the ſeed will 
readily pulveriſe, ſo as to be freed 
from the ſhell by the fieve: this 
mould not be done till juſt before 


ufing them; for if kept without the 


huſks, they foon loſe much of their 
Havour. —They are conſidered as 
may 
be taken in powder from hve to ten 
grains or more, 


Mp. Vizr. Aromatic and fimu- 
tant, 


Prep. Tinfture, and an Ingredient 
in ſeveral officinal compoſitions, 

CARDIACA folia : Leonuri Car- 
diacæ Lin. Motherwort ; the leaves. 
This plant is common in waſte 
places, and found in flower during 


— 
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the greateſt part of the ſummer, 
The leaves have a bitter taſte, and 
a pretty ſtrong ſmell ; they are ſup. 
poſed to be uſeful in hyſteric diſor. 
ders, to ſtrengthen the ſto mach, to 
promote urine; and indeed it may 
be judged from their ſmell and 
taſte, that their medicinal virtues are 
conſiderable, though they are now 
rejected both from the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopcoeias, 

CAEDUI BENEDICTI filia 
Centaureæ benedidæ Lin, 
Bleſſed thiſtle ; the leaves [L. E.) 

This is an annual plant, cult. 
vated in gardens: it flowers in ſune 
and July, and perfects its ſeeds in 
the autumn. The herb ſhovld be 
gathered when in flower, dried in 
the ſhade, and kept in a very dry 
airy place, to prevent its rotting or 
growing mouldy, which it is very 
apt to do. The leaves have a pe. 
netrating bitter taſte, not very 
ſtrong, or very durable; accom- 
panied with an ungrateful flavour, 
from which they are in great mes. 
ſure freed by keeping. Water ex- 
tracts, in a little time, even with- 
out heat, the lighter and more 
grateful parts of this plant; if the 
digeſtion be continued for ſome 
hours, the diſagreeable parts are 
taken up; a ſtrong decoction 15 very 
nauſeous and offenſive to the ſto- 
mach. Rectified ſpirit gains a very 
pleaſant bitter taſte, which remains 
uninjured in the extract. 

The virtues of this plant ſeem te 
be little known in the preſent prac 
tice. The nauſeous decoction 1 
ſometimes #«/ed to provoke vomiting 3, 
and a Hrong infuſſon to promote the 
operation of other emetics. But th 
elegant bitter, when freed from the 
offenſive parts of the herb, may be 
advantageouſly applied to other 
purpoſes, I have frequently expe” 
rienced excellent effects from 2/4" 
watery infuſion of carduus, with fre : 
lemon, or dried orange peel, in 1 
of appetite, where the ſtomach v3 
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injured by irregularities. 4 flronger 
injuffon made in cold or warm water, 
if drunk freely, and the patient kept 
warm, occafions a plentiful Fweat, and 

romotes all the ſecretions in general. 

Mp. VieT. Stomachic. 

PRET. Infuſfon. 

CARICA [L. E.] Figs; the 
dried fruit of the Ficus Carica Lin, 

The principal uſe of theſe is as 
+ ſoft emollient ſweet. In this 
intention they enter the pectoral 


decoction and lenitive electuary of. 


the ſhops, They are alfo eſteemed 
by ſome as ſuppuratives, and hence 
have A place in the maturating ca- 
taplaſm. 

Mep. VieT. Emellicnt and ſuppu- 
rative. | 

PREp. Ingredient in Deco. Hord. 
Comp. and Cataplaſma maturans. 

CARUON, carvi, ſeu cari, ſe- 
men: Carum Carni Lin, Caraway ; 
the ſeeds [L. E.!) 

Caraway is an umbelliferous 
plant, cultivated with us in gardens, 
both for culinary and medicinal uſe. 
The ſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, 
and a warm pungent taſte, Theſe 
are inthe number of the tour greater 
hot ſeeds ; and frequently employed 
as a ſtomachie and carminative in 
flatulent colics, and the like. They 
contain a large proportion of oil, 
and except ſome peculiarity 1n 
odour, neither their ſeeds, nor their 
oil differ in their virtues from thoſe 
of aniſe. 


Men, Viz, Aromatic—Carmina- 
tive, a 
Pxep, Effential Oil. 
CARYOPHYLLUS AROMA- 
TICUS, Lin. Sp. PL. IL. E.] Clove; 


2 unripe ſred- veſſil, and its ential 
ail. 


Cloves are the flower · cups (not, 
5 13 generally ſuppoſed, the fruit) 
of a bay like tree, growing in the 
Eaſt Indies. In Hape, they ſome- 
What reſemble a ſhort thick nail. 

Cloves bave a very ſtrong agree- 
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pungent taſte, almoſt burning the 
mouth and fauces. The Dutch, 
from whom we have this ſpice, 
frequently mix it with cloves which 
have been robbed of their oil: 
theſe, though in time they regain 
from the others a conſiderable ſhare 
both of taſte and ſmell, are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by their weaker fla- 
vour and lighter colour, Cloves, 
conſidered as medicines, are very 
hot ſtimulating aromatics, and poſ- 
ſeſs, in an eminent degree, the ge- 
neral virtues of ſubſtances of this 
claſs. Though they are ſeldom 
uſed but as correctors to officinal 
compoſitions, they may be given 
in infuſion, in the proportion of two 


drams of cloves to half a pint of 


boiling water; of which 3 or 4 
ſpoonfuls may be given at a doſe, 
in flatulent complaints, in dyſpepſy, 
and as a vehicle to other medicines. 
Mo. VirT. Aromatic—Stimus 
lant. 
Prep. E/ontral oil. 
CARYOPHYLLA RUBRA@ :; 
Flores. Dianthi caryophylli Lin, Clove 
July flowers [L. E.] 5 
A great variety of theſe flowers 
are met with in our gardens. Thoſe 
made uſe of in medicine ought to 
be of a deep crimſon colour, and 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what like that of cloves: many 
ſorts have ſcarce any ſmell at all. 
The caryopbylla rubra are ſaid to be 
cardiac and alexipharmic. At pre- 
ſent the flowers are chiefly valued 
for their pleaſant flavour, which is 
entirely loſt even by light coction; 
hence the college direct the ſyrup, 
which 1s the only officinal prepa- 
ration of them, to be made by in- 
fuſion;: _ | 
CARYOPHYLLATA radix : 
Gei urbani Lin. Avens, or herb 
benet; the root. DOS 
Avens is a rough plant found wild 
in woods and hedges. The root 
has a warm, bitteriſh, aſtringent 


able aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte, and a pleaſant ſmell, ſome- 
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what of the clove kind, eſpecially 
in the ſpring, and when produced 
in dry warm foils, Parkinſon ob- 
ſerves, that in the growth of moiſt 
foils it has nothing of this flayour. 
This root has bcen employed as a 
ftomachic, and for frengileuing the 
tone of the wiſcera in general it is 
ſtill in ſome eſteem in foreign coun- 


tries, though not taken notice of 


among us. It yields, on diſtillation, 
an elegant odoriferous eſſential oil, 
which concretes into a flaky form. 
This root is conſiderably aſtrin- 
gent, and has ſome aroma, when 
it has been recently raiſed in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, and upon dry ſoil. 

Some foreign phyſicians have 
ſpoken highly in its favour againſt 
intermittents: but on repeated trials 
it has been found inadequate to the 
Peruvian bark. 

Map. VIß T. Afringent—Aroma- 
tec. 
Pree. Eſentia]l Oil. | 
CASIA FISTULARIS, Caſſia 


feftula Sp. Plant, [L. E.] Cafha of 


the cane, the fruit of an oriental 
tree, reſembling the walnut. 

This fruit is a cylindrical pod, 
ſcarce an inch in diameter, a foot 
or more in length: the outſide is 
a hard brown bark; the inſide is 
divided by thin tranſverſe woody 
plates, covered with a ſoft black 
pulp, of a ſweetiſh taſte, with ſome 
degree of acrimony, There are 
two ſorts of this drug in the ſhops; 
one brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
the other from the Weſt; the canes 
or pods of the latter are generally 
large, rough, thick-rinded, and the 
pulp nauſeous; thoſe of the for- 
mer are leſs, ſmoother, the pulp 
blacker, and of a ſweeter taſte ; 
this ſort is preferred to the other, 
Such pods ſhould be choſen as are 
weighty, new, and do not make a 
rattling noife (from the ſeeds being 
looſe within them) when ſhaken. 
The pulp ſhould be of a bright 
ſhining black.colour, and a ſweet 
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taſte, not harſh (which happen 
from the fruit being gathered before 
it 1s grown fully ripe) or fourth 
(which it is apt to turn upon keep. 
ing). It ſhould neither be too dry, 
nor too moiſt, nor at all mouldy, 
which, from its being kept in damp 
cellars, or moiſtened, in order tq - 
increaſe its weight, it is very ſub. 
ject to be. Greateit part of the pulp 
diſſolves both in water and in rec- 
tified ſpirit; and may be extracted 
from the cane by either, The ſhops 
employ water, boiling the bruiſed 
pod therein, ſtraining, and after. 
wards evaporating the ſolution to 
a due conſiſtence. 

The pulp af caſia is a gentle /ax- 
ative medicine, and frequently given, 
in a doſe of ſome drams, in coftive 
habits. Some direct a doſe of two 
ounces or more as a cathartic, in 
inflammatory caſes, where the more 
acrid purgatives have no place: but 
in theſe large quantities it general. 
ly nauſeates the ſtomach, produces 
flatulencies, and ſometimes gripings 
of the bowels, efpecially if the caſa 
is not of a very good kind; theſe 
effects may be prevented by the ad 
dition of aromatics, and exhibiting 
it in a liquid form. Geoffroy ſays, . 
it does excellent ſervice in the pain- 
Jul tenfion of the belly, which ſome- 
times follows the imprudent uſe of 
antimonials; and that it may be ad- 
vantageouſly acuated with the more 
acrid purgatives, or antimonial e- 
metics, or employed to abate their 
force. Valliſnieri relates, that the 
purgative virtue of this medicine is fe. 
markably promoted by manna ; that 1 
mixture of four drams of caſia, and 
two of manna, purges as much 35 
twelve drams of cafia, or thity* 
two of manna alone. vSennertÞ 
obſerves, that the urine is apt to be 
turned of a green colour by the uſe 
of caſia; and ſometimes, where 1 
large quantity has been tax", 
blackiſh. So little opinion had Pr. 


Cullen of the efficacy of this 6193 
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eneated trials, that he ganſi- 
. - of pulp of prunes to poſſeſs 
ſuperior power, and therefore thinks 
it might very properly be omitted in 
the officinal compoſitions, wherein 
it is now uſed. 
Mb. ViRT. Apericnt. 
Pxre, Eledtuary — Ingredient in 
„Eledduary. 
Cas LIGN EA : the bark of 
an Indian tree. Laurus Caſſia Lin. 


This bark, in appearance and 


aromatic flavour, approaches to 


cinnamon; from which it is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhable by its remarkable 
viſcidity ; chewed, it ſeems to diſ- 
ſolve in the mouth into a ſi my ſub- 
ſtance; boiled in water, it gives a 
ſtrong mucilage, the aromatic part 
exhaling ; the water obtained by 
diſtillation, unleſs drawn with great 
are, has an unpleaſant ſmell, ſome- 
what of the empyreumntic kind : 
nevertheleſs the diſtilled oil proves 
nearly of the ſame quality with that 
of cinnamon. Cafha poſſeſſes the 
aromatic virtues of cinnamon ; but 
in an inferior degree; and its effects 
are leſs durable. Its glutinous qua- 
lity renders it uſeful in ſome caſes 
where fimple aromatics are leſs pro- 
er. 
, Mp. Viet. Aromatic, | 
CASTOREUM [L. E.] Caftor 
Fiber Lin, Caſtor, | 
Caſtor appears to be a peculiar 
fatty ſubſtance, depoſited in the 
cells, or bags, ſituated near the 
rectum, in the beaver, a four- 
footed amphibious animal, frequent 
in ſeveral parts of Europe and Ame- 
rica, The beſt comes from Ruſſia: 
this is in large round hard cods, 
which appear, when cut, full of a 
brittle red liver-coloured ſubſtance, 
Interſperſed with membranes and 
hbres exquiſitely interwoven. 


wick ; this is generally fat and moiſt. 
The worſt of all is that of 'New 
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An 
inferior ſort is brought from Dant- 
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England, which is in longiſh thin 
gods. © 
Ruſha caſtor has a ſtrong dif. 
greeable ſmell, and an acrid, bit- 
ing, bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte. Water 
extracts the nauſeous part, with lit- 
tle of the finer bitter; rectified ſpi- 
rit extracts this laſt, without much 
of the nauſeaus ; proof ſpirit, both; 
water elevates the whole of its fla- 
vour in diſtillatian; rectified ſpirit 
briags over nothing. . 
Caſtor is looked upon as one of 
the capital nervine and antilyſteric 
medicines : ſome celebrated practi- 
tioners have nevertheleſs doubted 
its virtues; and Neumann and Stahl 
declare it infignificant, Experi- 
ence, however, has ſhown, that the 
virtues of caſtor are confiderable, 
though they are certainly far leſs 
than they have been generally ſup- 
poſed to be. Dr, Cullen fays that 
on many occaſions it is a . powerful 
antiſpaſmodic, in doſes from ten to 
thirty grains; though he allows 
not of the narcotic power attributed 
to it. The medicinal virtues, he 
thinks, are beſt extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, as this probably extracts moſt 
powerfully the odoriferous oil upon 
which the medical quality is thought 
to depend. The Edinburgh college 
are of this opinion, but the London 
orders proof ſpirits. Either of them 
may be given as a medicine to be 
ſuddenly diffuſed; but he prefers the 
compound tincture of caſtor of the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory for the at- 
taining this purpoſe. be. 
Mep. VistT. Nervine and anti- 


ſpaſmodic, | 
PREY. Powder — Tincture — Com- 
found Tincture. 


CASUMUNAR. 

This is a tuberous root, an inch 
or more in thickneſs, marked on 
the furface with circles or joints 
like galangal, of a browniſh or aſh 
colour on the outſide, and duſky 
vellowiſh within; it is brought 
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from the Eaſt- Indies, cut into tranſ- 
verfe flices : what kind of plant it 
produces, is not known. 

- Cafumunar has a warm bitteriſh 
taſte, and an aromatic ſmell, ſome- 
what reſembling that of ginger. 
It has been celebrated in hy/teric 
caſes, epilepfies, pahjies, Irs of me- 
mory, and other diſorders. The pre- 
fent practice ſometimes employ it 
as a ftomachic and carminative, but 
it is not ſo much uſed or known as 
it deferves to be. 

Mzp. Virr. Stomachic — Car- 
minalive. 

CENTAURII MINORIS /um- 
mitates: Gentianæ Centaurei Lin, 
Lefler centaury ; the tops [L. E.] 

This grows wild in many parts 
of England, in dry paſture grounds, 
and amongſt corn. The tops are 
an uſeful aperient bitter: the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia directs an ex- 
tract to be prepared from them, and 


employs them as an ingredient in 


the bitter infuſion and ſtomachic 
tincture. It poſſeſſes all the virtues 
of gentian, and therefore the extract 
1s preferred to that of gentian, as 
_ being cheaper. 

Mev. VIX r. Stomackic. 

PrEP, Extract — Jindture — In- 
Fuſion. | | 
CEPA: Allium Cepa Lin. radix. 
Onions: the root. | 
Onions differ from other bulbous- 
rooted plants, in having fingle 
roots, or ſuch as cannot be parted 
ſo as to increaſe the plant. Theſe 
roots are conſidered rather as arti- 


cles of food than of medicine: 
when eaten liberally, they produce 


flatulencies, occaſion thirſt, head- 
zchs and turbulent dreams : in cold 
phlegmatic habits, where viſcid mu- 
cus @bounds, they doubtleſs have their 
aſe; as by their ſtimulating quality 
they tend to excite appetite, attenuate 
thick juices, and promote their expul- 
on; by ſome they are ſtrongly re- 
commended in /upprefſions of urine, 
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and in dropfies. - The chief medi. 
cinal uſe of onions in the preſent 
practice 1s in external applications 

-as a cataplaſm for ſuppurating . 
mours, When boiled and taken az 
food, both from their ſweetneſs, and 
the mucilage with which they 
abound, they are conſidered to afford 


conliderable nouriſhment. 
Mp. Vier. Attenuating—diure. 


tic. 

CERA FLAVA [L. E.] Yellow 
bees“ wax. 5 

This is a ſolid concrete, obtained 

from the honeycombs after the ho- 
ney is taken, by heating and preff. 
ing them betwixt iron plates. The 
beſt fort is of a lively yellow colour, 
and an agreeable imell, ſomewhat 
like that of honey; when new, it is 
toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; by age 
it becomes harder and more brittle, 
it loſes its fine colour, and in great 
meaſure its ſmell. 

CERA ALBA FL. E.] White 
wax is prepared from the yellow, 
by reducing it into thin flakes, and 
expoſing it for a length of time to 
the air; when ſufficiently bleached, 


it is melted, and caſt into cakes, 


The beſt fort is of a clear and al- 
moſt tranſparent whiteneſs, and of 
a light agreeable ſmell like that of 
the yellow wax, but much weaker, 
The chief medicinal uſe of wax is 
in cerates, plaſters, unguents, &c, 
as an emollient for promoting ſup- 
puration, &c, It readily unites with 
oils and animal fats, but not with 
watery or ſpirituous liquors, It is 
wen allo internally in diarrhceas, 
dyſenteries, & c. either mixed with 
oily ſubſtances, or divided by earthy 
powders. 
Mb. VIRT. Emollicnt. 

PREP, Ingredients n many plaſlers 
and ointments, and ſome bal/ams. 
 CERASA: Prunus ceraſus Lin. 

folia — fruftus — gummi. The 
cherry — leaves — fruit—and gum- 

The fweet cherry with a black 


Part II. 
juice; the pleaſantly ſouriſh cherry, 


*þ a colourleſs juice; and the 
on ſour cherry, with a blood-red 
juice; 2 called black, red, 

orello cherries. 8 
Theſe froits eſpecially the acid 
ſorts, are very uſeful and agreeable 
coolers and quenchers of thirff ; and 
are ſometimes directed in this in- 
tention, in hot biliows, or febrile dif- 
rempers, Boerhaave was extremely 
fond of theſe and the other fruits 
called loræi, as aperients in ſome 


chronic caſes; and declares himſelf 


perſuaded, that there is no kind of 
obſtruction of the viſcera capable 
of being removed by medicine, 
which will not yield to the conti- 
nued uſe of theſe, Theſe are ſel- 
dom uſed as a medicine; the gum 
of the cherry tree 1s a pretty pure 
vegetable mucilage, nearly approaCh- 
| ing to gum arabic. A water uſed 
to be extracted from black cherries 
and their bruiſed kernels; but as 
the kernels do certainly contain a 
like matter with the lauro-ceraſus; 
and from them by certain manage- 
ment a very powerful poiſon can 
e obtained, this water is now re- 
_—. | 

Mev. VisT, Refrigerating —THE 
GUM—Simzlar to that of Gum Ara- 
bic, 

CHAREFOLIT folia; Scan- 
dicis Cherefolis Lin. Chervil ; the 
leaves, 


what like parſley, commonly culti- 
vated in gardens for culinary pur- 
poles. This plant is grateful both 
to the palate and ſtomach, gentiy 


aperient and diuretic. Geoffroy a- 


ſures us, that he has found it from 
experience to be of excellent ſervice 
n drogſies: that, in this diſorder, it 
eromotes the diſcharge of urine when 
ſuppreſſed; renders it clear, when 
feculent and turbid ; and when high 
and fiery, of a paler col:ur ; that it 
acts mildly without irrication, and 
tends rather to allay than excite inflam- 
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| _ Chamomile 
This is a low annual plant ſome. 
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mation. He goes ſo far as to ſay, 
that dropſies which do not yield to 
this medicine, are ſcarce capable 
of being cured by any other. He 
directs the juice to be given in a 
doſe of three or four ounces every 
fourth hour, and continued for 
ſome time, either alone, or in cou- 
junction with nitre and ſyrup of the 
five opening roots. 

Mbp. VizT. Ajertent and diure- 


FIC. 
CHAM ADRYOS folia, Texcrit © 

Chamedryos Lin. Germander; the 
leaves and tops with the ſeed, 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, cul- 
tivated in gardens. The leaves, 
tops, and ſeeds, have a bitter taſte, 
with ſome degrce of aſtringencyand 
aromatic flavour. They are recom- 
mended as /ugorific, diuretic, and 
emmenagozue, and for firengthening 
the ſtomach and viſcera in general. 
With ſome they have been 1n great 
eſteem in mtermitient fevers ; as alſo 
in /crophulous and other chronic diſ- 
orders, It has been celebrated with 
the chamæpitys for its antarthritic 
virtues, both of which make a 
in the Portland powder: but they 
are not now thought to haye any 
conſiderable efficacy. | 

Mo. VisT. Sudorific — diuretic, 
an - 
CHAMAMELI folia, flores - 
Anthemis nobilis Lin. Single-flowered 
IL. E.] 

Theſe have a ſtrong not ungrate- 
ful aromatic ſmell, and a very bitter 
nauſeous taſte. They are account- 
ed carminative, aperient, emollient, 
and in ſome meaſure anodyne: and 
ſtand recommended in fatulent co- 
lics, for promoting the uterine purga- 
tions, in ſpaſmedic pains, and the 
pains of child-bed women ; ſometimes 
they have been employed in inter- 
mittent fevers, and the nephritis, 
Theſe flowers are frequently alſo 


uſed externally in di/cutient and an- i © 


tiſeptic fomentations, and in emollient 


elifiers. They have been employed 
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with ſucceſs in intermittents, in pow- 
der in doſes of from 3 ſs. to a 3j. 


between the fits: but then it ſhould 


be joined with an opiate, or aſtrin- 
gent, otherwiſe it 1s apt to run off 

the bowels. The flowers are 
conſidered as 4 good ſtomacllic, and 
have been uſeful in pains of the 
ſtomach, taken in infuſion warm, in 
doſes of about four or fix ounces 
twice a day; for in this ſtate it has 
been obſerved to be more ethcaci- 
ous than when cold. 

Mp. VisxT. Stomachic — Car- 
minative. | | 
| Prep, Infufon—Extrat-Efjent. Oil. 
CHAM AMELUM fore multi- 
plici C. B. Double-flowered cha- 
momile; the flowers. 

Theſe differ from the foregoing 


in having ſeveral rows of the white 


petala ſet thick together about the 
middle diſk, which is much ſmaller. 
In this diſk the medicinal qualities 
of the flower chiefly reſide. The 
virtues of theſe are preciſely the 


ſame as thoſe of the former, but 


they are conſidered the ſtrongeſt : 
and if any regard is to be had to the 
eſſential oil, theſe flowers atford the 


greateſt quantity. 
CHAM Z#PITYOS felia, Teucrii 


 Chamepityos, Liu. Ground pine; 


the leaves. | 
This is a-low hairy plant, clam- 
my to the touch, and of a ſtrong 


aromatic reſinous ſmell, and a bit- 


ter roughiſh taſte. It is recom- 
mended as an aperient and vulnerary, 
as alſo in gouty and rheumatic 
pains. Indeed it is faid to have the 
ſame properties as the chamædrys. 
 CHELIDONII MAFORI1S, Lin. 


_ falis, radix. Celandine ; the herb 
and root. 

This plant grows upon old walls, 
among rubbiſh, and in waſte ſhady 
Places. The herb is of a blueith 


fred; both contain a gold coloured 


green colour; the root of à deep 


juice; their ſmell is diſagreeable; 
the taſte ſomewhat bitteriſh, very 


unctuous juice. 


Pert If, 
acrid, biting and burning the 
mouth: the root is the moſt acrid 
Juice of celandine has long been 
celebrated in d:/orders of the chen; 
but it is greatly too. ſharp, unless 
plentifully diluted, to be applied 
with ſafety to that tender organ. 
It has been ſometimes uſed, and it 
is ſaid with good ſucceſs, for ex. 
pating warts, cleanſing old ulcer;, and 
in cataplaſms for the herpes miliaxi; 
This acrimonious plant is rarely 
given internally; the virtues attri. 
buted to it are thoſe of a Him 
apertent, diuretic, and ſudariße: it 
is particularly recommended in the 


flow Rind of jaundice, where there are 


no ſymptoms of inflammation, and in 
dropfies ; ſome ſuppoſe the root to 
have been Helmont's ſpecific in the 
hydrops aſcites. Half a dram or a 
dram of the dry root is directed for 
a doſe ; or an infuſion in wine of 
an ounce of the freſh root. 

Mbp. VIX T. Stimulating —Diz. 
retic= Suderific. 

Prep. [nfu/ion — dried root fou. 
dered. 

CHINEZ radix. China root. 

There are two ſorts of this root 
in the ſhops, one brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, (Smilax China Lin,) 
the other from the Weſt, {Siler 


Eſeudo- China Lin.) They are both 


longiſh, full of joints, of a pole 
reddiſh colour, of no ſmell, and 
very little taſte: the oriental, which 
is the more eſteemed, is conſidet- 
ably harder and paler- coloured than 
the other. Such ſhould be choſen 


as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, and upon 


being chewed appears full of a fat 
China root was 
either unknown or diſregarded by 
the ancient phyſicians. It was fir 
introduced into Europe about the 
year 1535, with the character of! 
ſpecific againſt venereal and cutantei 
aiforders, and, as ſuch, was madeuſe 
of for ſome time, but at length 


gave place to medicines of a mote 


powerful kind. It is generally ſup- 


Part IT. 
poſed to promote inſen/ible perſpi- 


ration and the urinary diſcharge ; and 
by its unctuous quality to obtund 
acri mouious Juices, : 

Mep, VirxT. Diaphoretic — Di- 
uretic. 

CICHORET folia, radix : Ci- 
chorii Intybi Lin. Wild ſuccory; 
the roots and herb. - 

Ihe root has a moderately bitter 

taſte, with ſome degree of rough- 
neſs; the leaves are ſomewhat leſs 
bitter ; the roots, ſtalks, and leaves 
yield, on being wounded, a milky 
ſaponaceous juice. By culture this 
plant loſes its green colour and its 
bitterneſs, and in this ſtate 1s em- 
ployed in falads: the darker co- 
loured, and more deeply jagged 
the leaves, the bitterer is their taſte. 
Wild ſuccory is an Mu detergent, 
aferient, and attenuating medicine, 
acting without much irritation, 
tending rather to cool than to heat the 
body, and, at the fame time, corro- 
borating the tone of the inteftines, The 
juice taken in large quantities, ſo 
as to keep up a gentle diarrhcea, 
and continued for ſome weeks, has 
been found to produce excellent 
effects in ſcorbutic and other chro- 
nical diſorders. 

Mep. Viet. Laxative — Auti- 
ſcorbutic. | 

CICUTZ folia : Conit maculati 
Lin. Hemlock; the leaves, flower, 
and ſeed [L. E.] | 

As it 1s of great importance to 
be perfectly acquainted with this 
vegetable ſubſtance, being the mild- 
eſt of the hemlocks, the following 
deſcription has been given in order 
to diſtinguiſh. it from the reſt ; and 
trom other plants alſo to which it 
is ſimilar in appearance. 

The Leaves are large, with a 
hollow round rib; of a dark or 
blackiſh green colour on the up- 
per fide, and of a whitiſh green 
underneath ; ſeparated into a num- 
ber of ſmall oblong, ſomewhat 
oval ſegments, which ſtand in 
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- pairs : thele ſegments are again 


deeply cut, but not quite divided 
on both ſides; and many of theſe 
ultimate ſections have one or two 
ſlighter indentions. The flowers 
conſiſt of five white pointed petals. 
The ſeeds are flat on one ſide, on 
the other convex, and rendered 
unequal by five elevated ſtriæ. 
Theſe ftriz are elegantly indented 
like a ſaw, and this laſt is a moſt 
certain Characteriſtic. The whole 
piant is ſomewhat ſmooth. 

The rooT is biennial, white, 
the thickneſs of a finger, oftea 
branched : the firſt year only pro- 
ducing leaves, when it yields, on 
being cut, a milky liquor; the ſe- 
cond vear, when it has ſtalks, it is 
almoſt juiceleſs. 

The ſtalk, which riſes ſeveral 
feet high, is as thick as the finger, 
round, hollow, with impervious 
knots, greeniſh, and having com- 
monly ſpots of a deep red, varie- 
gated irregularly with white ſtreaks, 
and ſpots of a red or blackiſh pur- 

le. 
; The leaves, ſtalks, and flowers, 
have a peculiar fœtid ſmell, like 
mice, which at ſome times is in 
the hipheſt degree; at others ſo 
little, even in the ſame plant, as 


ſcarcely to be perceptible, unleſs - 


when rubbed between the fingers. 
The hemlock, though genuine, 
which has not this ſmell, muſt not 
be taken, as being leſs efficacious. 
This plant is common about the 
fides of fields, under hedges, and 
in moiſt ſhady places, and flowers 
in June and July. Hemlock iz 
ſometimes applied externally as a 
diſcutient. With regard to its vir- 
tue when taken internally, it has 
been generally accounted poiſon- 
dus, which it doubtleſs is, in a 
high degree, when ufed in any 
conſiderable quantity. But Dr. 
Stoerck has found, that in certain 
ſmall doſes it may be taken with 


great ſafety, and that, without at 
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all diſordering the conſtitution, or 
even producing any ſenſible ope- 
ration, it ſometimes proves a pow- 
erful reſolvent in many obſtinate 
diſorders. It is ufed with advan- 
tage in ſcrophulous tumors; in 
foul as well as ſcrophulous and ve- 
nereal ulcers, both internally and 
externally; in ſcabies; phthiſis; 
rheumatiſm, &c. &c. See Succus 
cicutæ ſpiſſatus. | 
Mev. VIX T. Re/elvent and alte- 
rant. 
Pxee. Powder and Extract. 
CINARA : Cinara Scolymus Lin. 
S. P. Artichoke; the leaves [L. E.] 
This plant is too well known to 
need any deſcription. The ex- 


preſſed bitter juice of the leaves, 


not depurated, or only freed from 
the groſſer feculencies by preſſing 
it through a coarſe ſtrainer, is 
mixed with an equal quantity of 
white wine, and three or four ta- 
ble ſpoonfuls of this mixture given 
night and morning, as a diuretic, 
in ſome dropſical caſes, or as a 
deobſtruent in jaundice. In a 
larger doſe, it is a ſtrong purgative, 
For theſe purpoſes ſometimes an 
infuſion of the leaves is uſed ; but 
this mode of adminiſtration 1s more 
uncertain. 

Mep. VIE T. Diuretic. 

PRE P. Expreſſed juice — Infuſion. 

CINCHONA CORTEX: Cin- 
chonz officinalis Lin. S. P. [L. E 
This is a ſpecies of the ſeſuits' 
bark, the product of Jamaica and 
the Caribbee iſlands. This tree, 
called by the natives the ſea-fide 
beech, grows to the height of from 
twenty to forty feet. The outer 
bark of theſe trees is white, fur- 
rowed, and very thick. This is 1n- 
ert, and may be knocked off from 
the inner, which is of a dark brown 
colour. Its flavour is at firſt ſweet, 
with a mixture of the taſte of horſe- 
radiſh and of the eaſtern aromatics ; 
but when ſwallowed, it has that very 
bitterneſs and aſtringency which 


the purer alkaline ſalts. 


Part Il. 


characteriſe the Peruvian bark. It 
yields its virtues both to cold and 
warm water; and a decoction of 
half an ounce of it, boiled in 2 
quart of water to the conſumption 
of a pint, proved as ſtrong as 2 
decoction of an ounce and an half 
of the true bark. With the addi. 
tion of orange peel it makes an 


elegant and grateful bitter tincture. 


It has been given in London in an 
intermittent, and effected a cure 


as completely as the' Peruvian 


bark. 

Mev. VisxtT. Reſolvent and alte. 
rant. 

PRE. Powder and Extract. 

CINERES RUSSICI: Cineres cla. 
vellati ; Kali impurum, Pot-aſh; and 
pearl-aſh; Ruſtan pot-aſh [L. E.] 

Pot-aſh is an impure alkaline alt, 
produced from vegetable matters 
by burning. The ſtrongeſt is 
brought from Ruſſia, in dark co- 
loured very hard maſſes, which do 
not ſoon deliquate in the air, like 
This ſort 
is faid to be prepared by burning 
wood with a cloſe ſmothering heat, 
and making the aſhes, with a ley 
drawn from the coarſer part of 
them, into a paſte, which is after- 
wards ſtratified with ſome of the 
more inflammable kinds of wood, 
and burat a ſecond time: by thete 
means the ſalt melts, and concretes 
with the earthy matter of the aſhes 
into hard cakes; but it appears 
from experiment, that this kind of 
pot-aſh contains, beſides the vege- 
table earth, a large proportion of 
quicklime. A purer and whiter 
ſalt is brought to us from Germa- 
ny, under the name of pearl-aſhes: 
this is extracted from wood aſhes 
by means of water, and afterwards 
reduced into a dry form by ev apo- 
ration. Theſe ſalts are liable to 


great abuſes from ſundry admix- 


tures, and therefore ſhould never 
be employed for medicinal pur- 
poſes, without due purification 


part II. 


this may be effected by ſolution in 
old water, filtration, and exſicca- 
tion. See Part III. chap. vin. 
CINNAB ARIS MAT A. Na- 
tive cinnabar. pat 
This is a ponderous mineral of a 
red colour, found in Spain, Hun- 
gary, and ſeveral other parts of 
the world. The fineſt ſort is in 
pretty large maſſes, both externally 
and internally of an elegant deep 
red colour, which greatly improves 
pon grinding the maſs into fine 
powder; this is imported, by the 
Dutch from the Eaſt-Indies. There 
s another ſort, of a good colour, 
n roundiſh drops, ſmooth with- 
ut, and ſtriated within. 
This mineral appears from che- 
ical experiments to be compoſed 
ff mercury and ſulphur, in ſuch a 
anner, that the quantity of the 
ormer is commonly above fix 
imes greater than that of the lat- 
er: the finer the colour of the 
innabar, the more mercury it is 
ound to hold, Native cinnabar 


as been by many preferred as a 


nedicine to that made by art : but 
here does not appear to be any juſt 
oundation for this preference, 
Lhe native has ſometimes been 
bſerved to occaſion nauſea, vo- 
ting, and anxiety : theſe proba- 
ly proceeded from an admixture 
t ſome arſenical particles from 


nich it could not be freed by - 


epeated ablution. When pure, it 
4 no quality or medical virtue 
tint from thoſe of the artificial 
innabar; like which, it is not diſ- 
luble in the animal fluids, and 
3 found of little acti- 
V. 0 
CINNAMOMUM. Laurus Cin- 
mum Lin. Cinnamon, the 
k, and its eſſential oil [L. E.] 

This is a light thin bark of a 
Miſh colour, rolled up in long 
nils or canes ; of a fragrant, de- 
btful ſmell, and an aromatic, 
et, pungent taſte, with ſome de- 
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gree of aſtringency ; but ſo ſlight, 
that it can never be by itſelf de- 
pended upon. It is alſo ſtimulating 
and heating; for even the ſimple 
diſtilled water, when frequently 
employed, has proved hurtfully 
irritating to the ſtomach. It is 
generally mixed with the caſſia 
bark : this latter is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable by its breaking over 
ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon ſplinters; 
and by its ſlimy mucilaginous taſte, 
without any thing of the roughneſs 
of the true cinnamon, Cinnamon 
is a very elegant and uſeful aro- 
matic, more grateful both to the 
palate and ſtomach, than moſt 
other ſubſtances of this claſs : b 
its aſtringent quality it likewiſe 
corroborates the viſcera, and proves of 
great ſervice in ſeveral kinds of alvine 
fluxes, and immoderate diſcharges 
from the uterus. An eſſential oil, a 
ſimple and ſpirituous diſtilied wa- 
ter, and a tincture of it, are kept 
in the ſhops: it is likewiſe em- 
ployed as a ſpicy ingredient in a 
great number of compoſitions. The 
eſſential oil is only obtained by us 
as imported from the Eaſt Indies; 
and, when obtained in its genuine 
ſtate, is one of the moſt powerful 
and agreeable aromatics we can 
employ. 

Mep. VireT. Aromatic — corro- 
boraut — aſlringent. 

PREP. Powder — fimple and ſpiri- 
tuous diflilled Water — Tincture — 
E/Jential Oil. 

CITREORUM cortex et ſuccus e 
Citrus medica Lin. Citrons ; the 
yellow rind and juice. : 

The citron is an evergreen tree 
or ſhrub, of the ſame genus with 
the orange and lemon; it was firſt 
brought from Aſſyria and Media 
(whence the fruit is called mala 
Aria. mala Medica) into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts 
of Europe, where it is now culti- 
vated, * Citrons are rarely made 
uſe of among us: they are of the 
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ſame quality with lemons, except 
that their juice is ſomewhat leſs 
acid. | 
COCCINELLA, ſeu Cochinilla, 
Coccus Cacti Lin, S. N. Cochineal 
[L. E.] k 
This is a ſmall irregular roundiſſi 


- body, of a dark red colour on the 


outſide, and deep * red with- 
in: it is brought from Mexico 
and New Spain. This fubſtance 
has long been ſuppoſed to be the 


ſeed of a plant: but it appears,, 


from chemical experiments, to be 
an animal, and from the accounts 
of the more celebrated naturaliſts, 
an inſect, which breeds on the 
American prickly pear-tree, and 
adheres to it without changing its 
lace. Cochineal has been ftrong- 
ly recommended as a /ſudorific, car- 
diac, and alexipharmac ; but prac- 
titioners have never obſerved any 
conſiderable effects from at. Its 
greateſt conſumption is among the 
ſcarlet-dyers; and in medicine 
its principal uſe is as a colouring 
drug: both watery and ſpirituous 
liquors extract its colour. 

COCHLEARLEX HORTENSIS 
folia: Lin, Garden ſcurvy-graſs; 
the leaves [L. E.] 

COCHLEARLE MARINA 
Folia : Cochlearice anglicæ Lin, Sea 
ſcurvy-graſs; the leaves. 

Theſe plants have little other 
difference, as to their external ap- 
pearance, than that expreſſed in 
their titles: in taſte and medical 
virtue, the former is conſiderably 
the ſtronger; and hence is alone 
retained both by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges. 

Scurvy graſs is a pungent ſti- 
mulating medicine; capable of di/- 
ſolving wiſcid juices, opening obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera and the more di- 
ta nt glands, and promoting the fluid 
fecretions : it is particularly cele- 

brated in ſcurvies, and is the prin- 
cipal herb employed in theſe. kinds 
of diſorders in the northern coun- 
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tries. It is eaten as ſallad, and the 
expreſſed juice is the moſt effectual 
as a medicine, and chiefly given 
under the title of Succus Cochle. 
ariæ Scorbuticus. | 

Mp. Viet. Stimulating and 
Alttenuant, 

PRET. A Conſerve — Spirit Ex. 
prefjed Fuice. 

COFFEA : Coffea Arabica Jin. 
Coffee: the fruit of an oriental 
ſhrub called by Jussixu jaſnimn 
Arabicum lauri folio, cujus ſoma 
apud nos caffe dicitur. 

This fruit is employed rather 2; 
food than as a medicine. Theme. 
dicinal effects expected from it are, 
to a digeſtion, promote the natural 
ſecretions, and prevent or remove a 
diſpoſition to fleepiſhneſs. 

Mev. VirT. Stomachic and Ci. 
roborant. 

_ COECHICUM: Colchicun an 
tumnale Stoerck. & Lin. [L. E. 

Meadow Satfron ; a plant grow: 
ing in rich moiſt meadow grounds 
in the ſouthern and weſtern parts 
of England. It has a. bulbous 
root, producing from the lower 
part a ſmaller bulb ; from this laf 
ariſes, in autumn, along a furroy 
in the fide of the old root, a ſlen- 
der hollow tranſparent pedicle 
widening at top into a flower like 
thoſe of crocuſes, of a whitiſh red | 
purple colour: from the fame 
root, next ſpring, come forth three 
or four upright leaves, like thole 
of the lily ; in the middle of which 
appear, on ſhort pedicles, three 
triangular pods, about the fize of 
ſmall walnuts, divided into three 
cells full of roundifh dark-colonr: 
ed ſeeds. The roots, freed from 
the outer blackiſh coat and tht 
fibres at bottom, are, while freſl, 
of a white colour, fleſhy, and full 
of a milky juice. 

This is one of thoſe plants 
whoſe violent and ſingulat effect 
engaged the attention of 
Stoerck, He obſerves, that 9 


>, -y = 
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utting the freſh root into ſlices, 
he acrid particles emitted from it 
rritate the noſtrils, fauces, and 
vreaſt, and that the ends of the 
ngers with which it had been 
eld, become for a time benumb- 
d: that, applied for two minutes 


o the tip of the tongue, It render 


d the part rigid, and almoſt void 
ff ſenſation for ſx hours: that leſs 
han a grain, wrapt up in crumb 
of bread and taken internally, 
yroduced alarming ſymptoms, a 
Wurning heat and pain in the ſto- 
ach and bowels, ſtrangury, te— 
zeſmns, thirſt, total loſs of appe- 
ite, Kc. which were greatly re- 
jeved by an acidulated mixture 
ith ſyrup of poppies, and which 
n the fourth day went entirely off; 
hat an infuſion of three grains of 
je root in four ounces of wine, 
owly ſwallowed, occaſioned a 
ckling in the larynx, and ſhort 
ry cough, ſoon after a heat in the 
rinary paſſages and a copious diſ- 
barge of pale urine ; that an ounce 
the ſliced juicy root, being digeſted 
th a gentle heat in a pound of vine- 
ar for forty-eight hours, and the bot- 
frequently ſhaken, the root became 
moſt nfipid, and the ftrained liquor 
oed arid in taſte, irritated and 
nſtringed the fauces, and raiſed a 
pt cough : that this vinegar, mixed 
wth twice its quantity of honey, and 


Wy, proved a ſufficiently grate! ul 
mel, which, taken in doſes of a dram, 
omoted a copious diſcharge of urine, 
tout inconvenience, He made tri- 
of this oxymel, in the hoſpital at 
jenna, in deſperate hydropic and 
hers ſerous diſorders, in which it 
AS found to act as a moſt potent 
clic. He begins with giving a 
m twice a day in any ſuitable 


ſe to an ounce, and ſometimes an 
ace and a half in a day: if this 
quantity proves ineffectual, he 
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thy boiled down to the conſiſtence of 


nicle, and gradually increaſes the 


nks there are little hopes of any. 
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benefit from this medicine. The E- 
dinburgh college have now re- 
ceived into their Pharmacopoeia a 
ſyrup of colchicum, made with the 
ſame infufion of the root in vinegar. 
as above deſcribed, in which are 
diſſolved twenty-ſix ounces of fine 
ſugar. This ſyrup, in place of two 
or three drams merely, has been 
given to the extent of two or three 
ounces in a day, in general without 
inconvenience, and ſometimes with 
good effects. | 
The London College form an 
oxymel, by putting to one pint 
of the vinegar of colchicum two 
pounds of clarified honey. How 
ever, the ſyrup is the beſt prepa- 
ration, becauſe with ſome people 
honey is apt to excite violent co- 
lic pains. | 
Mp. VI Tr. Diuretic, 
PRE. Syrup and Oxymel. 
COLOCYNTHIDIS medulla, 
Cucumis Colocynthidis Lin. Colo- 
quintida, or bitter apple; the me- 
dullary part of the dried fruit [L. 
E.) 
This is the produce of a plant of 
the gourd kind, growing in Tur- 
key. The fruit is about the ſize 
of an orange : its medullary part, 
freed from the rind and ſeeds, is 
alone made uſe of in medicine : this 
is very light, white, ſpongy, com- 
poſed of membranous leaves; of 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acri- 
monious taſte. Colocynth is one 
of the moſt powerful and moſt vio- 
lent cathartics. Many eminent 
phyſicians condemn it as danger- 
ous, and even deleterious : others 
recommend it not only as an effi- 
cacious purgative, but likewiſe as 
an alterative in obſtinate chronical 
diſorders. Thus much is certain, 
that colocynth, in the doſe of a few 
grains, acts with great vehemence, 
diſorders the body, and ometimes 
occaſions a diſcharge of blood. 
Many attempts have been made to 
_ its virulence by the addi- 
2 


i: 
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tion of acids, aſtringents, and the 


like; theſe may leſſen the force of 


the colocynth, but no otherwiſe 
than might be equally done by a 
reduction of the doſe. The be/t 
method of abating its virulence, with- 
out dimin;ſhing its purgative virtue, 


ſeems to be by triturating it with gum- 


gy farinaceous ſubſtances, or the 
oily ſeeds, which, without making 
any alteration in the colocynth it- 
ſelf, prevent its reſinous particles 
from cohering and ſticking upon 
the membranes of the inteſtines, 
Fo as to irritate, inflame, or corrode 
them. It is an ingredient in ſome 
of the purgative pills, and the ca- 
thartic extract of the ſhops; and is 
ſeldom uſed but in this way. 
COLUMBZ radix [L. E.]— 
This is a root brought from Co- 
lumbo, a town in the 1ſland of 
Ceylon, from whence it takes its 
name; but we are not yet acquaint- 
ed with the vegetable of which it is 
a part. It is brought to us cut 


in roundiſh pieces, about an inch- 


long, and ſometimes two inches 
thick; covered- with a thickiſh 


rough brown bark : the paren- 


chyma flightly ſolid, appearing, 
after a tranſverſe ſection, marked 
with a large central diſk, brown 
ſtreaks, and yellow points, The 
ſmell is weakly aromatic, not diſ- 
agreeable; the taſte bitter, and 


ſomewhat acrid ; chewed it ſoftens 


and almoſt diſſolves, tinging the 
ſaliva yellowiſh. By keeping, it is 
very apt to be worm-eaten ; and its 
bitteriſhneſs diminiſhed. 

The columbo root has long been 


2 a medicine in great repute among 


the natives of the countries which 
produce it, in diſorders of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, It was, how- 
ever, little known or regarded in 
this country, till Dr, Percival, in 
his Effays Medical and Experi- 
mental, Vol. II. publiſhed his ob- 
ſervations and experiments on this 
root, with caſes of its efficacy in 
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various diſeaſes dependin 
ſtate of the bile : —__ _—_— 
bilious fevers, diarrheas, habitual u. 
mitings, dyſentery, & c. Other prac. 
titioners have confirmed its uti 
in theſe caſes. It has been employ. 
ed in dy/pepfia, with much advan. 
tage : but with regard to its pecy. 
liar power of changing the acti. 
mony and correcting the putre. 
ſcency of the bile, from the expe. 
riments which have been made i 
does not appear to be more power. 
ful than other bitters. Water i 
not ſo complete a menſtruum 2 
ſpirits, but to their united action 
yields a flavoured extract in ven 
conſiderable quantity. The do 
of the powder uſually given, is 
from one ſcruple to two. 

Mev. VIRT. Stomachic and Au 
tiſeptic. 

PRE. Powder — Fincture. 

CONE SSI. Nerium antidyſente 
ricum Lin. Coneſſi. 

This is the bark of a ſmall tree, 
growing in Ceylon and Madaga(- 
car, and on the Coromandel coaſt 
where it is called Coneſſ. It is 
blackiſh outwardly, and covered 
more or leſs with a whitiſh moſsor 
ſcurf, which ſhould be ſcraped of. 
To the taſte it is gratefully bitter 
and auſtere. In diarrhœas it i 


reckoned a ſpecific. 31s, or more 


may be taken four times a day, 2. 
ter a vomit has been given. Tit 
firſt day the number of ſtools i 
increaſed without any increaſe 
griping ; the ſecond, the colour of 


the ſtools is meliorated ; and on tit 


third or fourth, the confiſtenct 
becomes nearly natural; wie ! 
makes a cure, It ſeldom fail 
curing a recent diarrhea proctti 
ing from irregularities in die 
without fever; and it is. frequeniſ 
of ſervice in habitual diarrbæs 
It is alſo ufeful in hemorrhage 
and the root boiled in water mi 
good fomentations againſt ino 
matory tumours ; and ſome ſay, lala 
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:ntervally, it is an uſeful anthel- 
mintic. | 


Map. VIRT. Antiſeptic and To- 


nic. | 

CONSOLID/Z MAFORIS :— 
Symphyti officinalis Lin. Comtry ; 
the root. 

This is a rough hairy plant, grow- 
ing wild by river-ſides and in wa- 
tery places. The roots are very 
large, black on the outſide, white 
within, full of a viſcid glutinous 
juice, of no particular taſte. They 
agree in quality with the roots of 
althza; with this difference, that 


the mucilage of conſolida is ſome- / 


what ſtronger-bodied. Many ridi- 
culous hiſtories of the con/olidating 
virtues of this plant are related by 
authors, | 

Mev. VIRr. Emollient. 

CONTRAYERVA[L-.E.] Dor- 
tenia Contrayerwa Lin. S. P. 

This is a knotty root, an inch or 
two in length, about half an inch 
thick, of a reddiſh-brown colour 
externally, and pale within : long, 
tough, ſlender fibres ſhoot out from 
ll fides of it, which are generally 
oaded with ſmall round knots. 
This root is of a peculiar kind of 
aromatic ſmell, and a ſomewhat 
altringent, warm, bitteriſh taſte, 
with a light and ſweetiſh kind of 
acrimony when long chewed : the 
fibres have little taſte or ſmell ; the 
uberous = therefore ſhould be 
alone choſen. Contrayerva is one 
of the mildeſt of thoſe ſubſtances 
alled alexipharmacs : it is indiſ- 
pPutably a good and uſeful diaphoretic, 
and may be ſafely given in much 
arger doſes than the common 
practice is accuſtomed to exhibit 
It, Its virtues are extracted both 
water and rectified ſpirit, and 


ther : the ſpirituous tincture and 
xtract taſte ſtronger of the root 
han the aqueous ones. 


meg Vigr, Diaphoretic — Si- 
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"0 not ariſe in evaporation with 


Pxee. Pulo, Contrayero, et com 

fins. 

CORALLIUM RUBRUM : — 
Iſis nobilis Lin. S. P. Red coral 
174 

This is alſo a marine production, 
of the ſame nature with coral- 
line. It cannot reaſonably be 
looked upon in any other light 


than as a mere abſorbent; as ſuch 


it enters the officinal crabs' claw 
powder, and is ſometimes in prac- 
tice directed alone. 

Mev. VIX T. Al ſorbent. 

CORIANDRI emen Coriandri 
ativi Lin, Coriander; the ſeed 
[L. E.] « 4 ? 

Coriander 15 an umbelliferous 
plant, differing from all the others 
of that claſs in producing ſpherical 
ſeeds. Theſe, when freih, have a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which 
improves by drying, and becomes 
ſufficiently grateful; they are re- 
commended as carminative and ffo- 
machic, Infuſed along with ſenna, 
they more powerfully correct the 
odour and taſte than any other aro- 


matic; and are equally powerful. 


in obviating the griping that ſenna 
is very apt to produce. 

Mev. VII r. Carminative == Sto- 
machic. 

CORNU CERVI. The ſtag or 
hart's horns [E.] 

Many extraordinary virtues have 
been attributed to theſe horns, and 
to all the parts of the animal in 
general; but experience gives no 
countenance to them; nor do they 
ſeem to have any other foundation 


than the great timidity of the hart, 


the annual renewal of his horas, 
and an opinion of his extraordina- 
ry longevity ; from theſe circum- 
ſtances it was inferred, -that all the 
parts of him muſt be proper for 
intimidating the enraged Archeus, 
renewing health and ſtrength, and 
prolonging life. 4 

The horns, boiled in water, give 
an emollient nutritious jelly [E.] 

K 3 
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Burnt to whiteneſs, they yield an 
abſorbent earth, purer from gelati- 
nous matter than the natural teſta- 
ceous abſorbents, but which ap- 
pears to be weaker in its abſorbent 
power. This earth is employed in 
the officinal white decoction. 
Mb. VI r. Emollient — Nutri- 
tious. 
CRETA [| L. E. J White 
chalk. 
This is a pure alkaline earth, to- 
tally ſoluble in vinegar and the 
 Vighter acids, ſo as to deſtroy every 
ſenſible mark of their acidity. This 
earth is one of the moſt uſeful of 
the abſorbents, and is to be looked 
upon ſimply as ſuch ; the aſtringent 
virtues which ſome attribute to it 
have no foundation, unleſs ſo far 
as the earth is ſatiated with acid, 
with which it compoſes a ſaline 
concrete manifeſtly ſubaſtringent. 
The creta, like the other teſtacea, 
corrects the acidities, and may be 
uſed in large quantities; they fome- 
times ſeem to be of ſervice in di- 
arrhœas, merely from correcting 
acidity, which, being mixed with 
the bile, occaſioned the diſeaſe— 
not from any aſtringent power. 
Mev. VIX r. Ab/orbent. 
CROCUS: Crocus ſativus C. B. 
Lin. S. P. Saffron; the chives or 
fleſhy capillaments growing at the 
end of the piſtil of the flower, care- 
fully picked and preſſed together 


into cakes [L. E.] | 
There are three ſorts of ſaffron 
met. with in the ſhops, two of 
which are brought from abroad, 
the other is the produce of our own 
country ; this laſt is greatly ſupe- 
rior to the other two, from which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed by its blades 
being broader, When in perfec- 
tion, it is of a fiery orange- red co- 
lour, and yields a deep yellow tinc- 
ture: it ſhould be choſen freſh, not 
above -a year old, in cloſe cakes, 
neither dry, nor yet very moiſt, 


| . ; : — 
tough and firm in tearing, of the principal difference diſtinguiſh, 
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of a ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive ſme, 


Patt Il 


ſame colour within as without, au 


Saffron is a very elegant and up 
ful aromatic: beſides the virtus 
which it has in common with all 
the bodies of that cla ſs, it ren. 


ably calilarates, raiſes the oirin 


and rs actounted one "of the ligle 
cordials; taken in large doſes 
= ſaid tO oc caſion inumuoderai 
mirth, involuntary laughter, and the 
ill effects which follow from the 
abuſe of ſpirituous liquors. This 
medicine 1s particularly ſervice. 
able  hyſteric depreſſions proceeding 
from a cold cauſe or ob/fru&im if 
the uterine ſecretions, where other 
aromatics, even thoſe of the mor 
generous kind, have little eff, 
Saffron imparts the whole of in 
virtue and colour to rectified ſpirit 
proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar; and 
water: a tincture drawn with vine 
gar loſes greatly of its colourin 
keeping : the watery and vinous 
tinctures are apt to grow ſour, and 
then loſe their colour alſo; that 
made in pure ſpirit keeps in pe- 
fection for many years. 
Notwithſtanding the great pon. 
er attributed to this medicine by 
many writers, from the exper: 
ments carefully made by later pn 
titioners it has not appeared to it 
of any conſequence. Dr. Cullen 
ſays, in two inſtances he thougſti 
manifeſted ſome power as an ef- 
menagogue : but though tried i 
many other caſes in large doſes, | 
had diſappointed his expectations 
In ſeveral hyſterical caſes it 
been given to the extent of half an 
ounce a day, without producing 
any ſenſible effect; ſo that now" 
has almoſt fallen into diſuſe exc 
as a colouring ingredient. | 
CUBEBZ : Piper Cubeba Li 
Suppl. P. Cubebs [L. E.] 
Cubebs are a fruit brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. This fruit s! 
great reſemblance to pe Tie 
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is, _» 2 
1 furniſned with a long lender 
blk (whence they are called by 
ſome piper caudatum). In aromatic 
warmth and pungency, cubebs are 
fr inferior to pepper; but their 
odour and flavour are more agree- 
able than either of the peppers ; 
and they make a pleaſanter ingre- 
dient in the vinum amarum than 


jther the pepper or ginger. 
3 Verſe Aromatic and Sti- 


mulant, 8 

CUCUMERIS HORTENSIS 
ſemen. Cucumis ſativus Lin. Gar- 
den cucumbers ; the ſeeds. 

Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds ; they are 
leſs apt to grow rancid in Keeping 
than the others of that claſs. 

The cucumber, though not very 
nutrient, ſtill makes a conſiderable 
part of the aliment of perſons in 
warm climates and ſeaſons ; and its 
aqueous, cooling, and aceſcent 
quality, renders it a very pleaſant 
ſummer aliment. The firmneſs 
however of its texture occaſions it 
often to be retained long in the 
ſtomach ; it is therefore properly 
accompanied with ſome of the 
condiments, 

Mep. Vier. The FruIT dilu- 
en———dEED refrigerant. | 

CUCUMERIS AGRESTIS 
frufluss Momordice Elaterii Lin. 
Wild eucumber; the fruit [L. E.] 

This plant, found wild in fo- 
reign countries, is, with us, culti- 
vated in gardens. Its principal 
botanic difference from the former 
15 the ſmallneſs of its fruit, which 
15 no bigger than a Spaniſh olive: 
when ripe, it burſts on a light 
touch, and ſheds its ſeeds with 
violence, and hence was named by 
the Greeks elaterium. 
Was applied likewiſe to the inſpiſ- 
lated juice of the fruit, the only pre- 
paration of the plant made uſe of in 
medicine, (See the third Part, un- 
der the term ELATERIUM.) Ela» 


by the eye, 
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cathartic, and 
very often operates alſo upwards. 
Two or three grains are accounted 
in moſt caſes a ſufficient doſe. Si- 
mon Paulli relates ſome inſtances 
of the good effects of this purga- 
tive in dropſies; but cautious prac- 
titioners have not recourſe to it 
till after milder medicines have 
proved ineffectual; to which cau- 
tion we heartily ſubſcribe. Medi- 
cines, indeed, in general, which 
act with violence in a ſmall doſe, 
require the utmoſt ſkill to mana 

them with any tolerable degree of 
ſafety: to which may be added, 
that the various manners of making 
theſe kinds of preparations, as 
practiſed by different hands, muſt 
needs vary their power; though 


it has been given amongſt modern 


practitioners with ſucceſs in ſome 
obſtinate hydropic caſes. Exhibited 
in ſmall doſes of half a grain, and 
repeated at ſhort intervals, it pro- 
duces its effects; it in general acts 
moderately: ſome give it in doſes 
to adults of one or two grains, ſuc- 
ceſsfully ſometimes: ſome unite it 
in ſmall doſes with other medi- 
cines to promote urine. 

Mp. VIE. Strong Cathartic. 

PREP. InſpiſJated Juice. 

CUCURBIT/E ſemen. Cucur- 
Sit lagenariæ Lin, The gourd; its 
ſeeds. 

Theſe are in the number of the 
four greater cold ſeeds. They u- 
nite with water by trituration into 
an emulſion, and yield to the preſs 
a ſoft inſipid oil, and poſſeſs the 
general virtues of unctuous ſub- 
ſtances. | 

Mp. Virrt. Refrigerating. 

CUPRUM [L. E.] Ciprum na- 
tivum Lin, Copper. 

The preparations of copper are 
violently emetic, and therefore very 
rarely exhibited internally. Some 
have ventured upon a ſolution of a 
grain or two of the metal in vege- 
table acids, and obſerve, that it 
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metal; but if ſuffered to remain in 
them for the ſame length of time 


acts almoſt as ſoon as received into 
the ſtomach, ſo as to be of good 
uſe for occaſioning poĩiſonous ſub- 
ſtances that have been ſwallowed, 
to be immediately thrown up again. 
Boerhaave recommends a /aturated 
ſolution of this metal in volatile alka- 
line ſpiritt, as a medicine of great 
ſervice in diſorders proceeding 
from an acid, weak, cold, phleg- 
matic cauſe: if three drops of this 
tincture be taken every morning 
with a glaſs of mead, and the doſe 
doubled every day to twenty-four 
drops, it proves (he ſays) aperient, 
attenuating, warming, and diuretic: 
he aſhres us, that by theſe means 
he cured a confirmed aſcites, and 
that the urine ran out as from an 
open pipe; but at che ſame time 
acknowledges, that, upon trying 
the ſame medicine on others, it 
failed. He likewiſe recommends 
other preparations of copper, as of 
wortiderful efficacy in certain kinds 
of ill habits, weakneſs of the fto- 
mack, &c. but we cannot think 
the internal uſe of this metal com- 
mendable, or even ſafe. Phyſicians 
in gener l ſeem to be agreed, that 
it has really a virulent quality; and 
too many examples are met with of 
fatal conſequences enſuing upon 
eating food that had been dreſt in 
copper veſſels not well cleaned 
from the ruſt which they had con- 
trated by ly ing in the air. 

Great care ought to be taken 
that acid liquors, or even water 
deſigned for internal uſe, be not 
ſuffered to ſtand long in veſſels 
made of copper: otherwiſe they 
will diſſolve ſo much of the metal 
as will give them diſagreeable qua- 
lities. Hence in the diſtillation of 
ſimple waters with copper ſtills, 
the laſt runnings, which are mani— 


feſtlv acid, have frequently proved 


emetic It is remarkable, that 


whilſt weak acid liquors are kept 


boiling in copper veſſels, they do 


not ſeem to diffolye any of the 


* 
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without boiling, they become not. 
bly impregnated with the copper. 
Hence the confectioners, by kilfy| 


management, prepare the moſt x, 
cid ſyrups in copper veſſels without 


giving them any ill taſte from the 
metal. | | 

The preparations of copper 
which are in uſe, are the acetate 
copper, or verdigris ; the vitriolun 
cœruleum, or blue vitriol ; and cu. 
prum ammoniacum. The fiſt i; 
chiefly uſed in external applica. 
tions; the two latter internally, 
beginning with very ſmall doſes 
and increaſing them gradually, til 
they create a flight degree of nay. 
ſea upon rhe ſtomach ; a quarter of 
a graintwiceaday, which may bein- 
creaſed progreſſively: to five: theſe 
have been ſuppoſed to be of ſervice 
by their tonic and aſtringent powers 
in hy/teria and epilepſy ; but the ci 
prum ammontiacum is allowed to be 
the mildeſt medicine. Should the 
medicine not ſhew any good effect in 
the courſe of one month, it will be 
prudent to deſiſt, and only give i 
ſome days before the expected ac 
ceſſion of the paroxyſm. 

Blue vitriol is alſo given as 


emetic in incipient phthiſis, with 


view of reſolving tubercles. 

Perdigris, from its ſtimulant and 
eſcharotic powers, has been long 
applied for the cleaning of foul 1 
cers, and bringing them to a dil 
charge of laudable pus. A weak 
ſolution of verdigris has been uſed 
for reſtraining inflammation of th 
eyes; bur a great deal of nicety l 
required in the management, '0 
avoid its becoming too irritative. 

Mep. VIRrT. Eſelarotic — Tone 
— A/iringent. | 

PRE. Yerdigris — blue Vitril- 
ammoniacal Copper. 


CURCUMA [I. E.] Curcun 


longa Lin. Turmeric, 


Turmeric is a root brought fron 


the Eaſt Indies. It is internally of 
a deep lively yellow, or ſaffron-co- 
Jour, which it readily imparts to 
watery ah hr It has an agree- 
able, weak ſmell, and a bitteriſh 
ſomewhat warm taſte, Turmeric 
is eſteemed aperient and emmena- 
gogue, and of ſingular efficacy in the 
aundice, It tinges the urine of a 
affron-colour, 

Mev. VirT. Aromatic — Aperi- 
ent — Emmenagogue. 

CURSUTZ radix ; Gentianæ 
purpuree Lin. 1 ; 

This is a foreign root, which has 
been uſed by ſome practitioners at 
Edinburgh for more than. forty 
years. It is a ſtrong bitter, has 
very much the appearance and 
taſte of gentian; and in no degree 
ſuperior, thongh by ſome it is ufed 
in dy/pep/ia ; Dr. Home, in his liſt 
of the materia medica, ſty les it Gen- 
tiana lutea fylveftris ; while he terms 
the common gentian, Gentiana lu- 
tea ſativa. No botanic author, 
however, makes this diſtinction; 
nor can the name of curſuta be 
met with in any writer the editor 
has conſulted. 

Med. ViIß r. Stomackie. 

CYDONIA MALA, eorumęue 


ſemina « Pyrus Cydonea Lin. The 


K tree; the fruit and its ſeeds 
Quinces have a very auſtere acid 
taſte ; taken in ſmall quantity, they 
are ſuppoſed to reſtrain vomiting, 
and alvine fluxes; and more libe- 
rally, to looſen the belly. The ſeeds 
abound with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, of no particular taſte, which 
they readily impart to watery li- 
quors : an ounce will render three 
pints of water thick and ropy like 
the white of an egg. 
Mev. VIS r. Fruit Stomachic 
end Corroborant — SEEDS Emollient. 
Peep. 4 mucilage from the Seeds. 
CYMINI enen: Cumini Cymini 
Lin. Cummin ; the ſeeds. [L. E.] 
This is an umbelliferous plant, 
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in appearanee reſembling fenne], 
but much ſmaller; the ſceds are 
brought chiefly from Sicily and 
Malta, Cummin ſeeds have a bit- 
teriſh warm taſte, accompanied 
with an aromatic flavour, not of 
the moſt agreeable kind. Trey 
are accounted good carmnatives, 
but not very often made uſe of. 

Mep. VizT. Aromatic — Stimn- 
lant. 

CYNOSBATI frudtus : 3 
canine Lin, The wild briar, do 
roſe, or hip tree; its fruit [L.] 


This buſh grows wild in hedges | 


throughout England. The flowers 


have a pleaſant ſmell ; but ſo weak, 


that Parkinſon and others have 
named the plant r ſylveftrrs in- 
odora :. Aa water diſtilled from them 
ſmells agreeably. The fruit or 
hips contain a ſouriſh ſweetiſh 
pulp; with a rough pric=ly mat- 
ter incloſing the ſeeds, from which 
the pulp ought to be carefully ſe- 
parated before it is taken internally, 
The Wirtemberg college obſerves, 
that from a neglect of this caution, 
the pulp of hips ſometimes. occa- 
ſions a pruritus, and uneaſineſs 
about the anus; and I have known 
the conſerve of 1t to excite violent 
vomiting. b | 

This poſſeſſes no material quali- 
ties that give it any right to be in- 
troduced either into diet or medi- 
cine; and the conſerve 1s kept 
merely to give form to other medi- 
cines. 

CYPERI LONGI Lin. radix : 
Long cyperus; the root. 

This is a plant of the gramini- 
folious kind; it is ſometimes found 
wild, in marſhy places in England; 
the roots have been generally 
brought to us from Italy. This 
root is long, flender, crooked, and 
full of knots : ontwardly of a dark 
brown, or blackiſh colour, inward- 
ly whitiſh; of an aromatic ſmell, 
and an agreeable warm taſte : both 
the taſte and ſmell are improved by 


Pg 


' 
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moderate exſiccation. Cyperus is 
accounted a good ſtomachic and 
carminative, but at preſent very 
little regarded. | 

DACTYLI: Fuctus. Phenicis 
dattylifere Lin. 

Dates, a half-dried 1mported 
fruit, about the ſhape of an acorn, 
but generally larger, conſiſting of 
a ſweet pulpy part and a hard ſtone: 
the beſt are brought from Tunis, 
They were formerly uſed in pec- 
toral decoctions, and ſuppoſed, be- 
ſides their emollient and incraſſat- 
ing virtue, to have a ſlight aſtrin- 
„ 

Mev. VIxr. Emollient and flight- 
ly Aftringent. 

DAUCT CRETICT ſemen: Atha- 
mantæ Cretenjis Lin, Candy carrot, 
or carrot of Crete; the ſeeds. 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
growing wild in the Levant, and 
the warmer parts of Europe. The 
ſeeds, which are brought from 
Crete, have a warm biting taſte, 
and rather an aromatic ſmell. They 
are carminative, and ſaid to be di- 
uretic, but at preſent little uſed, 
| Mev. VI T. Aromatic. © 

DAUCI SYLVESTRIS emen: 
Dauci carote Lin, Wild carrot ; 
the ſeed [L. E.] 

This is common in paſture 
rounds and fallow fields through- 


out England, The ſeeds poſſeſs the 


virtues of thoſe of the daucus Cre- 


ticus, in an inferior degree: and 
have often ſupplied their place in 


the ſhops; and been themſelves 
ſupplied by the ſeeds of the garden 
- Carrot : theſe laſt are, in warmth 
and flavour, the weakeſt of the 
three ; the ſeeds of the Candy car- 
rot are much the ſtrongeſt. They 
are uſed in cachectic and ſcorbutic 
diſorders, and in dropſy. 
Mev. VIRT. Aromatic. 
DENTIS LEONIS five Tarax- 
act, radix ct folia; Leontodon Ta- 
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raxacum Lin. Dandelion; the root 
and herb [L. Z.] | 
This plant is common in field 
and uncultivated places; it has fe. 
veral narrow dentated leaves lyiy 
on the ground, with a ſlender naked 
ſtalk ſuſtaining a yellow floger, 
The root, leaves, and ſtalk, con- 
tain a bitter milky juice: they pro. 
miſe to be of uſe as aperient and 
detergent medicines; particularly in 
the jaundice and other hepatic oh. 
ſtructions, and have ſometimes bten 
directed in this intention with ſuc. 
ceſs. Boerhaave eſteems them ca. 
pable, if duly continued, of ye. 


ſolving almoft all kinds of coagulating, 


and opening very obſtinate obſtrucliuu 
of the viſcera. | 

Indeed we have various proofs of 
the good effects of dandelion te. 
lated by Van SwiE TEN, Bxx1vs, 
Murxray, ZIMMERMAN, HaALLss, 
and other authors of great reſpecta. 
bility, not only in the complaiuts 
recited above, but alſo in %- 


Jy, palmonic tubercles, in impetin, 
ſcabies, and other cutaneous diforders, 


likewiſe in fones in the kidneys, It 
has been given in doſes of from 
Zij to Ziv, of the expreſſed juice, 
three or four times a day, or 1 

ſtrong decoction of the roots. The 
leaves, roots, flower-ſtalks, and 
juice of this plant, have all been 
ſeparately employed for medical 
purpoſes, and ſeem rather to ditter 
in degrees of ſtrength, than any 
eſſential property. It has bern 
given in broths, whey, mixed with 
cream of tartar, and joined with 
graſs roots; and, taken every day for 
weeks, or months, has been fal 
to ſucceed often in reſolving u har 
nels of the liver, where other rene: 
dies have failed. The plant {hould 
always be uſed freſh ; the extri 

appears to loſe much of its ſtrenglh 
by keeping; though, made in à jolt 
form, and given freſh from two © 
four tea ſpoonfulls every moruilgy 
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it has been extolled for obHructed 
viſcera, jaundice, and coftiveneſs, and 
for tubercles of the Iungs. hd 

DICTAMNI CRETICT folia : 
Origanum Dictamuus Lin. Dittany 
of Crete. 8 

This is a kind of origanum, ſaid 
to grow plentifully in the iſland of 
Candy, in Dalmatia, and in the 
Morea ; it has been found hardy 
enough to bear the ordinary win- 
ters of our own climate. The 
| leaves, which are the only part 
in uſe with us, come from Italy. 
The beſt ſort are well covered 
over with a thick white down, and 
now and then intermixt with pur- 
pliſh flowers. In ſmell and taſte, 
they ſomewhat reſemble lemon- 
thyme; but have more of an aro- 
matic flavour, as well as a greater 
degree of pungency ; when freſh, 
they vield a conſiderable quantity 
of an excellent eſſential oil. 

DIGITALIS folia : Digitalis 
pus pure æ Lin. Fox-glove z the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This grows wild in woods, on 
uncultivated heaths, and under 
hedges; the leaves are oblong, a- 
cuminated, ang ſomewhat hairy, 
with a thick, angular, hollow ſtalk, 
on which numerous purple tubu- 
lous flowers, reſembling the finger 
of a glove, hang downwards in a 
row along one fide ;* each on a 
ſhort pedicle, It flowers in May 
and June, 

The leaves are to be gathered 
after the flowering ſtem has ſhot 
up, and about the time the bloſ- 
ſoms are coming forth; the leaves 
have a bitteriſh nauſeous taſte, and 
been ſtrongly recommended, exter- 
nally againſt /crophulous tumonrs ; 
and likewiſe internally, in epileptic 
diſorders ; what ſervice they may 
ve Capable of doing in theſe caſes, 
we have no experience, Several 
examples are mentioned by medical 
writers of their occaſioning violent 
vomiting, hypercatharſes, and diſ- 
gering the wholg conſtitution ; inſo- 


| 
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much that Boerhaave accounts 
them poiſonous. It has lately been 
much recommended in dropſical 
and aſthmatic caſes, and is con- 
ſidered as one of our moſt certain 
diuretics. It is given in decoction, 
infuſion, and in powder: of the lat- 
ter, from 4 of a grain to two grains 
has been given for a doſe with 
three grains of aromatic powder, 
twice a day, The infuſion 1s ta 
be made with the dried leaves, one 
dram to half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, to ſtand four hours, ſtrained, 
and mixed with one ounce of ſpi- 
rit of nutmegs, of which one or 
two table ſpoonfulls may be taken 


twice a day; one grain of calomel 


once or twice a day has been ſuc- 


.ceſsfully conjoined. In the admi- 


niſtration, great caution is requi- 
ſite, as it has been found very 
poſſible to pour in an injurious 
quantity of this medicine before 
any of the ſignals for diſcontinu- 
ance have appeared. It therefore 
ſhould be given in ſmall doſes, 
and at diſtant periods, and the uſe 


to be ſtopped on the appearance of 


its affecting the pulſe, ſtomach, 
kidneys, or the bowels. 

Mev. VIßT. Emetic—Cathartic 
—Diuretic. 

PRE. Decoction- Infuſion -- Paws 
der 


DOLICHOS Ph. Edinb. Do- 
lichos pruriens Lin. Couhage, or 


| Cow-Itch. Cadiuct, Bengalis [E.] 


This is an herbaceous plant; of 
the papilionaceous tribe, growin 
in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. It 
bears pods denſely covered with 
ſharp hairs, which have the pro- 
perty of penetrating the {kin, and 


cauſing a moſt troubleſome itch. * 


ing. In the Weſt Indies, the cow- 
itch is given internally, as an ca- 
cious antllelmintic. The moſt par- 
ticular account of the aſe of this 
remedy is contained in Mr. Ban- 
croft's Hiſtory of Guinea, and it is 
confirmed by a letter in the Medi- 
cal Commeutaries, vol; II. 
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The manner in which it is em- 
ployed, is to mix the hairy matter 
ſcraped off from the pods, with ſy- 
rup or melaſſes, into a thin electuary, 
of which a tea ſpoonful is given to 
a child two or three years old, and 
double the quantity to an adult. 
The doſe is exhibited in the morn- 
ing, faſting, for three ſucceſſive 
days, after which a doſe of rhu- 
barb is given. The worms are ſaid 
to appear with the ſecond or third 
doſe ; and by means of a purge in 
ſome caſes the ſtools are faid to 
conſiſt entirely of worms; and in 
caſes of lumbrici it is ſaid alſo to 
produce a ſafe and effectual cure. 
Its effects are repreſented as re- 
markably powerful and certain, 
without the leaſt dangerous conſe- 
quence. : 

Mr. Kerr has given a botanical 
deſcription of the plant in the Me- 
dical Commentaries, vol. II. 

DORONICI GERMANICT, 
feu Arnica, flores : Arnicæ montane 
Lin, S. P. German leopard{bane ; 
the leaves and root [L. E.] 

This acrid and bitter plant 
grows in various mountainous parts 
of Europe; that, however, from 
Bohemia and Saxony is preferred, 
on account of its ſtronger ſmell. 

It bas long been in reputation 
in Germany, as a rcſelvent of coagu- 
lated blood, and generally given after 
contuſions and internal blecdings ; 
from its ſuppoſed good effects in 
which caſes, it has been called pa- 


nacea Lapſorum. Formerly an infu- 


fion or decoction in beer, of 3] or 
zij of the herb alone, or with the 
flowers, was employed: of late, the 
flowers have been preferred. Both 
are ſometimes diuretic, ſometimes 
eiaphoretir, and very often they oc- 
cation nauſea, anxieiv, and vo- 
miting. The flowers are earneſtly 
recommended by Collin in paral; tic 
and /pa/medic caſes: he gave an in- 
fuſton of 3j, to Ziij, to a pint of 
water; or 3j to Zij of the powder 
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mixed with honey into an eleuary, 
either of which was the quantity 
for a day. | 
A ſtrong infuſion of theſe flower 
was the popular remedy for inter. 
mittents in the diſtrict of Lutia. Dr. 
Mangor, of Wibury, tried them in 
two caſes; an infuſion of half a ma. 
niple in half a pint of boiling ſmall 
beer, was taken warm two hours 
before the paroxyſm by each pa- 
tient; one of whom was cured by 
the firſt doſe, the other by the e. 
cond, It vomited both ſmartly, 
The root has been of late em. 
ployed in dyſentery, either alone or 


joined with other remedies, 


The arnica has alſo been recom- 
mended in paralytic cafes, and alſo 
where a loſs or diminution of ſenſe 
ariſes from an affettion of the nerves, 
as in inſtances of amaurofis; in 
theſe it has chiefly been employed 
in infuſion. From 3j to 3 ſs of the 
flowers has been infuſed in fþj of 
boiling water and taken in diffe- 
rent doſes in the courſe of the day, 

Mp. VIE. Antiſpaſmodic — 
Emetic = and Cathartic. 

PREP. Infuſon — Elefuary, 

DULCAMARA, /eu Amara- 
dulcis : Solanum dulcamara Lin. Ki- 
pites, the ſtalks; Bitterſweet, or 
woody nightthade [E.] 

This plant grows wild in moiſt 
hedges, and climbs on the buthes 
with woody brittle ſtalks, The 
taſte of the twigs and roots, as the 
name of the plant expreſſes, is both 
bitter and ſweet ; the bitterneſs be · 
ing firſt perceived, and the ſweet- 
neſs afterwards. They are com- 
mended as deobſtruents for reſolv- 
ing coagulated blood, &c. and are 
ſaid to occaſion generally ſome . 
conſiderable evacuation by ſweat, 
urine, or ſtool, particularly the 
lait. | 

They have ſometimes been given 
with ſucceſs in the »heumati/m, but 
do not always anſwer the purpoſe. 
They have alſo been recommend 


Part II. 


in ſome cutaneous diſeaſes of the ler- 


etic hind. 


Map. Viet. Diapboretie — Atte- 


un- Catliartic. 


PxEr. Infſion. 


EBU L folia, cortex, radix : Sam- 
3uci ebuli Liu. Dwarf elder, or dane- 
wort ; the root, bark, and leaves. 

This plant grows wild in ſome 
counties of England; but about 
London is rarely met with, unleſs 
in gardens : the eye diſtinguiſhes 
little difference betwixt it and the 
elder tree, except in the ſize; the 
elder being a pretty large tree, and 
the dwarf elder only an herb three 
or four feet high. The leaves, 
roots, and bark of cbulus have a 
nauſeous, ſharp, bitter taſte, and 
a kind of acrid ungrateful ſmel} : 
they are all frong cathartics, and 
as ſuch are recommended 1n drop- 

es, and other caſes where medi- 
cines of that kind are indicated. 
The bark of the root is ſaid to be 
ſtrongeſt ; the leaves the weakeſt, 
But they are all too churliſh medi- 
cines for general uſe; they ſome- 
times evacuate violently upwards, 
almoſt always nauſeate the ſtomach, 
and occafion great uneaſineſs of the 
bowels. By boiling they become 
(like the other draſtics) milder, and 
more ſafe in operation. Fernelius 
relates, that by long coction they 
entirely loſe their purgative virtue. 
The berries of this plant are like- 
wife purgative, but lefs virulent 
than the other parts. A rob pre- 
pared from them may be given to 
the quantity of an ounce, as @ ca- 
thartic ; and in ſmaller doſes as an 
aperient and deobftruent in chronic 
diſorders; in this laſt intention, it 
it is faid by Haller to be frequently 
uſed in Switzerland, in the doſe of 
a dram. 

Mev. Viet, Strongly Cathartic. 

Prep. Rob from the berries. 

ELEMI: Amyris Elemifera Lin, 
. P. Gum Elemi. [L.) 
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This is a reſin brought from the 


Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and ſome- 
times from the Eaſt Indies, in lon 


roundiſh cakes, generally wrappe 

up in flag leaves. The beſt ſort is 
ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſparent, of a 
pale whitiſh yellow colour, inclin- 
ing a little to green, of a ſtrong not 
unpleaſant ſmell. , It almoſt totally 
diſſolves in pure ſpirit, and. ſends 
over ſome part of its fragrance 
along with this menſtruum in di- 
ſtillation: diſtilled with water, it 
yields a conſiderable quantity of 
a pale coloured, thin, fragrant, ef. 
ſential oil. This reſin gives name 
to one of the officinal unguents, 
and is at preſent ſcarce any other- 
wiſe made uſe of; it has been much 
employed in promoting the digeſtion 
and deterſion of wounds, and ſeldom 
for any other purpoſe ; though the 
green is certainly preferable, for in- 
ternal purpoſes, to ſome others 
which are held in greater eſteem. 

MzrD. Vrer. Simulaut. 

ELEUTHERLE, ſeu Caſcarillæ 
cortex [L. E.] Crotonis Caſcarillæ 
Lin. Caſcarilla; a bark ſaid to be 
imported into Europe from one of 
the Bahama iſlands called Elatleria, 
in curled pieces, or rolled up into 
ſhort quills, about an inch in width, 
pretty much reſembling in appear- 
ance the Peruvianus cortex, but 
ot a paler brown colour on the 
inſide, leſs compact. and more fri- 
able. 

Its taſte is more bitter, yet leſs 
diſagreeable and leſs rough, than 
that of the Peruvian bark; with a 
conſiderably greater ſhare of aro- 
matic pungency and heat: the 
thin outward ſkin, which is of a 
whitiſh colour, has no taſte, Tt is 
eaſily inflammable, and yields, while 
burning, a very fragrant ſmell : 
this peculiar property diſtinguiſhes 
the eleutheria from all other known 


barks. , 


Stifferus ſeems to have been the 
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tleriæ as a medicine in Europe; 
he relates (in his Act. laborat. chym. 
ernte in the year 1693) that 

e received this aromatic bark from 
England; and that, ſome time af- 


ter, it was ſold at Brunſwick for 


Peruvian bark: that a tincture of 
it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or 


dulcified alkaline ones, proved car- 


minative and diuretic, and did con- 
fiderable ſervice in + arthritic, ſcor- 
butic, and calculous caſes; and that 
if taken immediately after meals, 
it affected the head a little. Eleu- 
theria was ſoon after employed by 
Apinus in an epidemic fever which 


raged in-ſome parts of 3 in 


1694 and 1695: this diſeaſe, which 
at firſt had the appearance of an 
ordinary intermittent, at length 
was accompanied with petechial 
ſpots. The common alexiphar- 
macs and ſudorifics were found in- 
effectual: but the powder or ex- 
tract of this bark, joined with 
them, proved ſucceſsful, even after 
petechiæ had come forth: dy/en- 
teries ſucceeding the fever ⁊bere re- 


moved by the ſame medicine. During 


the uſe of the eleutheria, the patient 
generally ſweated plentifully, with- 
out loſs of ſtrength, or other incon- 
venience : the belly was likewiſe 
kept open; thoſe who did not 
ſweat, had three or four ſtools a 
day: where the menſtrual or hæ- 
morrhoidal fluxes were ſuppreſſed 
at the beginning of the diſorder, 
they generally, upon the uſe of this 
medicine, re- appeared. Among 
the Germans, the eleutheria is at 
preſent in very great eſteem, and 
frequently employed again/? com- 
mon intermittents, in preterence to 
the Peruvian bark, as being leſs 


ſubject to ſome inconveniences 
which the latter, on account of its 


greater aſtringency, is apt to oc- 
caſion: it is alſo given, with 
ſucceſs, in flatulent colics, internal 
hemorrhages, dyſenteries, the diar- 
rhe of acute fevers, and other ſimi- 


4 
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Jar diſorders. The gentlemen of 
the French academy found this 
bark of excellent ſervice in an edi. 
demic dyſentery in the year 1519; 
in which ipecacuanha proved in. 
effectual. M. Boulduc obſerved 
that this latter left a lowneſs and 
weakneſs of ſtomach, which con. 
tinued for a'long time, whilſt eley. 
theria ſoon raiſed the ſtrength, and 
promoted appetite. Among us the 


uſe of this bark is not yet ſo gene- 


ral as it ſeems to deſerve: infuſions 
of it are ſometimes directed for pro. 
moting expectoration. It is given 
in form of tincture, powder, and 
extract. The doſe of the former is 
from one to three drams repeatedly 
in any convenient vehicle; and of 
the two latter, from ten to thirty 
grains. | 

Mev. VirTt. Tonic —Stomachic, 

Pree. Tincture — Powder — Ex- 
tract. 

ENDIVILE radix, folia: Ci. 
chorii endiviæ Lin. Eudive: the 
roots and leaves [E.] 

Endive is raiſed in gardens for 
culinary uſe, It is a gentle cooler 
and aperient, nearly of the ſame 
quality with the cichorivm. The 
ſeeds are ranked among the four 
leſſer cold ſeeds. 

ENULAE CAMPANZ : Iz 
helenium Lin. S. P. Elecampane; 
the root [L.] 

This is a very large downy plant, 
ſometimes found wild in moiſt rich 
ſoils. The root, eſpecially when 
dry, has an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell : its taſte, on firſt chewing, 
is glutinous, and as it were ſome- 
what rancid; in a little time it 
diſcovers an aromatic bitterneſs, 
which by degrees becomes conſi- 
derably acrid and pungent. Ele- 
campane root is principally recom- 
mended for promoting expertoration iu 
humoural af/hmas and coughs : libe- 
rally taken, it is ſaid to excite uriue, 
and Jooſen the belly, In ſome parts 
of Germany, large quantities 
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this root are candied, and uſed as FERYSIMI fola: Eryfimi offici- 

a fomachic, for ftrenthening the tone nalis Lin. Hedge muſtard; the 
of the viſcera in general, and for ate leaves. 4 h 

tenuating tenacious juices. Spirituous This is a low hairy plant, com- 
liquors extract its virtues in greater mon in waſte places, and by way- 

perfection than watery ones: the ſides. The leaves are ſaid to pro- 

former ſcarce elevate any thing in mote expettoration, excite urine, and the 
diſtillation: with the latter an el- other fluid ſecretions, attenuate and 

ſential oil ariſes, which concretes diſſolue viſcid juices, &c. This they 

into white flakes: this poſſeſſes at are ſuppoſed to perform by an a- 

£r{ the flavour of the elecampane, crimonious ſtimulating quality; 

but is very apt to loſe it in keep- but the taſte diſcovers in them only 

ing. Its doſe is from twenty to an herbaceous ſoftneſs void of acri- 


ſixty grains powdered, mony : the ſeeds indeed are conſi- 
Mp. VIE T. Aperient and Diu- „ pungent, and the roots in 
retic. ſome {mall degree. Ic has been in 
PRE. Candied — Powder. eſtimation for the curing of hoarſe- 
ERUCAE ſemen : Braſſice Eruce neſs, which it is ſuppoſed to effect 
Lin. Rocket ; the ſeeds. by a gentle ſtimulus on the glands 


This was formerly much culti- of the fauces. The juice ſhould 
vated in gardens for medicinal uſe, be made uſe of mixed with an 
and for fallads, but is at preſent equal part of ſugar, or honey; 
leſs common. In appearance, it two or three ſpoonfulls of which 
reſembles muſtard, but is eaſily di- may be taken occaſionally, and 
ſtinguiſnable by the ſmoothneſs of gradually ſwallowed: in its ſtead, 
its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. horſe-radiſh may be uſed, which 
The ſeeds have a pungent taſte, of often produces the ſame effect. 
the muſtard kind, but weaker; See RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. 
they have long been celebrated as Mer. VIRr. Stimulant —Attenu- 
aphrodiſiacs, and may, probably, an Diuretic. 


have in ſome caſes a title to this PRE. Juice. 

virtue, in common with otheracrid EVPATORILL CANNABINT 

plants. Lin. folia: Hemp agrimony, water 
Mep. Vigt. Stimulant. agrimony, or water hemp; the 


ERYNGII radix: Eryngii mari- leaves. 

mi C. B. Lin. S. P. Eryngo, or This plant is found wild by the 
ſea holly ; the root [L. E.] fides of rivers and ditches. It has 
This plant grows plentifully on an acrid ſmell, and a very bitter 
ſome of our ſandy and gravelly taſte, with a conſiderable ſhare of 
ſhores; the roots are ſlender, and pungency. The leaves are greatly 
very long; of a pleaſant ſweetiſh recommended for ſtrengthening the 
taſte, which, on chewing them for tone of the viſcera, and as an aperient; 
lome time, is followed by a light and ſaid to have excellent effects 
degree of aromatic warmth and a- in the dropſy, jaundice, cackexics, and 
crimony. They are conſidered as ſcorbutic diforders, Boerhaave in- 
epertent and diuretic, and have alſo forms us, that this is the common 
been celebrated as aphrodifiac ; their medicine of the turf-diggers in 
virtues however are too weak to Holland, againſt ſcurvies, fout ulcers, 
admit them under the head of me- and fwellings in the feet, to which 
dicines. The candied root is or- they are ſubject. The root of this 
dered to be kept in the ſhops. plant is ſaid to operate as a firong 

Me. Viet, Aperient==Diuretic. cathartic. 
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borant. © | | 
EUPHORBIUM. Euphorbia offi 
cinarum Lin. A gummy reſin ex- 
uding from a large oriental ſhrub. 
It. is brought to us immediately 
from Barbary, in drops of an irre- 
gular form ; ſome of which, upon 
being broken, are found to contain 
little thorns, ſmall twigs, flowers, 


and other vegetable matters ; others 


are hollow, without any thing in 
their cavily : the tears in general 
are of a pale yellow colour exter- 
nally, ſomewhat white withinſide: 
they eafily break betwixt the fin- 
gers. Lightly applied to the 
tongue, they affect it with a very 
ſharp biting taſte: and, upon be- 
ing held for ſome time in the 
mouth, prove vehemently acri. 
monious, inflaming, and exulcerat- 
ing the fauces, &c. Euphorbium 
is extremely troubleſome to pul- 
veriſe; the finer part of the pow- 
der, which flies off, affectiug the 
head in a violent manner. The 
acrimony is ſo great as to render 
it abſolutely unfit for any internal 
uſe ; and we think, with Hoffman 
and others, that it ought to be ex- 
punged from the catalogue of in- 
ternal medicines. 


FERRUMet CHALYBS[L.Z.] 
Iron and ſteel [L. E.} 
Steel 1s accounted leſs proper 


for medicinal uſe than the ſofter 


Iron, as being acted upon with 
more difficulty by the animal juices 
and the common menſtrua : iron 
diſſolves readily in all acids, and 
ruſts freely in the air, eſpecially if 
occaſionally moiſtened with water; 
Neel requires a longer time for its 
ſolntion, and does rot ruſt ſo 


_ eaſily, 


The general virtues of theſe me- 
tals, and the ſeveral preparations, 
of them, are, to con/{ringe the fibres, 


to quicken ihe circulation, to promote 


the deficient ſecretions in the remeter 
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Mev. Viet. Attenuant Corro- 


Part I, 
parts, and at the ſame time 757, 
mnordinate diſcharges into the mnteſling 
tube. After the uſe of them, if 
they take effect, the pulſe is very 
ſenſibly raiſed ; the colour of the 
face, though before pale, changes 
to a florid red; the alv ine, urinary 
and cuticular excretions, are ig. 
creaſed. Nidorous eructationt, and 
the faeces woided of a black colour, an 
marks of their taking due effect. 

An aperient virtue is uſually at. 
tributed to ſome of the preparations of 
iron, and an aftringent to others, 
but in reality, they all produce the 
effects both of aperients and aſtrin. 
gents, and ſeem to differ only in 
degree. Thoſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of aſtringent ſometimes 
occaſion a very copious diſcharge 
of urine, or a diarrhoea; whilft 
thoſe called aperient frequently 
ſtop theſe evacuations. 

Where either a preternatural 
diſcharge, or ſuppreſhon of natural 
ſecretions, proceeds from a languor 
and ſluggiſuneſs of the fluids, and 
weakneſs of the ſolids, this metal, 
by increafing the motion of the 
former, and the ſtrength of the 
latter, will ſuppreſs the flux, or 
remove the ſuppreſſion : but where 
the circulation is already too quick, 
the ſolids too tenſe and rigid, where 
there is any ſtricture or ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the veſſels ; iron, 
and all the preparations of it, will 
aggravate equally both diſtem- 
pers. ; 

Though the different prepari- 
tions of iron act all in the fame 
manner, yet they are not equally 
proper in all conſtitutions. Where 
acidities abound in the firlt paſ- 
ſages, the crude filings, reduced into 
a fine powder, prove more ſervice- 


able than the moſt elaborate pte- 


paration of them. On the other 
hand, where there is no acid in 
the primæ viæ, the metal requires 
to be previouſly opened by ſaline 
menſtrua: hence a ſolution of 10k 


\- 


in acid liquots has in many caſes 
excellent effects, where (as Boef- 
haave obſerves) the more indigeſti- 
ble preparations, as the calces made 
by fire, have ſcarce any effect at 
Il. Tf alkaleſcent juices be lodged 
in the ſtomach, this metal, though 
given in a liquid form, proves at 
Feast uſeleſs; for here the acid ſol- 
ent is abſorbed by the alkaline 
matters which it meets with in the 
body, ſo as to leave the iron re- 
duced to an inactive calx. 
Chalybeate medicines are like- 
viſe ſuppoſed to differ, indepen- 
lent of differences in the conſtitu- 
jon, according to the nature of 
he acid united with the metal: 
egetable acids ſuperadd a deter- 
zent and aperient virtue; com- 
dined with the vitriolic, the metal 
& in the firſt paſſages powerfuily 
s an aperient; whilſt the nitrous 
enders it extremely ſtyptic ; and 
e marine, ſtill more ſo. 

The ruſt of iron has been found 
ne of the beſt preparations of 
on, as there is generally a preva- 
at acid in the ſtomach, eſpecially 
1 caſes where it is moſt likely to 
uſeful, which uniting with the 
it forms an active falt, poſſeſſed 
| aſtringent and tonic powers, 
pon the exertion of which all the 
netit to be derived from chaly- 
ates depends, 

The prepared ruſt may be begun 
th in doſes of five grains, and 
creaſed further to as much as 
e ſtomach will bear; and if there 
e aromatics joined with it, its 
cacy will be increaſed, 

Mep, Viet. Aſtringent and To- 


Prep. See the third part of this 
ork, under Preparations of Iron. 
FILICIS MARIS „adix : Poly- 
% Filicis Maris Lin. Common 
ale tern ; the root [E.] 

his vegetable is found growing 
every part of Britain in great 
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abundance on uncultivated ground. 
The greateſt part of the root lies 
horizontally; it conſiſts of a great 
number of long blackiſh fibres, 
matted together, and iſſuing from 
a thick knotty head : it has a great 
number of appendages placed cloſe 
to each other in a vertical direc- 
tion, while a number of ſmall fi- 
bres ſtrike downwards. The large 
root, together with the appendages, 
are to be reſerved. The two ends, 
however, are to be cut off; the 
one being too old and ſpongy ; the 
other, too new and green. 

This root has been lately cele- 
brated as an efficacious remedy a- 
gainſt the tænia, or tape-worm z 
and indeed it appears to have been 
known to the ancients, and uſed 
with this view, as it is mentioned 
by Dioſcorides, Theophraſtus, and 
Galen. Notwithſtanding which, 
it had fallen into diſrepute, and 
was neglected, till Madame Nou- 
fer, a ſurgeon's widow, had ac- 
quired much celebrity by employ- 
ing it as a ſpecific in the cure of this 


_ malady,. It was exhibited in the 


following manner: To the patient 
was given an emollient glyſter, and 
a ſupper of panada with butter 
and falt; then in the morning, if 
an adult, while in bed, two or 
three drams of the powder of male- 
fern recently gathered; if an infant, 
one drag, waſhed down. with wa- 
ter; and two hours after a ſtrong 
cathartic, compoſed of calomel 
and ſcammony, was exhibited, pro- 
portioned to the ſtrength of the 
patient, Should this not operate 
in due time, a doſe of purgtag ſalt 
was to ſucceed; and if the worm 
was not expelled in a few hours, 
this proceſs at proper infervals was 
to be repeated. That this mode 
has ſucceeded there can be no 


doubt, becauſe it has been proved 
in ſeveral caſes: but whether the 
feru- root or the cathartic produces 
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the effect is uncertain; becauſe, in 
ſeveral trials which have been 
made with the fern root in Scot- 
land, it has been found that the 
ſtomach can bear conſiderable 
quantities, without the ſmalleſt 
inconvenience, and when given 
by itſelf it had no ſenſible effects. 
In Germany, however, it has been 
ſaid, that the tænia has been ex- 
pelled by the fern- root repeatedly 
exhibited, without the aſſiſtance of 
any other medicine. 

Mb. VII T. Anthclmintic and 
Deobſtruent. 

Pzxte. Powder, ; , 

FILIPENDUL A. radix : Spi- 
fee filipendulz Lin. Dropwort ; the 
root. ; 

This plant grows wild in fields 
and chalky grounds: the root con- 
fiſts of a number of tubercles, faſt- 
ened together by ſlender ſtrings ; 
its taſte is rough and bitteriſh, 
with a flight degree of pungency, 
Theſe qualities point out its uſe in 
a flaccid ſtate of the veſſels, and in 
a {luggiſhneſs of the juices: the 
natural evacuations are, in \ ſome 


meaſure, reſtrained or promoted by //, 


it, where the exceſs or deficiency 
rocceds from this cauſe. Hence 
ſome have recommended it as an 
aſtringent in dyſenteries, immoderate 
pterine fluors, & c. others as a diu- 
retic; and others as an aperient and 
deobſhruent in ſcrophulous hdgits, At 
preſent it is wholly diſregarded, 

Mo. Vizr. Aftringent — Cor < 
mhorant. | 

FLAMMULA FOVIS Stozrct. 
Ph. Edinb. Clematis recta Lin, 
Upright Virgin's Bower [E.] 

This ſpecies of clematis, diſtin- 
guiſhed by its piunated oval leaves 
and ere& ſtalks, grows wild in 
thickets in the ſquthern parts of 
France and Germany. Its leaves 
and flowers are extremely acrid ; 
the former, when freſh, raiſing 
bliſters on the part to which they 


are applied. 
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The flammula Jovis is one of the 
new medicines introduced by Ix 
Stoerck. He has publiſhed ſever 
caſes of its efficacy in cance; 
venereal, and other malignant ulcers 
obftinate pains of the head and bone: 
inveterate itch, and other diſeaſe 
proceeding from peculiar acrimg. 
ny. It was uſed Internally, in ins 
fuſion of the leaves, two or three 
drams to a pint of boiling water, 
four ounces three times a day; and 
the powder was ſprinkled on the 
ulcers externally, where it was 
found to act as a moſt excellent ef. 
charotic and detergent. The me. 
dicine is ſaid to have proved du. 
retic to ſome, and ſudorific to others, 
but rarely to have moved the belly 
Small doſes, of only half a grain of 
the extract, and half a dram of the 
dried leaves in infuſion, were at 
firſt exhibited, which were grady- 
ally increaſed. 

Mep. Viet. Strongly Acrid and 
Stimulant. | : 

PRE. Infuſion — Powder — En 
tract. 

FCOENICULI DULCIS rad 
emen ; Anethi Fæniculi varietas Lin, 
S. P. Common fennel ; the rot 
LEST 

The ſweet fennel is ſmaller inal 
its parts than the common, except 
the ſeeds, which are confideratly 
larger. The ſeeds of the two tort 
differ likewiſe in ſhape and colour; 
thoſe of the common are roundilh 
oblong, flattiſh on one fide, 2 
protuberant on the other, of a datk 
almoſt blackiſh colour; thoſe 
the ſweet are longer, narrow 
not ſo flat, generally crooked, and 
of a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh c 
lour. Both ſorts are cultivated! 
our gardens : the common 154 fe 
ennial plant: the ſweet peril 
after it has given feed; nor ao 
ſeeds come to ſuch perfection * 
this climate as thoſe which we f 
ceive from Germany. 


The ſceds of both the fene 


8 
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have an aromatic ſmell, and a 
moderately warm, pungent taſte : 
thole of the feeniculum dulce are in 
flavour moſt agreeable, and have 
alſo a conſiderable degree of ſweet- 
iſuneſs: hence our college have 
directed the uſe of theſe only, 
They are ranked among the four 
greater hot ſeeds, and not- unde- 
ſervedly looked upon as grod Ho- 
mackics and carminatives, | 

The root is far leſs warm, but 
bas more of a Tſweetiſh taſte, than 
the ſeeds; it is one of the five 
roots called openers ; and has ſome- 
times been directed in aperient 
pozems, Boerhaave ſays, that 
his root agrees in taſte, ſmell, and 
iedical qualities, with the cele- 
rated genſeng of the Chineſe ; 
rom which, however, it appears 
o be very conſiderably different. 
The leaves of fennel are weaker 
han either the roots or ſeeds, and 
we very rarely been employed 
or any medicinal uſe, 

Mev. Viet. Aromatic — Stimu- 
pit — Carminative, 

may Diflilled Water —Eſjential 
il, 
FOENI GRACI /emen : Trigo- 
ue fenigreci Lin. Fœnugreek; 
e ſeeds [L. E.] 
This plant is cultivated chiefly 
the ſouthern parts of France, 
permany, and in Italy; whence 
e ſeeds are brought to us. They 
e of a yellow colour, a rhom- 
dal figure; a diſagreeable ſtrong 
dell, and a mucilaginous taſte. 
heir princiral uſe is in cataplaſms, 
Mentu:ions, and the like, and in 
olient glyſters. 
FRAG ART Folia, fructus: Fra- 
e vjce Lin, The ſtrawberry 
its leaves and fruit, 


and bitteriſh ; and, hence, may 
of lome ſervice in debility and 
x4 of the viſcera ; and immoder ate 
tions, or a ſuppreſſion of ihe au- 
evacuations depending thereon : 
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be leaves are ſomewhat ſtyp- 


they are recommended in mor- 
rkages and fluxes; and likewiſe as 
aparients, in ſuppreſſions of urine, ob- 
Graftions of the viſcera, in_the jaun- 
dice, &c. The frait is in general 
very grateful both tothe palate and 
ſtomach: like other fruits of the 
dulco-acid kind, they abate heat, 
quench thirft, looſen the belly, and 
promote urine ; but do not afford 
much nouriſhment. Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves, that the urine of thoſe who 
eat liberally of this fruit, becomes 


impregoated with its fragrant ſmell; 


Med. Viet. Alringet — Cor- 
roborant and Refrigerant. | 

FRAXINELLA, {uu Diftamni 
albi Lin. radix, White or baſtard 
Dittany ; the root [E.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of France, Italy, 
and Germany; whence the corti- 
cal part of the root, dried and 
rolled up into quills, is ſometimes 
brought to us. This is of a white 
colour; a weak, not very agree- 
able ſmell; and a durable bitter, 
lightly pungent taſte. Though it 
is not regarded by common prac- 
tice, nor often kept in the ſhops, 
yet it is undoubtedly a medicine of 
confiderab.e power. It was for- 
merly uſed as a fomachic and tonic, 
and ſuppoſed to be efficacious in 
removing uterine ob/lrudions and de- 

| flroying worms, baron Stoerck ſpeaks 
of its ſucceſs in tertian intermittents, 
worms, and men/irual ſupprefſions : 
the doſe, a ſcruple of the powder 
twice a day. In epilepfies, a ting» 
ture, made of two olinces of the 
freſh. root to fourteen of ſpirits of 


wine, was ſucceſsfully preſcribed, - 


in doſes of from twenty to fifty 
drops given two or three times a 
day ; and when joined with ſteel, 
this root, to c/loretic patients, has 
been of great ſervice, 
Mev. VisT. Stimulant=—Digpho» 
relic. 6 
PEP. Poruder — Tin&are. 
FRAXINI cortes e ſemen : 
L 2 5 
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Fraxini eæcelſioris Lin. The afh- juices, Frederick Hoffman had 2 


tree; its bark and ſeeds. 

The bark of this tree is mode- 
rately .aftringent, and as ſuch has 
ſometimes been made uſe of; the 
ſeeds, which arg ſomewhat acrid, 
have been emplayed as aperients. 
There are ſo many other medicines 
more agreeable, and more effica- 
cious for theſe intentions, that all 
the parts of the afh tree have long 
been neglected. It yields volatile 
and fixed alkali, empyreumatic oil, 
and earth, when chemically ana- 
Iyſed. 

Map. Vier. Alringent — St:- 
mulant. | | 

FULIGO Iignorum combuſtorum. 
Wood-fſoot [E.] . 

This concrete is of a ſhining 
black colour, a difagreeable ſmell, 
and an acrid, bitter, nauſeous taſte, 
Its chief wſe is in hyfteric caſes, in 
which it is ſometimes given in con- 
junction with the fetid gums. Its 
virtues are extracted both by wa- 
tery and ſpirituous liquors, each 
of which, if the ſoot be of a good 
kind, diſſolves about one ſixth. 
Soot is ſaid to differ greatly in 
quality, according to the wood 
from which it was produced : the 
more reſinous the wood, the more 
the ſoot abounds with oily matter. 

Mp. VisTt. Anti/paſmodic. 

FUMARLE feola : Fumariz of 
ficinalis. Lin, Fumitory : the leaves 

E. 

{ - oy is a common weed in ſha- 
dy cultivated grounds, producing 
ſpikes of purpliſh flowers, in May 
and June. It is very juicy, of a 
bitter taſte, without any remark- 
able ſmell. The medical effects of 
this herb are, fo flrengthen the tone of 
the bowels, gently looſen the belly, and 
promote the urinary and ether natural 
ſecretions. It is principally recom- 
mended in melancholic, ſcorbutic, and 
cutancous * ; for opening ob- 
Aructions of the viſcera, attenuating 
and promoting the evacuation of viſcid 


very great opinion of it as a pu- 
rifier of the blood; and aſſures ys 
that in this intention ſcarce a 
plant exceeds it. Both watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua extract its vir. 
tues. | 
Map. Vid r. Stimulating— Alf 
nuant—and Antiſcorbutic. 


GALANG # MINORTS radix: 
Maranta Galanga Lin. Galangal; 


a root brought from China, 


This root comes to us in pieces 
ſcarce an inch long, and not half 
ſo thick, full of joints, with ſere. 
ral circular rings on the outſide; 
of an aromatic ſmell, and a bit. 
teriſh, hot, biting taſte, Galan- 
gal is a warm ſtomachic bitter: it 
has been frequently preſcribed in 
bitter infuſions, but the flavour it 
gives is not agreeable. * 


MED. VII r. Stomachic. 


GALBANUM. Bubon Gallauun 
Lin. S. P. [L. E.] 

This is the concrete juice of at 
African plant of the ferulaceous 
kind. The juice, as brought to us 
is ſemipellucid, ſoft, tenacious; of 
a ſtrong, and, to ſome, unpleaſant 
ſmell; and a bitteriſh warm taſte: 
the better ſort is in pale-coloured 
maſſes, which, on being openet, 
appear compoſed of clear whit 
thars. Geoffroy relates, that! 
dark greeniſh oil is to be ot 
ed from this fimple by diftillatiol 
which, upon repeated rectifica- 
tions, becomes of an elegant 6) 
blue colour. The purer forts 
galbanum are ſaid by ſome to di 
ſolve entirely in wine, vinegar, 7 
water: but theſe Jiquors are on 
partial menſtrua with regard to 4 
drug; nor do ſpirit of une, e 
oils, prove more effectual in 1 
reſpect: the beſt difſolvent ® 
mixture of two parts of _ 
wine, and one of water. | 
num agrees in virtue with gun , 


1 * on- 
moniacum ; but is generally © 


Part IT. | 


Jered as leſs efficacious in a/hmas, 
and more ſo in hyſterical complaints. 
Diſſolved in vinegar, it has been 
ſucceſsfully employed in indolent 


mon plaſters, it promotes ſuppu- 
ration, | 

Mev. VirT. Antilyſteric — Sup- 
purant. a 

Pate, Tindture— Pill.—Plaſter. 
The tincture is given up to a dram 
or more in nervous complaints. 

GALLA [I. E.] Galls, 

Theſe are excreſcences, in the 
warmer countries, cauſed by an 
inſet upon the leaf and tender 
foot-ſtalks of the quercus robur. The 
animal within the gall eats its way 
through; thoſe which have no 
hole are found to have the in- 
ſect remaining in them. The beſt 
oalls come from Aleppo: theſe are 
not Quite round and ſmooth like 
the other ſorts, and have ſeveral 
tubercles on the ſurface, 

The Aleppo galls are the ſtrong- 
ſt, as two of theſe are equal to 
hree of the other. Their virtues 
are ſimilar to the oak bark, but 
poſſeſs a greater degree of ſtyptic 
and aſtringent power. A mixture 
dt galls with a bitter and aro- 
atic has been propoſed as a ſub- 
itute for the Peruvian bark: and 


al uſe of galls intermittents have 
deen cured, In painful ſtates of 
he 2 an ointment made of 
powdered galls one part, and hog's 
rd eight parts, has been recom- 
pended as an efficacious remedy. 

Galls have a very auſtere ſtyptic 
aſte, without any ſmell : they are 
ery firong aftringents, and as ſuch 
ave been ſometimes uſed both 
nternally and externally, but are 
ot much taken notice of, by the 
reſent practice. 

Mep VII r. Aſtringent. 

REP, Ointment — Powder — In- 


100, 
GAMBOGIA CL. E. Gam- 


tumours; and, united with com- 


t has been ſaid that by the inter- 
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boge; a ſolid concrete juice, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, in 
large cakes or rolls. The beſt 
ſort is of a deep yellow or orange 
colour, and breaks ſhining and free 
from droſs. It has no Fell, and- 
very little taſte, unleſs. kept in the 
mouth for ſome time; when it 
impreſſes a ſlight ſenſe of acrimo- 
ny. It immediately communicates 
to ſpirit of wine a bright golden 
colour, and almoſt entire diſſolves 
in it, Geoffroy ſays, except the 
ſixth part: alkaline ſalts enable 
water to act upon this ſubſtance 
powerfully as a menſtruum: the 
ſolution made by their means is 
ſomewhat tranſparent, of a deep 
blood · red colour, and paſſes the 
filtre: the dulcified ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac readily and entirely diſ- 
ſolves it, and takes up a conſider- 
able quantity; and, what is re- 
markable, this ſolution mixes ei- 
ther with water or ſpirit, without 
growing turbid. 

Gamboge evacuates powerfully 
both upwards and downwards. Hoff- 
man and ſome others condemn it 
as acting with too great violence, 
and occaſioning dangerous hyper- 
catharſes :- whilſt others are of a 
contrary opinion. Geoffroy ſeems 
particularly fond of this medicine, 
and informs us, that he has fre- 
quently given it, from two to four 
grains, without its proving at all 
emetic ; that from four to eight 
grains, it both vomits and purges, 


. without violence; that its opera- 


tion is ſoon over; and that if giv- 
en in a liquid form, and ſuffi- 
ciently diluted, it ſtands not in 
need of any corrector; that, in the 
form of a bolus or pill, it is moſt 
apt to prove emetic, but very 
rarely has this effect if joined with 
mercurius dulcis, He nevertheleſs 


cautions againſt its uſe where the 

patient cannot eafily bear vo- 
ming, 

This 1s conſidered as a powerful 
L3 
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ſometimes excite nauſea. 


hydragogue, and often given . in 
droply ; though generally united 
with jalap, and cream of tartar, or 
with en which admixture 
renders its operation more eaſy. 
Dr. Cullen tried it alone in doſes 
of three. or four grains, rubbed 
down with a little ſugar, and re- 
zeated every three hours; in this 
way he found it operate without 
yomiting or griping; and after 
three or four ſuch exhibitions a 
great deal of water was evacuated 
both by ſtool and urine, 

It has been given with ſucceſs 
for the expulſion of the tænia lata, 
in doſes, it is ſaid, of fif een grains, 
to which was added an equal quan- 
tity of vegetable alkali; and if the 
worm is not expelled in two or thret 
hours, .it may. be repeated even to 
the third time with ſafety and effi- 
eacy. Itisalſo aſſerted that, to de- 


- Jicate conſtitutions, it has been 


given even to this extent. 

Mp. VIXT. Emectic — Cathar- 
1 
GENI STA folia, ſemen : Spartii 
ſcoparii Lin. Broom; the leaves 
flowers, and ſeeds [E. L.] | 
This is a ſhrubby plant, with 
numerous ſlender, angular, tough 
twigs; ſmall, ſomewhat oval leaves, 
ſet three on one pedicle, and deep 
yellow papilionaceous flowers. It 
is common on heaths and uncul— 
tivated ſandy ground; and flowers 
in May. It is to be collected in 
June. 

The leaves and ſtalks of broom 


have a nauſeous bitter taſte, and are 


accounted Adeobfruent and diuretic ; 
they are ſometimes /axative, and 
The de- 
coction has often been employed in 
dropſies: Dr. Mead relates a caſe 
in his Monita et Præcepta Me- 
aica, of an aſcites being cured, af- 
ter the patient had been tapped three 
times, by a decoctian of broom 
tops and muſtard ſeed ; an infuſion 
af the ſecds, taken freely, has been 
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known to produce ſimilar effeg, 
The infuſion of broom aſhes in 
Rheniſh wine was a favourite 
medicine of SYDENHAM; and Dy 
Monkrot has ſucceeded by giving 
half a dram of the aſhes divided 
into three doſes every day ; bnt the 
effet of theſe two rather depends 
upon the aikaline falt, than' the 
vegetable from whence it wa; 
taken, i 

Dr. Cullen gave the broom in 
the following manner: alf an 
ounce of freſh broom tops he or. 
dered to be boiled in a pint af 
water, till reduced to half a pint; 
of which he gave two table ſ oon. 
fuls every hour, till it opcrated by 
ſtool, or till the whole is taken, [t 
ſeldom fails to operate both by 
ſtool and urine; and by repeating 
the exhibition every day, or every 
ſecond day, ſome dropſies hare 
been cured. 

Mep. VIE r. Diuretic — Cathar- 
tic. 

PRE. Decoction — Aſhes. 

GENTIANÆ radix : Genliam 
lutea Lin. S. P. Gentian; the ro 
[L. E.] 
This plant is found wild in 
ſome parts of England: but the 
dried roots are moſt commonly 
brought ſrom Germany, &c. the 
ſhould be choſen freſh, and of 
yellow or bright gold colour vi- 
in. This root is a ſtrong bit) 
and, as ſuch, very frequently made 
ule of in practice: in taſte t 
leſs exceptionable than moſt of th 
other ſubſtances of this claſs; l. 
fufions of it, flavoured with of 
peel, are ſufficiently grateful. 
' Gentian is employcd now as the 
principal bitter; and as medici 
of this claſs are allowed to poſſe 
many virtues, they have been cr 
ſidered as tonic and ſtomachic 40 
alſo antarthritic, emmenagegu*, vt 
tiſeptic, anthelmintic, and I" 
fuge. Gentian has a better coy 
the poſſeſſion of theſe power (6 
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moſt of this kind. Bitters are ſaid 


to relieve dyſpeptic complaints 


more readily than bark, by exe t- 
ing a ſuperior tonic power upon 


the orzans of digeſtion. Dr. Cul- 
en informs us that gentian united 
th tormentil, or galls, if given 
in ſufficient quantity, conſtantly 
ſucceeded in curing intermittents. 

In infuſing the gentian, the wa- 
ter ſhould be poured off ſoon after 
it is quite cold, elſe it acquires a 
nauſeating quality. 

A poiſonous root was ſome years 
ago diſcovered among ſome of the 
gentian brought to London ; the 
uſe of which occaſioned violent 
diſorders, and in ſome inſtances 
death. This is eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able by its being internally of a 
white colour, and void of bitter- 
nels. This poiſonous fimple ſeems 
to be the root of the tbora valdenſis 
of Ray, the aconitum primum par- 
dalianches of Geſner; a plant with 
which, Lobel informs us, the 1n- 
habitants of ſome parts of the 
* uſed formerly to empoiſon 

arts. 

Mep. ViIx r. Stomachic — Tonic 
== and Stimulant. | 

Pxee. Infufpon—Extradt— Spiri- 
thous Tincture. / 

It is given in powder; its doſe 
is from ten to thirty grains. 

_ GEOFFRAELZ cortex + Geoffrae 
mermss Lin. Cabbage Bark, or 
Worm-Bark tree [E.] 

This is a tree growing abun- 
dantly in the low ſavannahs of Ja- 
maica, of a conſiderable height, 
but no great thickneſs. It has a 
ſtraight ſmooth trunk, and ſends 
off its branches ne-r the top. Its 
leaves are of a dark green, its low- 
ers are roſe- coloured and of the 
papilionaceous kind, ſet in purple 
bower. cups. Theſe are ſucceeded 
2 Y "ig hard fruit, of the ſize 

plum, having a ſkin the thick- 


els of a crow 1 
% 85 Wn Plece 
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The bark of this tree is exter- 
nally of a grey colour, black and 
furrowed on the inſide. Its taſte 
is mucilaginous and ſweetiſn; its 
ſmell diſagreeable. It has long 
been celebrated as an anthelmintic 
in the Weſt- Indies, and has lately 
been introduced into European 
practice. N | 

This bark is uſed in decoction, 
ſyrup, powder, and extract. For 
making the decoction, an ounce 
of freſh. dried bark is to be boiled 
gently in a quart of water, till the 
liquor be of the colour of Ma- 
deira wine; and then to be ſtrained 
The decoction is pre- 
ferred in Jamaica, and ſeems to be 
the molt efficacious as an anthel- 
mintic. 

Mr. Anderſon, who has written 
a paper concerning this bark, in 
the Medical Commentaries, recom- 
mends its exhibition in gradually 
augmented doſes of the decoction, 
for eight or nine mornings ſucceſ- 
ſively, and them a doſe of jalap and 
calomel, which feldom fails to 
bring away the worms. 

This is a powerfully acting me- 
dicine, and therefore ought to be 
begun with in ſmall doſes, what- 
ever Preparation is uſed, and let 
them be gradually increaſed. The 
decoction is moſt generally made 


uſe of. 1 


Mztp. VIE T. Anthelmintic=Pur- 


galiwe. 


PRE. Decoftion—Syrup — Extract 
Pocudler. 

GINSENG [E. L.] Panacis 
quinquefoln Lin. A ſmall root 
brought from North America, and 
ſometimes from Tartary and Chi- 
na; an inch or two in length, 
taper, finely ſtriated, of a whitiſh 


or yellowiſh colour. It has a very 


ſweet taſte, accompanied with a 
flight bitteriſhneſs and warmth. 
The Chineſe are ſaid to have a 
very extraordinary opinion of the 
virtues of this root, and to look 
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* 
upon it as an univerſal reftorative, 


in all decays from age, intempe- 


rance, or diſeaſe, after fatigue of 
body or mind, and is in high eſteem 
as an anti, aſmodic in nervous com- 
plaints. The great value there ſet 
upon it, has prevented its being 
exported into other countries, and 
its diſcovery in North America is 
but of late date, ſo that among us 
it has hitherto been very, rarely 
made uſe of; although, from what 
can be judged of it by the taſte, it 
ſeems to deſerve ſome regard, eſpe- 
cially as it is now procurable in 
pienty. 

It is given in doſes of twenty 
grains of the powder repeatedly, or 
a dram of the root boiled iu a fuffi- 
cient quantity of water for one 
doſe. | 

Mev. VirT. Stimulant and Cor- 
' reborant, 

Pare. Decoct ion — Powder, 

GLADIOLI LUTELT radiæ : Iri- 
dis paluſtris. Iridis Pſeudacors Lin. 
Yeliow water flag, baſtard acorns, 
or water flower de luce; the roots. 

This grows common by the 
brinks of rivers and in other wa— 
tery places. The root has a very 
acrid taſte, and proves, when freſh, 
a ſtrong cathartic : its expreſſed 
juice, given to the quantity of 
eivhry drops every hour or two, 
and occaſionally increaſed, has oc- 
caſioned a plentiful evacuation, 
after jalap, gamboge, &c. had 
proved ineffectual (ſee the Edin- 
burgh Effays, vol. v. art. 8. Abridg. 
vol, i, page 202.) By crying, it 
loſes its acrimony and purgative 
virtue, BerGivus ſays in its fre 
fate, it is an hydragogue and pur— 
gative; - when dried, an aſtringent. 
Indeed, the root in this ſtate is ſo 
powerfully aſtringent, that it has 
been uſed inſtead of galls, to make 
ink, and for the purpoſe of dying 
black; and been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed in the cure of diarrhœas. 
The juice, beſides being an acrid 
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purgative, has been conſidered 33 
an uſeful application to ſerpigi. 
nous eruptions, and ſcrophulous 
tumours. | 

Mb. VIRT. Juice frongly 4. 
thartic—DRIED i OOT — ; 

GLYCTiRRHIZA raa: Oh. 
eyrrhizz glabræ Lin, Liquorice ; 
the root [L. E.) 

This is produced plentifully in 


all the countries of Europe. That 


which is the growth of our own is 
preferable to ſuch as comes from 
abroad; the latter being generally 
mouldy, which this root is very apt 
to become, unleſs kept in a dry 
place. The powder of liquorice, 
uſually ſold, is often mingled with 
flour, and 1 fear too often with 
ſubſtances not quite ſo wholeſome: 
the bet? fort is of a browniſh yel- 
low colour (the fine pale yellow 
being generally ſophiſticated) and 
of a very rich ſweet 'tat'e, much 


more agrecable than that of the 


freſh root. Liguorice is almft tit 
only ſweet that quenches thirſt ; whence 
it was called by the Greeks adip/an: 
but then it muſt be chewed ſome 
time aſter it has loſt its ſweet taſte, 
for then it gives out its acrid and 
bitteriſh matter, which ſimulates 
the mouth and fances, ſo as to pro- 
duce an excretion of fluid, and 
thereby takes off the thirſt, which 
the ſweetneſs had produced. 
Infuſions or extracts made from 
it, afford very convenicnt vehicks 
for the exhibition of other med, 
cines; its taſte concealing that df 
unpalatable drugs more effectuai 
than any other ſaccharine ſub! 
ſtances. 
Galen takes notice, that it 
employed to relieve tir in didi 
caſes, to prevent the nece iy N araife 
ing. Mr. Fuller, in bis Md 
gyinnaſlica, recommends this 19” 
as a very uſeful pectoral, and ſoy 
it excellently ſoftens acrinonims 1 
mours, at the ſame time that k 
proves gently detergent : aud this xc 
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ed by experience, 
count 15 warrant \ 
An extract 15 directed to be made 


from it in the ſhops: but this pre- 


aration is brought chiefly from 

abroad, though the foreign extract 
is not equal to ſuch as is made 
with proper care among ou. ſelves. 

Mp. Viet. Emollient Pectoral. 

Prep Extrat—Pcwder. | 

GRAMINIS CANINIT radix: 
Triticum repens Lin. Quick-grals ; 
the roots. 

Graſs roots have a ſweet rough- 
im taſte. They are principally 
recommended in aperient ſpring 
driaks, for what is called purifying 
and ſweetening the blood. 

GRANATI petala floris et cortex 
freflus : [L. E.] Punica granatum 
Lin, The rind ot 'the pomegranate, 
called malicorium, and the petals of 
the flowers, called balauſtine. 

A prickly tree or ſhrub, with 
deep red flowers, fruit nearly as 
big as a moderate orange, with a 
thick rough rind, browniſh with- 
out, yellowiſh within, and contains 
a red juicy pulp. A native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, Florida, 
and the Eaſt. | 

The pomegranate tree is ſome- 
times met with in our gardens; but 
the fruit, for which it 1s chiefly va- 
laed, rarely comes to ſuch perfec- 
tion as in warmer climates. The 
fruit has the general qualities of the 
other ſweet ſummer truits, allaying 
heat, quenching thirſt, and gently 
looſening the belly. The rind is 
a ſtrong aſtringent, and as ſuch is 
occaſionally made uſe of; and the 
lowers are poſſeſſed of aſtringency 
in a leſs degree. _ | 

The rind and flowers have both 
beenſacceſsfully employed as aſtrin- 
gents, doth externally and inter- 
nally; in fomentations, gargles, and 
given in diarrhœas, and dyſenteries, 
zud other caſes where reſtringents 


Is from 58. to a dram in infuſion 
or decoction, to half an ounce. 
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Mep. VI r. Juict ,re/rigerant. 
FLowrtss and RIN D aſtringent. 

GRATIOLA hterba. Gratialæ 
officinalis Lin. Hedge hyſſop; the 
herb [Z. L.] | 

This is a low perennial plant, 
with oblong; finely ſerrated 
leaves, ſet in pairs on the ſtalks, 
without pedicles; in their boſoms 
come forth ſolitary, whitiſh, tubu- 
lous, irregular flowers, followed 
by roundiſh, pointed capſules, full 
of ſmall ſeeds; it is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, grows 
uſually in wet meadows, and 1s 
raiſed in ſome of our gardens. The 
herb has no ſmell, but an intenſely 
bitter nauſeous taſte, both dry and 
freſh; though the expreſſed juice is 
leſs bitter than the reſiduum: water 
extracts beſt its virtues, which are 
ſtrongly purgative, nor does dryin 
much weaken them. Hedge-hyt1- 
ſop is certainly a powerful and 
active. cathartic: ſome it vomits, 
and now and then it is faid to ſali- 
vate; it is conlidered alſo as deob- 
Aruent, anthelmintic, and diuretic. 
In leucophlegmatia, dropſy, mania, 
worms, melancholy, &c. it has 
often proved more ſucceſsful than 
the common remedies. It is given 
in different forms in powder, infu- 
fion, and extract. 

An infuſion of Jy. or 388. 
in powder is ſtrongly purga- 
tive. The extract is given in ſmall 
doſes at firſt, and gradually in- 
creaſed from gr. i. to xxx. in a day. 
The infuſion or extract of the 
lea ves is moſt ſuitable to thoſe for 
whom great and ſudden evacu- 
ations are not necefſary. Half a 
ſcruple of the leaves with fire 
grains of gentian, BErGrus has 
given with fucceſs three times a 
day, in the relapſes of bilious fe- 
vers, and autumnal quartans. From 
half a ſcruple to half a dram of the 
root, which is intenſely bitter and 
ſubaſtringent, acts powerfully ; and 
is moſt proper for thoſe labouring 
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under 2 mania, melancholy, 


or afflicted with worms. 

Mx p. VI RT. Emetic and Catlartic. 

GUAlIACI lignum, corteæ, gum- 
mi, refſina, L. E. Guaiaci officinalis 
Lin. Guaiacum, a tree growing in 
the warmer parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies; its wood, bark, and 
reſin called gum guaiacum [L. E.] 
The wood is very ponderous, of 
a cloſe compact texture; the outer 
part is of a yellow colour, the heart 
of a deep black ſhi green, pale, and 
brown colours : the bark is thin, 
ſmooth, externally of a dark grey- 
Uh hue: both have a lightly aro- 
matic, bitteriſh, pungent taſte ; the 
bark is ſomewhat the weaker. The 
reſin (which exudes from incifions 
made 1n the trunk of the tree) is 
brought to us in irregular n aſſes, 
uſually friable, of a duſky greeniſh, 
and foinetimes ofa reddiſh caſt, with 
Pieces of the wood among them : 
its taſte is more acrid and pungent 
than that of the wood or bark. 

Their general virtues are thoſe 
of a warm flimulating medicine: 
they Hrengtlen the ffomach and other 
viſcera; and remarkably promote the 
urinary and cuticular diſcharge : 
hence in cutaneous drfedations, and 
other diferders proceeding from ov/iruc- 
tions of the excretory glands, and 
where ſluggiſh ſerous humours abound, 
they are eminently uſeful : eu- 
matic and other pains have often been 
relieved by them. The reſin is the 
moſt active of theſe drugs; and the 
efficacy of the others depenas upon 
the quantity of this part contained 
in them: the refin is extracted from 
the wood in part by watery liquors, 
but much more perfectly by fſpirt- 
tuous ones; the watery extract of 
this wood, kept in the ſhops, proves 
not only leſs in quantity, but con- 
ſiderably weaker, than one made 
with ſpirit. This latter extract is 


of the ſame quality with the native 
reſin, and differs from that brought 
to us only in being purer. The 
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gum or extracts are given from 3 
few grains to a ſcruple or half 3 


dram: which latter doſe proves 
for the moſt part conſiderably put. 
gative. 

Many are the virtues attributed 
to this wood and gum reſin, whoſe 
properties are ſimilar, inaſmuch a; 
the wood depends upon the quan. 
tity of the gum reſin it contains. I 
is certainly diaphoretic, ftimulan, 
diuretic, and purgative : and bas 


been given in a variety of diſeaſts; 


as the lues venerea, gout, cuticu. 
lar difezſes, chronic rheumatiſm, 
and ſome {cirrhous 
diſeaſes. It is confidered to be 
very diffufible in the ſyſtem, and 
thereby have a conſiderable power 
in ſtimulating the extreme veffel 
In torpid habits, it 
is a Gngularly uſeful medicine, and 
has its powers much increaſed by 
its union with volatile ſubſtances, 
and often with ſome of the mer- 
curial preparations. 

Decoction of this wood and tie 
bark was formerly confided in 25 
an alterative and cure for the 5. 


Uphilis, and ſcorbutic rheumatiſm; 


and aiſo in cutaneous foulnelies, 
and hergetic eruptions. The wood 
generally forms one of the princi- 
pal ingredients in diet drinks: the 
gum-reſin may be given from Ix 
grains to twenty at a doſe ; but the 
latter will be apt to purge briſkly. 

Mep. VIE T. Aperient — Stinu— 
lau. Diaplloretic and Diurctic. 

P REP. Extract — Iincfure— Cum. 
reſen. 

GUMMI ARABICUM IL. Z. 
Ex Mimoſa nilotica Lin. Gum Ar- 
bic; a concrete gum, exuding from 
the Egyptian acacia tree. This 
brought to us from Turkey, 1 
ſmall irregular maſſes or ſtrings, 0 
a pale yellowiſh colour. The tt 
gum Arabic is rarely to be met 
with in the ſhops; gum ſenega 0 
ſenica, which comes from the coalt 
of Guinea, being uſually ſold cr 
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it; this greatly reſembles the other, 
and perhaps, as Dale conjcctures, 
exudes (rom A tree of che ſame 
kal it i- generadly in large pieces, 
ranch on the outüde; and in theſe 
erounftances poſſibly conſiſts the 
only difteren.ce betwixt the two; 
altko gh the former is held to be 
the purer and finer gum, and there- 
fore preferred for medicine; and 
the latter the ſtronger, more qub- 
ſtantial and cheaper, and conſe— 
quently more employed for mecha- 
nic uſes. The virtues of this gum 
are the ſame with thoſe of gummy 
and mucilaginous ſubſtances in ge- 
neral: it is given, from a ſcruple 
to two drams, in hoarſenefies, a 
thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
and where the natural mucus of the 
inteſtines is abraded. 

Mep. VIX r. Mucilaginaus. 

GUMMI TRAGACANTHA 
[L. E.] Alragalus Tragacantha 
Lin. S. P. The gum of the traga- 
canth, a thoiny buſh growing in 
Crete, Aſia, and Greece. This 
gum is of a much ſtronger body 
than the foregoing, and does 


not ſo perfectly diſſolve in water. 


A dram will give a pint of water 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, which 
a whole ounce of gum Arabic is 
ſcarce ſufficient to do. 
uſe for forming troches, and the 
like purpoſes, in preference to the 
other gums. | | 

The compound powder which 
bears this name, is of ſervice in 
bect c coughs, and diarrhœas, by 
ſheathing the throat, ſtomach, and 
nteltines, againſt thin acrimonious 
humours, 


Mb. Viet. Demulcent, 


HLAEMATITES lapis, Hæma- 
utes, or blood ſtone. 

This is an elegant iron ore, ex- 
trem ly hard, of a dark reddith or 
yellowiſh colour : it is found either 
along with the other ores of iron, 


or in diſtinct mines by itlelf. With 
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regard to its medical virtues, we 
conceive they do not vary from 
thoſe experienced from ruſt aud 
the common croci of iron, not- 


withſtanding the extraordinary opt 
nion which many have entertained 


of it; as of its curing ylcers of the 


lungs, which Geoffroy ſays hæma- 
tites dries and heals. 

HEDER.# ARBORE foliay 
gummi ſeu refina : Hederæ Helicts 
Lin, Ivy; the leaves, reſin called 

um hederæ. 5 


This is a climbing ſhrubby plant, 


growing commonly from the trunks. 


of trees, or on old walls. The 
leaves have very rarely been given 
internally, notwithſtanding they are 
recommended (in the Efhem. natur. 
curioſ. vol. ii. obſ. 120.) againf{ ti 
atrophy of children ; their taſte is 
nauſeous, acrid, and bitter. Ex- 
ternally they have ſometimes been 
employed for d. y.ng aud heal; 

ichyrous ſores, and likewiſe for heep= 
ing iſſues open The berries were 
ſuppoſed by the ancients to have a 
purgative and emetic quality : later 
writers have recommended them in 
ſmall doſes, as diaphoretics and 


alexipharmacs; and Mr. Boyle tells 


us, that in the London plague the 
powder of them was given with 
vinegar, with good ſucceſs, as ſu- 
doritic, It is probable the virtue 
of the compoſition was rather o- 
ing to the vinegar than to the pows« 
der. The reſin was ranked by the 
ancients, (if their 0% Te zioo8 was 
the ſame with our gummi hedere) 
among the depilatories; from this 
claſs, to which it certainly had no 
title, it has ſince been removed to 


that of conglutinaters of wounds, | 


to which it has no very juſt one, 
HEDERA TERRESTRIS fo» 


tia. Glecome hederacee Lin. Ground 


ivy; the leaves [E.] 

Ground-ivy is a low plant, fre- 
quent in hedges and ſhady places, 
It has an aromatic, though not ve- 
ry agreeable ſmell; and a quick, 
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bitterith, warm taſte, This herb 
is an uſeful corroborant, aperient, 
and detergent ; and hence ſtands re- 
commended againſt laxity, debility, 
and ob/trud7ions of the viſcera ; ſome 
have had a great opinion of it for 
cleanfing and healing ulcers of the in- 
ternal parts, even of the lungs and 
for purifying the Blood. It is cuſtom- 
ary to infitſe the dried leaves in 
malt liquors; a practice not to be 
commended, though it readily com- 
municates its virtue, and like iſe 
helps to fine them down : ſcarce 
any other herb has this effect more 
remarkably than ground: ivy. 

It has chiefly been given in pul- 
monary and nephritic complaints ; and 
is a favourite with the poor in i- 
rate coug lis. It is chiefly drank in 
form of tea, and ſweetened with 
honey; however, it does not ap- 
pear to have much efficacy. 

Mp. VIX T. Aperient and Cor- 

Soborant. 
HELLEBORASTER. Hell:borus 
Fetidsus Lin. folia [I..] Stinking 
bear's-foot ; the leaves S. P. 

In many parts of England this 

ws wild, in meadows, ſhady 
places, and under hedges. The 
root is perennial, fibrous, outward- 
ly black, within whitiſh, and of a 
bitter, acrid taſte, The ſtem is 
two or three feet high, round, hard, 
branched, with numerous leaves, 
bird-footed, all on the ſtem, on 
Jong pedicles, each ſegment ſome- 
what oblong, ferrated, pointed, 
and of a deep green. They emit, 
when freſh, on being handled, a 
diſagreeable ſmell, and have a bit- 
terith very acrid taſte, of which 
they loſe a little by drying. 
The flowers, which appear in 

April, and are placed on the ex- 
tremities ol the ſtem and branches, 
conſiſt of five large, round, green- 
iſh petals, with many ſtamina, 
whoſe tops are flattened. The 


ſeeds are roundiſh, black, and in- 
cloſed in membranous pods, 1 hey 
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are given in form of powder, de. 
coction, and juice made into x 
ſyrup. | 

The powder has a ſtrong puroz. 
tive effect, and is frequently giren 
to children by the common people 
to deſtroy worms, in doſes of from 
ſi x to fifteen grains; in decoction 
3). or two drams is a very ſharp 
purge : the juice may be made into 
ſyrup, and to this, or a decoction 
of the leaves, an equal portion of 
tincture of rhubarb is to be added, 
of which 3]. is to be given going 
to bed, or from Jy. to Zi). in the 
morning for two or three ſucceſ. 
five days, to children from two to 
ſix years of age: in general, ſuch 
a doſe as will excite vomiting, it 
has been thought, is the beſt. How- 
ever, the helleboraſter is to be uſed 
with great caution, being violent in 
its operation; and we have had 
ſome inſtances of deleterious con!e- 
quences from its incautious exhi- 
bition. This has alſo been con. 
dered as uſeful in ſome aſthmatic 
and hypochondriacal diſorders, 

Mep. Viser. Emectic— Purgaine . 
— Anthelmintic. 

PRE. Powder — Decoctien — H- 


HELLEBORI AL BI radiz : J. 
ratri albi Lin. S. P. White helle. 
bore ; the root [L. E.) 

_ This plant grows {pontaneoully 
in Swiſſerland, and the mountaln- 
ous parts of Germany. The root 
has a nauſeous, bitteriſh, acid 
taſte, burning the mouth and fau- 
ces: wounded when freſh, it emits 
an extremely acrimonious juice, 
which, mixed with the blood by 2 
wound, is ſaid to prove very dan- 
gerous: the powder of the «ty 
root, applied to an iſſue, occafions 
violent purging : ſnuffed up the 
noſe, it proves a ſtrong and nat 
always a ſafe ſternutatory. Tis 
root, taken internally, acts with 
extreme violence as an emelic, a" 
has been obſerved, even in a n 
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her 
Joſe, to occaſion convulſions, and of 

— 7 The ancients 
ſometimes employed it in very ob- 


ſtinate caſes, and always made this 


their laſt reſource. Modern prac- 
tice ſeems to have almoſt entirely 
rejected its internal uſe, though 
ſome have lately ventured upon ſo 
large a doſe as a ſcruple, in mant- 
acal caſes, and found good effects 
from it, after the ſtronger antimo- 
nial preparation had been given in 
vain, It is however now ſeldom 
given internally; it is in a great 
meaſure confined to external uſes, 
in diſeaſes of the ſkin ; as the ca- 
biet, and diferent prurient eruptions, 
herpes, morbus pediculoſus, lepra, 
{crophule, &c. and in many of theſe 
it has been ſucceſsfully employed 
both externally and internally. As 
this is a very irritating medicine, 
and may, from being injudiciouſiy 
applied, produce very dangerous ef- 
fects, it ſhould be had recourſe to 
only in deſperate cafes, and ſhould 
be begun with in a dilute ſtate, in 
mall doſes, gradually increaſing 
them according to their effects. 

Mud. Vir r. Fidlently Emelic w 
Sternutatory. | 

PREP. Tindkure. 

HELLEBORI NIGRI radix: 
Hellebori nigri Lin. H. P. Black hel- 
lebore; the root [L. E.] 

This plant grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of Swiſſerland, 
Aultria, and Stiria: the earlineſs 
of its flowers, which ſometimes ap- 
pear in December, has gained it a 
place in our gardens. 

in ſome parts of Germany, a 
ſpecies of black hellebore has been 
made uſe of, which not unfre— 
quently produces violent, and 
ſometimes deleterious effects: this 
the Wirtemberg college particu- 
larly caution againſt, though with- 
out mentioning any marks by 
which it may be diſfinguiſhed, or 
even giving the preciſe name of 


the plant, It appears to be the 
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fetid black hellebore of C. B. called 
in England, where it grows wild, 
ſetter wort. ſetile wort, or baftard het- 
lelore. The roots of this may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the officinal ſort, 
by their being leſs black. The 
roots of the po;/onous aconites reſemble 
in appearance thole of the black le- 
lebore; and in the Breflaw Collec- 
tions we find ſome inftances of 
fatal effects occaſioned by miſtak- 
ing the former for the latter: theſe 
alſo are happily diſcoverable by 
their colour: te aconitum Sei 
lighter coloured than even the palef 
the black hellebores. The faculty of 
Paris, by allowing the uſe of ane 
of the paler hellebores (the green 
flowered, which grows wild in Eng- 
land, and is called by our farriers 
peg-· root) have in ſome meaſure 
deprived the ſhops of the benefit 
of this criterion : but the Loadoa 
college have directed the darkeft co- 
teured of all tlie roots of this cla 6. 
Since, therefore, the two . noxious- 
roots which the buyer is moſt 
to miſtake for this, are diſtioguiſh- 
able from it by their colour, but 
have no ether external mark by 
which they may be with certainty 
known, particular regard ought to be 
kad to this circumſtance; only the 
deepef? black being choſen, and all the 
paler roots rejected. 

The taſte of hellebore is acrid 
and bitter. Its acrimony, as Dr. 
Grew obſerves, is, firſt felt on the 
tip of the tongue, and then ſpreads 
innnediately to the middle, with- 
out being muck perceived on the 
intermediate part: on chewing it 
for a few minutes, the tongue ſeems 
benumbed, and affected with a kind 
of paralytic ſtupor, as when burat 
by eating any thing too hot : the 
fibres are more acrimontous than 
the head af the root from which 
they iſſue, Black hellebore root, 
taken from fifteen grains to half a 
dram, proves a ſtrong cathartic, 


and, as ſuch, has been celebrated for 
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the cure of maniacal, and, other 


diſorders, proceeding from what 
the ancients called aire bilis: in 


'which caſes, medicines of this kind 
are doubtleſs occaſionally of uſe, 
though they are by no means pot- 
ſeſſed of any ſpecific power. It 
does not however appear, that our 
black -hellebore acts with fo much 
violence as that of the ancients ; 
whence many have ſuppoſed it to 
be a different plant: and indeed 
the deſcriptions which the ancients 
have left us of their hellebore, do 
not agree with any of the ſorts 
uſually taken notice of by modern 
botaniſts. Another ſpecies has 
been diſcovered in the eaſtern 
countries, which Tournefort di— 
ſKinyuiſhes by the name of helle- 
Bor us niger orientalis, ampliſſimo folio, 
caule præalio, fore purpuraſcente, 
and ſuppoſes to be the true ancient 
hellebore, from its growing in plen- 
ty about mount Olympus, and in 
the iſland Anticyra, celebrated of 
old for the production of this anti- 
maniacal drug: he relates, that a 
ſcruple of this ſort, given for a 
doſe, occaſioned convulſions. 

Our hellebore is at preſent look- 
ed upon principaily as an altera- 
tive, and in this light is frequently 
employed, in ſinall doſes, for atte- 
nuating viſcid humours, prometing the 
uterine and urinary diſcharges, and 
opening inveterate o6/iruetions of the 
remoter glands: it often proves a 
very powerful emmenagogue in pletho- 
ric habits, where ſteel is ineffectual 
or improper. An extract made 
from this root with water is one 
of the mildeſt, and, for the pur- 
poſes of a cathartic, the molt ef- 
fectual preparation of it; this ope- 
rates ſufficiently, without occaſion- 
Ing the irritation with which the 
pure refin is accompanied. A tinc- 
ture draan with proof ſpirit con- 
tains the whole virtue of tle helle 
\ bore, and ſeems to be one. of the 
beit preparations of it when de- 
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Part If 
ſigned for an alterative. It hg 
alſo been recommended in dropſie 
and ſome cutaneous diſeaſes. Th, 
doſe of the powdered root is from 
three to ten graiiis; of the extrag 
from ten grains to four or more; 
and of the tincture a tea ſpoonfil 
twice a day. The extract, joined 
with equal parts of gum myrr) 
and a twentieth part of powder of 
carduus benedictus, forms Backs; 
famous tonic pill (which ſee in the 
third part of this work), of which 
from one to thirty grains in a day, 
according to the ſtrength of their 
action, and the conſtitution of the 
patient, are to be exhibited. 

Med. VIE. A powerful aliera- 
tive, and emmenagogue. 

Prey. Extract — Tinfure—Pro. 
der. 
HEPATIC NOBILIS Jerba: 
Anemone hepatica Lin. Noble liver- 
wort; the herb. 

This herb has a place in our 
gardens on account of the beauty 
and early appearance of its flowers, 
It is a cooling, gently reſtringent 
herb; and hence recommended in 
a lax ſtate of the fibres as a corro- 
borant. : 

Mtv, Via r. Cooling and Corre- 
borant, 

HERMODACTYLUS. Iris u. 
beroſa Lin. Hermodactil; a root 
brought from Turkey. It is of 
the ſhape of a heart flatted, of a 
white colour, compact, yet ealy to 
cut or powder; of a viſcols tiett- 
iſh taſte, with a light degree of 
acrimony. | 

Hermodactils were of great re- 
pute among the ancients as à ca- 
thartic ; but thoſe we now mec! 
with in the ſhops have very little 
purgative virtue. Neumann de. 
clares he never found them to have 
any effect at all. | 

Mev. Vigt. Purgative; but 
doubtful. * | : 

HERNTIARLE folia : Hernioris 
glabra Lin. Rupture-wort; the lea ves. 


Part II. 


This is a low herb, growing 
wild in ſandy and gravelly grounds. 
It is a very mild reſtringent, and 
maygin ſome degree, be ſervice- 
able in diſorders proceeding from a 
weak flaccid ſtate of the viſcera : 
to the virtue for which it has been 
moſt celebrated, it has little title 
that of curing hernias. 

Mu b. VIET. ſtringent. 

HIPPOCASTANUM. Ph. Edin. 
Aſculus Hippocaſtanum Lin. Horſe- 
cheſnut [E.] 


The fruit of this tree, which is 


a trilocular capſule, containing two 
ſeeds in each cell, has been given 
as food to ſheep; and ſteeped 1n 
water, ſo as to extract its bitterneſs, 
is ſaid to fatten poultry, It falls 
ſpontaneouſly into a a eee 
gluten, which ha#been uſed inſtead 
of ſoap for wathing linen. No 
writer mentions its medical appli- 
cation: but the Edinburgh college 
have admitted it on tae recom- 
mendation of Dr. Gardiner, who 
ſays, that three or four grains of 
the powder, ſnuffed up the noſtrils 
in the evening, operate next morn- 
ing as an excellent ſternutatory : 
even the infuſion or decoction of 
this fruit produces the ſame effect, 
and thereby proves very beneficial 
in obſtinate inflammations of the 
eyes, and ſome complaints of the 
bezd, by the difcharge produced 
from the noſe. ' | 
The bark of the horſe-cheſnur 
has been propoſed in Italy, accord- 
ing to Haller, as a ſubſtitute to the 


Peruvian bark in the cure of inter- 


müteuts; and the experiment has 


proved ſucceſsful (*). Indeed it. 


125 been ſaid, where the Pcruvian 
back was indicated, that the cheſ- 
it tree bark has afforded equal, 
not ſuperior, advantage; but it 
muſt be taken from thoſe branch- 
es which are neither very old nor 
very young; and exhibited under 


(n Stirp, Helvet. L. 442. 
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fimilar forms and doſes as directed 
with reſpect to the Peruvian bark. 


It rarely diſagrees with the ſto- 
mach; but its aſtringent effects ge- 


nerally require the occaſional ex- 
hibition of ſome aperient medi- 
cine. | 
| Mep. Virr. 
Errbine. < a 

HIPPOSELINT folia, radix, ſe- 
men : Hippo/elini Theophrafti, Alex- 
anders; the leaves, root, and 
ſees. | 

This is an umbelliferous plant, 
differing from the others of that 
claſs, in bearing a large tumid 


black ſeed : it grows by the ſea 


fide, upon rocks. In medical qua- 
lities it agrees with apium (ſmallage), 
except that the hippoſelinum is ſome- 
what ſtronger, 

HORDEI /emen : Hordei diftichi 
Lin. S. P. Common barley [L. E.] 

HORDEUM GALLICUM ve 
MUNDATUM. French barley, 
or the common barley freed from 
the ſhell. 


HORDEUM PERLATUM dice 


tum [L. ] Pearl barley ; prepared in 
Germany and Holland, by grind- 
ing the ſhelled barley into little 
round granules, which appear of a 
kind of pearly whiteneſs. 
Barley, in its ſeveral ſtates, is 


more cooling, leſs glutinous, and- 


leſs nutritious, than wheat or oats; 
among the ancients, decoctions of 
it were the principal aliment and 
medicine in acute diſeaſes. 

Med. VIX T. Cooling. 

HORMHNI SAIV, en Scla- 
ree, folia, ſemen + Salvig ſelarea 
Lin, Garden clary ; the leavesand 
ſeeds. . 

Theſe have a warm, bitteriſh, 
pungent taſte; and a ſtrong, not 
very agrecable ſmneil: the touch 
diſcovers in the leaves a large 
quantity of glutinous or refinous 
matter, They are principally re- 
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Corroborant and 
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commended in the fluor albus, and 

other female weakneſſes, in hyfleric 

diſorders, and in fiatulent colics, 
Mp. VirT. Corroborant. 


HYOSCYAMI NIGRI Liu. 
Folia. The common wild, or black 


henbane ; the leaves [E.] 

This vegetable is a native of 
England, and grows commonly 
amongſt . rubbiſh, about villages, 
road fides, &c. and flowers in 
June. It has long been conſidered as 
one of the moſt deleterious of the 
narcotic claſs of medicines to which 


it belongs; but though it is poſſeſſ- 


ed of very powerful action, till 
there is little doubt but by judi- 
cious management it may become 
a very efficacious remedy in many 
caſes, 

The ſmell of the hyoſcyamus is 
ſtrong and peculiar, and the leaves, 
when bruiſed, emit ſomewhat of 
the odour of tobacco; this ſmell is 
ſtill ſtronger when the leaves are 
burnt; and on burning they ſpar- 
kle with a deflagration ſomewhat 
reſembling that of nitre; but to 
the taſte they are mild, and muci- 
laginous; ſtill when taken in ſuffi- 
cient quantity, are capable of pro- 
ducing terrible ſymptoms, ſuch as 
appearances of intoxication, at- 
tended with wild deli ium, remark- 
able dilatation of the pupils of the 
eyes, and convulſions. This plant 
was well known to the ancients, 
and its effects as an anodyne were 
experienced by Dioscoxip Es; and 
it has been uſed in this view both 
externally and internally by many 
ſubſequent practitioners, particu- 
larly Celſus; and in hzmorrhagic 
diſeaſes the ſeeds were ſucceſsfully 
E PLaTER, ForREsTUs, and 

OYLE, For a long time however 
afterwards its uſe was laid aſide, 
till again introduced into practice 
by Stoërck, who gave it with ſuc- 
ceſs in internal convulfions and 
ſpaſms, palpitations of the heart, 


madneſs, melancholy, epilepſy, in- 


veterate head-aches, hemoptyſi 
and 'a troubleſome cough which 
attended the Jaſt-mentioned com. 
plaint, was completely appeaſed by 


the repeated uſe of the extra&. 
Collin extended the doſe to ten. 


ty-four or thirty grains a day; 


though Stoerck, and ſome others, 
recommend this extract in the doſe 
of one grain or two; but Cullen 
never diſcovered its anodyne ef. 


fects, till he had proceeded to doſes 


of eight or ten grains, nay, ſome. 
times to fifteen, nay, -even to 


twenty. 


In fine, the hyoſcyamus is found 
often an agreeable anodyne, and 
hypnotic, and particularly in con- 
ſtitutions where opium will not 


agree, becauſe it is leſs binding to 


the belly: in ather reſpects its 
virtues ſeem to be ſimilar to thoſe 
of opium. It ſhould however 
never be increaſed to very full 
doſes, becauſe it has been found, 


when thus given, it more readily 


produces delirium than opium, and 
in many caſes gives turbulent and 
unrefreſhing ſleep. 

The leaves have been applied in 
the way of poultice, to reſolve 
ſcirrhous tumours, and to remove 
ſome pains of the arthritic and 
rheumatic kind. In melancholy, 
mania, epilepſy, and various con- 
vulſive affections, it has not been 
found to produce any. powerful 
effects, nor ſuperior to what have 
been experienced by the admiut- 
{tration of opium. 

Mp. VIS T. Narcotic. 

PRE P. Extract — Cataplaſm — 
Powder. | 

HYPERICI alia, ' flores, ſemen: 
Hyperici perforaft Lin. S. P. St. 
John's wort; the leaves, flowers 


[L.] and feeds [E.] 


This plant grows wild 1n woods 
and uncultivated places throughout 
England. The leaves are without 
foot-ſtalks, and placed in p35 
they are entire, oval, and beſet 


dart IT. | 

ith t nu 8 inute 
with a great number of minu 
. veſicles, which have 


he appearauce of ſmall egen, 
hrongh the diſc, and hence the 
ame perforatum. Its taſte is rough 
ad bitteriſn; the ſmell diſagree- 
ble. Hypericum has long been 
eleb rated as a corroborant, diuretic, 
nd oulnerary; but more particu— 
ly in Ayfterical, hypochondriacal, 
ad maniacal diſorders : 1t has been 
eckoned of ſuch efficacy in the 
ter, as to have thence- received 
he name of Fuga di monum. It was 
o recommended IN TERNALLN 
or «rounds, bruiſes, ulcers, ſpitting 
bloat, hloody urine, agues, An 
W's; EXTERNALLY AS an u 
;ne, detergent, and diſcutient ; how- 
wer, it is now rarely brought into 
daciice, It is obſervable, that 
he flowery tops tinge expreſſed 
ji! of a red colour (which very few 
egetable ſubſtances will do), and 
ommunicate a blood-red to recti- 
ed ſpirit. 

Vt. Viet. Diuretic — Sudo- 
ie — Alterart. | 
HTPOCISTIDIS ſuccus inſpiſa- 
s: Afari Hypociſtidis Lin. Juice 
f hy, aciſtis. 

Hypociſtis is a fleſhy produc- 
on, growing in the warmer cli- 
ates from the roots of different 
Inds of ciſti. Its inſpiſſated juice 
an aftringent, fimilar to acacia, 
ut ſomewhat ſtronger. At pre- 
nt it is ſcarce otherwiſe made uſe 
than as an ingredient in ſome of 
e old compoſitions. 

Mev. Viet. 4fringent. 
HYSSOPI felia : Hopi offici- 
um cerules five ſpicatæ. C. B. 
yſſop; the leaves [E. 

The leaves of hyfTop have an 
matic ſmell, and a warm pun— 
it taſte. Beſides the general vir- 
e of aromatics, they are parti- 
larly recommended in humoral 
nas, coughs, and other diſorders 
* breaſt and lungs ; and faid to 
mote capectoration. An infuſion 
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of the leaves is chiefly drank as 
tea, ſweetened with honey or ſu- 
gar: in contufſtons, and for remov=- 
ing blackneſs occaſioned by the 
extravaſated fluids, this has been 
recommended in form of poultice 
and fomentation. | 

Mo. VitT. Aromatic — Pece 
toral. 


JALAPTUM [I. E.] Convolvuli 
FJalape Lin. Jalap. 

Jalap is the root of an American 
convolvulus, brought to us in thin 
tranſverſe flices from Xalapa, a 
province of New Spain. Such 
pieces ſhould be choſen as are moſt 
compact, hard, weighty, dark-co- 
loured, and abou'id moſt with black 
circular ſtriæ. Slices of briony root 
are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed 
with thoſe of jalap: ee may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their whiter co- 
lour and les compact texture, This 
root has no ſmell, and very little 
taſte upon the tongue; but when 
{wallowed, it affects the throat with 
a ſenſe of heat, and occaſions a 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva. 

Jalap in ſubſtance, taken in a 
doſe of about half a dram (leſs or 
more, according to the circum-— 
ſtances of the patient) in pletlioric, 
or cold ehlegmatic habits, proves an 
effeftual, and in general a ſafe pur- 
gative, performing its office mildly, 
ſeldom occaſioning nauſea or gripes, 
which too frequently accompany 
the other ſtrong cathartics. In - 
pochondriacal diforders, and hot bili- 
ous temperaments, it gripes violently, 
if the jalap be good; but rarely 
takes due effect as a purge. An 
extra, made by water, purges al- 
moſt univerſally, but weakly; and at 
the ſame time has à conſiderable - 
fe# by urine the root remaining 
after this proceſs, gripes violently. 
The pure re/in, prepared by fpirit of 
wine, ccafions mo/? violent gripings, 
and other terrible ſymptoms, but ſcarce 
proves at all cathartic; triturated. 
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fuck as abound with ſerous fluid: 
particularly in drep/y, anaſarca, and 
and cachexy, Thus far Geopravy. 
though Dr. CuLLen ſays, that he 
never knew it heating except when 
given in very large doſes, 

Mp. Virt. Cathartiic, 

PREP. Compound Powder — Fu. 
tract — Refin — and Tincture. 

JAPONICA TERRA, jive cat. 
chu, Mimoza Catechu Lin. Suppl. 5. 
[L. Z.] 

An inſpiſſated vegetable juice, 
prepared in the Eaſt-Indies from 
the fruit, as is ſuppoſed, of the 
areca palm-tree. It is dry and pul. 
verable, outwardly of a reddiſh co. 
lour, inwardly of a ſhining dark 
brown, almoſt black, with ſome 
caſt of red. When pure, it dif. 
ſolves totally in water, and almof 


with ſugar, or with almonds into the 
forms of an emulſion, or diſſolved in 
pirit and mixed with ſyrups, it purges 
plentifully in a ſmall doſe, without oc- 
caſtoning much diſorder : the part of 
the jalap remaining after the ſepa- 
ration of the reſin yields to water 
an extract, which has no effect as a 
cathartic, but operates powerfully by 
urine. 

Frederick Hoffman particularly 
cautions againſt giving this medi- 
cine to children, and aſſures us, 
that it will deſtroy appetite, weak - 
en the body, and perhaps occaſion 
even death. In this point this ce- 
lebrated practitioner was probably. 
deceived: children, whole veſſels 
are lax, and food ſoft and lubri- 
cating, bear -thefe kinds of medi- 
cines, as Geoffroy obſerves, better 


than adults. 
Jalap united with cryſtals of tar- 


tar, and well triturated, or alſo 
with hard ſugar, forms a very eaſy 
and pleaſant purgative; for it will 
operate in leſſer doſes than when 
taken by itſelf, and at the ſame 
time very moderately, and without 
griping. Jalap, unite1 with double 
its weight of ſalts of tartar, forms 
the compound powder of jalap; 
which may be taken in doſes of 
from two ſcruples to four, the ſim- 
ple powder only in half that quan- 
tity, which is ſuppoſed equal to 
ten or fifteen grains of the extract, 
or about Zij. of the tincture ; 
mixed with calomel it is conſi- 
dered a good anthelmintic; and 
hydragogue, and given in drop- 
es. 

It is not proper to adminiſter it 
in acute fevers, or in hot or d 
conſtitutions; for in theſe, like the 
reſt of acrid and irritating purga- 

tives, it aggravates the intenſe and 
often inflammatory heat in the viſ- 
cera; and produces a ſparing, nay, 
indeed, frequently not any evacu- 
ation at all. It is a moſt agreeable 
purgative in cold conftitutions, and 


totally in rectified ſpirit, As we 
uſually meet with it, a confider- 
able quantity of ſandy matter is 
left by both theſe menſtrua. Thi 
medicine is a mild aftringent, and 


Frequently employed as ſuch in alvin 


Auæxes, uterine profluvia, in laxi!y and 


debility of the viſcera in general, and 
in coughs proceeding from thin acrid 
defluxions. It is often ſuffered to 
diſſolve leiſurely in the mouth as a 
topical aſtringent for laxities and 
exulcerations in the gums, for ab- 
thous ulcers in the mouth, and fm 
lar affections. Its taſte is mort 
agreeable than that of moſt other 
ſubſtances of this claſs; chene 
for ſome time, it leaves a kindo 
ſweetiſhneſs in the mouth. Tit 
troches and tincture, kept 0 the 
ſhops, are very elegant prep 


ations of it. 


FASMINI flos : Faſmini of 
nalis Lin. Jaſmine ; the flowers. 

This is a ſmall tree, common! 
planted in our gardens. The. 53 
ers have a ſtrong ſmell, le 
liked by moſt people; eh 
oils extract their fragrance d, 
fuſion; and water elevates 
what of it in diſtillation; but de 


Part Il. 


jak oil has hitherto been ob- 

— from them : the diſtilled 
water, kept for a little time, loſes 
its odour. As to their medical vir- 
tues, the preſent practice expects 
not any from them, notwithſtand- 
ing they have been recommended 
or promoting delivery, curing ulcer- 
ation. of the uterus, &. 

Mu p. VirT. Stimulant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. Acipenſer 
ruth enus et Huſo 145 5 1 . Nat . F iſu- 
glue, or iſing-glaſs [L.] ; 

This is a ſolid glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, obtained from a large kind 
of iſh, of the ſturgeon kind, caught 
in the ſeas of Muſcovy. The ſkin, 
and ſome other parts of the animal, 
are boiled in water, the decoction 
alpiſſated to a proper conſiſtence, 
ind then poured out ſo as to form- 
hin cakes; theſe are either further 
xſiccated till perfectly dry, or cut 
vhilſt ſoft into ſlices, which are 
ffterwards bent, or rolled up into 
piral, horſe-ſhoe, and other ſhapes. 
But it has lately been. declared b 
Ir. Jackſon to be the air- bladder, 
nteſtines, and other membranous 
parts of fiſhes freed from their na— 
ural mucus, rolled up, and dried, 
This glue is more employed for 
echanic purpoſes than in medi- 
ine. It may be given in a hin 
rimonious tate of the juices, after 
e ſame manner as the vegetable 
ms and mucilages ; regard being 
ad to their different diſpoſition to 
utreſcence. 
It is given in fluor albus, conti- 
ned diarrhoea, and other weak- 
ſes, boiled into a jelly with milk, 
A ſtrong ſolution in water, 
hen ſpread on ſilk, forms an ele- 
zut plaſter, which joined with 
ys and balſams takes the name 
cnrt-plaſter. 
IMPER A TORTE radix : Impe- 
"Me iruthium Lin, Maſter-wort; 
e root [ E.] 
= is a native of the Alps and 

nean mountains, and ſome 


, 
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parts of Germany, whence we are 
ſupplied with roots fuperiox,zn aro- 
matic flavour to thoſe raiſed in our 
gardens, The ſmell of this root is 
very fragrant; its taſte bitteriſh, 
warm, and pungent, glowing in 


the mouth for a long time after it 


has been chewed. This fimple, 
though undoubtedly an elegant 
aromatic, 1s not regarded in the 
preſent practice: it is ſcarcely ever 
directed in extemporaneous pre- 
ſcription, and the only officinal 
compoſition it has a place in, is the 
plague-water of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœia. Its flavour is 
ſimilar to that of angelica,. but 
ſtronger. 

Me pb. VIRr. Aromatic, q 

IPECACUANHA [L. E.] A 
root brought from the Spanith 
Weſt-Indies. : | 

It is divided into two ſorts, Pe. 
ruvian and Brazilian: but the eye 
diſtinguiſhes three, aſn- coloured or 
grey, brown, and white. The 2 
coloured, or Peruvian ipecacuanha 


of the ſhops, is a ſmall wrinkled 


root, bent and contorted into a 
great variety of figures, brought 
over in ſhort pieces, full of wrin- 
kles, and deep circular fiſſures, 
quite down to a ſmall white woody 
fibre that runs in the middle of 
each piece: the cortical part is 
compact, brittle, looks ſmooth and 
reſinous upon breaking: it has very 
little ſmell; the taſte is bitteriſh and - 
ſubacrid, covering the tongue, as 
it were, with a kind of mucilage. 
The brown is ſmall, and ſomewhat ' 
more wrinkled than the foregoing, 


of a brown or blackiſh colour with» 


out, and white within; this is 
brought from Brazil. The white 
ſort is woody, has no wrinkles, 
and no perceptible bitterneſs in 
taſte. The firſt fort (the aſh-co- 
loured or grey ipecacuanha) is that 
uſually preferred for medicinal uſe. 
The brown has been ſometimes ob- 
ſerved, even 3 ſmall doſe, to 
12 
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produce violent effects. The white, 
though taken in a large one, has 
ſcarce any effect at all: Mr. Geot- 
froy calls this ſort baſtard 1peca- 
cuanha, and complains that it is 
an impoſition upon the public. 
To whit ſpecies of plant the ipe- 
cacuanha belongs, has not as yet 
been determined. Geoffroy, Neu- 
mann, Dale, and Sir Hans Sloane, 
iaform us, that the roots of a kind 
of apocynum (dog's bane) are too 
frequently brought over inſtead of 
it: and inſtances are given of ill 
conſequences following from the 
uſe of theſe roots. If the marks 
above laid down, particularly the 
aſh-colour, bitterneſs, deep wrin- 
kles, and bitteriſh taſte, be care- 
fully attended to, all miſtakes of 
this kind may be prevented. 
Ipecacuanha was firſt brought 
into Enrope about the middle of 
the laſt century, and an account of 
it publiſned about the ſame time 
by Piſo; but it did not come in— 
to general uſe till about the year 
1686, when Helvetius, under the 
patron ge of Lewis XIV. intro- 
duced it into practice. Chis root 15 
one F the milileſt and ſaſeſt emetic. 
we are acquainted with; and has 
this peculiar advantage, that , rt 
fhould not eperate by vomit, it paſyes 
by the other emunttories. It was 
rſt introduced among us with the 
character of an almo;; infallible re- 
medy in d ſenteries and other mvete- 
rate fluxes; as allo in d'/orders pro- 
ceedin'» from o ti of long fiand- 
ing: nor has it loſt much of its 
reputation by time. In dy/enteries, 
it almoſt always. produces happy H. 
feds, and often periorins a cure 1n 
a very thort ſpace of time. In other 
fluxes of the belly, in beginning dy/cn- 
teries, and /uch as are of a malignant 
hind, or where the patient breathes a 
tainted air, it has not been found 
equally ſucceſsful. In theſe caſes, 
it is neceſſary to continue the uſe 
of this medicine for ſeveral days, 
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and to join with it opiates, giz. 
phoretics, and the like. This rogt 
given in ſubſtance, is as effeftual, i 
not more ſo than any of the pre, arafim 
of it the pure refin acts as a ftrons 
irritating emetic, but is of little 
ſervice in dyſenteries ; whilſt au 
extract prepared with water is al. 
molt of equal ſervice in theſc caſe 
with the root itſelf, though it ha 
little effect as an emetic. Geoffroy 
concludes hence, that the chief vir. 
tue of 1pecacuania in dyſenteriey 
depends upon its gummy ſubſtance, 
winch lining the inteſtines with a 
ſoft mucilage, when their own mu— 
cus has been abraded, occations 
their exulcerations to heal, and de. 
fends them from the acrimony of 
the juices: and that the refinous 
part, in which the emetic quality 
reſides, is required, where the mu. 
bific matter is lodg-d in the gland; 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, But 
if the virtues of this root were en- 
tirely owing to its mucilaginous or, 
gummy part, pure gums, or much 
lages, might be employed to qual 
advantage. Water, aſliſted by a 
boiling heat, takes up from all ve- 
getables a conſiderable portion dl 
rehnous along with the gummy 
matter. If the ipecacuania . 
maining after the action of watt 
be digeſted with pure ſpirit, it il 
not yieid half ſo much rein 254 
firſt: ſo that the aqueous extrad 
differs from the crude root only 10 
degree, being proportionaÞi! i 
reſinous, and haying lefs el 
both as an emetic, and in the dit 
of dyſenteries. The virtues oi 
cacuanha, in this diſorder, depend 
upon its promoting perſpirano 
the freedom of which 15 here of tt 
utmoſt importance, and an 1nCreals 
of which, even in an healthful p# 
ſon, is generally obſerved te lp 
prels the evacuation by ev *, 
dyſenteries, the {kin is for the 
part dry and tenſe, and pa 
tion obſtructed ; the common ® 
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horetics paſs off without effect 
hrough the inteſtinal canal: ſinall 
oſes of this root have been admi- 
Lifter: d with the beſt effects, prov- 
Ing both laxative and dlaphoretic : 
ut ip: cacuanha, if the patient, af- 
er a puke or two, be covered up 
arm, brings on a plentiful ſweat, 
\fter the removal of the dyſentery, 
t is neceſſury to continue the uſe 
{ the medicine for ſome time lon- 
ber, in order to prevent a relapſe. 
For this purpoſe, a few grains, di- 
ided into ſeveral doſes, fo as not 
o occaſion any ſenGble evacuation, 
ay be exhibited every day; by 
hich means the cure is effectually 
tab iſhed. And indeed ſmall dotes, 
piven even from the beginning, 
have been often found to have bet- 
er effects in the cure of this diſeaſe 
han larger ones, Geoffroy in- 
rms us, from his own experience, 
hat he has obſerved ten grains 
f the powder to act as effectually 
3 a ſcruple or two; and there- 
ore confines the doſe betwixt fix 
nd ten grains: it has lately been 
oun4, that even ſmaller doſes prove 
unciently emetic. The only ofh- 
inal preparation of this root is a 
incture made in wine. 

Dr. Akenfide remarks, that where 
thing contraindicates repeated 
omiting, he knows no medicine 
0 eltectual as ipecacuanha, in / 
ae afthmas, In violent parox- 
ns, a ſcruple procures relief 
mnecately ; where the diſeaſe is 
Mitel, from three to five grains 
very morning, or from five to ten 
very Ot.:er morning, may be given 
oa month or fix weeks. It has 
110 been ſucceſsfully uſed in hæ- 
ages? in menorrhagia one 
14 ot, or half a grain given every 
ir hours, has been ſaid to effect 
cure In catarrhal, or even con— 
ünptive caſes, as well as in vari- 
* fever ſmall doſes have 

of great uſe. 


latermittents have been cured by 
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giving five grains, or enough to 
excite nauſea, an hour before the 
acceſſion of the fit was expected. 
They have alſo been ſucceſsfully 
treated by ipe cacuanha given as an 
emetic at the time of the acceſſion, 
or at tbe end of the cold ſtage. 
When combined with opium, it 
affords us the moſt uſeful and ac- 
tive ſweating medigine of which 
we are in poſieſhon, 

A full doſe of ipecacuanha in 
powder is one ſcruple, as an eme- 
tic; as a diaphoretic, from halt a 
grain to three: and of ipecacnan- 
ha wine, in the firſt intention, from 
Zij. to 3; xij.; in the latter, from 
from twenty to forty drops with a 
fourth part or more of tincture of 
opium. 

Mb. VIE T. Emetic — Diapho- 
retic. 

PREP. Powder — compound Poww- 
der — Tincture. 

IRIDIS FLORENTINZA ra- 
dix : L. S. P. Florentine orris; the 
root [L. E.] 

There are ſeveral varieties of this 
plant cultivated in our gardens on 
account of the elegance of their 
flowers. The roots, when recent, 
have a bitter, acrid, naulecus taſte, 
and taken into the body prove 
fReronsly cathartic; and hence the 
juice is recommended in dropice, 
in a doſe of three or four ſcruples. 
By drying they loſe this quality, 


yet ſtill retain a ſomewhat pungent, 
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— 


vitteriſh taſte: their fmell in this 


ſtaie is of the aromatic kind; thoe 
produced in the warmer climates 
have a very grateful flavour, ap- 
proaching to that of March vio» 
lets: hence the uſe of the Floren- 
tine iris in perfumes, and for Ha- 
vouring liquors. In the aried ſtate 
in which we have it. it is conſi- 
dered as a very inſignificant pe- 
Tor ant. : 

TJUGLANS. Fuglans regia L. 
S. P. Walnut; the unripe fruit 
110 
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A watery extract prepared from lation of the oil, Ears through! 


the unripe fruit of this tree gather- 


ed at the accuſtomary time of pick- 


ling, has an acrid, bitteriſh, ſlight- 
ly aromatic taſte, not diſagreeable, 
and is employed chiefly as an an- 
thelmintic. For this purpoſe a 
ſolution of the extract is diſſolved 
in half an ounce of cinnamon wa— 
ter, of which from twenty to thirty 
drops are given at firſt thrice a 
day to infants two or three years 
old, and afterwards from forty to 
fifty, for ſix or eight days; the 
third or fifth day giving a purga- 
tive, with or without calomel. 
Mx p. VirT. Opening and Anthel- 

MiNtic, 

PRE. Inſpiſſated Fuice. 

FUNIPERT baccæ, cacumen.— 
Funiperi communis Lin. Juniper; 
the berries and tops [L. E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, grow- 
ing upon heaths and hilly grounds 


in all the parts of Europe: the 


wood and reſin are not at preſent 
made uſe of for medicinal pur- 
poſes : the berries are brought from 
Holland, where this ſhrub 1s very 
plentiful. 

Juniper berries have a ſtrong, 
not diſagreeable ſmell; and a 
warm, pungent, ſweet taſte, which, 
if they be long chewed, or pre- 
viouſly well bruiſed, is followed 
by a bitteriſh one. The pungency 
ſeems to reſide in the bark; the 
feveet in the juice ; the aromatic fla- 
wour in oily veſicles, ſpread through 
the ſubſtance of the pulp, and di- 


ftinguiſhable even by the eye; and 


the bitter in the ſeeds: the freſh 
berries yield, on expreſſion, a rich, 
ſweet, honey-like, aromatic juice; 
I previouſly pounded fo as to break 
the ſeeds, the juice proves tart and 
bitter. 

Theſe berries are uſeful carmina- 
tives and fomachics ; are chiefly uſed 
for their diuretic effects; and are 
conſidered alto as diaphoretics. The 
liquor remaining after the diſtil- 


ſtrainer, and gently exhaled to th 
conſiſtence of a rob, proves like, 
wiſe a medicine of great utiliy 
and in many caſes is perhaps pr. 
terable to the oil, or berry itſelf 
Hoffman is expreſsly of this opini. 
on, and itrongly recommends it i 
debility of the flomach and intefting 
and ſays it is particularly of ſervice 
to old people who are ſubject t tl, 
diſorders, or labour under a drficuly 
with regard to the urinary excretiu: 
this rob is of a dark, browniſh vel. 
low colour, a balſamic ſweet taſte 
with a little of the bitter, accord- 
ing as the ſeeds in the berry have 
been more or leſs bruiſed, 

Cullen is of a. very diffrent 
opinion. Hethinks this rob an iner 
ſubſtance, and that the berries de. 
rive all their properties from the 
eſſential oil, which is like that of 
turpentine, but of a more agrees. 
ble odour : — this oil in doſes of 
two or three drops is found to be 
an active ſtimulant. The berris 
are chiefly taken in infuſion, to 
which is added a proper propor- 
tion of gin, and this is thougit 
to form a proper drink for zi 
patents. 

Mev. VIE Tr. Carminative — di. 
mackhic—and Dzuretic. 

Prey. A compound Spirit = and 
Eſfjential Oil. 


KERMES, Coccus quercis (+ 
cifere Lin, Kermes ; the grain. 

Theſe grains appear, when freſl 
full of ſmall, reddiſh ovula, d 
animalcules, of which they dt 
the nidus. On expreſſion, tie 
yield a red juice, of a bitten, 
ſomewhat rough and pungent tate, 
and a not unpleaſant ſmell : tu 
is brought to us from the ſouth 0 
France. The grains themſelve 
are cured by ſprinkling with ve 
gar before exficcation : this bie, 
vents the excluſion of the o 
kills ſuch of the animals as ate © 


Part II. 


hatched; otherwiſe, they 
= into a winged inſect, leav- 
ing the grain an empty huſk. : 

Kermes, conſidered as a medi- 
cine, is a grateful, very mild reſirin- 
gent, and corroborant. In this light 
it was looked upon by the Greeks. 
The Arabians added a cordial vir- 
ive, European writers alſo have in 
general recemmended 1t for exhila- 
rating the ſpirits, and against palpi- 
tations of the heart ; but more parti- 
cularly for promoting birth, and pre- 
venting abortion, I have known, 
ſays Geoffroy, many women, who 
had never reached the end of preg- 
nancy, made joyful mothers by the 
uſe of pills compoſed of &ermes, 
germin ovor. exficcat. and confectio de 
byacintho (a compoſition contain- 
ing ſome vegetable aſtringents and 
aromatics, together with gold and 
filver leaf, four precious ſtones, and 
other ingredients of lefs value) : 
three of theſe pills muſt be taken 
for the firſt doſe, and this repeated 
three times, at the interval of twice 
three hours; after which three pills 
more are to be taken every morn- 
ing on the three laſt days of the 
moon in every month till delivery. 
$ Notwithſtanding this affertion, we 
conceive our readers will with us 
believe, that neither the kermes, 
nor its auxiliaries, are to be much 
depended on. 

Mep. VIX. Aflringent — Corro- 
lerant. 

Prep, Confect ion. 

KINO. Gummi rubrum aſtrins 
gens D'* Fothergill in Med. O8/. 
Kin L. E.] Red aſtringent gum 
from Gambia : ſuppoſed. to exude 
from inciſions made in the trunks 
of certain trees called pan de ſan- 
he, growing in the inland parts of 
Africa, | 

It is very friable, ſo as to be 
crumbled in pieces by the hands ; 
of an Opake dark reddiſh colour 
nclining to black; when reduced 


lo Powder, of a deep brick red, It 
| „ 
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has a reſemblance to catechu, but 
is more red and aſtringent. Great. 
part of it diſſolves readily in the 
mouth, diſcovering a ſtrong but 
* aſtringency. The red a- 
ringent gum from New South 
Wales is very ſimilar to kino. 
It has been uſeful in ſome uterine 
hemorrhages, particularly after 
child-bearing. 

It is ſoluble in aqueous and ſpiri- 
tuous menſtrua. The Edinburgh 
college have now received this gum 
as an officinal, and have directed a + 
tincture, in which two ounces of 
it are diſſolved in a pound and an 
half of proof ſpirit. One part of 
kino united with three s of 
alum, Dr. Cullen ſays, has proved 
one of the moſt powerful aſtrin- 
gents with which he was ever aC- 
quainted. This compoſition may. 
be giver. from five to fifteen grains 
or more every four hours in ute- 
rine and pulmonary hemorrhage. 
Forty grains of gum arabic added 
to 3j. of kino and a proper 2 
tity of ſyrup of white poppy, forms 
an agreeable aſtringent linctus; of 
which a acute) may be taken 
occaſionally, | 

It is recommended in 4i/orders 


from laxity ana acrimony, habitual 


diarrh&as, fluor albus, and ſeminal 
weakneſſes. 

Mev. VI r. Aftringent. 
PRE. Tin#ure — Styptic Powder. 


LAC. Milk. 

Milk appears to be a vegetable 
juice, with little or nothing of an 
animal nature. The quality and 
uſes of this ſoft nutritious liquor 
are in general well known: we 


ſhall therefore, in this place, only 


give an account of ſome experi- 
ments, pointing out the alterations 
it undergoes from different admix- 
tures, and the difference in quality 
of the milk of different animals. 

New milk mixes uniformly with 
common water, the mineral chaly- 


M 4 


beate waters, wines and malt li 
quors that are not acid, weak vi- 


nous ſpirits, ſolutions of ſugar, 


ſoaps, and neutral ſalts; but not 
with oils expreſſed or diſtilled. 
Acids both mineral and vegetable 
coagulate it; as alſo do fixt and 
volatile alkalies, and highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine: the curd made 
by acids is in part reſolved azain 
by alkaline liquors, as that made by 
alkalies is by acids, Neutral falts, 
nitre in particular, preſerve it from 


- coacuizting ſpontaneouſly; and like- 


wite render it leſs eaſily coagulable 
by acids. TEES 


Upon evapo- 


rating twelve of dry matter 
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There remained 


Part IT, 


The human milk is the ſwecteſt 
of theſe liquors, and that of alles 
next to it. This latter is the wp 
dilute of them all; on ſufferin 
it to coagulate ſpontaneouſly, the 
curd ſcarce amounted to two drams, 
from twelve ounces, whilſt that of 
cows' milk was tive times as much: 
the coagulum of aſſes'“ milk, even 
when made by acids, forms only 
into fine light flakes which ſwim in 
the ſerum ; that of goats* milk con- 


cretes into more compact maſſe, 
which ſink. 


From which water extraRed ! 
ſweet ſaline ſubſtance, amount. 


ounces of ing, when exliccated, to 
| drams. drams. 
Cows? milk 13 14 1 
9 
Goats' milk 125 14 
Human milk 8 6 
Aſſes milk 8 6 


The ſaline ſubſtance obtained 
from aſſes' milk was white, and 
ſweet as ſugar; that of the others 
brown or yellow, and conſiderably 
leſs ſweet; that of cows' milk, the 
leaſt tweet of all. It appears, there- 
fore, that aſſes' milk contains more 
ſerum, and much more of a tac- 
charine ſaline matter, than that of 
cows and goats; and that theſe 
two abound moſt with unctuous 
groſs matter: hence theſe are found 
to be moſt nutritious, whilſt the 
firſt proves moſt effectual as an 
aperient and detergent. 

The inſpiſſated reſiduum of milk, 
digeſted with about as much water 
as was waſted in the evaporation, 
yields an elegant kind of whey, 
more agreeable in taſte, and which 
keeps better, than that made in the 


common manner. This liquor pro- 


motes the natural ſecretions 1n ge- 
neral, and, if its afe be duly conti- 
nued, does good ſervice in ſcorbu- 


animals feeding on green herbs 1s 


tic, and other diſorders proceeding 
from thick phlegm aud ob{lructions 
of the viſcera. 

There are confiderable differ. 
ences iu the milk of the ſame ani. 
mal, according to its different zl. 
ment. Dioſcorides relates, that tie 
milk of goats, who fred on the cam. 
mony plant and ſpurges proved ci. 
thartic: and examples are given in 
the Acta Haffnienſia of bitter milk 
from the animal's having eaten 
wormwood. It is a common obſet. 
vation, that cathartics and ſpir tu. 
ous liquors given to a nurſe affect 
the child: and that the milk of 


much more dilute than when the) 
are fed with dry ores. Hoff nan, 
from whom moſt of the fore 
obſervations are taken, carrie» this 
point ſo far, as to direct the an? 
to be dieted according to the diſeat 
for which its milk is to be drank. 
Milk in a medicinal vicw © 


Part I. 


Gdered as an emollient, an analep- 


and corroborant.—Butter-milk, 
as containing a ſweet and acid, is 
certainly laxative, though not 
ſtrongly ſo without large quanti- 
ties have bren taken. 

„ A, gummi-reſiua * Croton 
lace. ferum Lin. Lac, gum-refin. 

This is a fort of wax, of a red 
colour, collected in tue Eaſt- Indies 
br certain inſects, and depofited on 
ticks faſtened for that purpoſe in 
the earth. It is brought over ei- 
ther adhering to the ſticks, or in 
ſmall tranſparent grains, or in ſe- 
mi-tranſparent flat cakes : the firſt 
is called i- lac, the ſecond /ced- 
Lc, and the third fell-lac, On 
breaking a piece of ſtick- lac, it ap- 
pears compoſed of regular cells 
lice the honeycomb, with ſmall 
corpuſcles of a deep red colour 
lodg-d in them. Theſe are the 
young inſets, and to theſe the lac 
owes its tinFture; for when freed 
from them its colour is very dilute. 
The ſhell and ſecd lacs, which do 
not exhibit any inſets or cellular 
appearance upon breaking. are fup- 
poted to be artificial prepar tions 
of the other: the ſeed fort is ſaid 
to be the ſticx-lac bruiſed and rob- 
bed of i more ſoluble parts; and 
the ſhell to be the ſeed lac, melted 
and formed into cakes. The ftic/- 
lac therefore is the genuine fort, and 
g alone to be employed for medi- 
ciual pur, ales. This COncrete is of 
great elteem in Germany and other 
countries, for laxity and ſpongineſi of 
the gums, proceeriing from cold, or 
a ſcorbutic habit. For this uſe the 
lac is boiled in water, with the ad- 
Uition of a little alum, which pro- 
motes its ſolution: or a tincture is 
made from it with rectified ſpirit, 
This tinezure is recommended a. fo in- 
ih in the fluor aibus, and in rheu- 
matic and ſcorbatec diſorders : it has 
a grateful ſinell, and a not unplea- 
int, bitteriſh, aſtringent taſte : in 
le Edinburgh Pharmacopcia, a 


tic, 
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tincture is directed to be made with 


ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs. The prin- 
cipal uſe of lac among us is in cer» 
tain mechanic arts as a colour- 


ing drug, and for making ſealing- 
wax, 

Med. VIS r. Afringent, 

PREP. [infure. 

LACTUCA VIROSA. Liz. 
Strong-ſcented Lettuce [L.] 

The upper leaves of this plant 
are jagged about the edges, the 
tower are not, In Britain it is in- 
digenous, found in hedges and by 
the ſide of ditches, aud flowers in 
June. It differs widely in 1ts qua- 
lity from, the garden lettuce; it 


ſwells ſtrongly of opium, and ap- 


pears to participate in no {mall de- 
gree of its virtues: the narcotic 
powers rel(id- in its milky juice. It 
is ſaid to guench thir/?, ro be greatly 
laxative, ,owerſully diuretic, ſome- 
what d:aphoretic, and not diſagree- 
able to the ſtomacn; but during its 
operation plentiful dilution is al- 
lowed, It is given in form of in- 
ſpiſſated juice, in ſmall doſes, and 
recommended in dropſies: though 
in that qᷓ ſcaſe of long ſtanding from 
viſceral obſtructions, it has been 
adminiſtered to the quantity of half 
an ounce in the day. Out of twen- 
ty-four dropfical patients, ac- 
cording to the account of Dr. 
Collin of Vienna, twenty-three 
were cured, 

Mud. VIßr. Diuretic = Diaplo- 
retic — Laxative. ; 

Pree, 1[/piſſated Juice. 

LADANUM II.] 

This is a reſinous ſubſtance ex- 
uding upon the leaves of the ciftus 
Cretica Lin. This reſin is ſaid to 
have been formerly collected trom 
the beards of goats who brouzed 
the leaves of the ciſtus : at preſent, 
a kind of rake, with ſeveral ſtraps 
or thongs of ſkins fixed to it, is 
drawn lightly over the ſhrub, ſo 
as to take up the unctuous juice, 


which is afterwards ſcraped off 


1 
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with knives. It is rarely met with 
pure, even in the places which 
produce it; the duſt, blown upon 
the plant by the wind, i 
with the tenacious juice. The in- 
habitants are alſo faid to mix with 
it a certain black ſand. In the 
ſhops two. forts are met with : the 
better (which is very rare) is in 
dark-coloured, almoſt black maſſes, 
of the conſiſtence of a ſoft plaſter, 
which grows ftill ſofter upon bein 
handled; of a very agreeable ſmell, 
and of a light pungent bitteriſh 
taſte: the other fort is harder, not 
fo dark-coloured, in long rolls coil- 
ed up: this is of a much weaker 
ſmell than the former, and has a 
large admixture of a fine ſand, 
which in the ladanum examined 
by the French academy made up 
three-fourths of the maſs. Rectified 
ſpirit of wine almoſt entirely diſ- 
ſolves pure ladanum, leaving only 
a ſmall portion of gummy matter 
which has no taſte or ſmell : and 
hence this refin may be thus excel- 
lently purified for internal purpoſes. 
This is only uſed externally ; the 
emplaſtrum ladani forms an ele- 
gant ſtomach plaſter, and from its 
moderate adheſi ve quality eaſily ad- 
mits of being taken off, to renew 
the volatile eſſentials. 

LAMIT ALBI folia, flores : 
White archangel, or dead net- 
tle; the leaves and flowers. 

This grows wild in hedges; and 
flowers in April and May. The 
flowers have been particularly ce- 
lebrated in uterine fluors, and other 
female weakneſſes, as alſo in diſor- 
ders of the lungs ; but they appear 
to be of very. weak virtue. 

LAPATHUM. Dock; the roots. 

We have ten or eleven docks 
growing wild in England, the roots 
of moſt of which are brought to 
market promiſcuouſly; though, two 
have been generally directed by 
phyſicians in preference to the 
others. Theſe are: 

OAXAYLAPATHUM: Rumex- ac- 


utus Lin, The dock with long 
narrow, ſharp - pointed leave, 
not curled up about the edpes, 
LE. | 
HYDROLAPATHUM : Nine, 
aquaticus Lin. The great water. 
dock [E.] 5 

The leaves of the docks gently 
looſen the belly, and have fome. 
times been made ingredients in de. 
coctions for removing a coftive hal 
The roots are celebrated for the 
cure of /corbutic and cutaneous ti. 
orders, both exhibited Internally, 
and applied externally in ointments, 
cataplaſms, and fomentations, - 
Muntingius publiſhed a treatiſe on 
theſe plants in the year 1681, in 
which he endeavours to prove, that 
our great water-dock is the er 
Britannica of the ancients : and 
indeed the deſcription which Dio- 
ſcorides gives of the latter, does 
not ill agree to the former. This 
author therefore attributes to the 
hydrolapathum all the virtues aſcribed 
of old to the Britannica, particu- 
larly recommending it in the ſcur- 
vy and all its ſymptoms. Where 
this diſorder is of very long ffand- 
ing, ſo as not to yield to the Hh 
lapathum alone, he directs a compo- 
fition, by the uſe of which, he lays 
even the venereal lues will, in? 
ſhort time, be effectually cured, 
Six ounces of the roots of the water: 
dock, with two of ſaffron ; and of 
mace, cinnamon, gentian root, l. 
quorice root, and black pepper, 
each three ounces (or, where the 
pepper is improper, {tx ounces of 
liquorice), are to be reduced into 
coarſe powder, and put into à MI 
ture of two gallons of wine, with 
half a gallon of ſtrong vinegar, ® 
the yolks of three eggs; and tit 
whole digeſted, with a — 
warmth, for three days, in a glatt 
veſſel, Tlofe ſtopt: from — 
ſix ounces of this liquor are te 
taken every morning on an emp- 
ſtomach, for fourteen 0! wen!) 
days, or longer, 
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It has been conſidered as a pow 
erful antiſcorbutic, taken internal- 
Iv: and a ſtrong decoction of it is 
ſaid to put a ſtop to eating ulcers 
in the mouth and tonſils, cures 
ſpongy gums, Kc. BOERHAAVE, 
from his own experience, extols it 
as uſeful in ſcorbutic, rheumatic, 
and cutaneous diſorders; alſo in 
diſorders from obſtructed viſcera. 
It is ſaid to have been evidently 
uſeful in aſſiſting the ſtomach in 
the office of digeſtion; and the root 
dried and powdered is reported to 
be a powerful antiſeptic. This has 
a ſo been recommended as an ex- 
cellent dentrifice. Should the pow- 
der be diſagreeable to the ſtomach, 
a decoction of half a pound of the 
bark of the root boiled in fix pints 
of water till reduced to four, will 
anſwer every purpoſe; of which 
half a pint ſhould be taken warm 
four times a day. — However, not- 
withſtanding the high character it 
has maintained, there are ſome phy- 
ſicians who do not think it mate- 
rally differs from other aſtringents; 
and are therefore very doubtful a- 
bout the great virtues aſcribed to it. 

Mep. VIRT. Alterant and Lax- 
alle, 

LAVENDUL@A flores : Laven- 
ale ſpic Lin. Lavender; the 
flowers [E. L.] 


theſe plants; but all have a fragrant 
ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bit- 
teriſh taſte; the broad-leaved ſort 
15 the ſtrongeſt in both reſpects, and 
yields in diſtillation thrice as much 
eſſential oil as the other; its oil is 
allo hotter, and ſpecifically heavier. 
Hence in the ſouthern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow 
wid, this only is made uſe of for 
the iſtillation of what is called oil 
of ſoike. The narrow-leaved is 
the ſort commonly met with in our 
gardens. | 

Lavender is a warm aromatic; 
and, whether given internally, or ex- 
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ternally applied, it is a powerful 


There are different varieties of . 


— 


IZ1 


ſtimulant to the nervous ſyſtem. It 
is principally recommended in ver- 
tigoes, palſies, tremors, ſuppreſſion of 


the menſtrual evacuations ; and in ge- 
neral in all diſorders of the head, 
nerves, and uterus, proceeding from 
a weakneſs of the ſolids, and lentor 
or ſluggiſhneſs of the juices. It 
is ſometimes alſo uſed externally. 
in fomentations for paralytic limbs. 
The diſtilled oil 1s particularly ce- 
lebrated for deſtroying the pediculi 
inguinales and other cutaneous in- 
ſects. If ſoft ſpongy paper dipt in 
this oil, either alone, or mixed with 
that of almonds, be applied at night 
to the parts infeſted by inſects, they 
will certainly, ſays Geoffroy, be all 
found dead in the morning. 

Mep. VIE. Cordial Aromatic 
mm Nervous Stimulant, 

PRE. Spirit Compound Spiri. 
Efential Oil. 

LAURI folia, bacce : Lauri no- 
bilis Lin. The bay- tree; its leaves 
and berries [L. E.] 


Theſe are generally brought 


from the Straits, though the tree 
bears the colds of our own climate. 
They have a moderately ſtrong 
aromatic ſmell, and a warm, bit- 
teriſh, pungent taſte ; the berries 
are ſtronger in both reſpects than 
the leaves, and afford in diſtillation 
a larger quantity of aromatic eſſen- 
tial oil ; they- yield alſo an almoſt 
inſipid oil to the preſs, in conſe- 
quence of which they prove unc- 
tuous in the mouth, Theſe fim- 
ples are warm carminative medicines 
and ſometimes exhibited in this in- 
tention againſt flatulent colies ; and 
likewiſe in hyferical diſorders. 
Bergius, who recommends them 
only in hyſterics, conſiders them 
alſo as flomachic, reſolvent, emmena- 


gogue, diuretic, and diaphoretic. In- 


deed they have long been thought 
to act with peculiar power on the 
uterine ſyſtem, and therefore are 
we cautioned agaiuſt their uſe in 


| 
1 
[ 
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pregnancy, However, they are 
ſeidom uſed but in fomentations 
and cataplaſms. : 

Mep. Virr. 
Antiſpaſmedic. 

Prey. Hſential Oil Doſe, one to 
five drops. 

LENTISC US: P:i/tachia Lenti/- 
cus I. in. The lentiic, or maſtich 
tree; the wood. 

This tree, or ſhrub, is a native 
of the warm climates, but bears the 
common winters of our own, The 
wood is brought to us in thick 
knotty pieces, covered with an afſh- 
coloured bark, and white within, 
of a rough, ſomewhat pungent, 
taſte, and an agrecable though 
faint ſmell ; the ſmaller tough ſprigs 
are both in taſte and ſmell the 
ſtrongeſt. This wood is accounted 
a mild balſamic rejiringent ; a decoc-— 
tion of it is in the German epheme- 
rides dignified with the title of ve— 
getable aurum porabile, and {tronply 
recommended in catarrhs, nauſer, 
and weakneſs of the flomach; tor 
firengtheniug the tone of the viſcera in 
general, and promoting the urinary ſe- 
cretion. 

This is the tree which in the 


Carminative and 


iſland Chio affords the reſin called 


maſtich. See MaSIICRHE. 
Map. VIE T. Aftringent— Tonic 
Diuretic. 
LEVISTICI radix, ſemen, Herba. 
Ligufticum Leviflicum, Lovage; 
the herb, root, and ſeed [E. 


This is a large umbelliferous 


plant, cul ivated with us in gardens, 
The root nearly agrees in quality 
with that of angelica: the principal 
difference is, that the lovage root 
has a ſtronger ſmell, and a ſome— 
what leſs pungent taſte, accompa- 
nied with a more durable ſweetneſs : 
the ſeeds are rather warmer than the 
root. Theſe ſimples, though cer- 


tainly capable of being applied to 
uſeful purpoſes, are not at preſent 
regarded : neither of them 1s direCt- 
ed in extemporaneous preſcription, 
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and the root enters no officinal 
compoſition. 

Mev. Virt. Aromatic. 

LICHEN CINEREUS T R. 
RESTRIS: Lichen caninus I jp, 
Aſh-coloured ground liveruer. 

This conſiſts of pretty thick di. 
gitated leaves, flat above, of a rej. 
cular texture underneath, and aſt. 
ened to the earth by ſmall fibres: 
the leaves when in perfection are 
of an aſli- colour; by age they be. 
come darker- coloured or reddit, 
It is met with on. commons and 
open heaths, where it quickly 
ſpreads on the ground. Dr, Mea! 
informs us, that this plant grows in 
all countries, and has been brought 
over from America along with the 
Peruvian bark: that it is fonnd at 
all times, but ovght to be gathered 
from autumn to winter, as being 
then in its freſheſt vigour 

This ſimple is ſaid to be a worn 
diuretic; but the taſte diſcovers in 
It Iitile or no warmth. It is chicfly 
celebrated for its virtue in the une 
of the diſorders occaſioned by the bite 
of a mad deg. An account of the 
remarkable effects in theſe caſes 
of a powder compoſed of the dricd 
leaves and pepper, was communi 
cated to the Royal Society by Mi. 
Dampier, and publiſhed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſad ions, No. 23). 
This powder was afterwards intert- 
ed (in the year 1721) into the Lon— 
don Pharmacopoeia, under the title 
of pulvis antilyſus, at the defire of 
an eminent phyſician, who bad 
great experience of its good effects. 
Some years aſter, the iaine gentic- 
man publiſned and diſt erfed a pa- 
per containing the method ot Cure, 
which he had in a great number df 
inſtances conſtantly found ſuccels- 
ful. In this paper, the directions 
were to the following effect: Let 
& the patient be blooded nine ot 
& ten ounces; and afterwards take 
« a dram and a half of the po” 


« der every. morning faſting, lor 
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« four mornings ſucceſſively, in 
« half a pint of cows' milk, warm. 
« Atter theſe four doſes are taken, 
6« the patient muſt go into the cold 
« bath, or a cold ſpring or river, 
« every morning faſting, for a 
« month; he muſt be dipt all 
« over, but not ſtay in (with his 
« head above water) longer than 
« half a minute, if the water be 
« very cold: aiter this he mult go 
« jn three times a week for a fort- 
night longer.“ In the year 1745, 
the world was favoured with a new 
edition of the Mechanical Account 
of Poiſons, in which we find the 
ſame method of cure again recom- 
mended, as having, in a courſe of 
thirty years' experience, never failed 
of ſucceſs; where it had been fol- 
lowed before the hydrophobia be- 
gun. It 1s greatly to be wiſhed, 
that the efficacy of this medicine in 
preventing theſe terrible diſorders 
were abſoluteiy certain, and proved 
by inconteſtable facts. Inſtances 
have been produced of its proving 
unſucceſsful; and the many ex- 
amples of the fatality of the diſ- 
eale which continualty occur, ſeem 
arzuments either of the inefficacy 
of the medicine, or of a ſtrange 
negligence in applying it. We 
ſhail only further obſerve, that 
Bocrhauve, who is in general ſuffi- 
ciently liberal in the commendation 
of remedies, ranks this among thoſe 
inſignificant trifes, upon which 
Wigever thall depend will find him- 
[ef deceived. — Indeed; from the 
ſenſible qualities of this lichen, it 
does not ſeem to be poſlefed of any 
uſeful degree of medicinal virtue. 


LICHEN ISLANDIC Us, Lin. 


Hirbs, Eryngo-leaved, or eatable, 
Liverwort [Z.] 

This is a native of Britain, and 
gro vs particularly on the mountains, 
doth in the Lowlands and High- 
lands of Scotland, and in Wales. It is 
extremely mucila»inous, has a bitter 
and ſomewhat aſtringent taſte, and 
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is conſidered as a laxative in its r- 


cent tate; but its bitter and aperient 
quality is ſomewhat deſtroyed by 
drying, or by ſlightly infuſing in wa- 
ter. The Icelanders make a flour 


of it called falgras, either by firſt 


waſhing the plant, and cutting it 
into ſmall pieces, or by drying it 
by the fire, or in the ſun, then put- 
ting it into a bag, which is well 
beaten, and laffly working it into 


flour by ſtamping. This forms' 


a tolerably grateful and agreeable 
food. As a medicine ScoPoLLr 
and HaLLER recommended it in 


coughs and conſumptions, and it has 


proved efficacious in dzarrheas and 
dyſentery. Dr. KERR found it 
ſo ſucceſsful in 4y/entery, that, after 
the repeated adminiſtration of eme- 
tics and cathartics, he never uſed 
any other medicine; to which though 
he occaſtonally added opium. Dr. 
Cricyron has an high opinion 
only of it in two ſpecies of con- 
ſumption: the p4thifis hiemoproica, 
and the phthifis pituitaſa vel mucoſa: 
for by the uſe of this he has ſeen 

atients get ſo far the better, as to 
be diſmiſſed from the hoſpitals 
cured. It is given in decoction, 
boiling Ziſs in 2th. of milk, over a 


oro fire, exactly one quarter of an 


hour. If milk diſagrees, water may 
be uſed. Three or four ounces of 
this are to be taken frequently in a 
day. It ſeems highly probable that 
it may be uſeiiul; for it ſtrength- 
ens the digeſtive powers, is ex- 
tremely nutritious, and is poſſeſſed 
of demulcent and inſpiſſating pow- 
ers. 

Mp. VIRT. Nouriſhing — Anti- 


feptic — Laxative, 


LIGNUM RHODIUM. Ge. 
niſta canarienſis Lin, [E.] Roſe- 


wood, a wood or root, brought 


' from the Canary iſlands. 


The writers on botany and the 
materia medica are much divided 
about the, lignum rhodium, not 


only with regard to the plant which 
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deſcribed under this name ſimples 
manifeſtly different. This confu- 
ſion ſeems to have ariſen from an 
Opinion, that the rhodium and 
aſpalathus are the ſame; whence 
different woods brought into Eu- 
rope for the aſpalathus were ſold 
again by the name of rhodium. 

As to aſpaiathu#® the ancients 
themſelves diſagree; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed from 
the bark, and Galen the bark of a 
root, At preſent, we have nothing 
under this name in the ſhops. What 
was fold among us as by ra 
was a pale-coloured wood brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, and more 
commonly called calambour. 

The lignum rhodium of the ſhops 
is uſually in long crooked pieces, 
full of knots, which, when cut, 
appear of a yellow colour like box, 
with a reddiſh caſt; the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deep- 
eſt coloured pieces ſhould be choſ- 
en; and the ſmall, thin, or 
ones rejected. The taſte of this 
wood is lightly bitteriſh, and ſome- 
-what pungent; its ſmell very fra- 
grant, reſembling that of roſes : 
long kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell; 
but, on cutting, or rubbing one 

iece againſt the other, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt. Diftilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odorife- 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes : 
a tincture of it in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, which contains in a ſmall 
yolume the virtue of a conſiderable 
deal of the wood, bids fair to prove 
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affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 


ale 
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a cordial not inferior perhaps to 
any thing of this kind. 

LIGNUM TINCTILE Cay. 
PECHENSE [L. E.] Hama. 
lum campechianum Lin.  Campeachy 
or logwood ; a wood brought from 
Campeachy in the bay of Hon. 
duras. ; 

The wood of this tree is of a ſo. 
lid texture, and of a dark red co. 
lour, has an aſtringent ſweet taſte 
and 1s brought to us in junks, or 
logs, of about three feet in length, 
It was, for a long time, uſed only 
by the dyers; but has been brouglt 


into medicinal uſe as an ringen 


and corroborant, It has been found 
peculiarly efficacious in diarrhea; 
alſo in the latter flages of dyſentery, 
when the obſtructing cauſes are re. 
moved]; for it obviates the extreme 
laxity of the inteſtines uſually 
brought on by the repeated evacu- 
ations, It tinges the ſtools, and 
ſometimes the urine, but does not 
appear to colour the bones of ani- 
mals. 

Mev. Virt. Afringent. 

Prep, Extract. 

LILII ALBI radix, flores: Lilii 
candidi Lin. White lily; the roots 
and flowers [E.] 

This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers, 
than medicinal uſe. The root, 
which is extremely mucilaginous, 
boiled with milk or water, has been 
uſed as an emollient and ſuppu- 
rating cataplaſm ; but it is probi- 
ble that poultices formed of bread, 
or of farina, poſſeſs every property 
attributed to the white-lily root. 

LILII CONF ALLIUM radi, 
flores: Convallarig majalis Lit 
Lily of the valley, or May lily; 
the roots and flowers. This gross 
wild in woods and ſhady places 
fowering in May. 

The flowers of theſe plants ate 
ſaid to be cephalic and nerv!"*: 


They have a pleaſant ſweet {mel 


i 


/ 
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which they impart by infuſion to 
exprefſed oils, and give over in di- 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit; 
but no efſential oil has been hither- 
to obtained from them. Etmuller 
ſays, that the diſtilled ſpirit is more 
fragrant than the water. The roots 
of the wild lily are very bitter: 
dried, they are faid to prgve a gen- 
tle errhine; as alſo the flowers. 
Mev. Vier. Cephalic and nervine. 
LIMONUM /uccus, cortex : C. 
B. Citri medice Lin. Lemons ; 
their juice, yellow rind, and its eſ- 
ſential oil, called eſſence of lemons. 
1 5. 3 
The juice of lemons is ſimilar in 
quality to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwiſe than 
in being more acid. Hence this 
is employed always where a ſtrong 
vegetable acid is required. Dr. 
Warrtrt found the juice of lemons 
to allay hyſterical palpitations of the 
heart, after various other medicines 
had been ineffectual; and alſo this 
juice, or that. of oranges, taken 
to the quantity of four or fix 
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of long narrow leaves, without any 


ſtalk : it grows upon rocks and old 
walls, and remains green all the 
year. The leaves have a roughiſh 


ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, like 
that of the maiden-hair, but more 
diſagreeable. They are recommend- 


ed in obſtrudtions of the viſcera, and 
for flrengthening their tone; and have 


ſometimes been made uſe of for 


theſe intentions, either alone, or in 
conjunction with maiden-hair, or 
the other plants called capillary. 

Mev. VisT. Aperient, 

LINI CATHA 
Lin, Purging flax, or mill- moun- 
tain; the leaves. 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches high, 
found wild upon chalky hills, and 
in dry paſture-grounds. Its virtue 
is expreſſed in its title; an infuſion 
in water or whey of a handful of 
the freſh leaves, or a dram of them 
in ſubſtance when dried, are ſaid 
to purge without inconvenience, 

Mep. VIRr. Cathartic, | 

LINI SATIVI /emen : ufftatiſ- 


ounces a day, has ſometimes been, {mi Lin. Common flax, the ſeed, 


found a remedy in the jaundice, 
The yellow peel is an elegant aro- 
matic, and is frequently employed 
in ſtomachic tinctures and infu— 
ſtons: it is conſiderably leſs hot 
than orange-peel, and yields in di— 
ſtillation with water leſs quantity of 
eſſential oil. Its flavour is never- 
theleſs more periſhable, yet does 
not ariſe ſo readily with ſpirit of 
wine; for a ſpirituous extract made 
from lemon-peel poſſeſſes the aro- 
matic taſte and ſmell of the ſubject 
in much greater perfection than an 
extract prepared in the ſame man- 
ner from the peels of oranges. 

Mev. Viet. Aromatic— Antiſcor- 
butic — Cordial. 

PREP. Eſſential oil — Syrup. 

LINGUAZ CERYVIN AZ Folia: 
Aſelenii Scoclopendiii Lin. Harts- 
tongue: the leaves. | 
This plant conſiſts of a number 


called linſeed [L. E.] | 
Linſeed yields to the preſs a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil; and, boil- 
ed in water, a ſtrong mucilage. 
Iafuſions and decottions of theſe 
ſeeds are commonly made uſe of, 
like other vegetable mucilages, in 


hoarſeneſs, coughs, and pleuritic ſymp * 


toms, which frequently prevail in 
catarrhal affections; they are alſo 
recommended in rephritic pains and 


ftranguries, One ſpoonful of the 


feed unbruiſed is ſaid to be a proper 
uantity for one quart of water. 


he powder of theſe ſeeds are em- 


ployed in emollient and maturating 
cataplaſms. The expreſſed oil is 
ſuppoſed to be of a more healing 


and balſamic nature than other oils 


of this claſs, and therefore has been 
very generally employed in pulmo- 
nary complaints, alſo in colics aud 


co/iruens/s, | | _—— * 
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deſcribed under this name ſimples 
manifeſtly different. This confu- 
fion ſeems to have ariſen from an 
opinion, that the rhodium and 
aſpalathus are the ſame; whence 
different woods brought into Eu- 
rope for the aſpalathus were ſold 
again by the name of rhodium. 

As to aſpalathus® the ancients 
themſelves diſagree; Dioſcorides 
requiring by this appellation the 
wood of a certain ſhrub freed from 
the bark, and Galen the bark of a 
root, At preſent, we have nothing 
under this name in the ſhops. What 
was fold among us as n 
was a pale- coloured wood brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, and more 
commonly called calambour. 

The lignum rhodium of the ſhops 
is uſually in long crooked pieces, 
full of knots, which, when cut, 
appear of a yellow colour like box, 
with a reddiſh caſt; the largeſt, 
ſmootheſt, moſt compact, and deep- 
eſt coloured pieces ſhould be choſ- 


en; and the ſmall, thin, or pale 


ones rejected. The taſte of this 
wood is lightly bitteriſh, and ſome- 
-what pungent; its ſmell very fra- 
grant, reſembling that of roſs : 
long kept, it ſeems to loſe its ſmell; 
but, on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againſt the other, it ſmells as 
well as at firſt. Diftilled with wa- 
ter, it yields an odoriferous eſſen- 
tial oil, in very ſmall quantity. 
Rhodium is at preſent in eſteem 
only upon account of its oil, which 
is employed as an high and agree- 
able perfume in ſcenting poma- 
tums, and the like. But if we may 
reaſon from analogy, this odorife- 
rous ſimple might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to nobler purpoſes : 
a tincture of it in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, which' contains in a ſmall 
yolume the virtue of a conſiderable 
deal of the wood, bids fair to prove 
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affords it, but likewiſe in their ac- 
counts of the drug itſelf, and have 


ores : 


- 


Pan ll. 


a cordial not inferior perhaps tg 
any thing of-this kind, 

LIGNUM TINCTILE Cay. 
PECHENSE [I. E.] Hæmanry. 
lum campechianum Lin, Campeachr 
or logwood; a wood brought from 
Campeachy in the bay of Hon. 
duras. 

The wood of this tree is of a ſo. 
lid texture, and of a dark red co. 
lour, has an aſtringent ſweet taſte 
and is brought to us in junks, or 
logs, of about three feet in length, 
It was, for a long time, uſed only 
by the dyers; but has been brought 


into medicinal uſe as an ringt 


and corroborant, Tt has been found 
peculiarly eſficacious in diarrhea; 
alſo in the latter fages of dyſenter, 
when the obſtructing cauſes are re. 
moved ; for it obviates the extreme 
laxity of the inteſtines uſually 
brought on by the repeated evacu- 
ations, It tinges the ſtools, and 
ſometimes the urine, but does not 
appear to colour the bones of ani- 
mals. 

Mev. VIRT. Aſftringent. 

PRE. Extract. 

LILII ALBI radix, fores: Lili: 
candidi Lin. White lily; the roots 
and flowers [E.] 

This is cultivated in gardens, 
more for the beauty of its flowers, 
than medicinal uſe. The root, 
which is extremely mucilaginous, 
boiled with milk or water, has been 
uſed as an emollient and ſuppu— 
rating cataplaſm ; but it is proba- 
ble that poultices formed of bread, 
or of farina, poſſeſs every property 
attributed to the white-lily root. 

LILII CONV ALLIUM radir, 
Convallariæ majalis Lit: 
Lily of the valley, or May lily; 
the roots and flowers. This grows 
wild in woods and ſhady places, 
fowering in May. | 

The flowers of theſe plants are 
ſaid to be cephalic and nervine. 
They have a pleaſant ſweet ſmell, 
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which they impart by infuſion to 
* d give over in di- 
expreſſed oils, and g ts 
ſtillation both to water and ſpirit; 
but no eſſential oil has been hither- 
to obtained from them. Etmuller 
ſays, that che diſtilled ſpirit is more 
fragrant than the water. The roots 
of the wild lily are very bitter: 
dried, they are faid to prꝭve a gen- 
tle errhine; as alſo the flowers. 
Mo Vier. Cephalic and nervine. 
LIMONUM ſuccus, cortex: C. 
B. Citri medicæ Lin. | 
their jaice, yellow rind, and its eſ- 
fential oil, called eſſence of lemons. 
5 K. ee 
The juice of lemons is ſimilar in 
quality to that of oranges, from 
which it differs little otherwiſe than 
in being more acid. Hence this 
is employed always where a ſtrong 
vegetable acid is required. Dr. 
WarrTrT found the juice of lemons 
to allay hyſterical palpitations of the 
heart, after various other medicines 
had been ineffectual; and alſo this 
juice, or that of oranges, taken 
to the quantity of four or fix 
ounces a day, has ſometimes been 
found a remedy in the jaundice, 
The yellow peel 1s an elegant aro- 
matic, and is frequently employed 
in ſtomachic tinctures and infu- 


Lemons ; 


*- A 
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ſions: it is conſiderably leſs hot 


than orange-peel, and yields in di— 
ſtillation with water leſs quantity of 
eſſential oil. Its flavour is never- 


theleſs more periſhable, yet does 


not ariſe ſo readily with ſpirit of 
wine; for a ſpirituous extract made 
from lemon-peel poſſeſſes the aro- 
matic taſte and ſmell of the ſubject 
in much greater perfection than an 
extract prepared in the ſame man- 
ner from the peels of oranges. 

Mev. Vist. Aromatic— Antiſcor- 
butic — Cordial. 

Prep. Efſential oil — Syrup. 

LINGUAZ CERYVINA folia : 
Aſplenii Scelopendrii Lin. Harts- 
tongue: the leaves, | 


This plant conſiſts of a number 


year. 


ftrangurties, 


4 * "7 * * 
Is. * 
j ' 


of long narrow leaves, without any 


ſtalk : it grows upon rocks and old 


walls, and remains green all the 
The leaves have a roughiſh 
ſomewhat mucilaginous taſte, like 
that of the maiden-hair, but more 
diſagreeable. They are recommend- 
ed in ob/trudtions of the v;/cera, and 
for ſirengthening their tone ; and have 


ſometimes been made uſe of for 


theſe intentions, either alone, or in 


conjunction. with maiden-hair, or 


the other plants called capillary. 

Mev. VigsT. Aperient. 

LINI CATHA 
Lin, Purging flax, or mill- moun- 
tain; the leaves. 

This is a very ſmall plant, not 
above four or five inches hi 
found wild upon chalky hills, and 
in dry paſture-grounds. Its virtue 
is expreſſed in its title ; an infuſion 
in water or whey of a handful of 
the freſh leaves, or a dram of them 
in ſubſtance when dried, are ſaid 
to purge without inconvenience, 

Mb. VIE r. Cathartic, 


LINI SATIVI ſemen : ufratiſ- 


7 fami Lin, 


Common flax, the ſeed, 
called linſeed [L. E.] 

Linſeed yields to the preſs a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oil; and, boil- 
ed in water, a ſtrong mucilage. 
Iafuſions and decoctions of theſe 
ſeeds are commonly made uſe of, 
like other vegetable mucilages, in 


hoarſeneſs, coughs, and pleuritic ſymp= * 


toms, which frequently prevail in 
catarrhal affections; they are alſo 
recommended in rephritic pains and 


ſeed unbruiſed is ſaid to be a proper 
uantity for one quart of water. 
he powder of theſe ſeeds are em- 
ployed in emo{lient and maturating 
cataplaſms. The exprefſed oil is 
ſuppoſed to be of a more healing 


and balſamic nature than other oils 


of this claſs, and therefore has been 
very generally employed in pulmo- 
nary complaints, alſo in colies and 
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One ſpoonful of the 
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They have alſo been employed 
in Aſia, and, in times of ſcarcity, 
in Europe, as food, but are not 
agreeable, orin general wholeſome. 
Tragus relates, that thoſe who fed 
on theſe ſeeds, in Zealand, had the 
hypochondres much diſtended, and 
the face and other parts ſwelled, in 
a ſhort time; and that not a few 
died of theſe complaints. 

Mevp. VIX r. Emecllient. 

PRE. ExpreſJed oil — Infuſion — 
and 'Deco&4:on. 

LOBELTZ radix : Lobeliæ [E.] 
Lobeliæ fiphil:itice Lin. Blue Car- 
dinal- Flower. | 

The whole plant has a milky 
Juice, and ſomethiag of a rank 
ſmell. It grows in moiſt places in 
Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our climate. 0 

The root of this plant conſiſts of 
white fibres, a line in thickneſs, and 


about two inches in length. It 


reſembles tobacco in taſte, which 
dwells on the tongue, and is apt to 
excite vomiting. It was long a fa- 
mous ſecret among the North Ame- 
rican Ind:ans for the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe. "Pnelſccret was pur- 
chaſed by Sir William Johnſon, and 
has been made public inthe writings 
of Bartram, Kali, and others. 


A decoction is made of a hand- 


ful of the roots in three meaſures of 
water. Half a meaſure is taken in 
the morning faſting, and repeated 
in the evening; and the doſe is gra- 
dually increaſed till its purgative et- 
fects become too violent, when the 
medicine 1s a for a time to be inter- 
mitted, and then renewed till a 
perfect cure be effected. One doſe 


daily is ſufficient during the latter 


part of the treatment; and the re- 
gimen, during the whole proceſs, is 
to be equally ſtrict with that ob- 
ſerved in a courſe of mercurial ſali- 
vation. From the third day, the 
vicers are to be well waſhed twice 
daily with the decoction; and it is 


ſaid that, when they are very deep 
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and foul, the Indians ſprinkle them 
with powder of the internal bark of 
the ceanorhus americanus, the Ney. 
Jerſey tea-tree, 
Notwithſtanding the character 
this plant bears, it has never been 
confir-ed in Britain, nor «ven in 
Virginia ; for in both countries re. 
couite is almoſt univerſally had to 
mercury in the lues. : 
Nev. VIRkT, Alterant and deter- 


gent. 


PRE. Decof:on. 

LOPEZIANA Indica Radix: . 
Janne Lop x denominata, Ganubii Ad. 
verſar. Cap. VI. The root of an 
unknown tree brought to us fram 
Batavia. It 1s net wit! iu pieces of 
different thickneſs and diameter, 
The woody part is whitiſh, and very 
light; ſofter, more ſponęv, and 
whiter next the bark, including a 
denſer, ſomewhat reddiſh medullary 
part. 

The bark is rough, vrink ed, 
brown, ſoft, and as it were wooliy, 
pretty thick, covered with a tain 
paler cuticle. 

It has no remarkable ſmell or 
taſte. On boiling in water, no 
odour is emitted; and the ſtrained 
liquor, which is of a yellow hve, 1s 
alnoft infipid, only impreffng t:e 
tongue with a very light obicure 
bitteriſhne(s; and without viſcidity. 
Rectified ſpirit is tinged by this 
root of a brown colour, but acquires 
no particular taſte, | 

It is regarded in the Faſt Indies 
as a medicine of extraordinary gf. 
ficacy in diarrkeas; and the learned 
Gaubius in his Adverſaria has b- 
liſhed an account of ſome cxpern 
ments made with it which in ſom? 
degree confirm its reputation. 

Mev. VIS T. Tonic. 

LUJULZ alia: Oxalis Actr 
feile Lin. Wood ſorrel; the leaves 

This is a ſmall plant, growing 
wild in woods. In taſte and medi. 
cal qualities it is Gamilar to tie 


n ſorrel, but conſiderably 
ww rrateful, and hence 1s prefer- 
red by the London college. Boiled 

th milk, it forms an agreeable 
yhey; and beaten with ſugar, a 
rery elegant conſerve, which has 
deen for ſome time in the ſhops. 
(Sce ACETOSA.) | 
It is uſed to cool the mouth, 
Fauces, and primæ viz, in bilious 
emitting fevers, and alſo employed 
vith medicines of the tonic and 
antiſcorbutic claſs, 

Mep. VIũT. Aftringent — An- 


iſcorbutic. 
PREP. Whey—Conſerve. 
LUPINI albi ſemen; Lin. 


White lupins; the ſeeds. 

Theſe have a leguminous taſte, 
xccompanied with a diſagreeable 
bitter one. They are ſaid to be 
anthelmintic, both internally taken, 
and applied externally. 

Mev. Viet. Antlielmintic. 
LUPULUS : Humulus Lupulus 
in. Hops ; the looſe leafy heads 
dn the tops of the ſtalks. 

Theſe form one of the moſt agree- 
ble of the ſtrong bitters, and have 
warm aromatic taſte, though rarely 
mployed for any medicinal pur- 
poles, Their principal conſump- 
lon is in malt liquors, which they 
ender leſs glutinous and diſpoſe to 
daſs off more freely by urine. 


of hop-roots to be boiled in a gal- 
on of water till it is reduced to fix 
pints, half a pint of which they 
Irink every morning 1n bed for the 
ure of the lues venerea. 

Mev. VI T. Stomachic — Diu- 
enc, 


' LYCOPERDON : 


Lycoperdon 


uſhroom. 


This fungus is found in dry-paſ- 
ure grounds. It ſeems to be nearly 
| the ſame quality with the agaric 
f the oak, and has, like it, been 
mployed for reſtraining external he- 
rkages and other ua intl. The 
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The Spaniards order one pound 


viſa Lin, Puff. ball, or duſty 


| . 


fine duſt, with which it becomes 
filled by age, has been applied alſo 
in the ſame intentions. 


Mep. VIRT. Styptic. 


MAIS [L. E.] Mace; one of 
the coverings of the nutmeg (See 
Nux meſchata). This ſpice, con- 
ſidered as the ſubje& both of medi- 
cine and of pharmacy, agrees near- - 


ly with the nutmeg. The principal 


difference is, that mace is ſome- 
what leſs aſtringent, yields to the 
preſs a more fluid oil, and in diftil- 
lation a more volatile one. What 
is called in the ſhops expreſſed oil 
of mace, 1s prepared not from this 
Tpice, but from the nutmeg. 

Mev. VIE r. Aromatic. 

MAJORANZA Herba: Origant 
Majoranæ Lin. S. P. Sweet mar- 
joram; the herb [L. E.] 

Marjoram is raiſed annually in 
our gardens for culinary as well as 
medicinal uſes ; the ſeeds are com 
monly procured from the ſouthern 


parts of France, where the plant 


grows wild. It is a moderately 
warm aromatic, yielding its vir- 
tues both to aqueous and ſpiritu- 
ous liquors by infuſion, and to 
water in diſtillation, It is prin- 
cipally celebrated in d:i/orders of the 
head and nerves, and in the humoural 
aſthmas and catarrhs of old people. 
An eſſential oil of the herb is kept 
in the ſhops. The powder of the 
leaves proves an agreeable errhine, 
and enters the officinal ſternutatory 
powder. | | 

Mp. VI r. Aromatic — Errhine, 

MALVA Folia, flores: Malta 
Hlveſtris Lin. S. P. Mallow; the 
leaves and flowers [L. E.] 

Theſe have a ſomewhat mucila- 
ginous ſweetiſh taſte. "The leaves 
are ranked the firſt of the four 
emollient herbs : they were for- 
merly of ſome eſteem, in food, for 
looſening the belly; at preſent, de- 
coctions of them are ſometimes 
employed in dyſenteries, heat and 


178 
ftarpneſs of urine, and in general 


for obtunding acrimonious humours. 
Med. VII T. Emollient. 
MAL4. Apples. 

All the ſorts of apples have the 
common quality of cooling and a- 
bating thirſt : the more acid kinds 
looſen the belly ; the auſtere have 
rather a contrary effect. 

Mep. Vir. Cooling and laxative. 


 MANNA [L. E.] Ex Fraæino 


Orno Lin. The juice of certain 
trees of the aſh kind (growing in 
Italy and Sicily), either naturally 
concreted on the plants, or exſic- 


cated and purified by art. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of manna in the 


ſhops. The larger pieces, called 


flake manna, are uſually preferred; 


though the ſmaller grains are equal- 


ly as good, provided they be white, 
or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a ſweet not unpleaſant 


taſte, and free from any viſible 


impurities. Some people injudi— 
ciouſly prefer the fat honey- like 
manna to the foregoing : this has 
either been expoſed to a moiſt air, 
or damaged by ſea or other water. 
This kind of manna is ſaid to be 


ſometimes counterfeited by a com- 


poſition of ſugar and honey, mixed 
with a little ſcammony: there is 
alſo a Factitious manna, which is 
white and dry, ſaid to be compoſed 


of ſugar, manna, and ſome purga- 


tive ingredient, boiled to a proper 
conſiſtence; this may be diſtin- 


guiſhed by its weight, ſolidity, un- 
tranſparent whiteneſs, and by its 
taſte, which is different from that 


of manna. 


Manna is a mild, agreeable lax- 
alive, and may be given with fafe- 
ty to children and pregnant wo- 
men: nevertheleſs, in ſome parti- 
cular conſtitutions, it acts very un- 


kindly, producing flatulencies and 
diſtenſion of the viſcera; theſe in- 
conveniencies.may be prevented by 
the addition of any grateful warm 


aromatic. Manna operates ſo weak - 
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ly, as not to produce the full eſfeg 
of a cathartic, unleſs taken in laree 
doſes; and hence it is rarely given 
in this intention by itſelf, It na 
be commodiouſly diſſolved in the 
purging mineral waters, or joined 
to the cathartic ſalts, ſena, rhy. 
barb, or the like. Geoffroy re. 
commends acuating it with a fey 
grains of emetic tartar; the mixture 
is to be divided into ſeveral doſes, 
each containing one grain of the 
emetic tartar: by this management 
he ſays, bilious ſerum will be ptr. 
tifully evacuated, without any nau. 
ſea, gripes, or other inconvenience, 
It is remarkable, that the efficacy of 
this drug is greatly promoted (if 
the account of Vallifnieri deſerve 
credit) by a ſubſtance which is it. 
ſelf very flow of operation, caſia, 
(See Casta,) 

Mev. VirT. Laxative. 

MARRUBII folia : Marrubii al 
6: vulgaris Lin. S. P. White hore 
hound; the leaves [L. E.) 

Theſe have a very ſtrong, not 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a roughiſh 
very bitter taſte. Beſides the vit. 
tues which they poſſeſs in common 
with other ſtrong bitters, they are 
ſuppoſed to be peculiarly ſervice- 
able in humoural afthmas and coughs, 
cachexy, hyſteria, the yellow jaundi 
proceeding from a viſcidity of the bil, 
and other chronical diſorders. Then 
are doubtleſs an uſeful a and 
deobſtruent, promote the fluid ſecrets 
in general, and, liberally taken, lnjen 
the belly. 

Its doſe in powder, 21; expreſe 
juice a ſpoonful or two; infulio! 
half an handful. | 

Mev. VI. Tonic and diaet. 

MARI STRIACI fola: Ta- 
crium Marum Lin. Syrian herb m- 
ſtich; the leaves [L. E.] 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
growing ſpontaneouſly in Sils 
Candia, and other warm climates 
and cultivated with us in gardens 
The leaves have an aromatic bitt. 


art II. 
taſte; and, when rubbed betwixt 
he öngers, a quick pungent ſmell, 
hich ſoon atfects the head, and 
ecations ſneezing: diſtilled with 
vater, they yield a very acrid, pe- 
etrating eflential oil, reſembling 
ine obtained by the ſame means 
rom ſcurvy-graſs. Theſe qualities 
Lint out the uſes to which this 
plant might be applied; at pre- 
ent, it is little otherwiſe employed 
han in cephalic ſnuffs It is an in- 
redient in the pulvis aſari comp. of 
he London Pharmacopœia. 

Mev. VieT. Aromatic—Errhine, 

MASTICHE IL. E.] Piftachia 
Lenti/cus Lin. S. P. Maſtich ; a 
fin exuding from the lentiſc tree 
ſee LENTIscus), and brought from 
hio, in ſmall, vellowiſh tranſpa- 
ent grains or tears, of an agreeable 
mell, eſpecially when heated or ſet 
bn fire. This reſin is recommend- 
d in old coughs, dyſenteries, mo- 
tois, weakneſs of the flomach, and, in 
general, ix all debilitics and laxity of 
e fibres. Geoffroy directs an a- 
WE icous decoction of it to be uſed 
or theſe purpoſes: but water ex- 
acts little or nothing from this re- 
in; rectified ſpirit almoſt entirely 
liffolves it. The ſolution taſtes 
ery warm and pungent. It is now, 
hough, very rarely preſcribed. 

Mev. VIE r. Corroborant. 

MA IRICARLE folia, flores : Ma- 
carte Parthenit Lin. Common 
vild featherfew or feverfew; the 
aves and flowers. 

This plant is a celebrated anti- 
eric, Simon Paulli relates, that 
e has experienced moſt happy ef- 
ects from it in ob/trufions of the 
terme evacuations, I have often 
een, ſays he, from the uſe of a de- 
oion of matricaria and chamo- 
It flowers with a little mugwort, 
Ivſteric complaints inſtantly reliev- 
d, the diſcharge ſucceed plenti- 
ully, and the patient, from a leck 
ic ſtate, ret it 1 

tate, return as it were into life 


Lan. Matricaria is likewiſe re- 
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commended in many other diſor- 
ders, as a warm ſtimulating bitter: 
all that bitters and carminatives can 
do, ſays Geoffroy, may be expected 
from this. It is undoubtedly a me- 
dicine of ſome uſe in theſe caſes, 
though not perhaps equal to cha- 


momile flowers alone, with which 


the matricaria agrees in ſenſible 
qualities, except in being weaker. 

Mev. ViRT. Aperient — Antiſpaſ- 
modic, 

MECHOACANNEA radix: Con- 
wolvuli Mechoacanne Lin. The 
root of an American convolvulus, 
brought chiefly from Mechoacan, a 

rovince of Mexico, in thin ſlices 
ike jalap, but larger, and of a 
whitiſh colour, It was firſt intro- 
duced among us (about the year 
1524) as à purgative univerſally 
ſafe, and capable of evacuating all 
morbific humours from the moſt 
remote parts of the body. As ſoon 
as jalap became known, Mechoacan. 
gradually loſt its reputation, which 
it has never ſince been able to re- 
trieve, It is nevertheleſs by ſome 
ſtill deemed an v/eful catlartic. It 
has very little ſmell or taſte, and 1s 
not apt to offend the ſtomach ; its 
operation is flow, but effectual and 
ſafe. Geoffroy aftirms, that there 
is ſcarceany purgative accompanied 
with fewer inconveniencies. It 
ſeems to differ from jalap only in 
being weaker; the refins obtained 
from both have nearly the ſame 
qualities, but jalap yields five or 
ſix times as much as Mechoacan. 
Hence it is found neceſſary to ex- 
hibit the latter in ſix times the doſe 
of the former, to produce the ſame 
effects. | 

Mev. Virxt. Cathartic, 

MEL [L. E.] Honey. Honey. 
is a vegetable juice, obtained from 
the honey- comb, either by ſepa- 
rating the combs, and laying them 
flat upon a ſieve, through which 


the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates; 


or by including the comb in can- 
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vas bags, and _—_— the honey 
out by a preſs, The former ſort is 
the purer; the latter 1s found to 
contain a good deal of the matter 
of which the comb is formed, and 
many other impurities. There is 
another fort ſtill inferior to the two 
foregoing, obtained by heating tbe 
combs before they are put into the 
preſs. The beſt ſort is thick, of a 
whitiſh colour, an agreeable ſmell, 
and a very pleaſant taſte : both the 
colour and flavour differ according 
to the plants from which the bees 
collect it: that of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, 
is ſaid to have a very manifeſt fla- 
vour of that plant, and to be imita- 
ble by adding to other honey an 
infuſion of roſemary flowers. Ho- 
ney, conſidered as a medicine, is a 
very uſeful detergent and aperient, 
powerfully diffolving viſcid juices, and 
Promoting the expeftoration of tough 
phlegm. Honey has been ſaid to 
have afforded great benefit to ſome 
aſthmatic people, but then it has 
been adminiitered in the quantity 
of fome ounces in the day ; hence 
it is adviſed, where good effects are 
wiſhed to be produced, to be uſed 
to a conſiderable extent as an arti- 
cle of diet. In fome particular 
conſtitutions it has an inconveni- 
ence of griping or proving purga- 
tive; this is ſaid to be in ſome mea- 
ſure prevented by previouſly boil- 
ing the honey. 


MED. VixrT. Aperient and deter- 


gent. 

* MELILOTI falia, foren: Triſo- 
ti: Meliloti officinalis Lia, Melilot; 
the leaves and flowers, 

This grows wild in hedges and 
among corn; and has likewiſe, for 
medicinal uſes, been cultivated in 
gardens. The green herb has no 
remarkable ſmell; when dry, a 
pretty ſtrong one: the taſte is 
roughiſh, bitter, and, if long chew- 
ed, nauſeous. A decoction of this 
herb has been recommended in in- 
Hammations of the abdumen; and a 
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Part Il 
decoction of the flowers in tie f 
albus. But modern practice ryg, 
employs it any otherwiſe than i 
emollient and carminative glyſten 
and in fomentations, cataplaſms 
and thelike; and in theſe not often 
It formerly gave name to one of the 
officinal plaſters, which receive 
from the melilot a green colour 
but no virtue. 
Mp. Virr, 
minative, WY 
MELISSA folia: Meliſſe off. 
nalis Lin. Balm; the leaves [I. I. 
This plant, when in perfection, 
has a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of 
the lemon kind: and a weak rough. 
iſh aromatic taſte. The young 
ſnoots have the ſtrongeſt flavour; 
the flowers, the herb itſelf when 
old, or produced in very moiſt rich 
ſoils or rainy ſeaſons, are much 
weaker both in ſmell and taſt, 
Balm is appropriated, by the uri. 
ers on the Materia Medica, to tie 
head, flomach, and wterus; and in 
all diſorders of theſe parts is ſup- 
poſed to do extraordinary ſervice 
So high an opinion have ſome ol 
the chemiſts entertained of balm, 
that they have expected to find in 
it a medicine which ſhould prolong 
life beyond the uſual period. Th 
preſent practice, however, hold 
in no great eſteem, and ranks ! 
(where it certainly deſerves to be 
among the weaker corroborants. 1 
diſtillation, it yields an elegant . 
ſential oil, but in exceeding 1m 
quantity; the remaining decoctia 
taſtes roughiſh. Strong infuſions 
of the herb, drunk as tea, and con. 


Emollient — Cy. 


vice in a <veat lax fate of the vic 
theſe liquors, lightly acidulated wit 
juice of lemons, turn of a ine 
diſh colour, and prove %% 
and to many a very gratef1 ul 15 
in dry parching fevers. It is oy 
uſed in infufton as 2 Aer 
acute febrile affections, and, l 10 
acidulated with lemon juice, © 

a very pleaſant drink. 


Dirt IL 


ep. VIRT. Aromatic. | 

MELONUM femen:, Cucumis me- 
„Lin. Melons: the ſeeds. Theſe 
and among the four greater cold 
ds, They have been ſometimes 
ſed, with the others of that claſs, 
s cooling and emollient ; but are 
t preſent little taken notice of. 

Mep. VirT. Refrigerant and emol- 


. 
"MEN THA PIPERITIDIS her- 
32: Mentha piperita Lin. S. P. 
Peppermint; the herb L. E.] This 
plant grows wild in ſome parts of 
gland, in moiſt watery places, 
hut is much leſs common than the 
ther ſorts. The leaves have a 
ore penetrating ſmell than any of 
he other mints, and a much warm- 
r, pungent, glowing taſte like pep- 
der, finking as it were into the 
ongue. The principal uſe of this 
erb is in flatulent colics, languors, 
Weerical affeftions, retchings, and 
tier dy/peptic ſymptoms, acting as a 
ordial, and often producing imme- 
late relief, from its ſtomachic, an- 
Ipaſmodic, and carminative quali- 
tes, It ſeems to act as ſoon as 
ken, and extend its effects through 
ewhole ſyſtem, inſtantly commu- 
cating a glowing warmth, Water 
ptracts the whole of the pungency 
this herb by infuſion, and ele- 
ates it in diſtillation. 
Mep. Viet. Aromatic — Cordial. 
Pare. Difilled water — Spirit — 
ſence — E ential oil. 
MENTHA SATIVA folia : 
lenthee viridis Lin. S. P. Garden 
r ſpearmint ; the leaves [L E.] 
he leaves of mint have a warm, 
Wehiſh, ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte ; 
da ſtrong, not unpleaſant, aro- 
atic ſmell. Their virtues are 
ole of a warm fomachic and car- 
native : in loſs of appetite, nauſec, 
Mina] retchings to vomit, and (as 
&rhaave expreſſes it) almoſt all 
Pralytic weakneſſes of the flomach, 


ere 


qual efficacy. In col:cky pains, the 
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gripes to which children are ſubject, 
lienteries, and other kinds of immode- 
rate fluxes, this plant 8 
does great ſervice. It likewiſe 
proves beneficial in many AHteric 
caſes, and affords an uſeful cor- 
dial in languors and other weakneſſes 
conſequent upon delivery. The 
ſame virtues are in fact to be attri- 
buted to the mentha ſativa, as to 
the pieritis, though perhaps its 
powers may be leſs efficacious. Dr. 
CULLEN fays © It acts very power- 
fully on the parts to which it is ap- 
plied immediately, and therefore 
conſiderably on the ſtomach; in- 
vigorating all its functions. It acts 
eſpecially as an antiſpaſmodic, and 
therefore relieves pain and colic de- 
pending upon ſpaſm. It will alſo 
ſtop vomiting depending upon ſuch 
a cauſe; but there are many caſes 
of vomiting in which it is of no 
ſervice; and in theſe cafes, any 
wiſe depending upon inflammatory 
irritation in the ſtomach itſelf or 
in other parts of the body, it ag- 
gravates the diſeaſe, and increaſes 
the vomiting. As for ts pol- 
ſeſſing the power of reſolving co- 
agulated milk in the brcafts, or 
being an antaphrodiſiac, he con- 
ſiders it as poſſeſſing no ſuch pow- 
ers.” The beſt preparations are 
a flrons infuſion made from the dry 
leaves in water (which is much ſu- 
perior to one from the green herb), 
or rather a tincture or extract pre- 
pared with rectified ſpirit, Theſe 
poſſeſs the whole virtues of the 
mint. The eſſential oil and diftil- 
led water contain only the aromatic 
part; the expreſſed juice only the 
aſtringency and bitteriſhneſs, toge- 
gether with the mucilaginous ſub- 
{tance common to all vegetables. 
Mp. Virr. Aromatic — Cordial. 
PREP. A dliſlilled Water — Spirit 
— E /Jmntial Oil — Efence. , 
MERCURTIALIS herba : Mer- 
curialis annuæ Lin. Herb mercury. 


This ſtands among the five emol- 
N 3 
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lient herbs; and in this intention is 
ſometimes made uſe of in glyſters. 

There is another ſort of mercu- 
rialis growing in woods and hedges, 
which, though recommended by 
ſome botanic writers, as having the 
ſame virtues with the foregoing, 
and as more palatable, has been 
found poſſeſſed of noxious qualities. 

(See Raii Syuopſ. edit. 3. page 138. 
Phil. Tran/. abr. Lowthorp. ii. 640.) 
This may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
foregoing, by its beiag a perennial 
plant, larger, having its leaves 
rough, and the ſtalk not at all 
branched, and is commonly called 
with us dog's mercury. 

Map. VII Tr. Emollient — Lax- 
ative. 
MEI ATHAMANTICT radix : 
LEthuſe Mei Lin. Spignel; the 
root. 
Spignel is an umbelliferous plant, 
found wild in Italy, and the warm- 
er parts of Europe, and ſometimes 
alſo in England. The roots have 
a pleaſant aromatic ſmell, and a 
warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte: in 
virtue they are ſimilar to the Jeviftie 
cum, from which this root ſeems to 
differ only in being weaker, and 
ſomewhat more agrecable. It is 
an uſeful aromatic and carminative, 
though at preſent little regarded. 

Mp. VirT. Aromatic — Car- 
#1:native. 

MEZEREI radicis cortex : Daph- 
wes Mezerei Lin, Mezereon, or 
ſpurge-olive; bark of the root [L. E.] 

This ſbrub is a native of Eng— 
land, and found wild in the woods 
of ſome counties. It is ſaid to grow 
plentifully in ſome woods near An- 
dover in Hampſhire, and alſo about 
Laxfield in Suffolk; but it is gene- 
rally cultivated in gardens, on ac- 
count of the beauty and early ap- 
pearance of its flower, which is of a 
purple colour, ſometimes pale red 
and white, blowing in February 
and March, ſometimes earlier, and 
has the ſmell of an hyacinth. This 
plant is extremely acrid, eſpecially 
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ſeemingly occaſioned by a paralyti f 
fection, to chew a thin {lice of ti 


E: Part ll. 
when freſh; and, if retained in 
mouth, excites great and long. con. 
tinued heat and inflammation 0 
ticularly of the throat and euch 
In France the bark is recommend. 
ed as an application to the ſkin, 
which under certain mauagement 
produces a continued ſerous di. 
charge, without bliſtering, and j 
thus rendered uſeful in many chro. 
nic diſeaſes of a local nature, 
The bark of the root is the pan 
chiefly in uſe, two drams of which 
with half an ounce ot bruiſed l. 
quorice are boiled in three pints of 
water till reduced to two; of thi 
from four to eight ounces are taken 
four times a day. This has been 
found very efficacious for re/okiy 
venere al nodes and the thickening if 
the membrane covering the perii in 
It is faid al 
to cure other remains of the ven 
diſeaſe, which mercury in lan 
quantities had failed to do. l. 
CULLEN found a caſe of ulceratin; 
in many different parts of the but, 
where mercury had failed, entirey 
cured by the uſe of mezereon de. 
coction for two or three weeks 
Dr. Home has not only found ti 
decoction cure ſeirrhous tumours fee 
maining after the venereal diſeaſe, and 
after the uſe of mercury, but th 
it healed ſome ſcirrhous tumours frat 
other cauſes and CULLEN has fte. 
quently employed it in ſeveral # 
taneous eruptions, and ſometie 
with ſucceſs, The conlide 
able and long-continued itritaa 
produced in the throat when ne 
zereon is chewed, induced I. 
Withering to order a patient ui 
bled with a difficulty of ſealer 


root as often as ſhe could beat! 
by which in about a month {ie 
covered her power of {wallowil 
though the complaint had been 
three years? ſtanding. 10 
Mb. Viz, Stimulant aud 
thartic, * 


"A 4 "FL C 
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dart II. 


MILII ſemen + Panici miliacei 
„, Millet; the ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds are frequently em- 
lloyed in food, but hardly ever as 
medicines : they are ſufficiently nu- 
itious, and not difficult of di- 


ion. 
eng LEFOLIT olia : Aclilleæ 
Millefolii Lin. Milfoil, or yarrow ; 
the leaves [E.] ; 

This grows plentifully about the 
fides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering during the greateſt 
part of the ſummer. The leaves 
have a rough bitteriſh taſte, and a 
int aromatic ſmell. Their vir- 
tues are thoſe of a very mild afirin- 
gent, and as ſuch they ſtand recom- 
mended in hemorrhages both internal 
and external, diarrhe&as, debility and 
laxity of the fibres ; and in ſpaſmodic 
hyferical affefions. In theſe caſes, 
ſome of the Germans have a very 
high opinion of this herb, particu- 
larly Stahl, who eſteemed it a ve 
efeAual aftringent, and, in his lan- 
gnage, one of the moſt certain to- 
mics and ſedatives. Its virtues are 
extracted in great perfection by 
proof ſpirit; water takes up its 
aſtringency and bitterneſs, but lit- 
tle of its aromatic flavour ; tinc- 
tures made in reCtified ſpirit contain 
doth, though rather weaker than 
thoſe in proof-ſpirit, 

The flowers of milfoil are con- 
iderably ſtronger in aromatic fla- 
vour than the leaves; in diſtilla- 
tion, they yield a ſmall quantity 
of eſſential oil, of an elegant blue 
colour, 

The roots, taken up in the 
ſpring, have an agreeable warm, 
pungent taſte, Dr. Grew ſays 
they reſemble centrayerva, and ima- 
ines they might in ſome meaſure 
lupply its place. This, however, 
ls greatly to be doubted, ſince there 
i luch a remarkable difference be- 
xt the two, that, whilſt one re- 
ns its taſte for a length of time 
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after it has been brought to us 
from America, the taſte of the other 
is in great meaſure loſt by drying. 

Mp. Viet, Mildly aftringent 
and aromatic. 

MILLEPEDEZ [L. E.] Oniſcus 
Aſellus L. S. N. Woodlice, hoglice, 
ſlaters. | 

Theſe inſects are found in cel- 
lars, under ſtones, and in cold 
moiſt places : in the warmer coun- 
tries they are rarely met with, 
Millepedes have a faint diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a ſomewhat pungent, 
ſweetiſh, nauſeous taſte, They 
have been highly celebrated in 


ſuppreſſons of urine, in all kinds of 


obftruttions of the bowels, in the jaun- 
dice, weakneſs of fight, and a variety 
of other diſorders. Whether they 
have any juſt title to theſe virtues, 
is greatly to be doubted: thus much 
is certain, that their real effects 
come far ſhort of the character 
uſually given of them. They have 


been ſwallowed in large numbers, 


an hundred twice a day, without 
producing any effect on the urinary 
paſſages, or doing any ſervice to 
the complaint for which they were 
ad miniſtered; they therefore are not 
now much depended on. 8 
Mp. Virt. Diuretic — Deob- 


ftruent. 


Prep. 
Wine. 

MORI frufus : Mori nigræ. The 
mulberry tree; its fruit [L. J 

This tree is a native of Italy, 
but now cultivated in moſt parts of 
Europe, not only for the grateful 
fruit it affords, but for the purpoſe ' 
of ſupplying ſilk-worms with the 
leaves, upon which they feed, Its 
fruit is rather eaten for pleaſure than 
uſed as a medicine; it has the com- 


Dried and powdered — + 


mon qualities of the other ſweet 


fruits, abating heat, quenching thirſt, 
and promoting the groſſer ſecretions, 
The bark of the roots has an acrid, 
bitter taſte, and . N a cathartic 

4 * 
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power. It has been ſucceſsfully 
uſed as a vermifuge, particularly in 
caſes of tænia. Doſe, half a dram 
of the powder. 5 

Mep. VIß T. FxvriT — Refrige- 
rant — BARK OF THE ROOT - An- 
thelmintic — Cathartic, 

PREP. Syrup. 
- MOSCHUS [L. E.] Maſchus 
anoſchiferus Lin. S. N. Muſk. | 

Muſk is a grumous ſubſtance 
like clotted blood, found in a lit- 
tle bag ſituated near the umbilical 
region of a particular kind of ani- 
mal. met with in China, Tartary, 
and the Eaſt-Indies: the beſt muik 
is brought from Tonquin, an in- 
ferior ſort from Agria and Bengal, 


and a ſtill worſe from Ruſſia. 


Fine muſk comes to us in round 
thin bladders, which are generally 


about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, 
covered with ſhort brown hairs, 


well filled, and without any ap- 
earance of having been opened, 
The muſk itſelf is dry, with a kind 
of unctuoſity, of a dark reddiſh 
brown or ruſty blackiſh colour, 
in ſmall round grains, with very 
few hard black clots, and perfectly 
free from any ſandy or other viſible 
foreign matter. If chewed, and 
rubbed with a knife on paper, it 


looks ſmooth, bright, yellowiſh, 
and free from grittineſs. Laid on 


a red-hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almoſt entirely away, 
leaving only an exceeding ſmall 
quantity of light greyiſh aſhes. If 
any earthy ſubſtances have been 


mixed with the muſk, the quantity 
of the reſiduum will readily diſcover 


them. 5 
Muſk has a bitteriſh ſubacrid 


taſte; a fragrant ſmell, agreeable at 


a diſtance, but when ſmelt near, 
ſo ſtrong as to be diſagreeable, un- 
leſs weakened by the admixture of 
other ſubſtances. If a ſmall quan- 
tity be infuſed in ſpirit of wine 
in the cold for a few days, it im- 
parts a deep, but not red tincture :; 


. 


9 


this, though it diſcovers o 
ſmell of the muſk, is nevertheleſy 
ſtrongly 0 with its vir 
tues; a ſingle drop of it communi, 
cates to a whole quart of wine , 
rich muſky flavour. The degree of 
flavour which a tincture drawn from 
a known quantity of muſk com. 
municates to vinous liquors, is per. 
haps one of the beſt criteria for 
judging of the goodneſs of this 
commodity. Neumann informs us 
that ſpirit of wine diſſolves ten 
parts out of thirty of muſk, and 
that water takes up twelve; that 
water elevates its ſmell in diſtilla. 
tion, whilſt pure ſpirit brings ove 
nothing. 

Muſk is a medicine of great 
eſteem in the eaſtern countries; 
among us, it has been for fome 
time pretty much out of uſe, even 
as a perfume, on a ſuppoſition of 
its occaſioning vapours, &c, in 
weak females, and perſons of a fe. 
dentary life. It appears, however, 
from late experience, to be, when 
properly managed, a remedy of 
great ſervice even againſt thoſe dil. 


orders which it has been ſuppoſed 


to produce. Dr. Wall has com- 
municated (in the Philoſophica 
Tranſactions, N 474) an account 
of ſome extraordinary effects of 
muſk in convul/ive and other diſeaſe, 
which have too often baffled the 
force of medicine, The docto 
obſerves, that the ſmell of pet. 
fumes is often of diſſervice, where 
the ſubſtance taken inwardly, ad 
in conſiderable quantity, produce 
the happieſt effects: that two pt 
ſons labouring under 4 ſubſults 
tendinum, extreme anxiety, and watt 
of fleep, from the bite of a mad wg 
by taking two doſes of mulk, ech 
of which was ſixteen grains, vet 
ꝓerfectly relieved from their con 
plaints. He likewiſe obſerves, i 
convulſrve hiccups, attended wit 
the worſt ſymptoms, were rem” 
by a doſe or two, of ten g'%® 
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and that in ſome caſes, 


where this 
ot, on _— 5 

convulſions, be adminiitere 
* patient by the mouth, it 
roved of ſervice when injected as 
a glyſter. He likewiſe adds, that, 
under the quantity of fix grains, 
he never found much effect from 
it; but that, taken to ten grains 


medicine could 


and upwards, it never fails to pro- 


duce a mild diaphoreſis, without 
at all heating or giving any uneafi- 
neſs; that, on the contrary, it eaſes 
pain, raiſes the ſpirits, and, after 
the {weat breaks out, the patient 
uſually falls into a a cn, ſleep; 
that he never met with any hyſteri- 
cal perſon, how averſe ſoever to 
perfumes, but could take it, in the 
form of a bolus, without inconve- 
nience: To this paper is annexed 
an account of ſome further extra- 
ordinary effects of muſk, obſerved 
by another gentleman. Repeated 
experience has ſince confirmed its 
efficacy in theſe diforders. I have 
myſelf frequently given it with re- 
markable ſucceſs; and ſometimes 
increaſed the doſe as far as twenty 
grains, every four hours, with two 
or three ſpoonfuls of the muſk ju- 
lep between. Beſides what Dr. 
Wall bas faid in favour of muſk, we 
ſhall add Dr. CuLLEN's opinion, 
who maintains that muſk is one of 
the moſt powerful antiſpaſmodics with 
which we are acquainted, Tt is 
molt effectual when given in ſub- 
ſtance, and muſt be adminiſtered in 
large doſes from ten to thirty grains; 
and even when theſe large doſes 


be repeated at ſhort intervals, till 
tie diſeate is entirely ſubdued. 
Maſk is to be judged of by the 
ſrength of its odour, and, in pro- 
Portion to this only, to be an effec- 
wal remedy. Dr. CULLEN once 
procured immediate relief to a pa- 
tent labouring under ſevere head- 
e and delirium from the gout, by 


*luuniſtering fifteen grains of ge- 
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nuine muſk at a doſe. He alſo re- 


lieved a gentleman afflicted with a 
ſpaſm of the pharynx, preventing de- 


glutition, and almoſt reſpiration, by 
muſk, when other remedies had 
failed; and as the diſeaſe continued 
to recur at times for ſome years 
after, it was only obviated or re- 
leved by the uſe of muſk. It has 
given relief inſeveral circumſtances 
of the gout, when retrocedent, affet- 
ing the flomach, lungs, and particu- 
larly the head, when adminiſtered 
in large doſes, or at leaſt by repeat- 
ing them after ſhort intervals. In 
fine, muſk ſcems to be adapted 10 
all caſes of convulſive diſorders wich 
are to be cured by opiates. In fe- 
tanus it is combined with opium, in 
the rabies canina with mercury. 
Mev. Viet. Autiſpaſmodic dia- 
phoretic. 
PRE. Mixture, or Fulep. 
MYRGBAL ANI. Myrobalans, 
dried fruits brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; their outward part, freed 
from the ſtone. Y 
Five kinds of myrobalans were 
formerly directed as officinals, but 
are not uſed in the preſent practice. 
All the — have a low 
degree of purgative virtue. They 
have alſo an aſtringent quality, diſ- 
coverable by the taſte, from their 
uſe among the"Indians for tanning 
leather, and from their ſtriking a 
black colour with chalybeate ſolu- 
tions. In conſequence of this, they 
are ſuppoſed to frengthen the bowels 
after their operation as a cathartic is 
over. Nevertheleſs their purgative 
virtue is ſo inconſiderable, that 
practitioners have for a long time 
laid them entirely aſide in that in- 
tention; and the college of Edin- 
burgh, as well as that of London, 
has now rejected them from the ca- 


talogue of officinal ſimples. 


Mp. VIX r. Purgative, 

MYRRHA [L. E.] Myrrh. 

Myrrh is a concrete gummy re- 
ſi nous juice brought from the Eaſt- 
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Indies, in ſmall lumps or drops, of 
various colours and magnitudes. 
The beſt ſort is of a brown or reddiſli 
yellow colour, ſomewhat tranſpa- 
rent; of a lightly pungent, bitter 
taſte, with. an aromatic flavour, 
though not ſufficient to prevent 
its proving nauſeous to the palate ; 
and a ſtrong not difagreeable ſmell. 
The medical effects of this aro- 
matic bitter are, to warm and 
ftrengthen the viſcera, and diſſolve 
thick, tenacious juices; it frequently 
occaſions a mild diaphoreſis, and 
promotes the fluid ſecretions in 
general, 

Hence it proves ſerviceable in 
languid caſes, diſeaſes ariſing from 
' @ ſimple inaftivity, thoſe female diſ- 
orders which proceed from a cold, mu- 
cous, ſluggiſh diſpoſition of the bu- 
enours, ſuppreſſions of the uterine diſ- 
charges, cacliectic diſorders, and where 
the lungs and thorax are oppreſjed b 

viſcid phlegm, Myrrh is likewiſe 
ſuppoſed in a peculiar manner to 


reſet putrefaction in all parts of the 


body; and in this light ſtands re- 


commended in malignant, putrid, 


and peſtilential fevers, and in the 
ſmall. po, in which laſt it is ſaid to 
accelerate the eruption. 

Givenin moderate doſes, it pro- 
motes appetite and digeſtion, for it 
manifeſtly ſtimulates the ſtomach ; 
but taken in larger quantity, as half 
a dram or two ſcrupies, it raiſes a 
diſagreeable heat in the ſtomach ; 


and at the ſame time occaſions 


a frequency of the pulſe, and a 
ſenſe of heat over the whole body. 
When therefore adminiſtered in 
conſumptions, in ſome of which 
caſes it has been ſtrongly recom- 
mended, it ſhould be given in mo- 
derate doſes only. It has been 
ſpecicuſly propoſed, that myrrh in 
ſubſtance ſhould be given to be 
. chewed in the mouth, and no part 
of it ſwallowed but what is diſ- 
ſolved in the ſaliva. 5 

Rectified ſpirit extracts the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitterneſs of 
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this drug, and does not elevyje 
any thing of either in evaporation 
The. gummy ſubſtHhce left by this 
menſtruum has a diſagreeable taſte, 
with ſcarce any thing of the pecy. 
liar flavour of the myrrh : this part 
diffolves in water, except ſome in. 
purities which remain. In diſtilla. 
tion with water, a conſiderable 
quantity of a ponderous effentia] 
oil ariſes, reſembling in flavour the 
original drug. 

Mep. VisT. Antiſpaſmodic and 
corroborant. 

PREP. Tincture. 


NAR DUS INDICA : Ardup. 
gon Nurdus Lin. Indian nard, or 
ſpikenard, brought from the Eal. 
Indies, | | 

This is a congeries of ſmall fibre; 
iſſuing from one head, and matted 
cloſe together, ſo as to form x 
bunch about the ſize of the finger, 
with ſome ſmall ſtrings at the oppo- 
ſite end of the head. The matted 
fibres (which are the part choſe 
for medicinal purpoſes) are ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be the head or 
ſpike of the plant, by others the 
root: they ſeem rather to be the 
remains of the withered ſtalks, or 
the ribs of the leaves. Sometimes 
entire leaves and pieces of ſtalks 
are found among them. We like- 
wiſe now and then meet with : 
number of theſe bunches iſſuing 
from one root. 

Spikenard has a warm, pungent, 
bittertſh raſte; and a ſtrong, no 
very agreeable ſmell. It is . 
machic and carminative; and 1a 
to be alexipharmac, diuretic, and 
Emmenagogue, | 

NASTURTII AQUATICI ir 
bas Siſymbrii Naſturtii Lin. L. J. 
Water-creſſes : the freſh herb UI. 4 

This plant grows wild in mW” 
lets, and the clearer ſtanding * 
ters; its leaves remain green“ 
the year, but are in greateſt a 
fection in the ſpring. They bas 
a quick pungent ſmell (when 7 
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betwixt the fingers) and an 
— rh Gmilar to that of cochle- 
aria, but weaker. As to their 
virtues, they are among the mild- 
er aperient antiſcorbutics. Hoffman 
has a mighty opinion of this plant, 
and recommends it as of fingular 
efficacy for accelerating the circu- 
lation, ſtrengthening the viſcera, open- 
ing obſtructions of the glands, pro- 
moting the fluid ſecretions, and puriſy- 
ing the biood and humonr's : for theſe 
purpoſes, the expreſſed juice, which 
contains the peculiar taſte and pun- 
gency of the herb, may be taken 
in doſes of an ounce or two, and 
continued for a conſiderable time. 

The water-crefſes are frequently 
eaten as ſallad, and taken in this 
way daily for a. conſiderable time, 
under the idea of being a good cor- 
rector of the blood and humours. 
The naſturtium hortenſe, or garden- 
creſſes, poſſeſs the ſame virtues, but 
in a much weaker degree. 

Mp. VI r. Apertent — Anti- 
ſcorbutic. 

MPE TA folia : Nepete Cata- 
rig Lin, Nep, or cat-mint; the 
leaves. | | 

This plant is commonly culti- 
vated in our gardens, and is ſome- 
times alſo found growing wild in 
hedges and on dry banks. It is a 
moderately aromatic plant, of a 
ſtrong ſmell, reſembling a mixture 
of mint and pennyroyal; of the 
virtues of which it likewiſe parti- 
cipates, 

Men. Viet. Aromatic—Cordicl. 

NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM : 
Culandina Moringa Lin. Nephritic 
wood, 

This is an American wood, 
brought to us in large, compact, 
ponderous pieces, without knots, 
of a whitiſh or pale yellow colour 
on the outſide, and dark-coloured 
or teddiſh within: the bark is uſu- 
ally rejected. This wood imparts 
to water or rectified ſpirit a deep 
future, appearing, when placed 
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betwixt the eye and the light, of a 
golden colour, in other ſituations 


blue. 


leaves 


gic anxieties. 
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Pieces of another wood are 
ſometimes mixed with it, which 
give only a yellow colour to water. 
The nephritic wood has ſcarce any 
ſmell, and very little taſte, It ſtands 
recommended in difficulty of urine, 
nephritic complaints, and all diſorders 
of the kidneys and urinary paſſages ; 
and is ſaid to have this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it does not, like the 
warmer diuretics, heat or offend 
the parts. Practitioners however 
have not found theſe virtues war- 
ranted by experience. 

Mer. VII r. Diuretic. 

NICOTIANZ. felia : Nicotiane 
abaci Lin. S. P. Tobacco; the 
IL. Z.] | 

This plant was firſt brought into 
Europe, about the year 1560, from 
the 1iland of Tobago in America 
and is now cultivated for medicinal 
uſe, in our gardens. The leaves are 
about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour whilſt freſh, and, when 
caretully dried, of a lively yellow- 
iſh, They have a ſtrong, diſagree- 
able ſmell, like that of the narcotic 
plants; and a very acrid burnin 
taſte. Taken internally, thev prove 
virulently cathartic and emetic, occa- 
honing almoſt intolerable cardial- 
By boiling in water, 
their virulence is abated, and at 
length deſtroyed: an extract made 
by long coction is recommended: 
by Stahl and other German phyſi- 
clans, as a ſafe and moſt effectual 
aperient, expectorant, detergent, &c. 
but this medicine, which is ex- 
tremely precarious and uncertain 
in ſtrength, has never come into 
efteem among us. Tobacco is 
ſometimes uſed externally in un- 
guents, for deſtroying cutaneous in. * 


<ſeets, cleanſing old ulcers, &c. Beaten 


into a maſh with vinegar or brandy, 
it has ſometimes proved ſerviceable 
for removing hard tumours of the hypo- 
chondres. An account is given in the 


* 
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Edinburgh Eſſays of two caſes of 
this kind cured by it. [ 
There is another ſort of tobacco 


found wild on dunghills, in ſeveral 


parts of England. This 1s called 
by C. Bauhine nicotiana minor, by 
Gerard hyo/cyamus luteus. Nicotiana 
ruftica Lin. It ſeems to agree in 
quality with the hyoſcyamus for- 
merly mentioned, though (as Dale 
informs us) often ſubſtituted in our 
markets for the true tobacco; 
from whith it may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the leaves being much ſmaller, 
and the flowers not reddiſh as thoſe 
of the officinal ſort, but of a yel- 
Iowiſh green colour. 

Of late, however, the. Nicotiana 
Tabaci, beſides the virtues attri- 
buted to it above, has been found 
to be an uſeful and powerful diu- 
retic, giyen in the form of watery 
infuſion and tincture, which are 
made in the following manner: 
infuſe one ounce of dried Virginia 
tobacco leaves in one pint of proof 


ſpirit, or water; let it ſtand for 


four days; from thirty to ſixty drops 
or more, to be increaſed by five, 
eight, or ten drops, to a ſuitable 
doſe, to be taken two hours before 
dinner, and at bed-time, in a little 
cinnamon or any other kind of 
aromatic water, or in common wa- 
ter; the doſe one fourth lefs at 
noon than in the morning. In de- 
licate habits it ſhould be cautiouſly 
adminiſtered. From the uſe of this, 
many cafes of dropſy and dyſury 
have been relieved, and ſome effec- 
tually cured, In fume and infuſion, 
by way of glyſter, it has been uſed 
with effect, againſt coſtiveneſs, in 


incarcerated hernia, iliac paſſion, and 


vor ms, particularly the aſcarides. 
Mp. VieT. FViolently emetic — 

Cathartic—and Narcotic. * 
Prep. Infuſion — Tinfure — Ex- 

tract — Fume — Glyſfter. | 
NIGELLA ſemen : Nigellæ ſa- 


tive Lin. Fennel flower; the ſeeds. 


This plant is ſown annually in 
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fome of our gardens; . the ſeeds 
moſt efteemed are brought from 
Italy. They have a ſtrong, ny 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a ſubacrid 
ſomewhat unctuous, diſagreeable 
They ſtand recommended 
as aperient, diuretic, &c. but hays 
long been ſtrangers to practice, and 
are by ſome ſuſpected to have nox. 
ious qualities. 

Mep. VIX r. Aperient and Dis- 
retic. | 

NITRUM: Kali nitratum IL. E.] 
Nitre, or ſaltpetre; a ſalt, extract. 
ed, in Perſia and the Eaſt Indies, 
from certain earths that lie on the 
ſides of hills; and artificially pro. 
duced in ſome parts of Europe, 
from animal and vegetable matters 
rotted together (with the addition 
of lime and aſhes) and expoſed for 


a length of time to the air, without 


the acceſs of which, nitre is never 
generated. The ſalt extracted from 
the earths, &c. by means of water, 
is purified by colature and cryſial- 
lization. 

Pure nitre diſſolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and 
concretes again into colourlels 
tranſparent cryſtals; their figure 
is that of an hexagonal priſm, 
terminated by a pyramid of an 
equal number of ſides. It readily 
melts in the fire; and, in contact 
with fuel, deflagrates with a briglt 
flame and conſiderable noife; aiter 
the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline falt is found 
remaining. The taſte of nitre 1 


ſharp, penetrating, and bitteriſh, 


accompanied with a ſenſation of 
coldneſs. 8 
Nitre is a medicine of celebrated 
uſe in many diſorders. Befides 
the aperient quality of neutral falts 
in general, it has a manifeſtly c- 
ing one, by which it quenches thirſty 
and abates febrile heats and conn 


tions of the Blood. It has one great 


advantage above the refrigeratins 
medicines of the acid kind, that 


—— , 
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does not late the animal 
juices; blood, which is coagulated 
by all the mineral acids, and milk, 
&c. by acids of every kind, are by 
witre rendered more dilute, and pre- 
ſerved from coagulation. It never- 
theleſs ſomewhat thickens the thin, 
ous, acrimonious ſumours, and oc- 
caſions an uniform mixture of them 
with ſuch as are more thick and 
viſcid ; by theſe means preventing 
the ill conſequences which would 
otherwife enſue from the former, 
though it has not, as Junckner 
ſuppoſes, any property of really 
obtunding acrimony. This medi- 
cine for the moſt part promotes urine ; 
ſometimes gently looſens the belly; but 
in cold phlegmatic habits, very 
rarely has this effect, though given 
in large doſes : alvine fluxes, pro- 
ceeding from too great acrimony of the 
bile or inflammation of the inteſtines, 
are ſuppreſſed by it: 2 choleric and 
febrile diſorders, it generally excites 
ſweat; but in malignant cates, 
where the pulſe is low, and the 
ſtrength loſt, it retards this ſalutary 
evacuation and the eruption of the 
exanthemata. | 

Dr. Stahl has written an expreſs 
treatiſe upon the medical virtues 
of nitre, in which he informs us, 
from his own experience, that this 
falt, added to gargariſms employed it 
mflammations of the fauces in acute 
fevers, thickens the ſalival moifture 
upon the palate and fauces into the con- 
Hence of a mucus, which keeps them 
moiſt for a conſiderable time; 
whereas, if nitre be not added, a 
luden dryneſs of the mouth im- 
mediately enſues; that in nephritic 
complaints, the prudent uſe of nitre is 
of more ſervice than any of the nume- 
us medicines uſually recommended in 
that diſeaſe ; that nitre gives great 
relief in Suppreſſion and heat of urine, 
Whether fimple or occaſioned by a 


eryice in acute and inflammato 
pain; F the head » Jes, ears, teeth, 
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"enereal taint ; that it is of great 


1 


&c. in all eryfipelatous affections, 
whether particular- or univerſal, 
and likewiſe” in chronic deliria; that 
in diarrhea happening in petechial 


| fevers, nitre mixed with abforbeats 


and diaphoretics had the beſt ef- 
fects, always putting a ſtop to the 
flux, or rendering the evacuation 
ſalutary; that in diarrhee# happening 
in the ſmall-pox, it had been em- 
ployed with the like ſucceſs, two 
doſes, or three at moſt (conſiſting 
of two, three, or four grains each, 
according to the age, &c. of the 
patient) given at the interval of 
two or three hours, putting a ſtop 
to the flux, after the bezoardrc 

owders, both with and without 
opium, had been given without ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſame author recom- 
mends this ſalt likewiſe as a medi- 
cine of fingular ſervice in choleras 
attended with great anxieties and heat 
of the blood; in the flatulent ſpaſmedic 
heart-buras familiar to hypochon- 
driacal people; and the 4% appe- 
tite, nauſea, vomiting, &c. which 
gouty perſons are ſometimes ſeized wit 


when the pains of the feet, &c. ſudden- 


ly rem:t. In caſes of this laſt kind, 


the uſe of nitre ſurely requires great 


caution, although the author affures 
us, that no bad conſequences are 
to be feared from it. Nevertheleſs 
he obſerves, that in phthiſis and 
ulcerous affections, it has been 
found to be of no ſervice; and 
that therefore its uſe may be ſuper- 
ſeded in theſe complaints. Indeed 


in diſorders of the lungs in general, 


it is commonly reckoned to be ra- 
ther hurtful than beneficial. 

By ſome, nitre is much recom» 
mended in hæmoptyſis, or other 
active hæmorrhages, not from any 
aſtringent power it may poſſeſs, 
but from its diminiſhing the acti- 
vity of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 
With gouty ſtomachs it is apt to 
diſagree, and, when given in large 


-doſes, to occaſion ſpaſmodic affec- 


tions of that organ, and to debili. 


. _ - —— oo —— — = 


nervous habits. 
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tate and depreſs hypochondriac and 

It is given from five to thirty 
grains, with equal quantities of 
ivear, or gum arabic well pow- 
dered, and diſſolved in barley water 
or thin gruel, and adminiſtered 
repeatedly as a refrigerant, in acute 


fevers, and other inflammatory diſ- 


orders; though it may be given 
with great ſafety, and generally to 
better advantage, in large quanti— 
ties; the only inconvenience is its 
being apt to fit uneaſy on the ſto- 
mach. Some have athrmed, that 
this ſalt loſes half its weight by 
fuſion, and conſequently that one 
part of melted nitre is equivalent to 
two of the cryſtals; but it did not 
appear, upon ſeveral careful trials, 
to loſe ſo much as one twentieth of 
Its weight. | 
Mp. VisrTt. Diuretic — Diaplo- 
retic—Refrigerant. 


PRE. An acid Spirit — Decoc- 


tion — Troches. 

NUX MOSCHATA [L. E.] 
Myriſtica officinalis Lin. The ker- 
nel, called nutmeg, of the fruit; 
the eſſential oil; its expreſſed oil, 


commonly called o of mace, Ma- 


cis, Mace. 

Nutmegs are the kernels of a 
roundiſh nut which grows in the 
Eaſt Indies. The outſide covering 
of this fruit is ſoft and fleſhy, like 
that of a walnut, and ſpontaneouſly 
opens when the nut grows ripe ; 
immediately under this hes the mace 


(See Macis) which forms a kind of 


reticular covering; through the fiſ- 
ſures whereof appears a hard woody 
ſhell that includes the 
Theſe kernels have long been made 
uſe of both for medicinal and culi- 


nary purpoſes, aud deſervedly look- 


ed upon as a warm agreeable aro- 
matic. They are ſuppoſed likewiſe 
to have an aftringent virtue: and are 
emplo\ ed in that intention 2 dar- 
rie and dy/cenieries, Their aſtrin— 


gency is ſaid to be increaſed by 
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torrefaction, but this does not ap· 


pear to the taſte: this treatment 


certainly deprives the ſpice of ſome 
of its finer oil, and therefore ren. 


ders it leſs efficacious to any good 


purpoſe; and, if we may reaſon 
trom analogy, Py abates its 
aſtringency. utmegs are ſup- 
poſed to be aromatic, Homaclic, 
«ſtringent, and anodyne ; but they 
ſhould not be uſed in large quanti- 
ties; as they are apt to affect the 
head, and exerciſe ſo great an hyp. 
notic power as to prove extremely 
dangerous, according to the ac- 
counts given by BoxnTrivs and 
CULLEN : therefore in apoplectic 
and paralytic caſes, this ſpice may 
be very improper. 
Nutmegs diſtilled with water af. 
ford a large quantity of eſſential 
oil, reſembling in flavour the ſpice 
itſelf; after the diſtillation, an in- 
fipid ſebaceous matter is found 
ſwimming on the water; the de- 
coction, inſpiſſated, gives an ex- 
tract of an unctuous, very lightly 
bitteriſh taſte, and with little or no 
aſtringency. Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole virtue of nutmegs 
by infuſion, and elevates very little 
of it in diſtillation : hence the ſpi- 
rituous extract poſſeſſes the flavour 
of the ſpice in an eminent degree, 
Nutmegs yield to the preſs 
(heated) a conſiderable quantity 
of limpid yellow oil, which in 
cooling concretes into a ſebaceous 
conſiſtence. In the ſhops we met! 
with three ſorts of unctuous ſub- 
ſtances, called oil of mace, though 
really expreſſed from the nutmeg. 
The beft is brought from the Fat 
Indies, in ſtone jars ; this is of 1 
thick conſiſtence, of the colour of 
mace, and an agreeable fragrant 
ſmell ; the ſecond ſort, which Is paler 
coloured and, much inferior in qu. 
lity, comes from Holland in ſolid 
maſſes, generally flat, aud of 
ſquare figure; the rhird, which 1 


the worſt of all, and uſually called 


Part II. 


umon oi! of mace, is an artificial 


like, flavoured with a little 
PL oll of the nutmeg. Theſe 
oil yield all that part in which 
their aromatic flavour 1 bun 
iſtillation to water, and to pur 
pin by infuſion: the diſtilled 
liquor and ſpirituous tincture 
nearly reſemble in quality thoſe 
prepared immediately from the 

itmeg. 

E Me 4 Viet. Aromatic — Cordial 
— Hypnotic — Stomachic. 

Prey. An eſſential Oil—Expreſed 
0il, called Oil of Mace A. ſpirituous 
Vater. 

WX PISTACHIA: Piftachia 
dera Lin. Piſtachio, - 

This is a moderately large nut, 
containing a kernel of a pale green- 
ih colour, covered with a reddiſh 
kin, The tree which produces it, 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Perſia, Ara- 
bia, and ſeveral iſlands of the Arch- 
ipelago: it bears likewiſe the colds 
of our own climate, ſo as to have 
produced fruit not inferior to that 
which we receive from abroad. 
Piſtachio, nuts have a pleaſant, 
lweet, unctuous taſte, reſembling 
that of almonds, They are ranked 
F amongſt the analeptics, and are by 
ſome much eſteemed in certain 
weakneſſes, and in emaciated habits. 

Mev. VIS. Emollient-Aualeptic. 

NYMPHAZE ALBA radix, 
fies. Lin. White water lily ; the 
root ana flowers. 

This grows in rivers and large 
lakes, flowering uſually in June. 

ne roots and flowers have a 
tough, bitteriſh, glutinous taſte 
(che flowers are the leaſt rough); 
and, when freſh, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, which is in a great mea- 
lure loſt by drying: they are re- 
commended in alvine flexes, gleets, 
ar the like. The roots are ſup» 
poted by ſome to be in an eminent 
Lee narcotic, but on no very good 
wundation. Lindeſtolpe informs 
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us, that in ſome parts of Sweden, 
they were in times of ſcarcity uſed 
as food, and did not prove un- 
wholeſome. Ki 
Mev. Via r. Afrringent and Cor- 


roborant. 


GENANTHE Crocata Lin, Heme 
lock dropwort. This is a large 
umbelliferous plant, growing in 
ditches and other moiſt places ; 
with pinnated leaves, reſembling 
thoſe of celery or chervil, and rib- 
bed ſtalks. Its roots afford the 
eaſieſt mark of diſtinction, which 
are white, thick, and ſhort, and 


row ſeveral together, forming a 
Kind of bunch. 


The hemlock dropwort has long 


been known as a nt dangerous pore 
en; the moſt virulent, perhaps, 
that this country produces. Its 
ln of or leaves, eaten by miſtake, 
have frequently proved fatal, oc- 
caſioning violent ſickneſs and vo- 
miting, rigors, convulſions, deli- 
rium, and other terrible affections 
of the nervous ſyſtem, Dr. Pul- 
teney has publiſhed a caſe in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 
LXII. in which this plant, uſed 


by miſtake inſtead of the water- 


parſnep, proved remarkably effi- 
cacious in removing an inveterate 
ſcorbutic complaint, which had 
reſiſted a variety of other remedies. 
The doſe firſt given was a common 
ſpoonful of the juice of the root, 
which at the firſt exhibition pro- 
duced very alarming effects. This 
was afterwards reduced to three 
tea-ſpoonfuls; which quantity was 
erſiſted in a conſiderable time 
and then changed for a tea of the 
leaves. The medicine never proved 
purgative, but was dirretic. It al- 
ways occaſioned a degree of verti- 
go, accompanied, when the juice 
itſelf was taken, with nauſea and 
ſitkneſs. 
In Edinburgh it is ſaid to have 
been formerly brought into pra» 


. 
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tice; and, from experiments made 


with the infuſion of the leaves, it 


has been thought highly uſeful in 
promoting the menſtrual diſcharge. 
However, from the active powers 
of this medicine, great caution is 
requiſite in its adminiſtration ; for 
if given in too large doſes, it may 
prove deſtructive. 

Mep. VIRT. A virulent Poiſon 
Emmenagogue. 

Prep. Juice Igfuſfon. 

OLIVA, earunque oleum : Olea 
Europa Lin. S. P. The olive tree; 
the fruit and its oil IL. E.] 

This tree grows in the ſouthern 
parts of France, in Spain, Italy, 
and pther warm countries: with 
us it is uſually preſerved in the 
green- houſes of the curious, though 
it will bear our ordinary winters 
in the open air, and produce very 
_ fruit. Olives have an acrid, 

'tter, extremely diſagreeable taſte : 

ickled (as we receive them from 
abroad) they prove leſs diſagree- 
able; the Lucca olives, which are 
{ſmaller than the others, have the 
weakeſt taſte; the Spaniſh, or 
larger, the ſtrongeſt ; the Provence, 
which are of a middling fize, are 
generally the moſt eſteemed. 

The oil obtained from this fruit 
has no particular taſte or ſmell, 
and does not greatly differ in 
quality from oil of almonds. Au- 


' thors make mention of two ſorts 


of this oil; one, expreſſed from 


the olives when fully ripe, which 


is our common oil olive: the other, 
before it has grown ripe ; this 1s 
called oleum immaturum, and ompha- 
cinum. Nothing is met with in the 
ſhops under this name ; and Lemery 


affirms, that there is no ſuch oil; 


unripe olives yielding only a viſcid 


- Juice to the preſs. From the ripe 


fruit, two or three ſorts are obtain- 
ed, differing in degree of purity : 
the pureſt runs by light preſſure : 
the remaining magma, heated and 


preſſed more ſtrongly, yields an in- 


" thus fæmininum. Sometimes four of 


Part . ‚ 


ferior ſort, with ſome dregs at th 
bottom, called amurca. All del 
oils contain a conſiderable portion 
of aqueous moiſture, and a muci. 
laginous ſubſtance, which ſubje& 
them to run into a putrid ſtae: 
to prevent this, the preparers add 
ſome ſea-ſalt, which, imbibing the 
aqueous and mucilaginous parts 
ſinks with them to the bottom 
by theſe means, the oil becomes 
more homogene, and conſequent. 
Y leis ſuſceptible of alteration, 
n its paſſage to us, ſome of the 
falt, thrown up from the bottom 


by the ſhaking of the veſſel, is 


ſometimes mixed with and de. 
tained in the oil, which, in our 
colder climate, becomes too thick 
to ſuffer it freely to ſubſide; and 
hence the. oil is ſometimes met 
with of a manifeſtly ſaline taſte, 

Mev. VIS r. Emollient. 

OLIBANUM [L. E.] n. 
perus lycia Liu. A gummy rein, 
brought from Turkey and the Eat 
Indies, uſually in drops or tears, 
like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, 
of a pale yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
reddiſh colour ; a moderately warm 
pungent taſte, and a ftrong, not 
very agreeable ſmell. This dry 
has received many different appel. 
lations, according to its different 
appearances : the ſingle tears are 
called ſimply olibanum, or thus: 
when two are joined together, 
they have been called thus naſeu- 
lum, and when two were very large, 


five, about the bigneſs of filberds 
are found adhering to a piece e 
the bark of the tree from fich 
they exnded; theſe have been 
named thus corticoſum ; the file 
powder which rubs off from the 
tears in the carriage, ca thuris ; 
and the coarſer powder, mand flu 
riss This drug is not howere” in 
any of its ſtates what is now cal 
thus or frankincenſe in the 119p% 


(See Tuus.) 
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Olibanum conſiſts of about equal 
ts of a gummy and reſinous ſub- 
nce, the firſt ſoluble 1ncWaters 
other in rectified ſpirit. With 
ard to its virtues, many have 
in attributed to it, particularhy 
ders of the head and treaft, in 
- and uterine fluxes ; but its 
eſects in theſe caſes are far 
nm anſwering the promites of the 
47: menders. Riverius is ſaid to 
e had large experience of the 
dd effects of this drug in pleu- 
n. eſpecially epidemic ones: he 
-®; 2 ſcooped apple to be filled 
\ a dram of olibauum, then co- 
ed and roaſted under the aſhes; 
is to be taken for a doſe, three 
res of carduus water drank at- 
it, and the patient covered up 
min bed: in a ſhort. time, he 
either a plentiful ſweat or 
atle diarrhcea will enſuc, which 
y oif the diſeaſe. Geoffroy in- 
ns us, that he has frequently 
le vie of this medicine, after 
eeftion, with good ſucceſs; 
acknowledges that it has ſome- 
failed. Its doſe is from one 
to ſcruples. It is now. fel- 
| uted ; its place being better 
pli by myrrh, and other arti- 
0! tte refinous kind. 1 
0. VIV r. Slightly Afringent. 
IOM [I. E.] Opium. 
is juice has not! yet been col- 
Win any quantity in Europe. 
pt, Perſia, and ſome other 
ces of Afia,, have hitherto 
wel us with this commodity : 
ole countries, large quantities 
0p& are cultivated for this 
| The opium prepared about 
des in Egypt, hence named 
dend opium, has been uſually 
ma the beſt; but this is not 
dnguiſned from that collect- 
* er places. This juice is) 
to vs in cakes or laaves,. 
ed with leaves and other ve- 
ie matters, to prevent their 


is together: it is of à, ſolid 
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conſiſtence, yet ſomewhat -ſoftiſh 
and tenacious, of a dark reddiſni- 
brown colour in the maſs, and, 
when reduced into powder, yel- 
low; of a faint diſagreeable ſmell, 
and a bitteriſſi taſte, accompanied 
with a pungent heat and acrimony. 


The general effects of this me- 


dicine are, to relax the ſolids, and 
render them leſs ſenſible of irritation, 
to cheer the ſpirits, eaſe pain, procure: 


Steep, promote perſpiration and ſweat, 


but reſtrain all other evacuations. 
When its operation is over, the 
pain and other ſymptoms which it» 
had for a time abated, return ; and; 
generally with greater violence than 
before, unleſs the cauſe has been 
removed by the diaphoreſis or re 
laxation which it occaſioned. - + 

The operation of opium is gene- 
rally attended with a flow, but; 
ſtrong and full pulſe, a dryneſs of 
the mouth, a redneſs and ſlight 
itching of the ſkin: and followed, 
by a degree of nauſea, a difficulty 
of reſpiration, lowneſs of the ſpi- 
rits, and a weak languid pulle, 


The principal indications of, 


opium are, great watchfulneſs, im- 
moderate evacuations proceeding 
from acrimony. and irritation, 
cramps or ſpaſmodic contractions 
ol the nerves, and violent pains of 
almoſt every kind. In theie caſes, 
opiates procure at leaſt a temporary 
relief, and an opportunity for other 


medicines, properly interpoſed, to 


take effect. | | 

Opium ſometimes, defeats the in- 
tention of the phyſician, and, in- 
ſtead of producing reſt, occafions; 
great anxiery, vomiting, &c. Tak- 
en o a full flomach, it of ten proves. 
emetic. Where the patient is ex- 
hauſted by exceſſive evacuations, it 
occaſions generally great lowne(s,. It, 
has been obſerved to operate more 
powerfully in perſons of a lax habit, 
than in the oppoſite circumſtances. 
Whilſt it uſefully. reſtrains preter- 
vg diſcharges proceeding from 
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irritation, it proves injurious in 
thoſe that ariſe from a contrary 


_ cauſe, as in the colliquative diar- 


rhez attending hectic fevers. By 
relaxing, taking off ſtrictures, and 
occationing a paralyſis of particu- 
lar parts, it often promotes ſuch 
evacuation as thoſe parts are con- 
cerned in. Boerbaave obſerves, 
that it ſometimes enables the ureters 
to allow an eaſy paſſage even to the 
calculus : but this effect is by no 
means conſtant. 

_ is ſo managed as 
td procure ſweat, it will tend to 
remove the inflammatory ſtate of 
the ſyſtem, and may prove gene- 
rally uſeful ; which is proved by the 
cure of the acute rheumatiſm from 
the exhibition of the compound 


powder of ipecacuanha. Though 


the uſe of opium is forbid in the 
firſt ſtage of the eruptive fever of 
the ſmall-pox; as at this period 
of the diſeaſe the pulſe is often 
found to be languid, and the coun- 
tenance pale, thongh pains in the 
head and loins are at the ſame time 
very ſevere : theſe ſymptoms, with 
reſtleſsneſs and other ſigns of ir- 
ritability, which appear for ſome 
davs after the attack of the diſeaſe, 


5 are conſiderably relieved by opium; 


to which are uſually added camphor 


and tartariſed antimonial wine, 


taking care to keep the body open. 


In hemorrhages excited by irrita- 


tion, unattended with inflammation, 
opium is uſeful. In dy/entery it 


may be occaſionally employed to 


moderate the violence of the ſym- 
ptoms, though not conſidered as a 
remedy. In the latter flages of di- 
arrhea, when the acrimony produ- 
cing it has been carried off in a 
great meaſure, opium is an effica- 
clous remedy. In cholera and py- 
ois, it is chiefly to be relied upon. 
Joined with laxatives it is employed 


in colic ; and, doubtleſs, by relies 


ing the ſpaſm; often prevents ileus, 
and inflammation :; nay, indeed, it 


lief, and in a ſhort time curing th 


deen aſcribed to the bark, } 
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is frequently found to alay th 
vomiting, the ſpaſms, the da. 
and ſometimes to diminiſh yy 
inflammation, and prevent the 4 
grene of the ſtrangulated 
in ileus and ih #rcarcerated lemi 
In different ſpecies of tan; wn; 
um is ſucceſsful, and affords rj 
to various ſpaſmodic and con 
five ſymptoms occurring in ſerey 
diſeaſes, as aſthma, epilepſy, 
pepſia, hypochondriaſis, rabies a 
nina, chorea ſancti Vit, many, 
&c. &c. 3 

In intermittents, opium has ben 
ſtrongly recommended, as an & 
fectual means of ſtopping then. 
currence of the febrile paroxyſn 
and has been given before the 
in the cold ſtage, in the hot fit, an 
during the interval, with the bel 
effects; producing immediate 


patient; without leaving thoſeab 
dominal obſtructions which hay 


in theſe fevers the beſt pra 
tice perhaps is to unite opiut 
with the bark, which enables !! 
ſtomach to bear the latter in k 
ger doſes, and adds contiderablyi 
its efficacy. 

With regard to the doſe of 
um, one grain is generally 2 f 
ficient, and often too large 20 
maniacal perſons, and thoſe » 
have been long accuſtomed to tl 
it, require three or more grab 
have the due effect: but its © 
varies in different perſons, and 
different ſtates of the fame per 
A quarter of a grain will in! 
adult produce effects wines 
times the quantity will not © 
another: and a doſe that My 
prove fatal in colic or cv 
would not be perceptible in . 
caſes of tetanus, or man. 
loweſt fatal doſe to thoſe 1. 
cuſtomed to take it is four an 
but a dangerous doſe 15 ſo kn 
produce vomiting that it © 
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das death. Injected np the 
7 it has all the effects of opi- 
taken into the ſtomach; but 
\ble the quantity is to be em- 
ed to anſwer the purpoſe. Ap- 
1 to the naked nerves of ant- 
e it produces immediate tor- 
and loſs of power in all the 
ſcles with which the nerves 
municate. Among the eaſtern 


um, a dram is but a moderate 
. Garcias relates, that he knew 
who every day took ten drams. 
aſe who have been long accuſ- 
ed to its uſe, upon leaving it 
are ſeized with great low neſs, 
"or, and anxiety; which are 
ved by having again recourſe to 
um, and, in ſome meaſure, by 
je or ſpiricuous liquors. + 

Dnium, taken into the ſtomach 
an immoderate doſe, proves a 
cotic poiſon, producing verti- 
tremors, convulſions, delirium, 
bor, ſtertor, and finally fatal 
plexy. 

pium is partially ſoluble in 
er, and in rectified ſpirit : proof 
i, wine, and vinegar, totally 
le it; the impurities only 
do left, The ſolutions in proof 
t and wine have the ſame 
ts with the juice in ſubſtance z 
this difference, that they ex- 
bemſelves ſooner in the body, 
are leſs apt to leave a nauſea 
he ſtomach. A tincture made 
Wectified ſpirit is ſuppoſed to 
ate, in an equal doſe, more 
erfully than the foregoing li- 
. Geoffroy informs us, from 
own experience, that, whilſt 
watery and vinous ſolutions 
ſoned pleaſant quiet ſleep, a 
ue drawn with pure ſpirit 
t on a phrenſy for a time. 
"ne Halls diminiſh the foporific 
F of this medicine: Hs alkalies 
it diuretie, whilſt volatile ones 
me its action chiefly to the cuta- 
Pres, Acids almoſt entirely de- 
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roy its power. Many have endea - 


jons, who are habituated to 


/ 


voured to correct ſome imaginary 
ill qualities of this drug, by toaſt- 
ing it, by fermentation, by lon 
continued digeſtions, by repeate 
diſſolutions and diftillations. Thefe 
proceſſes, though recommended by 
many writers, do not promiſe any 
ſingular advantage: they may in- 
deed weaken the opium ; but by 
theſe very means become prejudi- 
cial, rendering the medicine more 
uncertain in its operation, and the 
doſe more undetermined. 

Opium applied externally gives 
eaſe in many pains, bit does not, 
as ſome have ſuppoſed, ſtupify 
the part, or render it inſeuſible of 


pain: uſed immoderately, it is ſaid 


to produce the fame ill effects as 
when taken to exceſs internally, 
Mep. VirT. Sedative — Cordial. 
OPOPANAX: Pajiinaca Opo- 
ganaæ Lin. S. P. Opopanax [5] 
A concrete gummy reſinous 
juice, obtained from. the roots of 
an umbelliferons plant, which 
grows ſpontaneoufly in the warmer 
countries, and bears the colds of 
this. The juice is brought from 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, ſome- 
times in round drops or tears, but 
more commonly in irregular lumps, 
of a reddiſh yellow colour on the 
outſide, with ſpecks of white, in- 
wardly of a paler colour, and fre- 
quently variegated with large white 
pieces, It has a peculiar ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, ſomewhat 
nauſeous taſte, Its virtues are thoſe 


of an attenuating and aperient me- 


dicine. Boerhaave frequently em- 
ployed it, along with ammoniacum 
and* galbanum, in hypockondriacal 
diſorders, olſtructions of the abdominel 
viſcera, ſup;re/rons +. the menſirual 
evacuations from the ſluggiſhneſs of 


mucous humours, and a want of 


due elaſticity of the ſolids; and in 

affhmas, eſpecially when connected 

with a phlegmatic habit of body: 

in theſe intentions it is an uſeful 
02 
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ingredient in the pilulæi galb. comp. 
and compound powder of myrrh 
of the London Pharmacopceia, but 
is not employed in any compoſition 


of the Edinburgh. It may be given 
by itſelf in the doſe of a ſcruple, 


or half a dram: a whole dram 
Proves, in many coaltitutions, 
gently purgative. 

ED. VIRT. Attenuant — Si- 
mulant, : 


ORIGANI fol:a : Origani wulg. 
Lin. S. P. Wild marjoram ; the 
leaves [L.] | 

This is met with upon dry chalky 
hills, and is gravelly ſoils, in ſe— 


veral parts of England. It has an 


agrecable ſmell, aud a pungent 
taſte, warmer than that of the 
garden marjoram, and much re- 
ſembling thyme, with which it 
ſeems to agree in virtue. An el- 
jential oil diſtilled from it is kept 
in the ſhops; which has been uſed 


for eaſing pain of carious teeth, by 


dropping it on cotton, and inſert- 
ing it in the cavity of the aching 
tooth. The dried leaves, uſed in- 
ſtead of tea, are ſaid to be extreme- 
Iy grateful. 

 Mep. VirrT. Aromatic, 

PRE. Efential Oil. 

There is another ſort of origanum 
called Creticum, whoſe flowers, or 
rather flowery tops, are ſometimes 
brought to us from Candy. Theſe 
have an agrecable aromatic flavour, 
ſomewhat ſtronger than the com- 
mon ſort. 

ORYZZ ſemen + Oryzæ ſati v 
Lin. Rice; the ſeeds freed from the 
outward ſkin. Theſe are brought 
chiefly from Carolina, where the 
plant is cultivated in large quanti- 


ties; but they are the product of 


different countries, particularly of 
. the Eaſt Indies. They are ſuſh- 


ciently nutritious, and afford an 
uſeful food in diarrhea, dy/= | 
enteries and other diſorders from 
a thin acrimonious ſtate of the 
JUICES. 
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roots and ſeeds. Theſe are looked 


— 


AEDI Pat ll 
Mp. VirT. Emellient — Ref 


gerant, | 


P ON LE radiæ, flores, femm. 
Paonie officinalis Lin. Male and 
female peony ; the roots, flower, 
and ſeeds. 3 

Theſe plants are cultivated in 
our gardens on account of the 
beauty of their flowers; the f. 
male, which is the larger and mon 
elegant, and for this reaſon the 
more common, is the only ons 
with which the ſhops are ſup. 
plied. In quality they are ſcar 
ſenſibly different; and hence thy 
may be taken promiſcuouſſy. The 
roots and feeds of / peony hay, 
when recent, an unpleaſant ſcen, 
approaching to that of the nar 
cotic plants; and a ſomewhat glu 
tinous ſubacrid taſte, with 1 
ſight degree of bitterneſs and # 
ſtringency : the leaves alſo di. 
cover an aſtringent quality both 
the taſte, and by changing chalſ 
beate ſolutions of a purple colour; 
the flowers have little taſte, anda 
very faint, not agreeable imel, 
The parts which have chiefly be 
uſed for medicinal purpoſes, aretit 


upon as emollient, corroborant, ad 
ſlightly anodyne ; and Yuppoled ton 
of ſervice in /ome' kinds of ol fn. 
tions, eroſſons of the viſcera, la] 
urine, pains in the kidneys, and tif 
like. The virtue for whicl tit 
are chiefly celebrated, is that d 
curing ſpaſmodic and epileptic em 
plaints; which many have 
abſurd enough to believe that dl 
root of this plant would do 
being worn about the neck. 
Mx p. VrIRT. Emollieni — 
aſioclic. F | 
A TIP. oleum : Coco buff 
Lin, Palm-oll [E.] i 
This oil is obtained fron 
kernels of the fruit of 3 py 
palm-tree, which is 2 dan 
the coaſt of Guinea and Cape“? 
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nds. From theſe places it has 
deen tranſplanted into Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. The oil, as brought to 


„is about the conſiſtence of an 


dintment, and of an orange colour; 
ſtrong. not diſagreeable ſmell, 
but very little taſte, By long keep» 
pg, it loſes its high colour, and 
comes white; when it ought to 
de rejected, as no longer fit for uſe. 
The inhabitants of the Guinea 
oat are ſaid to make this oil part 
f thei: food, and to employfit for 
e ſame purpoſes as we do butter. 
Vith us, it is rarely given inward- 
„ and uſed only in ſome external 
plications, for pains and Tweak- 
es of the nerves, cramps, c rains, 
pd the ike, The common peopie 
pply it o the cure of chi/blains, and, 
hen early made uſe of, not with- 
ur ſucceſs. 
Mbp. Virr, 
"me. 

Pep. Expreſſed Oil. 
PAPAVERIS ALBI cabita : 
apaverts ſomniferi Lin. The large 
rden poppy, with white flowers 
d feeds; or the white poppy ; 
heads [L. E.] 

The heads and ſtalks of theſe 
pts Coptain a milky juice, which 
py be collected in confiderable 
antity, by flightly wounding them 
en almoſt ripe, This juice, ex- 
led for a fe + days to the air, 


Emollient — Ano- 


ering in quality with the opium 
uplit from abroad. (See Opt- 

The juices of the white and 
cx poppies appear to be ſimilar 
one another; the only difference 


generally in proportion to the 
of the plants. The larger, or 
e poppy, is the fort cultivated 
the preparers of opium in the 
ern conntries, and for medicitial 
in this, | 

oppy-heads, boiled in water, 
gart to the menſtruum their nar- 
* JuCe, together with the other 
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(bens into a ſtiff tenacious maſs, - 


n tle quantity afforded, which 


* 
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Juices which they have in common 
with vegetable matters in general. 
The liquor ſtrongly preſſed out, 
ſuffered to ſettle, clarified with 
whites of eggs, and evaporated to 
a due conſiſtence, yields about one 
fifth, or one ſixth, the weight of the 
heads, of extract. This poſſeſſes 
the virtues of opium; but requires 
to be given in double its doſe to 
anſwer the ſame intention, which it 
is ſaid to perform without occaſion- 
ing a nauſea and giddineſs, the 
uſual conſequences of the other. 
(See the Edinburgh Efays abrids. vol. 
i. pag. 158 and 132.) A ſtrong 
decoction of the heads, mixed with 
as much ſugar as is ſufficient to re- 
duce it into the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, becomes fit for keeping an 
a liquid form; this is an uſeful 
anodyne, and often ſucceeds in 
procuring ſleep, where opium fails. 
Both theſe preparations are very 
uſeful, though liable to variation 
in point of ſtrength : nor does this 
inconventence ſeem avoidable by 
any care in the preſcriber, or the 
operator; ſince the poppy-heads 
themſelves (according to the degree 
of maturity, and the ſoiland ſeaſon 
of which they are the produce) 
contain different proportions of the 
narcotic matter to the other juices - 
of the plant; as has been obſerved 
in the + Pharmacopœia reformata.“ 

The white poppy heads are often 
uſed for fomentations, and exter- 
nally applied; but are more fre- 
quently added to the decoctum 
pro fomento. 

The ſeeds of the poppy are by 
many reckoned ſoporific. Juncker 
ſays, they have the ſame quality 
with thoſe of hyoſcyamus, and 
Herman looks upon them as a good 
ſubſtitute to opium; miſted pro- 
bably by an obſervation which 
holds in many plants, that the ſeeds 
are more efficacious than the veſſels 
in which they are contained. 

The ſeeds of the poppy have 
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nothing of the narcofic juice which 


is lodged in their covering, and in 
the ſtalks; an oil expreſſed from 
thein has been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as oil olive ; and the ſeeds 
themſelves taken as food. Their 
taſte is ſweetiſh and farinaceous. 

Mep. VIX T. Anodyne. 

PR EP. Syrup—. Extract. 

PAPAVERIS ERRATICI, / 
Papaveris rhead s Lin. S. P. flores. 
Red poppy, or corn-roſe ; the great- 
er of the hairy wild poppies, with 
deep red flowers and dark- coloured 


ſeeds; its flowers [L.] 


The flowers of this plant vield 
upon expreſhon a deep red juice, 
and impart the ſame colour by in- 
fuſion to aqueous liquors. A ſy- 
rup of them is kept in the ſhops : 
this 1s valued chiefly for its colour ; 
though ſome expect from it a light- 
ly anodyne virtue. 

PARALYSIS flores Primulæ 
veris Lin, Cowllip ; the flowers. 

This plant grows wild in marſhes 
and moiſt meadows. The flowers 
appear in April; they have a plea- 
ſant ſweet ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, ſomewl:at aſtringent taſte. 
An infuſion of them, uſed as tea, 


is recommended as a mild corrobo- 


rant, in nervous complaints, and. in 


a deficiency of the menſtrua]l pur- 
ations. | 
Mp. VirxrT. Corroborant and 


Antiſpaſmodic : but poſſeſſed of flight 
ower. | 


PAREIRA BRAVA II. ] C/ 


ſampelos Pareira Lin. 


This is the root of an American 
con volvulus, brought to us from 
Brazil, in pieces of different ſizes, 
ſome no bigger than a man's finger, 


others as large as a child's arm. 


It is crooked, and variouſly wrin- 


kled on the ſurface; outwardly of a 


dark colour, internally of a dull 
yellowiſh, and interwoven with 
woody fibres, ſo that, upon a tranſ- 
verſe ſection, a number of concen- 
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tric circles appear, croſſeg with 
fibres, which run from the centre 
to the circumference, It haz 1 
ſmell; the taſte is a little bitter 

blended with a ſweetneſs like that 
of liquorice. This root is hi bl 
extolled by the Brazilians ang bo 
tugueſe, in a great varicty of gi. 
eaſes, particularly againſt ſuppref 
fions of urine, nephritic p ins, an 
the *calculus. In the two rf 
Geoffroy ſays he has given it with 
good. ſucceſs, and that the patent 
was almoſt inſtantly relieved by i, 
a copious diſcharge of urine fue: 
ceeding. He likewiſe obſerve 
large quantities of gravel, and em 
ſmall ſtones, voided after its uſe 
This effect he attributes not to any 
lithontriptic power, but to its dil 
ſolving the viſcid mucus by which 
the fabulous matter had been & 
tained. He likewiſe relates, tht 
he has had frequent experience 
the good effects of this root i 
deterging and healing ulcers 0 
the kidneys and bladder, wie 
the urine came away purulent an 
mucous, and could not be voided 
at all without extreme pain; 0 
the uſe of the pareira, the ui 
ſoon became clear, and of 20 
conſiſtence, and was evacuate 
freely; and, by joining to this mt 
dicine balſam of copaiba, the ul 
perfectly healed. The aitenusin 
quality, which he had diſcover 
in this root, induced him to m 
trial of it in other diſeaſes pre 
ceeding from tenacious JuICes5; 8 
in theſe likewiſe it fully anſut 
his expectations, In humoral ak 
mas, where the lungs are -_ 
up, and the patient almoſt 4 
cated by thick phlegm, a2 1 x! 
of pareira, after many other Y 
cines had proved ineffectual, : 
fioned a plentiful expectont 
and ſoon completed a cure: 
jaundice proceeding from © 
bile, it did: excellent ſervice? 
in another iRerical caſe, 
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wer was ſwelled and hard, this 
Nine did no good. His doſe 
of the root in ſubſtance is from 
twelve grains to half a dram; in 
decotion two or three drams in a 
pint, for three doſes, one to be given 
every half hour, 

longer intervals. He cautions a. 
gainſt too large doſes, for fear of 
heating or inflaming the kidneys; 


dut it is ſaid by others that one 


ounce has been taken without pro- 
ducing any ſuch effect. 1 

The preſent mode of admini- 
ering it is in decoction, of four 
drams boiled in three pints of water 
till reduced to one, ſweetened with 
honey, of which a tea-cupful is to 
be taken every three or four hours; 
or from fifteen to thirty grains of 
the powder twice or thrice a day. 

Mev. VIß r. Attenuant — Diure- 
ic Lithontriptic, 


ie officinalis Lin, S. P. Pellitory 
t the wall; the leaves [L. E.] 
This is a ſmall plant growing 
upon old walls; of an herbaceous, 
Jubſaline taſte, without any ſmell. 
It i one of the five emollient herbs, 
and in this intention is occaſionally 
ade uſe of, The expreſſed juice 
as been given in the doſe of three 
dunces as a diuretic. - 
MaTtzioLus tells us, that this, 
wetened with ſugar, had a pow- 
'ful effe& this way: and BARBEI- 
ic, that a decoction of this plant 
nd uva urfi was found of great 


If viſcid mucus and ſabulous con- 


letions; though it is now very 
rely uſed, 


* VII r. Emollient — Diu- 
Ic, 


T As TINAC A ſativa Lin. 
ac  pbarfris 
The roots of the garden parſnep 
g * as food, and prove /uft- 
uh Witritions, The ſeeds of both 
Erden and wild parſnep are 


- 


Parſ- 
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and afterwards at 


PARIETARLE folia : Paricta- 


le in clearing the urinary paſſages 
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ſlightly aromatic ; thoſe of the wild 
are ſtrongeſt; however they are 
rarely employed. _ 

Mev. VIX r. Aroma- i!. E mollient. 

PENTAPHYLLI radix : Poten- 
tille reptantis Lin. S. P. Cinque» 
foil; the root [L.] 

This grows plentifully in hedges, 
and by road-fides. The root is 
moderately aſtringent and as ſuch is 
ſometimes given internally againff 
diarrllaæ and other fluxes ; — em- 
ployed in gargariſms for Frengtlening 
the gums, & c. The cortical part of 
the root may be taken, in ſubſtance, 
to the quantity of a dram : the in- 
ternal part is conſiderably weaker, 
and requires to be given in double 
the doſe to produce the ſame ef- 
* 

Mev. Viet. A ringent. 

PERSICARLE URENTIS fe- 
lia : Polygonum hydrapiper Lin, Bit- 
ing arſmart, lakeweed, or water 
pepper ; the leaves. 

This ſort is readily diſtinguiſh- 
able, by its pungent, biting, pep- 
per-like taſte. Its virtues are thoſe 
of an acrid ſtimulating medicine : 
in phlegmatie habits, it promotes the 
urinary diſcharge, and has frequently 
done good ſervice in /corbutic com- 
plaints. The freſh leaves are ſome- 
times applied externally for cleamſing 
ola fit ulous ulcers, and conſuming fun- 
gous 12 : ſor theſe purpoſes they 
are ſaid to be employed by the far- 
riers, among whom _ have been 
principally made ule of. 

Mep. VII T. Diuretic — Deter- 

ent. 

PERSICA MAL flores : Amyg- 
dale Perfice Lin. The peach-tree ; 
its lowers and kernels. 


Peach- flowers have an agreeable 


ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte : diſtill- 
ed, without any addition, by the 
heat of a water-bath, they yield 
one- ſixth their weight, or more, of 
a whitiſh liquor, which, as Mr. 
Bolduc obſerves, communicates to 
a large quantity of other liquids 
04 | 
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a flavour like that of the kernels of 
fruit. An infuſion in water of 
half an ounce of the freſh gather- 
ed flowers, or a dram of them 
when dried, ſweetened with ſuzar, 
proves for children an u/eful laxe- 
we and anthelmintic, The leaves 
of the tree are, in this intention, 
ſomewhat more efficacious, though 
leis agreeable. The rut has the 
fame quality with the other ſweet 
fruits, that of abating heat, quencli- 
ing thirſt, and genily logſening the 
belly. ; 
Mp. VIRT. Laxative — Anthel- 
zrintic== Refrigerant. 
PERUVIANUS CORTEX [L. 
E.] Cinchona officinalis Lin. — It is 
thus called from the Counteſs of 
Cinchon, who was the firſt per- 
ſon of diſtinction recovered from 
a tertian fever by this remedy. 
Peruvian bark: the bark of a tall 
ſlender tree, growing in Peru. It 
is brought to us in pieces of diffe- 
rent ſizes, ſometimes rolled up into 
ſhort thick quiils, and ſometimes 
flat. The outſide is browniſh, and 
enerally covered in part with a 
whitiſh moſs; the inſide is of a 
yellowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron 
colour, It has a ſlightly aromatic 
ſmell, ſomewhat muſty, yet not 
diſagreeable; a bitteriſh, aſtringent 
taſte, which dwells long upon the 
tongue, accompanied with a de- 
gree of aromatic warmth, The 
ſmall, thin, flat pieces, are by 
ſome accounted the beſt ; by others, 
the quill. fort, with the rougheſt 
coat, eſpecially if of a bright cin- 
namon colour on the iniide ; though 
the large flat pieces, whether rough 
or ſmooth, of a lighter or darker 
colour, are often of equal goodneſs, 
The beſt bark is that which 1s fironge/t 
in ſmell and taſte : this likewiſe proves 
Friable bettveen the teeth, and does not 
'feparate into fibres; it breaks, not 
fhiwvery, but cloſe and /mooth. 
The virtues of this bark, as a 
febrifuge, were diſcovered by the 
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Indians about the year ! 500. Eu 
rope did not become acquaintel 
with it till 1649: nor was it je. 
ceived into general practice till {.. 
veral years after this; ſome ill con. 
ſequences, enſuing from ItS-impru. 
dent ufe, having brought it for 
time into difrepute. At preſent 
it is looked upon as the moft 72 
tual remedy in intermittent fee of 
almoſ every kind, and ſafe in al 
ages and conſtitutions ; Provided 
it be judiciouſly and ſeaſonahly 2d. 
miniſtered, and due regard be hi 
to the circumſtances of the diſeaſe, 
The modern practice, previous to 
the uſe of this medicine, uſually 
gives an emetic at the beginning of 
a paroxyſm. In ſome cafes a c. 
thartic, and in plethoric habits 
venæſection, are premiſed. Thek 
render the bark not only more ſale, 
but likewiſe more certain and 
ſpeedy in its operation. Where 
theſe evacuations are nevlefed, or 
not ſufficiently plentiful, the dif. 


eaſe, if of long ſtanding, ſcarce 


yields to the cortex; or if it appeat 
at length ſubdued, yet the patient 
does not recover his ſtrength, and 
ſoon ſulfers a reiapſe. The uſe 01 
the bark is begun at the end of a 
paroxyſin, and repeated, in tis 
quantity of half a dram (wolte 0! 
leis, according to the circu francs 
of the patient), every third or fou 
bour during the intermiſfion. — 
Some practitioners prefer giving! 
juſt before the fit, ſome during Us 
fit, others after the fit. Dr. CU 
LEN lays: „I am ſatisfied, giving 
large doſe immediately b-fore © 
time of acceſſion is the mol bid, 
per practice; but as that dale mul 
not be under two drams of H 
bark, ſo there are ſore ftomach 
that will not even bear that qua 
tity, or a larger that micht bs n: 
ceſſary. It is commonly, theres 
fore, convenient to give fall doles 
but to give them every hour, 1 
ſome hours near to the time 0: ® 
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--ffion.” Some order it in the 
quantity of an ounce between the 
its, and this mode of procedure 1s 
conſidered by Dr. DUNCAN as, upon 
due whole, preferable, from being 
deſt ſuited to moſt ſtomachs, It 
may indeed be given from the very 
-ommencement of the diſeaſe 
-jthout any previous evacuation ; 
and it io be continued not only 
ill the paroxyſms ceaſe, but till the 
natural appetite, ſtrength, and com- 
nlexion returns; but it commonly 
answers better after emptying the 
alimentary canal, particularly the 
nomach. 

In remittent fevers, eſpecially 
during the time of remiſſion, the 
bark may alſo be employed with 
ereat ſucceſs. In typhus, of the 
nervous or putrid kind, the bark 
15 very generally uſed, as well ſuit- 
ed to counteract the debility, or 
putreſcency, which marks the pro- 
vrels of the diſorder. In theſe epi- 
dem!c fevers, there is one ſtate 
however not unfrequently preſent 
wherein the bark may be hurtful, 
hat is when there are ſymptoms of 
congeſtion, or topical inflammation 
of tie head, nianifeſted by head. ach, 
ſedneſs of the eyes, and phrenitic 
ochirium. And whenever delirium 
S accompanied with much ſub— 
lultus tendinum, or frequent con- 


T * > 1 
D. CULLEN thinks opium in large 


which we can depend. Where the 
Jeden is of the bilious hind, and ac- 
c, ⁰,ẽi with great heat, a little 
tre eg joined, In all caſes, mode- 
eg xercuie generally promotes its 
ehect. At firſt, it uſually looſens 
belly, and ſometimes operates 
na Cathartic had been taken; 
3 theſe means ſupplies the 
i of evacuation before its 
due, the 1 me . 
t = medicine does not an- 
„er the Purpoſes intended by it. 


in ſuch caſe, a little opium is 


Ta 
bilw 
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nll. e 
vulhve twitehings of the limbs, 


doles is the only remedy upon, 
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added, which effectually ſuppreſſes 
the flux. If after this the patient con- 
tinues too coſtive, recourſe is had 
to glyſters. The looſeneſs, how- 
ever, ought not to be ſtopt too 
ſoon: on the contrary, where the 
bark does itſelf produce this effect, 
it is neceſſary, as Dr. Mead informs 
us, to join to it a little rhubarb, fo 
as to occaſion for a tine two {tools 
a day; by theſe means the diſeaſe 
is more effectnally cured, and leſs 
ſubject to be followed by a dropſy: 
or ill habit of body. After a dram 
or two of rhubarb have been taken, 
it is to be diſcontinued, and the 
bark exhibited by itſelf, After the 
fever has been removed, the medi- 
cine is continued for ſome time 
longer, to prevent a relapſe; and 
evacuations, unleſs abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, abſtained from. The diſ- 
eaſe is nevertheleſs ſeldom com- 
pletely cured before ſome very con- 
ſiderable evacuation, either by ſtool, 
urine, or perſpiration, enſues: if 
this do not ſucceed ſpontaneouſly, 
cathartics, diuretics, or diaphore- 
tics, are given In conjunction with 
the bark, otherwiſe the patient 
continues weak, and without ap— 
petite, till either the diſeaſe returns, 
or changes into one of a different 
kind, . 
In /ymptomatic agues, hectic and 
purulent fevers, cacochymic habits, 
and where the hypochondres are ſwelled 
and diſtended, this medicine is impro- 
per, and for the moſt part prejudi- 
cial, Its manifeſt aſtringenty for- 
bids its uſe in obſtructions of the 
abdominal viſcera, or ſuppreffions 
of any critical evacuation ; until 


the obſtruction be firſt removed, or 
the evacuation have had its due 


courſe. 

In acute, inflemmatory, or malige 
nant fevers, the bark does not ſeem 
to have any good effect. Never- 
theleſs, in he decline of long ner- 
vous fevers, or after a remiſſion, 
when from bad habit, old age, fa- 
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the cortex proves a medicine of ex- 
cellent ſervice; provided there be 
no extravaſation, that the veſſels 
remain entire, and pus be not al- 
ready formed. 
Peruvian bark has likewiſe been 
found eminently ſerviceable in gan- 
renes and mortifications, proceed- 
ing either from an internal or ex- 
ternal cauſe. In all the caſes of 
this kind, where it proved ſucceſs- 
ful, it occaſioned a kind of ſuppu- 
ration, which degenerated when the 
uſe of the medicine was diſcon- 
tinued, and again turned kindly 
upon reſuming it. Some have been 
hence induced 70 try the cortex in va- 
riolous caſes, where either the puſ- 
tules did not rightly ſuppurate, or 
the petechiz ſhowed a diſpoſition to 
a gangrene; and here likewiſe it 
anſwered the expectation r the 
empty veſicles filled with matter, 
watery ſanies changed into thick 
white pus, the petechiæ became 
gradually of a pale colour, and at 
length diſappeared, and the pox 
began to turn ſooner than was ex- 
pected. See the Edinburgh Meaical 
E Jays. 
Though this medicine is recom- 
mended 1n the confluent ſmall-pox, 
to promote the riſing of the puſ- 


tules; yet there are ſome practi- 


tioners extremely converſant with 
this diſeaſe, who reject the opinion. 
But after the maturation of the puſ- 
tules is completed, or where von 
ptoms of putreſcency, or adiflolved 
ſtate of the blood ſupervenes, the 
bark cannot be too liberally em- 
ployed. | 

Beſides the diſeaſes above enu- 
merated, bark is recommended in 
the following: ulcerated ſore throat, 


© fearlatina maligna, dyſentery, all ha- 


morrliages of the paſſive. kind, ery- 


Apelas; ſome caſes of dropſy, when 


unattended with any particular lo- 
cal affection; /crophula, ill-condi- 
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5 tigue, or the like, the patient is ex- 
tremely weak, and the pulſe low, 


P art ll. 


tioned ulcers, rickets, ſcurvy, ris: 
tages of the phthiſis ED. mk 
in fine, in all caſes where the con- 
ſtitution is in a debilitated tate, 
and requires to be invigorated hy 
giving tone and vigour to the fi. 
ſtem; and perhaps it is theſe to 
which bark owes its power and 
efficacy. 

The bark has been applied Ii. 
wiſe, and not without ſucceſs, to th 
cure of periodic head-achs, yer 
and hypochondriac fits, and other dif. 
orders, which have regular inter. 
miſſions. By its aſtringency and 
aromatic quality, it Hrengtlens thr 
whole ner vous ſyſtem, and proves uſe. 
ful in weakneſs of the flomach, and 
ſundry chronical diſorders proceeding 
from too great laxity of the fibres, In 
obſtinate uterine fluxes, and old gleets, 
bark joined with chalybeates has 
good effects. 

The bark has been of late much 
employed in acute rheumatiſm, 
particularly after the violence of 


the diſeaſe has been in ſome mes. 


ſure moderated by the antiphlo- 
giſtic treatment, or when evident 
remiſſions take place. But it his 
been ſucceſsful in ſome, when given 
even while the inflammatory ſym. 
ptoms prevailed to a very confider- 
able degree, according to the teſti 
mony of ſome of the attendants ol 
the London hoſpital. 

The virtues of Peruvian bark 
reſide chiefly in a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, and hence are extracted In 
perfection by rectified ſpirit. I 
ſtrong coction in water, the rein“ 
melted out, and mingled with tit 
water; which, whilſt hot, appear 
tranſparent, but in cooling gros 
turbid, and depoſits great part © 
the reſin to the bottom. Water 
elevates in diſtillation the aromi® 
part of the bark; pure ſpirit brig 
over nothing. Hence an que 
extract proves not only leſs won 
tity, but likewiſe inferior in qu ; 
to one made with rectified fru. 


Part II. 
Proof ſpirit extracts the virtues of 


is drug in tolerable perfection, in 
2 heat enables it to take u 


more than it can retain when cold. 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, prepared 


with fixt alkaline ſalts, gains very 
little from the cortex, either with or 
without heat; the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime, and the dulcified 
ſpirit, in a few hours becomes 
ſtrongly impregnated with its ſmell 
and taſte, HE 
The ſubſtances uſually joined 
with bark in preſcription ſeem cal- 
culated either to promote its effi- 
cacy, or merely for reducing it in- 
to the intended form; without 
much regard to its agreeableneſs, 
and the conveniency of taking it. 
This is nevertheleſs a point of great 
conſequence, as its taſte, and the 
quantity which is neceſſary, make 
the patient too frequently loath it, 
before enough has been taken to 
produce the deſi red effect. If de- 
ſigned to be given in the ſolid form 
of a bolus, electuary, &c. it ſhould 
be made up, not, as is cuſtomary, 
with ſyrups, but with mucilages: 
with the former, it ſticks about the 
mouth and fauces, whence its taſte 
remains for a conſiderable time; 
with the latter, it paſſes freely, 
ſcarce leaving any taſte in the 
mouth, Aromatics do not prevent 
the taſte of the bark from diſcover- 
Ing itſelf; extra? of liquorice very 
Hectually conceals it. The extract 


bark, and a proper quantity of mu- 
dlage, form a very elegant and 
2reeable compoſition. 
ED. Viet, Tonic. 
Pave, Powder — Extract —Tinc- 
IWeimDecofion. 
But the beſt form in which it can 
e given is the powder; for here 
the conſtituent parts are in the moſt 


eſectual proportion. 
k : ERUVIANUS CORTEX 
SER: Red Peruvian Bark. 


The red bark, as it is called, is 
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in much larger and thicker pieces 
than the common. Moſt. of the 
pieces are concave, though ngt 
rolled together like the quilled 
bark. They break ſhort, like the 
beſt common bark, and appear 
evidently compoſed of three layers. 
The outer is thin, rugged, fre- 

uently covered with a moſly ſub- 
— and of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour. The middle is thicker, more 
compact, and of a darker colour: 
it is very brittle and reſinous. The 


innermoſt layer is more woody and 


fibrous, and of a brighter red. In 
owdering this bark, the middle 
— which ſeems to contain the 
greateſt proportion of reſi nous mat- 
ter, does not break ſo readily as the 
reſt: a circumſtance to be attend- 
ed to, leſt the moſt active part ſhould 
be left out of the fine powder. 
This red bark to the taſte diſco- 
vers all the peculiar flavour of the 
Peruvian bark, but much ſtronger 
than the common officinal ſort. 


With reſpe& to medical proper- 


ties, from numerous and repeated 
trials it appears, that the red bark 
poſ/elJes the ſame vir/ues with the com- 
mon, but in a much higher degree. 
A {ſingle half ounce of this has ra- 
dically cured an obſtinate intermit- 
tent, where many ounces of the 
other Rind had either had no effect, 
or merely a temporary one. 

There have been lately diſcovered 
in the province of Santa- Fe, four 
degrees and a half north of the 
equator, two kinds of the cin- 
chona, one of which appears to be 
the ſame with the red bark of Peru; 
the other, one of the white ſpecies, 
This is a fortunate diſcovery, as it 

oints out a new ſtore of this moſt 
valuable medicine, when the ancient 
ones ſhall be exhauſted. 

PERUVIANUS CORTEX 
FLAVUS : Yellow bark. 

This bark, lately introduced in- 
to practice, is ſuppoſed to be a ſpe- 
cies of cinchona, growing in the 
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interior parts of America, in a 
mountainous country, the fame as 
that deſcribed by Murray un- 
der the title of Cortex China — 
vel Chinching regius — ſeu Cortex 
Ching flavus, of which he gives 
the following deſcription, © The 
bark conſiſts of flattiſli pieces about 
the length of the finger, the breadth 
of the thumb, and a line in thick- 
neſs. Its colour is yellowiſh, in- 


clining to that of the ruſt of iron. 


Tt partakes more of the ferruginous 
dior on its external than on its 
internal ſurface, owing to the cloſe 
adheſion of the epidermis to the 
bark. Both in its fracture and on 
its ſurface, it appears fibrillous, 
breaking ſo eaſily between the fin- 
gers that it may be rubbed into 
a yellow powder. In taſte it is in- 
tenſely bitter, with a {light degree 
of aftringency.” 

Thie, like the Peruvian bark, 
gives out its virtues to water by in- 
tuſion or decoction ; to proof or 
rectified ſpirit; and extrafts may be 
made of it by the ſame modes. Its 
virtues are the lame, but in a 
ſtronger degree then either the com- 
mon or the red vark, and therefore 
equally efficacious in much ſmaller 
doſes It is applicable to the fame 
cafes as the others. Its doſe is from 
Zis to Zij of the powder; and of 
the extract half the quantity will 
be ſufficient. 

PETROLEUM : Bitumen peiro- 
leum Lin, S. M. Rock-oll [E. 

This is a general name ſor ſundry 
liquid bitumens. or mineral oils, 
which ſpontaneouily exude from 
the earth, or from clefts of rocks. 
Theſe oils are ſound in almoſt all 
countries, but in greateit quantities 
in the warmer ones. Some are met 


with in different parts of England ; 
and many of our common bitumi- 
nous minerals, as pit- coal, &c. af- 
ford, on diſtillation, oils not greatly 
different. 
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The fineſt ſort of this commog; 
ty comes from the dutchy of Me. 
dena in Italy, where three different 
kinds are found; the beſt is almoſt 
as clear, fluid, and tranſparent ;; 
water, of a highly penetrating, ſet 
not diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewh; at 
like that of rectified oil of amber: 
the /econd ſort is of a clear yellow 
colour, not ſo fluid as the former, 
leſs penetrating, and partaking 
more of the oil of amber ſme: 
the third, or worſt, is of a blackiſh 
red colour, of a thicker conſiſt. 
ence, and more diſagrecable than 
tne two foregoing. The firſt of 
theſe is very rarcly met with in the 
ſhops; the ſecond, mixed with 2 
Iittle of the third, and fome fub- 
tile oils, is uſually ſent us inſtead of 
it. Petroleum readily ca:che* > 
and, if pure, burns entire! 4 aua. 
g it becomes ſomew!.: more 

ellucid than before (a fall 0 quen- 
tity of vellowiſh matter remain ing) 
aud loſes much of its natural fell, 
It unites with the effential 01!s of 
vegetables, not at all with vinous 
ſpirits. The finer forts are fo ligat 

as to ſwim upon the molt higaiy 
rectiied ipirit of wine, 

Petroleum is at preſent very rart- 
Iv employed as a medicine, thous! 
if the finer kinds could be procured 
genuine, they ſhould feem to de- 
ſerve ſome notice : they are note 
agreeable than the oil 'of amber, 
and milder than that of turpentine; 
of the virtues of both of whicl 
they participate. They are princk 
pally recommended by authors for 
external purpoſes, azain/f pains an 
aches in paralytic complaints, and for 
Prevents Ag chilhlains. For the ſe 1 wy 
tentions, ſome of the more co. 
mon mineral oils have been ma 
uſe of with 200d ſucceſs; a il 
extracted from a kind of ſtone- co 
has been cried up among the com” 
mon people, under the n, 0! 
Brita oil, tor cheumatic pains; Cc 


even this is often counterfeited! by 


a ſmall portion of oil of amber add- 
ed to the common expreſſed oil. 


Map. VIßT. Anodyne — Cor ro- 


Aut. . 
WT TROLEUM BARBADEN- 
FE, Barbadoes tar, 3 ; 

This is thicker than the foregoing 
petrolea, and nearly of the conſiſt- 
ence of common tar. It is of a 
reddiſh black colour, a diſagreeable 
ſmell, leſs pungent than the other 
ſorts. This bitumen is found in 
ſeveral of our American . iflands, 
where it is eſteemed by the inhabi- 
tants of great ſervice as @ ſudloriſic, 
and in diſorders of the breaft and 
linge; though, ih caſes of this kind 
attended with inflammation, it 13 
certainly improper. They likewiſe 
apply it externally as a diſcutient, 
and for preventing paral tic diſorders. 
Among us it is rarely uſed, and not 
often to be met with genuine. 


Mev. VIE. Drſcutient — Sudg- 


rific. 

PETROSELINI VULGARIS 
emen, radix : Apii petroſelini Liu. 
5. P, Common parſley; the roots 
and ſeeds [L. E. 

This plant is commonly culti— 
rated for culinary purpoſes. The 
ſceds have an aromatic flavour, and 
are occaſionally made uſe of as car- 
minatives, & c. The root of par- 
ley 15one of the five aperient roots, 
and in this intention is ſometimes 
made an ingredient in apozems and 
\ Cict-drinks : if liberally uſed, it is 
ap: to occaſion flatulencies, and 
tus, by diſtending the viſcera, 
produces a contrary effect to that 
tended by it; the taſte of this 
dot is ſomewhat ſweetiſh, with a 
iht degree of warmth and aro- 
matic flavour, They are ſaid to 
be aperient and diuretic; and have 

een employed to relieve nephritic 
pains, and obſtructions of urine. 
The bruiſed leaves have been uſed 
is ſucceſsfully as a diſcutient poul- 


o 
1 
ce 
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li:s fans uiforbe Rat, 


in many ſo:ts of tumours. 


It is remarkable that facts have 
been adduced, to prove, that pars; 
ſley, though fo frequently eaten, 
has in ſome conſtitutions produced 
epilepſy, or at leaſt aggravates epi- 
leptic fits in thoſe who are ſubject 
to them, It has been fuppoſed 
alſo to produce inflammation in 
the eyes. | | 

Mp. Viet. Aperient — Aroma- 
tic — Diſcatient. 2 - 

PEUCEDANI radix : Peutedgni' 
officinalis Lin. Hog's-fennel, or ſul- 
phur-wort ; the root. | n 

This plant grows wild by the; 
ſhores, and in moilt ſhady places. 
The roots have a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell, ſomewhat reſemhling 
that of ſulphureous ſolutions ; and 
an unctuous, ſubacrid, bitteriſh 
taſte. They are looked upon as 


Aimulating and attenuating, and ſup- 


poſed to promote eæpe ora tion and 
urine : the expreſſed juice was em- 
pioyed by the ancients, as an er- 
rhine in. lethargic dijorders, The 
preſent practice pays no regard to 
them in any intention. 

PIMPINEIL. LT SAXIFRAG A 
radix. Burnet ſaxifrage; the root [E. f 

Three forts of this plant are 
taken notice of by medical writers ; 

1. Pim, inella ſaxifraga major, 
umbella candida. C. B. This is the 
ipecies celebrated by the German 
writers under the name of pimpinel-. 
la alba it is not very common in 
this country, and therefore our mar- 
kets have been generally ſupplied. 
with the following. 7 

2. P:mpineila ſaxifiaga minor o- 

Irageſelinum 
alterum maus Juurn. This is not. 
unfrequently met with in dry paſ- 
ture grounds. | 1 4%, 

3. Pimpinelia ſaxifraga minor. 
C. B. felis dijjettis Hi. Oxon.. 
This ſort is the maſt common in 


the fields about London: it grows: 
taller than the others, but the leaves 


are lets. ; 


All theſe plants ſeem to be poſe 


— — 
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ſo inconſiderable, 


ſeſſed of the ſame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance; 
and even in this their difference is 
that Linnæ is 
has joined them into one, under 
the general name of pimpinella. 
The roots of pimpinella have a 
grateful, warm, very pungent taſte, 
which is entirely extracted by rec- 
tified ſpirit; in diſtillation, the 


menſtruum ariſes, leaving all that 


it had taken up from the root, 
united into a pungent aromatic re- 
ſin. This root promiſes, from its 
ſenſible qualities, to be a medicine 
of conſiderable utility; though lit- 
tle regarded in common practice. 
Stahl, Hoffmann, and other German 

hy ficians, are extremely fond of 
it, and recommend it as an excel- 
lent fomachic, reſolvent, detergent, 
diuretic, diaploretic, and alexiphar- 
mac. They frequently gave it, and 
not without ſucceſs, in /corbutic 
and cutaneous diſorders, foulneſs of 
the blood and juices, tumours and ob- 
flruttions of tie glands, and diſeaſes 
proceeds from a deficiency of the 
Auid ſecretions in general. Boer- 


haa ve directs the uſe of this medi- 


cine in afthmatic and hydropic caſes, 


where the ſtrongeſt reſolvents are 
indicated : the form he prefers is a 
watery infuſion ; but the ſpirituous 
tincture poſſeſſes the virtues of the 
root: ĩn much greater perfection. 
By ſeveral writers it is recom- 
mended as à ſtomachic, and in 
all caſes where pituitous humours 


are thought to prevail, not only in 


aſthmas and dropſies, but alſo in 
catarrhal coughs, hoarſeneſs, and the 
angina ſeraſa. HoFFMAN conſiders 
it as an excellent emmenagoguc. In 
the way of gargle it has been em- 
ployed for diſſolving viſcid mucus, 


and to ftimulate the tongue when 


that organ becomes paralytic. In 
fubſtance, a ſcruple may be given 
for a doſe; in infuſion, to two 


trams. 
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Map. Vitr. Diaphoretic — Hir. 
ei — Antiſcorbutic . | 

PIPER LONGUM Lia S. p. 
LL. E.] Long pepper. This i; 
the fruit of a plant growing alſo 
in the Eaſt Indies. It is of 2 
cylindrical figure, about an inch 
and a half in length; the external 
ſurface appears compoſed of nume. 
rous minute grains diſpoſed round 
the fruit in a kind of ſpiral direc. 
tion. 

All the peppers have a pungent 
ſmeil, and a very hot biting taſte. 
The long ſort, which is the hotteſt 
and ſtrongeſt, is moſt frequently 
made uſe of for medicinal pur. 
poſes ; the black, as being more 
grateful, for culinary ones; the 
white, which 1s the weakeſt of the 
three, 15 rarely employed for either, 
The warmth and pungency of theſe 
ſpices reſides chiefly in their re. 
finous part; their aromatic odour 
in an eſſential oil. The genuine 
diſtilled oil ſmells ſtrong of tt: 
pepper, but has very little act. 
mony ; the remaining decoction, 
inſpiſſated, yields an extract con- 
ſiderably pungent. A tincture 
made in rectiſied ſpirit is extremely 
hot and fiery ; a few drops of it {et 
the mouth as it were in a flame, 

PIPER NIGRUM Lin. S. J. 
[L. E]. Black pepper. 

This ſpecies of pepper grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies, 
but does not arrive at perfection 
without the aid of culture. It is cul 
tivated with ſuch ſucceſs in Maiac- 
ca, Java, and eſpecially at Sumatra 
that from theſe iflands pepper x- 
exported to every part of the world 
where a regular commerce has bee! 
eſlabliſned. The black pepp® 
gathered probably before it 15 fully 
ripe, and exficcated in the ſun. The 
Write Peyper is the ripe a 
perfect berries ſtripped of * 
outward coats. For this pers 
the berries are ſteeped for abou 
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i fortaight in water, till by — 
their outward covering burſt, af- 
ter which they are eaſily ſeparated, 
and the pepper is carefully dried in 
the ſame manner as the former. 
pepper which has fallen to the 
ground over- ripe, loſes its outer 
coat, and is ſold as an inferior 
hite . | 
: 2 is generally uſed 
as an aromatic, and ſtimulant, is 
warming to the ſtomach, and heats 
the whole ſyſtem, though it has 
been ſuppoſed to produce that ef- 
ect in a leſs degree than any of the 
other aromatics. It has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed in ſome caſes of 
vertigo, and in paralytic and ar- 
thritic diſorders. Given in large 
doſes, it has been fonnd a remedy 
for intermittents ; but its uſe in 
theſe has, in ſome inſtances, intro- 
duced fatal conſequences. 

Mev. VIX T. Highly aromatic and 


Wmulant. 


PIPER JAMAICENSE : Myr- 
tus Pimenta Lin. F. P. [L. E.] Pt- 
mento, or Jamaica pepper. 

This is the produce of our own 
plantations. It 1s the fruit of a 
large tree growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the mountainous parts of Ja- 
maica, called by Sir Hans Sloane, 
myrtus arborea, aromatica, foliis lau- 
iin. The ſmell of this ſpice re- 
ſembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmegs : its taſte ap- 
proaches to that of cloves, or a 
mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence it has received-the name of 
all-ſpice, The ſhops have been for 
ome time accuſtomed to employ 
this aromatic as a ſuccedaneum to 
the more coſtly ſpices, and from 
them it has been introduced into 
our hoſpitals, It yields à large 
quantity of a pleaſant. eſſential oll, 


birit it imparts by maceration and 
"Iron the whole of its virtue, 
vt little or nothing by diſtillation. 
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which links in water. To rectified 


Pimento can ſcarcely be conſidered 
as a medicine: it is however an a- 
greeable aromatic, not unfrequently 
employed with ſeveral drugs re- 
quiring ſuch a grateful adjunct. 
Mev. VirT. Aromatic. 7 
Prxee. Diftilled Water'— Spirit 
— Eſſential Oil. | | 
PIPER INDICUM [L. E.] 
Capficum annuum Lin. S. P. Guinea 
pepper, or capſicum; the fruit. 
This is an annual plant culti- 
vated in our gardens; it ripens its 
red pods in September or October. 
The taſte of capſicum is extremely 
pungent and acrimonious, ſettin 
the mouth as it were on fire. It 


has been chiefly employed for culi- 


nary purpoſes, but lately adopted 
as a medicine; and in the climates 
of which it is a native, we are'told 
that a free uſe of it is a falutary 
practice, being found to ffrengthen 
the flomach, aſſiſt digeſtion, and cor- 


rect the 82 colliquation of the 


humor, to common in hot climates. 
As an aromatic of the moſt acrid 
and ſtimulant kind, it certainly 
may be found efficacious in ſome 
paralytic and gouty caſes, or to 
promote excitement, where the bo- 
dily organs are languid and torpid. 


Dr. MackiTtrick directs it to be 


given to the extent of fix or eight 
grains, under the form of pills, or 


of tincture, made by infuſing half 
an ounce in a pound of rectified 


ſpirit, and giving this from one to 
three drams, diluted, for a doſe. It 
has been ſucceſsfully exhibited in 
cynanche maligna, and in what the 
doctor calls cachexia africana, which 
he conſiders as the moſt frequent 
and fatal prediſpoſitions to difeaſe 
among Negroes. N | 
In inveterate intermittents, Bex. 
G1US gave the feeds of capficum 
with great ſucceſs in the following 
manner: To ſix grains of Indian 
E he added two ſcruples of 
y 


erries, which he divided into 
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three parts, one of which was taken 
in the beginning of the firſt ſhiver- 
ing fit, the. ſecond the day after at 
the ſame hour, and the third doſe 
on the third dax. 

What we call the Cayenne pep- 
per, now much uſed at our tables, 
s the fruit of the Bird-pepper, the 
capſicum baccatum of Linnzus, and 
differs not materially from that 
above deſcribed. 
Mp. VII r. Strongly Stimulant. 

PR EP. Tindure— Fowder. 

PIX LIQUIDA : Pinus ſylucſtres, 
Lin. [L. Z.] Tar; a thick, black, 
unctuous ſubſtance, obtained from 
old pines and fr-trees, by burning 
them with a cloſe imothering heat. 
It differs from the native reſinous 
Juice of the trees in having received 
a diſagreeable inprefion from the 
fire, and containing a portion of 
the ſaline and other juices united 
with the reũ nous and oily; by the 
mediaiion of theſe, a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves diſſolubie 
in aqueous liquors, which extract 
little or nothing from the purer tur- 
pentines. Water impregnated with 
the more ſoluble parts of tar, proves, 
in conſequence of this hot pungent 
oil, warm and ſtimulating. It ſen— 
fibly raiſes the pulſe and quic ens the 
circulation. By theſe qualities, in 
cold languid plilegmatic habits, it 
firengthens the /olids, attenuates wifcid 
Jrices, opens obfiructions of the minuter 
wejels, and promotes perſpiration'and 
the Aluid feeretions in gencral; W hilſt 
in hot bilious temperaments it dif- 
- poſes to inflammation, and aggra- 
vates the complaints wich it, has 
been employed to remove. | 
Tar is properly an empyreuma- 
tic oil of turpentine, and has been: 
uſed as a medicine both internally 
and externally. Water impregnated 


with the more ſoluble parts of tar 


in the following manner To two: 
pounds of tar add one gallon of 
water, and let them be well ſtirred to- 
gether, then ſuffer them to ſettle for 
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two days, and afterwards pouroffthe 


clearliquor—was called tar water, of 
which from a pint to a quart waz 


drank in the courſe of twenty. four 


hours. This was a popular reme. 
dy in many diſeaſes both acute and 
chronic; in ſma!l-pox, feurmy-ulcers, 
fiſtulas, rheumati ſin, aſihma, coughs, 
cutancous complaints, &c. And thouab 
its medicinal effects were great 
exaggerated by biſhop Berkely, Pri. 
or, and others, yet Dr. Curry 
confeſſes that he found in many 
caſcs the preparation a valuable me. 
dicine, and that it appeared to 


4 rengthen the tone of the ſtomach, to 


excite appetite, promote d:geſtion, and 
to cure ai /ymptoms of dyſpe!ſy, At 
the ſame time it manifeſtly pro. 
motes the excretions, particularly 
that of urine — from all which it is 
obvious that this medicine may be 
highly uſeful in many diſeaſes of the 
ſyitem. Externally the tar: oint- 
ment has been ſucceſsfully uſed in 
many cutaneous complaints. 

Dr. CuLLEN mentions a caſe of 
a tera ichthyofis cared by an oint— 
ment made by baiting a leg of mut. 
ton, whiltt roaſting, with tar, and 
mixing the gravy procured by run- 
ning a ſltewer into the mutton dur 
ing the proceſs, with the tar. This 
was rubbed all over the body for 
three or four nights ſucceſſiveiy, 
whilſt the ſame body-linen was 
worn all the time; and this is al- 
leged to be a remedy in ſeveral 
caſes of lepra. 

Mp. Vitt, Stimulant— Alt- 
nuaut. | 
Przp. Tar-avater — Ontments 

PIX BURGUNDICA [L. I. 
Burgundy pitch. This is of 2 lo. 
lid conſiſtence, yet ſo ew hat 19h, 
of a reddiſh brown colour. and 
more agreeable in {mel n 
the foregoing. Geoffroy relates, 
that it is compoſed of gallipot (e 
ſolid whitiſh reſin which tepar#*© 
from ſome of the ferchinthina Ir 
they run from the tree) melted w 


7 ny 


mon turpentine and a little.of 
Ailtilled oil. Dale informs us, 
om the relation of a gentleman 
o ſaw the preparation of this 


e chiefly ſupplied with it), that it 
no more than the common turpeu- 
je boiled a little. | 
This is chiefly employed for ex- 
nal uſes in zue terate coughs, af- 
9115 of the lungs; and other inter- 
complaints. laſters of this re- 
by acting as a topical ſtimulant, 
e frequently found of conſidera- 
» ſervice. In ſome caſes it ex- 
tes even veſications ; but in ge- 
ral it produces only redneſs upon 
e parts to which it is applied, 
ith a ſlight degree of moiſture ex- 
ling from them. 

Map. Virt. Gently warming. 
PLANTAGINIS LATIFOLIA 
ia, ſemen: Plantagin's majoris 
. E.] Common broad-leaved 
ntane, called /eptinervia, from 
having ſeven large nerves or 
ds running along each leaf; the 
rrow-leaved fort has only five 
bs, and hence is named guingue- 
via, They are both common in 
ds, and by road-fides. The 
Nes are /iphtly aftringent, and the 
us ſaid to be ſo; and hence they 
nd recommended in h@morrhages, 
d other caſes where medicines of 
kind are proper. The leaves, 
iled a little, are the uſual appli- 
ton of the common people to 
ut fleflh wounds, and cutaneous 
es, 

In plthifcal complaints, ſpittin 
olrod, and in various fluxes, bot 
me and hemorrhagic, they have 
en uſed, though the ſeeds ſeem 
er adapted to relieve pulmonary 
eco, becauſe they are more 
cllaginous. The roots have al- 
een recommended for the cure 
— intermittent. An ounce 
two of the expreſſed juice, or the 
oF quantity of a ſtrong infuſion, 
de exhibited for a doſe, la 
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agues the doſe ſhould be doubled, 
and given at the commencement of 
the fit. Plantane has been alleged 
to be a cure for the bite of tbe rattle · 
aake ; but for this there is proba- 


bly very little foundation, although 


it is one of the principal ingre- 


dients in the remedy of the negro 
Cæſar, for the diſcovery of which 
he received a conſiderable reward 
from the Aſſembly of South Caroli- 
na. 
Mv. VII r. Afringent. 

PLUMBUM Hy | 

This is the heavieſt of the metals 
except gold. It melts in a mode- 
rate heat, and, if kept in fuſion, is 
ſoon converted partly into fume 
and partly into an aſnh- coloured calx 
— uflum) ; this, expoſed to a 
ſtronger fire, in ſuch a manner that 
the flame may play upon its ſurface, 
becomes firſt yellow, and after- 
wards of a deep red (miniun or 
red lead); if in this proceſs the fire 


© be ſuddenly raiſed to a confiderable 


height, the calx*melts, aſſumes the 
appearance of oil, and on cooling 
forms a ſoft leafy ſubſtance of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh colour li- 
tharge). The proper menſtruum of 
this metal is aquafortis : the vege- 
table acids likewiſe diffolve it, but 
in very ſmall quantity ; a quart of 
diſtilled vinegar will not take up a 
dram. Expoſed to the ſteam of vi- 
negar, it is by degrees corroded in- 
to a white powder (ceruſſe), which is 
conſiderably more eaſy. of ſolu- 
tion. The calces of lead diflolve, 
by heat, in expreſſed oils; theſe 
mixtures are the baſis of ſeveral of- 
ficinal plaſters and unguents. Cryſ- 
tals of this metal made with diſtill- 
ed vinegar (called, from their 
{weetiſh taſte, ſagar of lead), and a 
tincture drawn from theſe and green 
vitriol, are likewiſe kept in the 
mops. | | 

Preparations of lead, given in- 
ternally, are ſuppoſed to incraſſate 
the 2 abate inflammations, and 
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reſtrain venereal diſeaſes. The ſu- 
gar is a ſtrong aſtringent, and has 
— uſed, it is ſaid, with ſucceſs, 
in hæmorrhages, the fluor albus, 
ſeminal gleets, &c. The tincture 
is recommended for the like pur- 
poſes; and for checking immode- 
rate ſweats in phthiſical caſes. The 
internal uſe of this metal is neverthe- 
leſs full of danger, and ought ne- 
ver to be ventured upon unleſs in 
deſperate caſes, after other medi- 
cines have been employed without 
taking effect: it often occaſions 
violent colics; and though it ſhould 
not prove immediately hurtful, its 
ill conſequences are ſure, though 
flow : tremors, ſpaſms, or lingering 
tabes, too frequently follow, 

Mr. Goulard, a ſurgeon of 
Montpellier, wrote a treatiſe, ſome 
few years ago, profeſſedly on the 
external uſe of lead, which has 
been the means of greatly extend- 
ing the uſe of it. The baſis of his 
preparations is what he calls the 
extract of lead, which is a ſolution 
of litharge in ſtrong vinegar, by 
boiling it gently to the conſiſtence 
of a thin ſyrup, and, aſter it has 
ſtood to ſettle, the clear part 1s to 
be poured off for uſe. A ſmall 
portion of this, diluted in a large 
quantity of ſoft water, makes his 
wegeto-mineral wwater, which is em- 
ployed as a lotion or fotus, or boiled 
avith bread to mate a cataplaſm. The 
extract is likewiſe combined with 
ungnentous matters into a variety 
of forms, Theſe preparations have 
been found of great utility in va- 


rious caſes of inflammation, particu- 


larly of the eryſipelatous kind, and in 
thoſe in conſequence of burns and 
calls. Their application has not, 
in the opinion of moſt practitio- 
ners, been obſerved to produce any 
of thoſe affections of the nervous 
ſyſtem, which characteriſe the poi- 
ſonous effects of lead taken inter- 
nally. - | 

: Notwithſtanding much has been 
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ſaid againſt the internal uſe of 
lead, particularly by Sir Ge, 
Baker in the London Medical 0. 
ſervations, and in the hands of je. 
norance it certainly may be conk. 
dered as a very dangerous medicine 
nay, in fact, a poiſon, occafionin 
colics, contracted limbs, tremor 
palſies, &c.; till, employed by the 
prudent and (kilful, it is a my 
uſeful medicine, as an ain 
refrigerant, and antiſpaſnod'c, md 
never produces any bad effeft i 
coupled with opium, and a purg, 
tive be given every ſecond or thir 
day. However, if it does not prove 
efficacious in a ſhort time, its ut 
ſhould be deſiſted from. 

Mep. VIEr. Aſtringent = Au. 


ſpaſmodic Re igerant. 


Prey. Ag. litbarg. acctat—(+ 
ruſſa acetata. 

POLYPODII radix : P:i;pudi 
vulgaris Lin. Polypody ; the root, 

Polypody is a capillary plant, 
growing upon old walls, the trunks 
of decayed trees, &c. That found 
upon the oak is generally preterred 
though not ſenſibly different fro 
the others. The roots are long a 
flender, of a reddiſh-brown coloul 
on the outſide, greeni(h with 
full of ſmall tubercles, whica 
reſembled to the feet of an inſeC 
whence the name of the plant. Ia 
taſte of theſe roots is ſweetili u 
nauſeous, | 

Polypody has been employed! 
medicine for many ages; nevertn 
leſs its virtues remain as yet 0 
determined; The ancients hel 
to be a powerful purger of mean 
lic humours ; by degrees, it came 
be looked upon as an 
all humours in general: at length 
was ſuppoſed only to gently 17 
belly ; and afterwards event 59 
lity was denied it: ſucceeding? 
ficians declared 77 20 be Ai 
of this number is Bocrhaa'G 
eſteems it moderately pft 
tiſcorbutic. For our on Po 


r 
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ave had no direct experience of 
+: nor is it employed in practice. 
It is probable that (as Juncker ſup- 
oles) the freſh root may looſen the 
jelly, and that it has not this effect 


hen diy. | 
Mev, Virt. Laxative. 


li nigre Lin. The black pop- 
ar; its buds, 

The black poplar is a large tree, 
rowing wild in watery places; it 
; eaſily raiſed, and very quick of 
rowth, The young buds or ru- 
Iiments of the leaves, which ap- 
dar in the beginning of ſpring, 
bound with a yellow, unctuous, 
dorous juice. They have hither- 
o been employed chiefly in an 
intment, which received 1ts name 
om them; though they are cer- 
ainly capable of being applied to 
ther purpoſes. A tincture of them 
nade in rectified ſpirit, yields, upon 
ing inſpiſſated, a fragrant reſin 
uperior to many of thoſe brought 
om abroad, 

Mev. VIßr. Aromatic. 

PORRI radix: Allii porri Lin. 
eeks; the root, This participates 
{ the virtues of garlick, from 
ich it differs chiefly in being 
uch weaker. 

PORTULAC AE ſemen : Portu- 
- oieracee Lin. Purſlane; the 
eds. 

This herb is cultivated in gardens 
Ir culinary uſes, The ſeeds are 
bed among the leſſer cold ſeeds, 


emulſions, and the like, along 
th the others of that claſs. 

Mev. Vier, Refrigerant. 
PRUNELL A folia : Prunelle 
ule, Lin. Self-heal ; the leaves. 

his plant grows wild in mea- 
Ws and paſture-grounds, and 
duces thick ſpikes of purpliſh 
_ during the latter part of the 
ep] It has an herbaceous 
5 taſte: and hence ſtands 
mmended in hemorrhages and 
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( have ſometimes been employed 
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alvine fluxes ; it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as @ vulnerary, 
whence its name; and in garg ariſbus 
for aphthe and inflammations of the 
Jauces. 

Mp. VIRT. Attenuant—Deter- 
gent. 
 PRUNUS GALLICA : Prunus 
domeſtica Lin. French or com- 
mon prunes [L. E.] This is the 
plum called by our gardeners the 
little black damaſk plum. 

The medical effects of the com- 
mon prunes are, to abate heat, and 
gently looſen the belly; which they 
perform by lubricating the paſſage, 


and ſoftening the excrement. They 


are of conſiderable ſervice in coftives 
neſs accompanied with heat or irrita- 
tion, which the more ſtimulating ca- 
thartics would tend to aggravate. 
Where prunes are not of them- 
ſelves ſufficient, their effects may 
be promoted by joining with them 
a little rhubarb or the like: to 
which may be added ſome carmina- 
tive ingredient, to prevent their oc- 
caſioning flatulencies. Prunelloes 
have ſcarce any laxative quality: 
theſe are mild grateful refrigerants, 
and, by being occaſionally kept in 
the mouth, uſefully allay the thirſt 
of hydropic perſons. 

All our garden plums are eaten 
at table; and when ſufficiently ripe, 
and taken in a moderate quantity, 
prove a pleaſant and wholeſome 
food ; but in the immature ſtate 
they are more liable to produce co- 
licky pains, diarrhea, or cholera, 
than any other fruit of this claſs, 
Medicinally, they are emollient, 
cooling, and laxative, eſpecially the 
French prunes which are imported 
here in their dried ſtate from Mar- 
ſeilles. 

Mev. VII. 
ent. | 
PRUNUS SYLVESTRIS: Pra- 
ni ſpinoſe Lin. S. P. Sloes; the 
fruit of the common black thorn, 
or 8 LL. EZ.] 

2 


Cooling — Aperi- 


W ä P N 
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Theſe have a very rough, auſtere 
taſte, eſpecially before they have 
been mellowed by froſts. The juice 
of the unripe fruit, inſpifſated to a 


proper conſiſtence, is called acacia 


Germanica, and uſually fold in the 
ſhops for the true Egyptian acacia. 
It is equally aftringent with the Egyp- 
tian ſort, but has more of a ſharp 
or tartiſh taſte, without any thing 
of the ſweetiſh reliſh of the other. 
Sloes have been recommended in 
diarrhœas, le morrbageous affettions, 
and as gargles, in tumefactions of the 
zonfils and woula—they are conſi- 
dered as the moſt powerful of the 
Frudtus acerbi ; and have often been 
found an agrecable afiringent by Dr. 
CuLLEN.—The flowers, with their 


calyces, are moderately purgative; 


and for this purpoſe an ounce in- 
fuſed in a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, or whey, was experienced to be 
a pleaſant and uſeful laxative. The 
powdered bark in doſes of a dram 15 
ſaid to cure the apue. The tender 
leaves dried are ſometimes uſed as a 
ſubſtitute for tea, and the beſt that 
has been yet uſed. Letters written 
upon linen or woollen with the 
Juice of this fruit will not waſh 
out. + 

Med. VI RT. Aftringert. 

PREP. Jn/pifſaied juice — Con- 

eroe, 

_ PSYLLII ſemen: Plantaginis P/yl- 
7; Lin. Fleawort ; the ſeeds. 

This is a ſort of plantane, grow- 
ing wild in the warmer climates, 
and ſometimes met with in our g ar- 
dens. It differs from the common 
plantanes in havingitsſtalks branch- 
ed, with leaves upon them; tence 
it is named by Ray plantago couli- 
fera. The ſeeds have been uſually 
brought from the ſouth of France; 


they are imall, but ſuppoſed to re- 


ſemble in ſhape a flea, whence the 
Engliſh name of the plant. Theſe 
ſeeds have a nauſeons, mncilagi- 
nous taſte: boiled in water, they 
yield a conſiderable quantity of mu- 
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-jnfufion of the leaves. It is ob- 
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cilage, which is ſometimes made 
uſe of in emollient glyſters and the 
like. Alpinus relates, that amon 
the Egyptians this mucilage i; Jen. 
in ardent fevers, and that it gene. 
rally either looſens the belly or pri- 
motes ſweat, 

Mev. VisT. Emollient— [xo 
tive. 

PTARMICE radix : Achille 
Ptarmice Lin, Sneezewort, or baſ. 
tard pellitory ; the root, ; 

This grows wild upon heaths and 
in moiſt ſhady places; the flowers 
which are of a white colour, come 
forth in June and July. The roots 
have an acrid ſmell, and a hot bit- 
ing taſte. Chexved they occafion a 
plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva ; and, 
when powdered and ſnuffed up the 
noſe, provoke ſneezing. Thele are 
the only intentions to which they 
have been uſually applied. 

Mkr. VirtT. Errhine— Stinu« 
lant. 

PULEGH folia : Menthe pul- 
git Lin. S. P. Pennyrozal; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

This plant grows ſpontaneouſly 
in ſeveral parts of England upon 
moiſt commons, and in watery 
places ; trailing upon the ground, 
and ſtriking roots at the joints 
Our markets have been for tom? 
time ſupplied with a garden ier, 
which is larger than the other, at 
grows upright. ; 
Pennvroyal is a warm, pungen. 
herb, of the aromatic Kind, harr 
to mint, but more acrid and lets 
agreeable. It has long been hel 
in great eſteem, and not unde ſerv. 
edly, as an aperient and der, 
particularly in Yſleric complanti 


tions. For theſe purpoſes, * 
filled water is generally n > T 
of, or, what is of equal Ace) 


ſervable, that both water and cd. 
fied ſpirit extract the virtue 3 
herb by infuſion, aud ke 
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vate grea 

tion. | a 
Eb. penny royal certainly poſ- 
ſeſſes the properties of the other 
mints ; it is ſuppoled, however, to 
be leſs eſſicacious as a ſtomachic, 
but more uſeful as @ carminative and 
emmenagogue. BoyLE and others tell 
us that it has been ſucceſsfully uſed 
in the Hooping cough ; but the great 
uſe for which it has been long em- 
ployed is promoting the uterine eva=- 
cuations. HALLER recommends an 
jnfuſion of the herb with ſteel in 
white wine, with this intention, 
which he never knew fail of ſuc- 
ceſs; though CULLEN is of opl- 
nion that mint is in every reſpect a 
more effeclual remedy than penny- 


teſt part of them in diſtil- 


royal, | 
Mb. VIXT. Aromatic—Emme- 
rag og ue. 5 
Prep. Simple-Water — Spirit E 
ſential oil. | 


PULEGIT, CERLVINIT folia + 
Mentha cervine Lin. Harts penny- 
royal; the leaves, | 

This ſpecies is met with, though 
not very often, in our gardens. It 
is ſomewhat ſtronger, yet rather 
more agreeable, than the foregoing 
both in tate and ſmell, 

PULSATILLA NIGRICANS, 
Anemone pratenſis Lin. [E.] Mea- 
cow anemone or Paſque flower: 
a ſpecies of anemone, much re- 
(embling the pulſatilla vulgaris: 
out its flower is leſs, and of a 
darker hue, It is a native of the 
outh of Germany, and other neigh- 
bouring countries. 

All the anemones have a confi- 
lerable degree of acrimony ; but 


hare, The whole plant, when 
chewed, impreſſes the tongue with 
« ſharp, burning, durable taſte ; the 
dot is milder than the other parts. 
On diſtilling the plant with water, 
me liquor which comes over is 

ougly impregnated with its vir- 


this ſeems to poſſeſs the largeſt. 
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tues; and the remaining extract is 
alſo conſiderably active. 20 

Dr. Stœrck of Vienna, from nu- 
merous trials, celebrates its efficacy 
in various chronic diſeaſes of the eye, 


particularly amauroſis, cataract, 


opacity of the cornea, proceeding 
from various cauſes; in werxerral 
xodes and nofturnal pains in foul 


ulcers qvith caries; in ſerpiga ; ſuę- 


preſſed menſes; indurated . glands ; 
melancholy, and palſy, Many Ger- 
man phyſicians have tried with ſuc- 
ceſs the effects of this medicine in 
diſeaſes of the eyes; whilſt others 
ſpeak of / its inefficacy, though 
the plant was tried in doſes con- 
ſiderably beyond what Steœrck 
had recommended: notwithſtandin 
which, Dr. Cullen ſtill adviſes it to 
be uſed, particularly in that diſeaſe 
ſo frequently otherwiſe incurable, 
the amauroſis. 2 

The doſe of the diſtilled water is 
half an ounce twice a day; of the 
extract, reduced to a powder with 
ſugar, five or ſix grains. 

Map. Viet. Euetic - Diauretic 
Cathartic. | | 

PRE. Poauder— Diſt lled- æuater 
Zs racłt. 

PTRETHRI radix : © Antbemis 
Pyrethri Lin. S. P. Pellitory of 
Spain; the root [L. E.] 

This plant, though a native of 
the warm climates, bears the ordi- 
nary winters of this; and often 
flowers ſucceſſively from Chriſt- 
mas to May. The roots alſo grow 
larger with us than thoſe with which 
the ſhops are uſually ſupplied from 
abroad, 

Peilitory root has no ſenſible 
ſmell; its taſte is very hot and 
ac id, but leſs ſo than that of arum 
or dracunculus: the juice expreſſed 
from it has ſcarce any acrimony, 
nor is the root itſelf ſo pungent, 


when freſh, as after it has been 


dried. Water, aſſiſted by heat, 
extracts ſome ſhare of its taſte; rec. 
P 3 4 
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tified ſpirit the whole: neither of 
them elevates any thing in diſtilla- 
tion. The principal uſe of pyre- 
thrum in the preſent practice 7s as a 
maſticatory, for promoting the ſalival 
flux, and evacuating viſcid humours 


from the head and neighbouring parrs. 
By theſe means it often relieves the 


tooth-ach, ſome kinds of pains of the 
head, rheumatic complaints of the face, 
lethargic complaints, and paralyſis of 
the tongue. 

Mp. VIRTr. Stimulant Aromatic. 


QUASSIA : 9uaffia amara Lin. 
S. P. Quaſſy; wood, root, and 
bark. [L.. E.] 

The root of a tree growing 
in Surinam, which is as thick 
as a man's arm. Its wood is 
whitiſh, hard, ſolid, and tough, be- 
coming yellowiſh on expoſure to 
the air. it is taken both from the 
trunk and branches cut tranſverſe- 
ly; it is marked with parallel ca- 
pillary rays, from the centre to the 
circumference, and many hollowed 
points ſpread over the whole diſc; 
it is covered with a thin bark of a 
pale white, eaſily ſeparated, often 


ſpotted with black—lightiſh and 


brittle. The thicker the pieges, the 


more compact the wood, though 


light for its ſize; the lighter inter- 
nally the more bitter. It is not un- 


uſual to ſee ſpots or ſtripes aſn- 


coloured, brown, or even of a deep 
blue or black, in different parts of 
the ſurface; where this unuſual 
colour deſcends deep, the wood 1s 
almoſt infipid and ſoft, whence 


ſome corruption may be ſuſpected. 


The wood of the trunk 1s to be pre- 
ferred to that of the branches; and 
that of the root, which 1s ſaid to be 
of a deeper colour, to that of the 
trunk, The thicker pieces arealways 
to be preferred to the ſmaller. Quaſly 
has no ſenſible ſmell; its taſte is that 
of a pure bitter, without aſtrin- 
gency, and not nauſeous; more in- 
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tenſe and durable than that of y. 
moſt any known ſubſtance, | 
communicates its bitter to wat 
infuſions and decoctions; and itz 
ſpirituous tinctures are all equally 
bitter, of a pale yellow hue, which 
is not blackened by the addition of 
martial vitriol. | 

The flowers are uſed by the m. 


tives, and looked upon by then x 


an excellent ftomachic. The root ws 
a ſecret remedy uſed by a negro, 
named Quaſſi, in the fatal feversgf 
that country, from whom it wx 
purchaſed by Daniel Rolander, 2 
Swede, who returned in 1756, Acon- 
firmation of its medical powers 2p. 
pears in a letter from Mr, Farley, a 
practitioner in. Antigua, printed in 
the Phil. Tranſact. vol. LVIII. He 
found it remarkably efficacious in lu 
prefſing vomitings, ſtopping a tendeny 
to putrefattion, and removing fever, 
It may be uſed in infuſion or e- 
tract; the latter, made into pills, on 
account of the intenſe bitterneſs of 
the drug, is preferable for delicate 
ſtomachs. 

It is by modern practitioners eſ. 
teemed to poſſeſs tonic, flomachic, 
and antiſeptic powers, and there- 
fore employed in lofs of tone, ante 
rexia hypochondriaſis, epidemic tr 
mittents, and remittent fevers. | 
has alſo been found effectual for 


producing appetite, aſſiſting d fin 


cexpelling. flatulency, and removing Mt 


bitual coft iwveneſs, produced 17 on deve 
lity of the inteflines, and common 8 
ſedentary life. | 

Mev. Vier. Stomachic and Touic 

Prep. Extract. 

Its doſe— 3j. of the raſped root 
infuſed in #5j of cold water for 
24 hours; or in boiling water for 
an hour; from 3j to Ziv gen . 
veral times a day. 

Q ERC Us cortex : 9 uercus * 
bur Lin. S. P. Oak- tree; the bar 

. 
, The 3 effects of the oak 


, 
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jently known to the an- 
max —_ different parts of 
aus aſed : but the bark only 
i now appropriated to pate mer 
purpoles. They manifeſt a ta pf 
ſtrong altringency, cn ny" 
with a moderate bitterneſs, quali. 
ties extracted both by water and 
tified ſpirit, From theſe quali- 
ties it has been recommended in 
agues, for reſtraining hemorrhages, 
alvine fluxes, and other immoderate 
evacuations, A decoction of it has 
been uſed as a fomentation in pro- 
cidentia recti et uteri; In flight 
tumefactions of the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces, in prolapſus 
uvule, and cynanche tonſillaris, to 
which ſome people are liable upon 
the leaſt expoſure to cold., Gargles 
made of this bark have been em- 
ployed with advantage; and in ma- 
ny caſes theſe, early applied, have 
appeared uſeful in preventing thoſe 
diſorders ; but, perhaps, they are 
rendered more efficacious by add- 
ing a ſmall portion of alum to 
them. This bark has been ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be not leſs efficacious 
than the Peruvian bark, eſpecially 
in the form of extract; but this 1s* 
believed by a very few, if any at 
preſent, though it is not doubted 
but that the bark may have the 
power of curing ſome intermittents. 
Mev. Vir. Strongly aſtringent. 
Pate. Extract. 
2UERCUS MARINA : Fucus 
veficuloſus Lins Sea-Wrack or Sea- 
Oak : a ſoft, very ſlippery, marine 
plant, common upon rocks that 
are left dry at the ebb tide; with 
the leaves ſomewhat reſembling in 
ſhape thoſe of the oak tree; the 
ſtalks running along the middle of 
the leaves, and terminated by wa- 
tery bladders containing either air 
or a flippery fluid. The veſicles 
begin in March to fill with a thin 
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juice; and about the end of July: 
they burſt, and diſcharge a matter 
as thick as honey: 9 

Dr. Ruſſel relates, that he found 
this plant an uſeful aſſiſtant to /ea-/ 
water in the cure of diſorders of the 
glands: that he gave it in powder 
tothe quantity of a dram, and that 
in large doſes it nauſeated the ſto- 
mach; that by burning in the o 
air it was reduced into a black ſa- 
line powder *; which ſeemed, as an 
internal medicine, greatly to excel 
the officinal burnt ſponge; which 
was uſed with benefit, as a denti- 
Vice, for -correftins lavities of - the' 
gas: that the juice of the veſi- 
cles, after ſtanding to putrefy, yields, 
on evaporation, an acrid pungent 
ſalt, amounting to about a ſcruple 
from two ſpoonfuls; that the pu- 
trefied juice, applied to the gin, finks 
in immediateiy, excites a flight ſenſe 
of pungency, and deterges like a ſolu- 
tion of ſoap : that one of the beſt ap- 
plications for diſcuſſing hardneſs, pare 
ticularly in the decline of glandular 
[wellings, is a mixture of twvo pounds 
of the juicy veſicles, gathered in July, 
wth a quart of ſea-water, kept in a 
glaſs veſſel for ten or tæuelve days, till 
the liquor comes near to the confiſtence 
of very thin honey. The parts affected 
are to be rubbed with the ſtrained 
liquor twice or thrice a day, and 
afterwards waſhed clean with ſea- 
water. 1 

Mep. ViIar. Aftringent — De- 
ter gent. 


RAPHANI RUSTICANI a. 


diu: Cochlearie A: moracie Lin, 
S. P. Horſe-radiih; the root, 
[L. E.] > | 
This plant is ſometimes found 


wild about river-fides, and other 
moiſt places; for medicinal and 
culinary uſes, it is cultivated in 
gardens. It flowers in June, but 


* ZEthiops vegetabilis D. Ruſſel, 
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rarely perfects its ſeeds in this 


country. Horſe-radith root has a 
quick pungent ſmell, and a pene- 
tfating acrid taſte ; it nevertheleſs 
contains in certain veſſels a ſweet 
juice, which ſometimes exudes 4 
on the ſurface. By drying, it loſes 
all its acrimony, becoming firſt 
ſweetiſh, and afterwards almoſt in- 
ſipid. If kept in a cool place, co- 
vered with ſand, it retains its quali- 
ties for a conſiderable time. The 
medical effects of this root are to 
Himulate the folids, attenuate the jui- 
ces, and promote the fluid ſecretions, It 
ſeems to extend its action through 


the whole habit, and affect the mi- 


nuteſt glands. It has frequently 
done ſervice in ſome kinds of ſcur- 
vies and other chronic diſorders 
proceeding from a viſcidity of the 
Juices, or obſtructions of the ex- 
cretory ducts. Sydenham recom- 
mends it likewiſe in dropſies, par- 
ticularly thoſe which ſometimes 
follow intermittent fevers. Both 
water and rectified ſpirit extract 
the virtues of this root by infuſion, 
and elevate them in diftillation, 
Along with the aqueous fluid, an 
eſſential oil ariſes, poſſeſſing the 
whole taſte and pungency of the 
horfſe-radiſh, 

The root of this plant is only 
employed, and proves a powerful 
ſtimulant, whether uſed externally, 
or internally; in the former mode, 
it reachly inflames the ſkin, and may 
be employed with advantage in 
palſy and rheumatiſm ; but ſhould 
Its application be long continued, 
it produces bliſters. Internally 
taken, it may be fo managed as to 
cure hoarſeneſs i take one dram of 
the root freſh, ſcraped down; to 
which add four ounces of boiling 
water in a glaſs veſſel cloſely ſtop- 

ed; and let it infuſe for two hours; 
then add double its weight of ſugar, 
to form a ſyrup. A tea-ſpoonful 
or two of this ſyrup ſwallowed 


* 1 
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gradually, at leaſt repeated two oy 
three times, will often very ug. 
denly give effectual relief in hoarſs 
neſs : received into the ſtomach, i 
acts as a ſtimulant, and promotes 
digeſtion. Infuſed in water, and 
portion of this infuſion being tak. 
en with a large draught of warm 
water, it readily proves emetic; and 
may either be employed by *tfelf to 
excite vomiting, or to aflift the 
operation of any other emeticy, 
Infuſed in water and takes into 
the ſtomach, it proves ſtimulant to 
the nervous iyſtem; and is thereby 
ufeſul in pally; in large quantities 
it proves heating to the whole bo. 
dy, and uſeful in chronic rhey- 
watifm, whether ariſing from ſcur. 
or other cauſes. If the root is 
exhibited cut into ſmall pieces, and 
fwallowed without chewing, a 
large quantity may be taken, even 
a table ſpoonful ; and thus taken 
every morning for a month toge- 
ther, it will be extremely uſeful in 
arthritic cafes, which CvLLEN ſup- 
poſes, upon the experiments that 
have been tried, to be of the rheu- 
matic kind. The matter of horſe 


radifh, carried into the blood-veſſels, 


paſſes readily into the kidneys, and 
proves a powerful diuretic, and 
therefore uſeful in dropſy ; and by 
promoting both urine and perſſi. 
ration, it has long been known 2! 
one of the moſt powerful antiſcor- 
butics. An infufion of horſe-radilh 
in milk has been ſaid to make ons 


of the ſafeſt and beſt coſmetics. 


Mep. VII. Stimulant — Alen: 


ant. 

RHABARBARUM (L. E. 
Rheum palmatum Lin. S. P. Rhu- 
barb; the root of a plant of the dock 
kind, which grows ſpontancoull 
in China, and endures the colds of 
our own climate. The propagation 
of this plant has lately been en 
tended to our gardens, and work 
degtee of fucceſs which prom 
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. - to ſuperſede the. foreign 
ak ſorts of rhubard are 
met with in the ſhops. One is im 

ted from Turkey and Ruſſia, in 
roundifh pieces freed from the bark, 
and a hole through the middle of 
each; they are externally of a vel- 
low colour, and on cutting ap- 
pear variegated with lively reddiſh 
freaks. The other, which is leſs 
eſteemed, comes tmmediately from 
the Raſt Indies, in longiſh pieces, 
harder, heavier, and more com- 
pact than the foregoing. The for- 
mer fort, unleſs kept very dry, is 
apt to grow mouldy and worm- 
eaten; the latter is leſs fubje to 
theſe inconveniencies. Some of 
the more induſtrious artiſts are faid 
to fill ip the worm-holes with cer- 
tain mixtures, and to colour the 
outſide of the damaged pieces with 
powder of the finer forts of thubarb, 
and ſometimes with cheaper mate- 
rials: this is often ſo nicely done, 
as effectually to impofe upot the 
buyer, unleſs he very carefully ex- 

amines each piece. The marks of 
good rhubarb are, that it be firm 
and ſolid, and not flinty ; that it be 
ea/ily pulverable, and appear, when 
powdered, of a fine bright yellow co- 
bur : that, upon being cheryed, it im- 
part to the ſpittle a ſaffron tinge, 
without proving flirty or mucilaginous 
in the mouth. Its tafte is ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, and ſomewhat aſtringent; 
the ſmell Nightly aromatic. 

Rimbarb is @ mild cathartic, 
which operates without violence 
or irritation, and may be given 
with fafety even to pregnant wo- 
men and children. = 4 its pur- 
gative quality, it 7s celeWated for an 
afiringent one, by which it ftrength- 
ens the tone of the flomach and inteſ- 
mes, and proves uſeful in diarrhea 
and diſorders proceeding from a la. vily 
ef the fibres. Rhubarb in ſubſtance 
operates more powerfully as a ca- 
tnartic than any of the preparations 
i it, watery tinCtures purge more 
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than the ſpirituous ones; evhil/ rhe 
latter contain in greater perfection the 
aromatic, aftringent, and corroborat- 
ing virtues of the rhubarb. The 
doſe, when intended as a purgative, 
is from a ſcruple to a dram or 
more. 3 

The Turkey rhubarb is, among 
us, univerially preferred to the 
Eaſt India fort, though this latter 
is, for ſome purpoſes at leaſt, equal 
to the other. It ic ae more 
aftringent, but has ſomewhat ft of 
an aromatic flavour. Tinctures 
drawn from both with rectified ſpi- 
fit, have nearly the fame taſte. 
On diftilling off the menſtruum, 
the extract left from the tincture of 
the Eaſt- India rhubarb proved con- 
ſiderably the ſtronger. They are 
both the produce of the ſame cli- 
mate, and probably the roots of 
the ſame plant taken up at different 
feaſons, or cured in a different man- 
ner. Fo | 
When given in a large doſe, it 
will occation ſome griping, as other 
* do; but it is hardly ever 

eating to the ſyſtem, or ſhows the 
other effects of the mote draſtic 
purgatives. It joins well with that 
of neutral laxatives, and both to- 
gether operate in a li ſſer doſe than 
either of them would do ſingly. 
The purgative quality is accompa- 


nied with a bitterneſs, which is 


often uſeful in reſtoring the tone of 
the ſtomach, when it has been loſt; 
and for the moſt part its bitterneſs 


makes it fit more eaſy on the ſto- 


mach than many other pnrgatives 
do. The uſe of rhubarb in ſub- 
ſtance for keeping the body regular 
is by no means proper; as the aitrin- 
gent undoes what the purgative had 
done: but if the rhubarb is chewed 
in the mouth, and no more is fwal- 


lowed than what the ſaliva diffolved, 


the purpoſe may be anfwered ; and, 
in this way employed, it ig very uſe- 


ful to dyſpeptic perſons. The uſe of 


rhubarb in a fotlation produces 
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nearly ſimilar effects; becauſe the 
aſtringent quality is not ſo largely 
extracted, as to operate ſo powerful- 


ly as when the rhubarb is employ- 


ed in ſubſtance. 
Mep. VisxT. Cathartic — §toma- 
chic. c 
PRE. Toafted—Watery infuſion.— 
Spirituous and vinous Tinctures. 
RHAPONTICI radix: Rha 
Rhapontici Lin. Rhapontic; the 
root of a large roundiſh-leaved 
dock, growing wild on the moun- 
tain Rhodope in Thrace, whence 
it was brought into Europe, about 
the year 1610, by Alpinus : it bears 
the hardeſt winters of this climate, 
and is not unfrequent in our bota- 


nic gardens. The root of this plant 


(which appears evidently to have 
been the rhubarb of the ancients) 
is by ſome confounded with the 
modern rhubarb, though conſider- 
ably different both in appearance 
and quality. The rhapontic is of 
a duſky colour on the ſurface, of a 
looſe ſpongy texture; con/iderably 
more . aſtriagent, but leſs purgative 
than rhubarb ; 1n this latter inten- 
tion, two or three drams are re- 
quired for a doſe. 

Mev. VisrT. Laxative, 

-- RHODODENDRON CHRYS- 

-  ANTHEMUM, Herba. Lin. [E] 

This plant is a new ſpecies of the 

-- rhododendron of Linnæus, diſco- 

vered by profeſſor Pallas; a ſhrub 

growing near the tops of the high 
mountains in Siberia. 

It is called by the natives chez, or 
tea, from their commonly drinking 
a weak infuſion of it, as we do 
of the Chineſe plant of that name, 
A ſtronger preparation of it is, 
however, uſed by them as a power- 
fal medicine in arthritic and rheu- 
matic diſorders. Two drams of the 
ſtalks and leaves together they in- 
fuſe in nine or ten ounces of boiling 
water for a-night, in the heat of an 
oven. This is drunk next morning 
for a doſe; which occaſions heat, 
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as publiſhed in his Clinical Cafes 
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thirſt, a degree of intoxication 
with a ſingular uneaſy kind of ſen. 
ſation, and a ſort of vermiculation 
in the affected parts. The patient 
is not permitted to quench the 
thirſt this medicine occaſions; 3; 
liquids would produce vomiting 
and diminiſh the effect of the reme- 
dy. In a few hours, all diſagrees. 
ble ſymptoms go .off, commonly 
with two or three ſtools ; and the 
patient finds his diſeaſe greatly re. 
lieved. A repetition of the doſe 
twice or thrice generally completes 
the cure. | 

Tris not only recommended in 
rheumatic and gouty caſes, buteven 
in venereal ones; and now general. 
ly employed in chronic rheumatiſm 
in various parts of Europe. The 
leaves, which are the parts directed 


ſubaſtringent taſte, and, as well as 
the bark and young branches, ma- 
niteſt a degree of acrimony. Tak- 
en in large doſes, they prove a 
narcotic poiſon; they produce 
thoſe ſymptoms which are occa- 
ſioned by many of the order Solo- 
nacee. _ 3 

Dr. Home has made trial of ths 


burgh, and the reſult of his trial 


and Experiments, is, that it 15 a ft. 
ry poiverful ſedative, remarkably die 
miniſhing the Frequency of the pulſe; 
but that it was not peculiarly eff. 
cious in removing the acute rheu- 
matiſm. 

Mep. Vixt. Poruerſully ſi 
tique. | 

PRE. Powder Decoction. 

RIB ESL fructus: Ribes rubrun 
Lin. $. P. Red currant-buſh; the 
berries [L.) | 

Theſe have a cool, acidulo5 
ſweet taſte, ſufficiently à rely 
both to the palate and ftomac” 

The medical qualities of red = 
rants appear to be ſimilar to 10 
of the other ſubacid fruits, We 
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are efteemed to be moderately refri. 
gerating, antiſeptic, attenuant, and 
aperient. HorruAN and BoER- 
yaave had great confidence in the 
efficacy of this fruit in o2ffinate 
viſceral obflrudtions ; alſo of the 
white currant, which is nothing 
more than a ſpecies of the red, 
with properties perfectly analagous. 
They may be uſed with confidera- 
ble advantage 10 allay thirſt, in moſt 
febrile diſorders ; to le ſſen an increaſed 
ſecretion of bile; and 70 correct @ pu- 
trid and ſcorbutic fate of the fluids, 
eſpecially in ſanguine temperaments ; 
but in conſtitutions of -a contrary 
kind they are apt to occaſion flatu- 
| lency and indigeſtion. The juice 
is a moſt agreeable acid in punch. 
The juice of red currants with 
ſugar is a common beverage at Pa- 


ris, where it is generally preferred 


to orgeat or lemonade. 


PREP. 7 

RIBES NIGRUM Lin. S. P. 
Black Currant-buſh ; the fruit [L. ] 

This is a native of Britain, de- 
lights in ſwampy grounds, and flow- 
ers in May. The fruit is larger 
than thoſe of the red currant, and 
we are told, that in ſome parts 
of Siberia they grow to the ſize of 
a hazel nut. This has the pro- 
perties in common with the ſub- 
acid fruits, and is alſo ſaid to be 
peculiarly uſeful in ſore throats, 
and to poſſeſs a diuretic power in 
a very conſiderable degree. Cer- 
tainly as gargles, from the ſenſible 
qualities of this fruit, they ſeem 
calculated to be of ſervice in in- 
hammatory angina ; but the proofs 
ot their diuretic power want confir- 
mation. BgrGius conſiders the 
leaves of the black currant, which 
Te extremely fragrant, to be deter- 
gent, repellent, and diuretic. 

Both the fruit of this and the red 
currant afford a pleaſant wine; and 
lat made of the former is ſaid by 


gent, | | 
elly. 
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HALLER to be excellent, not infe- 
rior to any made of the true grape, 
when it is kept to a proper age. 

An infuſion of the leaves of this 
buſh is ſaid to have the taſte of 
green tea; and, when prepared from 
the young leaf, is to ſome people 
peculiarly agreeable: 

MED. VisT. Refrigerant — De- 
tergent, | + 07 

Pak. Syrup — Inſpiſſated juice. 

RICINUS : Nictuus communis 
Lin. S. P. Palma Chriſti — Oil of 
the ſeed, called CasTor OIL. [L. E.] 

This plant, called alſo Nerd 
Oil-buſi, grows ſpontaneouſly in 
moſt of the Weſt-India iſlands. 
The ſeed is generally leſs than 
a common horte-bean, ovate, com- 
preſſed on one fide, covered with 
a brittle ſhell, ſpeckled with 
brown and yellow, containing a 
white kernel incloſed in a white 
membrane; when freſh, bitteriſh, 
and, after ſome time, exciting a 
mild ſenſe of heat. This ſhell is 
ſaid to have a ſtrong degree of acri- 
mony not diſcoverable by the taſte, 
to which it ſeems infipid, but by 
its effects on other parts. 

Theſe ſeeds contain a large quan- 
tity of oil; which is obtained either 
by boiling them after. being bruiſed 
in water, and ſkimming off the oil 
which riſes to the ſurface, or by 
expreſſion. That obtained by the 
former proceſs loſes its ſweetneſs 
from the heat, is whiter, leſs purga- 
tive, and diſpoſed to grow rancid 
ſooner. That oil is the beſt which 
is thick, wiſtid, greeniſh, ſomewhat 
opake, almoſt inſipid, or ſoeet, leav- 
ing no ſenſation of acrimony in the 
throat ; that is not fo good which 
is very white, tranſparent, and of a 


ſaffron colour. 


This oil is one of the moſt agree- 
able purgatives which can be em- 
loyed ; for it operates ſooner after 


- the exhibition than any other, com- 
- monly 


in two or three hours, It 
ſeldom. gripes, and commonly gives 
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womiting, iliac paſſion, afthma from 
the fumes of lead, and in dy/ente- 


riet. In the Weſt Indies it is found 


one of the moſt certain remedies 
in the dry belly-ach, or cilica picto- 
rum. It has alſo been experienced 
to be an uſeful medicine in various 


febrile — gan bilious col:cs, ne- 


phritic caſes, worms, eſpecially the 


lape- vorm. 


It ſeldom heats or irritates the 
rectum, therefore well ſuited to 
hemorrhoidal perſons. In large doſes 
it ſometimes creates great nauſea, 
to prevent which, in the Weſt In- 
dies they give it with rum: but the 


beſt mode is to mix it well with 


one part of tincture of ſena and 
three of the oil; it is leſs nauſeous 
to the taſte and ſits eaſier on the 
ſtomach. The common doſe to 
infants is a dram, or. more; half 
an ounce to an adult ; but many 
require a double doſe. 

Of this medicine, if it be fre- 
_ repeated, the dofe may be 

iminiſhed gradually. Some, after 
repeatedly taking it, have found 


that two drams act as fully at laſt 


as half an ounce did at firſt. 
Mp. Viget, Laxative — As- 


thelmintic. 


Prep. Expreſſed oil. | 

ROSA DAMASCENA: Ro/a cen- 
iifolia Lin. The damaſk roſe[L.F.] 

This elegant flower is common 
in our gardens. Its ſmell is very 
pleaſant, and almoſt univerſally ad- 
mired; its taſte bitteriſh and ſub- 
acrid. In diſtillation with water, 
it yields a ſmall portion of a butv- 
raceous oil, whoſe flavour exactly 
reſembles that of the roſes. This 
oil, and the diſtilled water, are very 


gſeful and agreeable cordials. Hoff- 
man ſtrongly recommends them as 
of ſingular efficacy for raijmg the 
Prength, cheering and recruiting the 
Jpirus, and allaying pain; which 
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one, two, or three ſtools only. It 
is well ſuited to caſes of coftivenc/s, 
and even to caſes of /paſmodic colic, 


Part ll. 


they perform without raifing » 
heat in the conſtitution, rather 
abating it when inordinate, Da. 
maſk rofes, beſides their cordial arg. 
matic virtue, which reſides in their 
volatile parts, have a mildly purge. 
tive one, which remains entire in 
the decoction left after the diſtilk. 
tion. This, with a proper quantity 
of ſugar, forms an agreeable lax. 
ative ſyrup. 

Mep. ViIx r. Aromatic — Ger. 
ly laxative. | 

Prep. Diftilled water — Syrup, 

ROSA RUBRA: R/ pallice 
Lin. The red roſe [L. E.] 

This has very little of the fra- 
grance of the foregoing pale fort; 
and, inftead of its purgative qua- 
lity, a mild, gratefully aflringent one, 
eſpecially before the flower has 
opened, This is confiderably im- 
proved by haſty exficcation ; but 


both the aftringency and colour 


are impaired by ſlow drying. Some 
of the Arabian phyſicians, particu- 
larly Aviczwna and Mesvs, eſ- 
teemed this highly in phrhifical caſes, 
and mention fome inſtances of its 
ſucceſs. Rivesivs has alſo recited 
ſeveral others. But as the uſe of the 
conſerve of this flower was con- 
ſtantly joined with that of milk, 
and other farinacea, the recoveries 
could not be impwable to the roſes 
alone, though it may be ſuppoſed 
they contributed much towards 
them from their mild aſtringent and 
corroborant virtues. 

Map. VIB T. Aftrigent and co. 
Lor ant. 


Prep. Infuſion — Honey — n. 


7 Ur. 


RORISMARINI Vi mitaten 


flores : Rori ſirarini officinalis Iii. 


. * Roſemary ; the tops ahd 
flowers [L. E.) 


This is a native of Spain, Ttaly 
and the ſouthern parts of France, 


where it grows in great abundance 


in t 


_ dry gravelly grounds Fr 80 


ſoils it thrives beſt W. 
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when produced in moiſt 
_ This obſervation ob- 
tains in almoſt all the aromatic 

ts. ä 

Aalpury has a fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm pungent bitteriſh taſte, 
approaching to thoſe of lavender. 
The leaves and tender tops are 
ſtrongeſt; next to theſe the cup of 
the flower; the flowers themſelves 
are conſiderably the weakeſt, but 
moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors ex- 
rad great ſhare of the virtues of 
roſemary leaves by infuſion, and 


elevate them in diſtillation; along 


with the water ariſes a conſider- 
able quantity of eſſential oil, of an 
agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. 
Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfec- 
tion the whole aromatic flavour ot 
the roſemary, and elevates very 
little of it in diſtillation ; hence the 
refinous maſs, left upon abſtracting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aro- 
matic, very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. The flowers 
of roſemary give over great part of 
their flavour in diſtillation with pure 
ſoirit; by watery liquors, their fra- 
prance is much injured; by heat- 
ing, deſtroyed. 

Roſemary is conſidered as a 
ſtimulant and corroborant of the ner- 
ris gem, and has been re- 
commended in various affections 
luppoled to proceed from debilities 
and torpid action of the brain and 
uervous ſyſtem, as i particular head- 
ohs, deafneſs, giddineſs, palſies, &c. 
and in ſome erical and dyſpeptic 
/mitems, But the ſtimulant virtue 
ot the roſemary is not ſuppoſed to 
be powerful enough to reach the 
lanpuiferous ſyſtem. It has how- 
ever the character of an emmena- 
gague, and is by BExG1Us conſidered 
allo as a re/olvent and nervous corro- 
bans, and uſeful in chlorofis. By 
many people an infuſion of the 
hp 13 drank as tea for break- 
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and likewiſe proves ſtronger in 


dig. | . 
PreP. E/Jential oil — Spirit, call- 

ed Hungary water, | 
RUBLA radix : Rubig tiucto- 


rum Lin. S. P. Madder; the root 


LL. E.] ; f f 
Madder is raiſed in ſome of our 


gardens for medicinal purpoſes: it 


was formerly cultivated among us, 


in quantity, for the uſe of the 


dyers, who are at preſent ſupplied 


from Holland and Zealand. It has 


little or no ſmell ; a ſweetiſh taſte, 
mixed with a little bitterneſs. The 
virtues attributed to it, are thoſe of 
a detergent, deobſtruent, and diure- 


tic, whence it has been uſually 


ranked among the opening roots, 
and recommended in ob/truttions 7 
the viſcera, particularly of the tid- 
neys and liver, in coagulations of the 
load from falls or bruiſes, in the jaun« 


dice, and beginning dropſies. It has 


alſo been recommended as an emme- 
nagogue, and in ricketty affections. 
With regard to its diuretic effect, 
CULLEN does not think that al- 
ways certain, never having occur- 
red to him. As a remedy for the 


Jaundice, it has the authority of 


SYDENHAM. AS an emmenagogue 
it has been given by Dr. Heme in 
doſes from 35 to 3 ſs of the powder, 
or two ouuces ot the decoction, three 
or four times a day — though this 
medicine failed with Dr. Cur- 


LEN, and ſeveral other practi- 


tioners. | 

It is obſervable, that this root, 
taken internally, tinges the urine 
of a deep red colour; and in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions we 
have an account of its producing 
a like effect upon the bones of ani · 
mals who had it mixed with their 
food. All the bones, particularly 
the more ſolid ones, were changed, 
both externally and internally, to a 
deep red; but neither the fleſhy nor 
cartilaginous parts ſuffered any al- 
teration: {ame of theſe bones, ma- 


* 
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cerated in water for many weeks 
together, and afterwards ſteeped 
and boiled in ſpirit of wine, Joſt 
none of their colour, nor commu- 
nicated any tinge to the liquors. 
This root appears therefore to be 
poſſeſſed of great ſubtilty of parts, 
whence its medical virtues ſeem to 
deſerve inquiry. 
Mp. VIRrTr. Deobſiruent — De- 
ter gent. 
 RUBI IDAI Frudtus, Lin. S. P. 
The raſpberry-buſh ; the fruit [L.] 
This ſhrub is common in our 
gardens; and has likewiſe, in ſome 
parts of England, been found wild. 
It flowers in May, and ripens its 
fruit in July. Raſpberries have a 
pleaſant ſweet taſte, accompanied 
with a peculiarly grateful flavour ; 
on account of which they are chief- 


ly valued. As to their virtues, hey 


moderately quench thirſt, abate heat, 
ftrenzthen the viſcera, and promote the 
natural excretions. 
Map. VixT. Refrigerant, 
PRE. Syrup. | 
 KUBI VYVULGARIS folia, fruc- 


tus: Rubi frufticofi Lin. S. P. The 


bramble, or black-berry buſh ; its 
leaves and fruit. 

The ſhrub is frequently found 
wild in woods and hedges. The 
berries have a faint taſte, without 
any thing of the agreeable flavour 


of raſpberries : the leaves are ſome- 


what aſtringent. | 

 RUSCI1, five Bruſci, radix : Ruſci 
aculeati Lin, Butcher's-broom, or 
knee-holly ; the root. 

This is a ſmall prickly plant, 
ſometimes. found wild in woods. 
The root has a ſoft ſweetiſh taſte, 
which is followed by a bitterith 
one, It is one of the five aperient 
roots; and in this intention is ſome- 
times made an ingredient in apo- 
zems and diet-drinks, for opening 
flight obftruftions of the viſcera, puri- 
fying the blood and juices, and pro- 
moting the fluid ſecretions. 
Mp. Vizt. Aperient. 


Pitt l. 
4 * Broad- leaved edel 
83. | 

This is a ſmall ſhrubby plant 
met with in gardens, where it flow. 
ers in ſune, and holds its preen 
leaves all the winter. We frequent. 
ly find in the markets a narroy. 
leaved ſort, which is cultivated þ 
ſome in preference to the other, be. 
cauſe 1ts leaves appear variegated, 
during the winter, with white 
{treaks. 

Kue hasa ſtrong, ungrateful ſmel, 
and a bitteriſh, penetrating taſte, 
The leaves, when in full vigour, 
are extremely acrid, inſomuch ax 
to inflame and bliſter the ſkin, if 
much handled. With regard to 
their medicinal virtues, they are 
powerfully flimulating, attenuating 
and detergent ; and hence, i» a 
phlegmatic habits, they quicken th 
circulation, difſolve tenacious juice, 
open obſtructions of the excretory gland, 
and promote the fluid ſecretions. The 
writers on the materia medica in 
general have entertained a very 
high opinion of the virtues of this 
plant. Boerhaave is full of is 
praiſes, particularly of the eſſential 
oil, and the diſtilled water coho- 
bated or re-diſtilled ſeveral times 
from freſh parcels of the herb, 
After ſomewhat extravagantly com- 
mending other waters prepared in 
this manner, he adds, with regard 
to that of rue, that the greatel 
commendation he can beſtow upon 
it, falls ſhort of its merit : * What 
medicine (ſays he) can be more ef: 
cacious for promoting ſeat and pep 
ration, for the cure of the Mferic 0 
fron, and for expelling poiſon % Not 
withſtanding thisautbority,thereli 
ing contagion, or expelling it whe 
taken into the machine, are held b 
be abſolutely without foundation 
However, it is doubtleſs a pow 
ful ſtimulant of the fœtid kind, 3% 


has, like them, atrenuant, deobfin 


ent, and ant iſpaſmodic powers, adapta 
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matic habits, or weak and 
wo, conſtitutions ſuffering 
from retarded or obſtructed ſe- 
cretions. An extract made by rec- 
tifed ſpirit contains, in A ſmall 
compaſs, the whole virtues of the 
rue; this menſtruum taking up by 
: "fuſion all the pungency and fla- 
vour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in diſtillation. With wa- 
ter, its peculiar flavour and warmth, 
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to be aſcribed generally to its being 
exhibited in too ſmall doſes. It 
ſhould be given from a ſcruple to 
a dram twice a day, and is well 
ſuited to the debile, but improper 
in plethoric habits, from its hear- 
ing quality ; and therefore 1n them 
repeated bleedings are necellary be- 
fore its exhibition, Wu. 

Externally, ſavin is recommend- 
ed to cleanſe foul wlcers, take off 


ariſe; the bitterneſs, and a con ſpphilitic warts, &C. 


Gderable ſhare of the pungency 

remaining behind. c 
Map. VirT. Stimulant — Altte- 

want and detergent, : 
Prey, tract. 


SABINE folia ſeu fſummitates : 
Juniperi Sabine Lin. S. P. Savin ; 
the leaves or tops [L. E.] 

This is an evergreen ſhrub, 
clothed with ſmall, ſomewhat prick - 
ly leaves. It does not produce 
fruit till very old, and hence has 
been generally reputed barren. 
The leaves have a bitter, acrid, bit- 
ing taſte ; and a ſtrong diſagreea- 
ble ſmell: diſtilled with water, they 
vield an eſſential oil, in larger quan- 
tity (as Hoffman obſerves) than 
any other known vegetable, the 
turpentine-tree alone excepted. 

davin is a qvarm irritating aperi- 
eu medicine, heats and ſtimulates 
the whole ſyſtem ; is capable of pro- 
ming ſweat, urine, and all the glan- 
dular ſecretions; and is found of 
lervice in ob Hrucions of the uterus, 
Or other viſcera, proceeding from a 
Iaxity and weakneſs of the veſſels, 
or a cold fluggiſh indiſpoſition of 
tie juices, 

lt is certainly a powerful and 
ive medicine; and the moſt effi- 
cacious in the Materia Medica as 
Memmenagozue, BERGIUS not only 
confiders it as an emmenagogue, but 
capable of procuring abortion, and in- 
ws the circulation of the *blood. 
4 gen it tails to promote the cata- 

"Ia, as it ſometimes does, it is 


MEep. 
rieut. 

Prey, Eſſential oil — Eætract — 
Compound powder, 

SACCHARUM NON PURE 
FICATUM. Soft ſugar. 

SACCHARUM PURIFICA- 
TUM, vel BIscocruu. Double. 
refined ſugar [L. E.] 


VirT. Stimulating — Apes 


— 


SACCHARUM CANDUM. su- 


gar-candy. 

Sugar is the eſſential ſalt of the 
arundo faccharifera, A 
large cane growing ſpontaneouſly 
in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of the 
warmer parts of the Weſt, and cul- 
tivated in great quantity in our 
American plantations, The ex- 
preſſed juice of the cane is clarified 
with the addition of Iime-water 
(without which it does not aſſume 
the form of a true ſugar) and boiled 
down to a due confiſtence; when, 
being removed from the fire, the 
ſaccharine part concretes from the 
groſſer unctuous matter called trea- 
cle, or melaſſes. This, as yet im- 
pure or brown ſugar, is farther pu- 
rified in conical moulds, by ſpread- 
ing moiſt clay on the upper broad 
ſurface : the watery moiſture, flowly 
percolating through the maſs, car- 
ries with it conſiderable part of the 
remains of the treacly matter. This 
clayed ſugar, imported from Ame- 
rica, is by our refiners diffolved in 
water, the ſolution clarified by boil- 
ing with whites of eggs and defpu- 
mation, and, after due evapora- 
tion, poured into moulds: as ſoon 


a 


beautiful 


N 
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as the ſugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part drained off, the ſurface is 
covered with moiſt clay as before. 
The ſugar, thus once refined, by a 
repetition of the proceſs, becomes 
the double-refined ſugar of the 
ſhops. The candy, or cryſtals, are 
prepared by boiling down ſolutions 
of ſugar to a certain pitch, and then 
removing them into a hot room; 
with\ ſticks ſet acroſs the veſſel for 
the ſugar to ſhoot upon. Theſe 
cryſtals prove of a white or brown 
colour, according as the ſugar was 
pure or impure. 
The uſes of ſugar as a ſweet 
are ſufficiently well known. The 
impure forts cotmtain an unctuous 
or oily matter, in confequence of 
which they prove emollient and 
laxative, The cryſtals are moſt 
dithcult of ſolution, and hence are 
propereſt where this ſoft lubri- 
cating ſweet is wanted to diſſolve 
flowly in the mouth. 

There can be no doubt but ſugar 
in its crude ſtate affords a conſi der- 
able degree of nouriſhment, both 
as combined with various vegeta- 
ble matters, and as ſeparated by 
art. Thoſe animals which wholly 
feed upon it in the ſugar-iflands be- 
come remarkably corpulent ; and 
the negro children, whole diet hap- 
pens to be ſometimes, for a ſeaſon, 
confined to melaſſes, are eaſily di- 
ſtirguiſhed from others by their 
ſuperior bulk. They are, however, 
more diſpoſed to worms, and are 
likewiſe leſs active and healthy. 
In Aſia, elephants and other ani- 
mals are fed upon ſugar. That the 
liberal uſe of ſugar bas however to 
many ftomachs greatly impaired 
the digeſtive powers, and laid the 
foundation for various complaints, 
is highly probable; but at the ſame 
time it muſt be admitted, that fe- 
veral indulge largely in this article 
with impunity at leaſt, if not with 
ad vantage. Ben Gus. ſtates ſugar 
to be ſaponaceaus — edulcor ant rei aæ- 
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an. pettoral —- uunerary— antiſeatie 
and muirient. CULLEN claſſes it 
with the attenuantia. In cataryhyl 
afettions, honey and ſugar are fre. 
queutly employed: it has been uſed 
with advantage in calculus com. 
plaints ; and, from its known pow. 
er of preſerving animal and vege. 
table ſubſtances from putretaction 
it has been given as an antiſeptic, 
Mp. Vier. Emollient—Laxa. 
tive. 
PrEP. Syrupus ſimplex. 
SAGAPENUM [L. E.] a con. 
crete juice brought from Alexan- 
dria, either in diſtinct tears, or run 
together in large maſſes. It is out. 
wardly of a yellowiſh colour, inter. 
nally ſomewhat paler, and clear 
like horn, grows ſoft upon being 
handled, and fticks to the fingers; 
its taſte is hot and biting ; the ſmell 
diſagreeable, by ſome reſembled to 
that of a leek, by others to a mix- 
ture of aſafetida and galbanum, 
Sagapenum is an uſeful 4. 
uuant, deobfiruent, and antiſpaſms- 
dic, and frequently preſcribed ei. 
ther alone, or in conjunction with 
ammoniacum, or galbanum, for 
opening obſtructions in the viſcera, and 
74 hyfterical diforders ariſing from a 
deficiency of the menſtrual purgations 
It likewiſe deterges the pulmonary + 
ſels, and proves of conſiderable Jervice 
in ſome kinds of afthmas, where the 
lungs are oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm. 
It is moſt commodiouſly given in 
the form of pills. From five grains 
to half a dram may be given every 
night or oftener, and continued fot 
ſome time. When ſagapenum 1 
ſcarce, the druggiſts uſually ſuppl) 
its place with the larger aud darker- 
coloured maſſes of bdellium, brok- 
en into pieces; which are not ec 
fily diſtinguiſhed from it.. 
£4GO, Cycas circinal:s Lia. This 
is the produce of an oriental tre 
called by C. Bauhine pain ref 
rens arbor farinifera, The medul · 


lary part of the tree is beaten 


* IF 


water, and m 
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ade into cakes, which ties: ground with certain metallic 


are uſed by the Indians as bread : # ſubſtances, it elevates ſome part of 


:heſe reduced into granules, and dri- 
ed, are the ſago brought to us. It 15 
moderately nutritious, though not 

erhaps ſuperior to our own grain. 
1 or broth, it forms 
an agreeable jelly, and is much 
uſed in plithiſical and convaleſcent 


„a muriata. Sal ammoniac [L. 


This is an artificial ſaline con- 
crete, ſaid to be prepared by ſubli- 
mation from the ſoot of cow- dung. 
It is brought to us from Egypt, in 
large round cakes, convex on one 
fide, and concave on the other; and 
jometimes in conical loaves. On 
breaking, they appear compoſed of 
needles, or ſtriæ, running tranf- 
verſely. The beſt are almoſt tranſ- 
parent, colourleſs, and free from 
any vifble impurities : thoſe moſt 
commonly met with are of a grey 
yellowiſh colour on the outfide, and 
ſometimes black, according as the 
matter is more or leſs impure. The 
ate of this ſalt is very ſharp and 
penetrating. It diſſoves in twice 
its weight, or a little leſs, of water: 
and upon evaporating a part of the 
enſtruum, concretes again into 
ong ſhining ſpicular, or thin fibrous 
plates, like feathers. 

dal ammoniac appears from ex- 
deriments to be compoſed of ma- 
ine acid united with a volatile al- 
al; hence called ammonia muriata. 
{ min;led with fixed ſalts, or ab- 
orbent earths, and expoſed to a 
noderate fire, a large quantity of 
Pre volatile ſalt ſublimes, the acid 
Munng united with the inter- 

dium; if treated in the ſame 
mee with quicklime, an ex- 
as, penetrating volatile ſpirit 
files, but no ſolid ſalt is obtained. 
1 alone to a conſiderable 
7 — lublimes. entire, without 
eltetation of its former proper» 


caſes. LIEN 
SAL AMMONIACUS : Ammo- 


them along with itſelf, and con- 


cretes with the remainder .into a 
aſs, which readily flows into a 
iquor in a moiſt air. This appears 
in moſt reſpects ſimilar to a ſatu- 
rated ſolution of the metal made 
directly in ſpirit of ſalt. 

Pure ſal ammoniac is a perfectly 
neutral ſalt, capable of attenuating 
viſcid humours, and promoting a dia- 
plioręſis, or the urinary diſcharge, ac- 
cording to certain circumſtances in 
the conſtitution, or as the patient 
is managed during the operation. 
F a dram of the ſalt be taken, diſ- 
ſolved in water, and the patient kept 
warm, it generally proves ſudorific ; 
by moderate exerciſe, or walking 
in the open air, its action is deter- 
mined to the kidneys; a large doſe 
gently logſens the belly; and a ſtill 

arger proves emetic. This ſalt is re- 
commended by many as an excel- 
lent febrifuge, and by ſome has Seen 
held a great ſecret in the cure of inter- 
mittents, It is undoubtedly à pory- 
erful aperient, and ſeems to paſs into 
the minuteſt weſſels ; and, as ſuch, 
may in ſome caſes be of ſervice, 
either alone, or joined with bitters, 
or the bark, where the latter would 
by itfelf produce dangerous ob- 
ſtructions, or aggravate thoſe al- 
ready formed. This ſalt is ſome- 
times employed externally as an 
antiſeptic, aud in lotions and fomens 
tations, for œdematous tumours *” 
as alſo in gargariſins for inflamma- 
tions of the tonſils, and for attenu- 
ating and diſſolving thick viſcid mu- 
cus. Some ule it in form of lotion, 
in certain ulcers, and for removing 
common warts, , x 

Mp. VIE r. Deobſruent — Sudo- 
rific Diuretic. f 

SAL CATHARTICUS AMA- 
RUS: Maęgneſia vitriolata [L. E. 

The bitter purging ſalt; extract- 
ed from the bitter liquor remaining 
after the — of common 
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ſalt from ſea- water. It was firſt 
repared as a cheap ſubſtitute to 


the ſalt of the Epſqm and other 
purging mineral watefs, from which 


it does not conſiderably differ, ei- 


ther in ſenſible qualities or medi- 


cal effects. We uſually meet with 
it in minute cryſtals, of a ſnowy 
appearance; diſſolved in water, and 
cryſtallized afreſh, it concretes, if 
properly managed, into larger ones, 
of a rectangular priſmatic figure, 
reſembling thoſe of the artificial ca- 
thartic ſalt of Glauber, for which 
they are ſometimes ſubſtituted in 
the ſhops. 

All theſe falts have a penetrating 
bitteriſh taſte : they diſſolve in leſs 
than an equal weight of water: in 
a moderate heat, they melt, bubble 
up into , bliſters, and ſoon change 
into a white ſpongy maſs, with the 
loſs of above half their weight. 
This calx taſtes bitterer than the 
falts did at firſt, and almoſt totally 
diſſolves again in water. The acid 


of theſe ſalts is chiefly the vitriolic: 


the baſis of the natural 1s a fine ab- 
forbent earth; of the artificial, an 
alkaline falt, the ſame with the ba- 
fis of ſea-ſalt. Hence, upon adding 
alkaline ſalts to a ſolution of the 
ſalts of Glauber, no change en- 
ſnes : whilſt the ſalts obtained from 
the purging waters, or the bittern 
of marine waters, grows milky up- 
on this addition, and depoſit their 
earth, the alkaline falt being taken 
up its place. | 

The fal catharticus is a m and 
gentle purgative, operating with fut- 
ficient efficacy, and in general with 
eaſe and ſafety, rarely occaſroning 
any gripes. ſickneſs, or the other in- 
conveniencies with which purgatives of 
the refinous hind are too often accom- 
panied, © Sx or eight drams may be 
diſſolved or @ doſe in a proper 
quantity of common water; or 
four, five, or more, in a paint, 
or, quart, of the purging waters. 


Theſe liquors may likerviſe be ſo ma- 
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or diſſolved in the waters of the ſta 


Part Il 
naged as to promote evacuation by th 
other emunttories, If the patient be 
kept warm, they zncreaſe Perſdira- 
tion; by moderate exerciſe in a cool 
air, the urinary diſcharge, 

Mev. VIRr. Laxative, 

Prep. Mane fta. 

SAL COMMUNE : Sal urig 
cus : Soda muriata [L. E.] Common 
or alimentary ſalt. This is 2 neu. 
tral falt, differing from moſt others 
in occaſioning drought when ſwal. 
lowed. It diflolves in ſomewhat 
lefs than three times its weight of 
water ; the ſolution {lowly evayo- 
rated, and ſet to ſhoot, affords cu. 
bical cryſtals, which unite together 
into the form of hollow truncated 
pyramids, Expoſed to the fire, it 
crackles and flies about, or decre- 
pitates, as it is called; ſoon after 
it melts, and appears fluid as water. 
A ſmall quantity of this ſalt, added 
to the nitrous acid, enables it to 
diſſolve gold, but renders it unfit 
for diſſolving filver. If a ſolution 
of filver be poured into liquors 
containing even a minute portion 
of common ſalt, the whole imme. 
diately grows turbid and white; 
this phænomenon is owing to the 
precipitation of the fiver. 

This ſalt is either found in a fo- 
lid form in the bowels of the earth, 


or ſaline ſprings. 

1. Sal gemmæ. Rock ſalt. This: 
is met with in ſeveral parts of the 
world, but in the greateſt plenty 
in certain deep mines, of prodigt 
ous extent, near Cracow, in ho- 
land; ſome is likewiſe found it 
England, particularly in Chefin. 
It is for the moſt part very had 
ſometimes of an opake ſnow? white 
neſs, ſometimes of red, green, blue 
and other colours. When pute, k 
is perfectly tranſparent and colour: 
leſs ; the other ſorts are purine 0} 
ſolution in water and cryſtal 
tion, in order to fit them for tak 
common uſes of tal. 


* 


part II. 


Sal marinus. The ſalt extract- 
om ſea · water and ſaline ſprings. 
Sea - waters yield from one: fiftieth 
to one thirtieth their weight of pure 
falt. Several ſprings afford much 


larger quantities; the celebrated 
ones of our own country at Nant- 
wich, Northwich, and Droitwich, 
yield (according to Dr. Brownrigg) 
from one-ſixth to ſomewhat more 
than one-third, There are two 
methods of obtaining the common 
al: from theſe natural ſolutions 
of it; the one, a haſty evaporation 
of the aqueous fluid till the falt 
begins to concrete, and fall in 
grains to the bottom of the evapo- 
rating pan, whence it is raked out, 
and ſet in proper veſſels to drain 


from the brine or bittern: the 


ther, a more ſlow and gradual 
vaporation, continued no longer 
han till a ſaline cruſt forms on the 
op of the liquor, which, upon re- 
oving the fire, ſoon begins to 
hoot, and run into cryſtals of a 
ubical figure. In the warmer cli— 
nates, both theſe proceſſes are ef- 
ected by the heat of the ſun. The 
lts obtained by them differ very 
onſiderably: that got by a haſty 
Yaporation is very apt to relent in 
moiſt air, and run per deliquium; 
n inconvenience to which the 
ryſtallized falt is not ſubje& : this 
tter is likewiſe found better for 
de preſerving of meat, and for 
Indry other purpoſes. 
Common falt, in ſmall quanti- 
„ is ſuppoſed 14 be warming, 
jug, and 10 promote appetite and 
ion. In large doſes, as half an 
ince, it proves cathartic, It is 
metimes uſed to check the operation 
etics, and make them run off by 
i and as a ſtimulus in glyſters. 
Mrp. Viet, Stimulant--Cathartic. 
SALE P, a celebrated reſtora- 
among the Turks, is pro- 
if the prepared root of certain 
us of the orchis kind. This 
8 as ſometimes brought to us, is 
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in oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white 
colour, ſomewhat clear and pellu- 
cid, very hard, and almoſt horny, 
of little or no ſmell, and taſting 
like gum tragacanth. Satyrion root, 
boiled in water, freed from the ſkin, 
and afterwards ſuſpended in the air 
to dry, gains exactly the ſame ap- 
pearance ; the roots thus prepared 
diſſolve in boiling water into a mu- 
cilage. Geoffroy, who firſt com- 


municated this preparation of or- 


chis, recommends it in conſump- 
tions, in bilious dyſenteries, diarrſæ- 
as, dyſary, calculous complaints, and 
diſorders of the breaſt proceeding from 
an acrimony of the juices. 

Salep, as an article of diet, is 
conſidered to be. extremely nu- 
tritious. An ounce of this powder 
with the ſame quantity of portable 
ſoup which is dried, diſſolved in 
two quarts of water, will be ſuſti- 
cient ſubſiſtence for a man for one 
day; it forms a rich thick jelly, 
Belides the complaints above ſpeci- 
fied, ſalep is recommended in the 
ſymptomatic fever arifing from ab- 
ſorption of pus, from ulcers in the 
lungs, wounds, and from amputa- 
tions: and uſed plentifully is an 
admirable demulcent, and well ad- 
apted to reſiſt the diſſolution of the 
craſis of the blood, which is evi- 
dent in theſe caſes. The propereſt 
time for gathering the root is when 
the ſeed is formed and the ſtalk 
is ready to fall, becauſe the new 
bulb, of which the ſalep is made, 
is then arrived at its full maturity. 

Mev. VIRr. Coagulant and cor- 
roborative.' 

SALIX [E.] Salix fragilis Lin. 


Common white willow: a pretty 


large tree, frequent in woods and 


moiſt places; it differs from the 
other willows, in the oblong point- 
ed ſerrated leaves being hoary on 
both ſides, though moſt ſo on the 
lower, and 1n the branches being 
brittle. | Y 
The bark of this tree poſſeſſes a 
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conſiderable degree of bitterneſs 
and aſtringency, and has lately 
been found an »/eful medicine in 
' agues, of which many perſons have 
been cured by taking a dram of the 
powdered bark every four hours 
during the intermiſſions; though 
in ſome caſes it was neceſſary to 
Join to it a little Peruvian bark (ſee 
the Philoſophical Tianſactions for 
the year 1763). It has however 
been thought a good ſubſtitute for 
the bark, and has upon trial ſtopt 
the paroxyſms of intermittents, and 
has been recommended in other 
caſes requiring tonic and aſtrin- 
gent remedies. 

Mp. VIX r. Corroborant. 

SALVLE officinalis folia. Lin. 
S. P. Sage, or ſage of virtue; the 
leaves [L. E.] 

There are different varieties of 
ſage common in our gardens, and 
Bower in May and June: the green 
and red common ſages differ no 
otherwiſe than in the colour of the 
leaves; the ſeeds of one and the 
ſame plant produce both: the ſmall 
fort is a diſtin ſpecies; its leaves 
are narrower than the others, ge- 
nerally of a whitiſh colour, aud 
never red; moſt of them have at 
the bottom a piece ſtanding out on 
each fide in the form of ears. Both 
ſorts are modetately warm aromatics, 
accompanied with a ſlight degree of 
aftringency and bitterneſs ; the ſmall 
fort is the ſtrongeſt, the large moſt 
agreeable. 

In ancient times ſage was cele- 
brated as a medicine of great effi- 
cacy, inſomuch that its name was 
derived from its ſalutary qualities 
— Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſeit 
in horto ? — Salvia ſalvatrix, naturæ 
conciliatrix — Salvia cum rutd faci- 
unt tibi pocula tuta. But at preſent 
few practitioners conſider it as an 
article of much importance in the 
materia medica. 

Its real effects are, to moderately 
warm and firengthen the veſſels: and 
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em. 


ftringent. 


1 4 * v 41 (1 . 
it imparts both to water; ©. 


Part Il. 


hence, in cold phlegmatic habig, f. 
excites appetite, and proves ſerui * 
in debilities of the flomach and wry, 

The belt preparation o. 
theſe purpoſes is an infuſion of tie 
dry leaves, drunk as tea; or a tine. 
ture, or extract, made with re&ieq 
ſpirit, taken in proper doſes; theſe 
contain the whole virtues of th 
ſage; the diſtilled water and eſpn. 
tial oil, only its warmth and wv. 
matic quality, without any thing 
of its roughneſs or bitteriſhne, 
Aqueous infuſions of the leere, 
with the addition of a little lem 
Juice, prove an uſeful diluting Grit 
in febrile aiſorders, of an elegant a. 
tour, and ſufficiently -acceptable ty 
the palate. 

Infuſed in ſpirits or wine, Va 
Swieten found it remarkably <- 
cacious in ſtopping night ſweats; 
and a ſtrong infuſion of fage it 
warm water has been found to an- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe. He all 
found it uſeful in reſtraining to 
great a flow of milk from the breall 
of women after they had weane 
their children. And from the ex 
periments of ETBINGER it 15 
covered to have a conliderable ſar 
of antiſeptic power. 

Map. VIRT. Stimulant — 4 


SAMBUCI Fores, baccæ, cu 
interior: Sambuci nigr Lin, Col 
mon black-berried elder ; the ie 
bark, flowers, and berries [I. . 

This is a large ſhrub, irequei 
in hedges. It flowers in May, at 
ripens in September, The wN 
GREEN BARK of its trunk 6 
ſcarcely any ſmell, and very 4 
taſte; on fi ſt chewing, 1! raph 
degree of ſweetifhnels, \ hich _ 
ceeded by a flight acr199; " 


; 5 — 2 * * 0 
continues for ſome {mc 3 
rituous menſtrua. It 5/9997 

. . _ ended & 
thartic, and is recomu bet 
Hectual hydragogue. Tires 1 - 
boiled in one quatt 9 


Part II. 


water to 4 pint, of which one half 
ito be taken at night, and the other 
in the morning, and repeated for 
feral days, uſually operates both 
upwards and downwards; and from 
neſe evacuations its utility is de- 
+4, Or an infuſion of it in wine, 
or the expreſſed juice, in the doſe 
o half an ounce, or an Ounce, 1s 
id to purge moderately, and in 
mall doſes to prove an efficacious deob- 
bent, capable of promoting all 
be fluid ſecretions. The young 
adi, or rudiments of the leaves, are 
ugly purgative, and act with ſo 
uch violence as to be deſervedly 
counted unſafe. The FLOWERS 
re very different in quality : theſe 
ave an agreeable aromatic flavour, 
phich they give over in diſtillation 
vith water, and impart by infuſion 
o vinous and ſpirituous liquors. 
nfuſions made from the freſh flow- 
rs are gently laxative and aperient; 
ben dry, they are ſuppoſed to be 
laphoretic ; and particularly uſe- 
ul in eryſipelatous and cuticular 
orders. Externally they are 
led in fomentations, in glyſters, 
nd for making an ointment. The 
ERRIES have a ſweetiſh, not un- 


ſubſtance, they offend the ſto- 
ach: the expreſſed juice, inſpiſ- 
ted to the confiltence of a rob, 
wes an uſeful aperient medicine ; it 
1 otru;ons of the viſcera, pro- 
ner the natural evacuations, and, if 
putinued for a length of time, 
'; confulerable ſervice in ſundry chro- 
al Wifrders, It is obſervable, 
Ft this juice (which in its natural 
de 18 of a purpliſh colour) tinges 
nous ſpirits of a deep red. 

he berries are ſaid to be poiſon- 
70 poultry, and the Howers to 
cocks, If turnips, cabbages, 
teres, or corn, which are fub- 
. blight from a variety of 
Kay are whipped with the green 
and branches of elder ; the 


ets will not attack them. 
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leaſant taſte : nevertheleſs, eaten 
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Mev. VI Er. Cathartic—Aroma- 
tic Aperient, F 

Prey. OintmentInſpiſſated juice. 

SANGUIS DRACONIS[ L.E.]- 
Dragon's-blood, a reſin brought 
from the Eaſt- Indies, either in oval 
drops, wrapped up in flag leaves, or 
in large maſſes, compoſed of ſmal- 
ler tears. The writers on the ma- 
teria medica in general give the 
preference to the former, though 
the latter is not unfrequently of 
equal goodneſs ; the fine dragons- 
blood of either ſort breaks ſmooth, 
free from any viſible impurities, of 
a dark red colour, which changes, 
upon being powdered, into an ele- 
gant bright crimſon. Several arti- 
ficial compolitions, coloured with 
the true dragons-blood, or Brazil 
wood, are ſometimes ſold in the 
room of this commodity : ſome of 
theſe diſſolve, like gums, in water; 
others crackle in the fire, without 
proving inflammable; whilſt e ge- 
nuine ſanguis draconis readily melts and 
catches flame, and is not adtted on by 
watery liquors, It totally Uifſolves 
in pure ſpirit, and tinges a large 
quantity of the menſtruum ofa deep 
red colour: it is likewiſe ſoluble 
in expreſſed oils, and gives them a 
red hue, leſs beautiful than that 
communicated by anchuſa. This 
drug, in ſubſtance, has no ſenſible _ 
ſmell or taſte; when diſſolved, it 
diſcovers ſome degree of warmth and 


pungency. It is uſually looked upon 


as a gentle aſtringent, and ſometimes 
directed as ſuch, in extemporaneous 
preſcription, againſt ſeminal gleets, 
the fluor albus, and other fluxes : in 
theſe. caſes, it produces the general 
effects of reſinous bodies, /lightly 
incrafating the fluids, and ſometuliat 
frrengthening the ſolids. It is alſo 
aſtringent, and uſed in uterine hæ- 
morrhages, with alum ; but now 
gives place to a more efficacious 
gum refin, called 'KxiNno, that by 
excifion exudes from an African 
tree called Pau de ſang. 
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| Mev. VII r. Aftringent. 
SANTALUM CTITRINUM 
[E.] Yellow ſaunders: a pale yel- 
lowiſn wood brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; of a pleaſant ſmell, and a 


| bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompa- 


nied with an agreeable kind of 
pungency. This elegant wood 
might undoubtedly be applied to 
valuable medical purpoſes, though 
at preſent very rarely made ule of, 
It is ſcarcely ever directed in ex- 
temporaneous preſcription. Diſtill- 
ed with water, it yields a fragrant 
eſſential oil, which thickens, in the 
cold, into the con ſtence of a bal- 
ſam. Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it 
imparts a rich yellow tincture; 
which being committed to diitilla- 
tion, the ſpirit arifes, without 


bringing over any thing confider- 


able of the flavour of the ſaunders. 
The reſiduum contains the virtue 
of ſix times its weight of the wood. 
Hoffman looks upon this extract as 
a medicine of ſimilar virtues to am- 
bergris; and recommends it as an 


excellent reftorative in great debili- 


ties. 


SANTALUM RUBRUM TZ. 


E.] Pterocarpus Santolinus Lin. &. 


P. Red ſaunders; a wood brought 
from the Eaſt Indies, in large bil- 
lets, of a compact texture, a dull 
red, almoſt blackiſh, colour on the 
outſide, and a deep brighter red 
within. This wood has no mani- 
feſt ſmell, and little or no taſte. It 
has been commenced as à mild 
aſtringent, and a corroborant of the 
nervous ſyſiem ; but theſe are quali- 
ties that belong only to the yellow 
ſort. 

The principal uſe of red ſaun- 
ders is as a colouring drug; it 
communicates a deep red to recti— 
fied ſpirit, but gives no tinge to 
aqueous liquors: a {mall quantity 
of the reſin, extracted by means 


of ſpirit, tinges a large one of 


freſh ſpirit, of an elegant blood 
red. There is ſcarce any oil, that 


communicates its colour. Ge 


Part If, 


A \ 

of lavender excepted, to which y 
and others, take notice, an 10 
Brazil woods are ſometimes ſybg;, 
tuted for red ſaunders; and the 
college of Bruſſels are in doubt 
whether all that is ſold among then 
for ſaunders, be not really a word 
of that kind. According to the 
account which they have given 
their ſaunders is certainly the In. 
zi! wood; the diſtinguiſhing ch 
racter of which is, that it impam 
its colour to common water, 

SAN TONICUM [L. E.] 4m. 
miſia ſantonicum Lin. S. P. The to, 
commonly called worm-ſeed. The 
produce of a plant of the worm. 
wood or mugwort kind, growing 
in the Levant. 

It is a ſmall, light, chaffy ſeed- 
like appearance, compoſed as i 
were of a number of thin membn. 
nous coats, of a yellowiſh colour, 
an unpleaſant ſmell, and a ver 
bitter taſte. Theſe are, celebrate 
for anthelmintic virtues (whid 
they have in common with otht 
bitcers), and are ſometimes take 
in this intention, either along uit 
melaſſes, or candied with ſugæ 
their unpleaſant taſte renders ! 
form of a powder or decodtion! 
convenient. They are not \ 
often met with genuine in 
ſhops. ; 

They are alſo conſidered ® 
mackic and emmenagogut. 1 
quality of deſtroying worn? 
been attributed ſolely to therd 
terneſs: but from the experim 
of BaGrivi and Rept, tht) þ0 
ſeſs ſome other more pot 
property; for, immerſed ins {uot 
infuſion of theſe ſced-like Y 
worms were killed in five, 7 
or eight hours; whilſt in the W 
ſion of wormwood and oy 
agaric, they continued to bred 
than thirty hours. . be 

To adults, the doſe in 10 1 
is from one to two drams 


* 


day; but the ſpirituous extract is 
the moſt eligible preparation. 

Mep. VIRT. Anthelmintic, 

PREP. Extract, | 

SAPO [T. E.] Sapo ex oleo oli- 
5 et natro confectus [L.] 


ih ſoap [E.] 
550 Mok ls Common ſoft 


1 0 NIGER, ſeu Melano/- 
megma, Black ſoft ſoap. 

Soap is compoſed of expreſſed 
vegetable oils,. or animal fats, unit- 
ed with alkaline lixivia. The 
warTE HARD SOAP is made with 
the finer kinds of oil olive; the 
COMMON SOFT SORT, With coarſer 
oils, fat, tallow, or a mixture of 
all theſe; and THE BLACK (as is 
faid) with train oil. 

The purer bard ſoap 1s the only 
ſort intended for internal uſe. This 
triturated with oily or refinous 
matters, renders them ſoluble in 
water, and hence becomes an uſe— 
ful ingredient in pills compoſed of 
reſins, promoting their diſſolution 
in the ſtomach, and union with the 
animal fluids ; but gum mucilage 
is found to anſwer the purpoſe bet- 
ter, Boerhave was a great admirer 
of ſoap; and in his private prac- 


tice ſeldom preſcribed any reſinous ,. 


pills without it; unleſs where an 


alkaleſcent or putrid ſtate of the 


Juices forbade its uſe. From the 
lame quality, ſoap likewiſe ſeems 
weil fitted for diſſolving ſuch oily 
or unctuous matters as it may meet 
Witt in the body, attenuating wiſcid 
Juices, openings obſiructions of the viſ- 
cre, and deterying all the veſſels it 


poles through, It is likewiſe a pow-' 


erful monſiruum for the human calcu- 
#7; a ſolution of it in lime water 
is one of the flrongeſt diſJolvents that 
can be tagen with afety into the flo- 
nach; the virtue of this compoſi- 


non is conaderably greater than 


tte aggr egate of the diſſolving pow-- 


7% of the ſoap aud lime water when 
WIMIXE, 1 
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Acids ſhould never be uſed with 
ſoap, becauſe they decompound it, 
by uniting with the alkaline ſalt, 
and thus ſeparating it from the oil. 
In moderate quantity, ſoap ſel- 
dom can enter the circulation in 
its perfect ſtate ; becauſe, as there 
always is more or leſs of an acid in 
the ſtomach, the ſoap muſt be de- 
compounded, It is therefore con- 
ſidered as a very good correttor of 
acidity in the prime vice. If there- 
fore any ſervice is to be expected 
from ſoap as a deobſtruent and de- 
tergent, it muſt be given in larger 
doſes than are commonly preſcrib- 
ed, or they ſhould be much more 
frequently repeated. 

Soap united with rectified ſpirit, 
camphor, and effential oils, forms 
an agreeable external application 
for ſuperficial tumours, or others 
more deeply ſeated, ſtrains, bruiſ- 
es, 

The ſoft ſoaps are more pene- 
trating and acrimonious than the 
hard. The only medical uſe of 
theſe is for ſome external pur- 
poſes, | 

Mep. VisT. Ecſolvent — Stimu- 
lating, 

PrxeP. Plaſter — Liniment —Bal- 
am—Pills. 

SAPONARIE folia, radix? 
Saponarico officinalis Lin. Soap = 
wort, or bruiſewort ; the herb and 
root. 

This grows wild, though not 
very common, in low wet places, 


and by the ſides of running waters; 


a double flowered ſort is frequent 
in our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, not agreeable taſte; agitated 
with water, they raiſe a ſaponace- 
ous froth, which is ſaid to have 
nearly the ſame effects with ſolu- 
tions of ſoap itſelf in taking out 
ſpots from cloths, and the like. 
The roots taſte ſweetiſh, and ſome- 
what pungent; and have a light 
ſmell like thoſe of liquorice: di- 


geſted in rectified ſpirit, they yieſd 
rr 
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a ſtrong tinckure, which loſes no» ſpecific for the cure of the lues yer, 


thing of its taſte or flavour in being 
inſpiſſated to the conſiſtency of an 
extract, This elegant root has not 
come much into practice among us, 
though it promiſes, from its ſenſi- 
ble qualities, to be a medicine of 
conſiderable utility, It is greatly 
eſteemed by the German 1 
as an aperient, corroborant, and ſu- 
doriic; and preferred by the col- 
lege of Wirtemberg, Stahl, Neu— 
mann, and others, to ſarſaparilla. 
Mp. VIS Tr. Aperient — Corro- 
berant — Sudloriſic. | 
SARCOCOLLA [I.] Pinza 
arcocolla Lin. A concrete juice, 
brought from Perfia and Arabia, 
in ſmall, whitiſh, yellow grains, 
with a few of a reddiſh, and ſome- 
times of a deep red colour, mixed 
with them; the whiteſt tears are 
referred, as being | 
ts taſte is bitter, accompanied 
with a dull kind of ſweetneſs. 
This drug diſſolves in watery li- 
quors, and appears to be chiefly 
of the gummy kind, with a ſmall 
mixture of reſinous matter. It is 
principally celebrated for congluti- 
nating wounds and ulcers (whence its 
name ocpx50Aaac fleſh-glite), a 
quality to which neither this, nor 
any other drug, has a juſt title. 
Mev. Vixr. Lulnerary. 
SARSAPARILLA [L. E.] Smi- 
lax Sarſaparilla Lin. S. P. A root 
brought from the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies. It conſiſts of a great num- 
ber of long ſtrings hanging from 
one head, The long roots (the 
only part made uſe of) are about 
the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, or 
thicker, flexible, compoſed of fi- 
bres running their whole length, 
ſo that they might be ſtript into 


ieces from one end to the other, 


hey have a glutinons, bitteriſh, 
not ungratefal tafte; and no ſmell. 
This root was firſt brought into 
Europe by the Spaniards, about the 
year 1563, with the character of @ 


the freſheſt... 


Part If, 


which made its appearance a linie 


before that time, and likewſ; of 
ſeveral obſtinate chronic diforder;, 


Whatever good effects it migit 
have produced in the warmer cj. 
mates, it proved unſucceſsful in 
this; inſomuch that many have 
denied it to have any virtue at all, 
It appears however from experi. 
ence, that, though greatly unequal 
to the character which it bore at 
firſt, it is in ſome cafes of conf. 
derable uſe as a ſudorific, where 
more acrid medicines are impro- 


per. Dr. CULLEN ſays, “ Were Ito 


conſult my own experience alone, 
I ſhould not give this root a place 
in the materia medica; for, tried in 
every ſhape, I never have found 
it an effectual medicine in ſiphylis 
or any other diſeaſe: ſtill it is fre. 
quently uſed by other phyſicians, 
who appear to have a high opinion 
of its efficacy; and, though they 
do not allow that it will alone cure 
the lues venerea, they aſſert that, 
given with mercury, the cure be- 


comes more expeditious. In moſt 
of the London hoſpitals it is fre- 


quently in uſe; and patients, after 
the ufe of mercury, have been 
known to be reſtored much ſooner 
to their health by this root, than 
could be accompliſhed by any 
other known medicine, eſpecial) 
when given in powder.” 

In rheumat:c affeftions, ſeraphula 
and cutaneous affefionr, or where 
the acrimony of the fluids prevail 
this root is recommended; but 
ſhould be continued in large doſes 
for a confiderable time; vn. two 
drams of the powder with half a 
pint of a ſtrong decoction, ter 
a day. | | 
The preparations are deco 
and extra made with watel; * 
decoction of half an ounce of tl 
root, or a dram of the extract 
which is equivalent thereto, . 


be taken for a doſe. 


Map. VIx r. Alterant — Diaplio- 

C. 
Pu ep. Decoctkion— Extract. 00 | 

SASSAFRAS [L. E.] Laurus 
aſafras Lin. S. P, Wood, root, 
and its bark: brought to us in 
Jong ſtraight pieces, very light, and 
of a ſpongy texture, covered with 
a rough Mugen bark; outwardly 
of an aſh-colour, inwardly of the 
colour of ruſty iron. It has a fra- 
grant ſinell, and a ſweetiſh, aro- 
matic, ſubacrid taſte: the bark 
taſtes much ſtronger than any 
other part; and the ſmall twigs 
ſtronger than the large pieces. As 
to the virtues of this root, it is a 
warm aperient, diuretic, djaphoretic, 
and corroborant ; and frequently 
employed, with ſucceſs, for purify- 
ing and ſeweetening the blood and jus 
ces. For theſe purpoſes, infuſions 
made from the raſped root or bark, 


may be drunk as tea. In ſome 


confticutions, theſe liquors, by their 
fragrance, are apt, on firſt taking 
them, to affect the head: in ſuch 
caſes they may be ad vantageouſly 
freed from their flavour by boil- 
ing; a decoction of ſaſſafras, boil- 
ed down to the conſiſtence of an 
extract, proves ſimply bitteriſi and 
ſubaftringent, Hoffman aſſures us, 
that he has frequently given this 
extra to the quantity of a ſcruple 
at a time with remarkable ſucceſs, 
for ftrengthening the tone of the viſcera 
in cackexies ; as alſo in the decline of 
intermittent fevers, and in hypochon - 
ariacal ſpaſms. Saſſafras yields in 
Gſtillation an, extremely fragrant 
0, of a penetrating pungent taſte ; 
lo ponderous (notwithſtanding the 
l;zhtnefs of the drug itſelf) as to 
ink in water, Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts the whole taſte and ſmell of 
afras: and elevates nothing in 
evaporation; hence the ſpirituous 
extract proves the moſt elegant and 
-CACIOUS preparation, as contain- 
nz the virtue of the root entire. 

is however now thought to be 


of very little importance, and ſel. - 
dom employed but in conjunction 
with other more efficacious medi- 
cines. The only officinal prepa- 
ration is the eſſential oil, which 
may be given from two to ten 
drops for a doſe. ' 
Mev. Virt. Alterant — Aperient 
——Corroborant. ; 
SATUREIT# herba: Satureig - 
hortenfis Lin. Summer ſavoury ; the 
herb. | | 
This herb is raiſed annually in 
gardens for culinary purpoſes. It 
is a very pungent warm aromatic; 
and affords, in dittillation with 
water, a {ubtile eſſential oil, of a 
penetrating ſmell, and very hot, 
acrid taſte, It yields little of its 
virtues by infuſion to aqueous li- 
quors : rectified ſpirit extracts the 
whole of its taſte and ſmell, and 
elevates nothing in diſtillation. 
SATYRII MARIS radix: Or- 
chis maſcule Lin. Orchis; the 
root [E.] | 
This plant is frequent in ſhady 
places and moiſt meadows : each 
plant has two oval roots, of a 
whitiſh colour, a viſcid {weetiſh 


taite, and a faint unpleaſant ſmell. 


They abound with a glutinous ſlimy 
juice, With regard to their vir 
tues, like other mucilaginous vege- 
tables, they thicken the thin ſerous 2 
mours and defend the ſolids from their 
acrimony they have alſo been ce= 
lebrated, though on no very good 
foundation, for analeptic and a- 
phrodiſiac virtues : and frequently 
made uſe of in theſe intentions. 
SCAMMONIUM : Convoloulus 
Scammonia Ein. S. P. [L. E.] 
Scammony; a concrete juice ex- 
tracted from the roots of a large 
climbing plant growing in Aft- 
atic Turkey. The beſt comes from 
Aleppo, in light, ſpungy maſſes, 
eaſily friable, of a ſhining aſh co- 
lour verging to black ; when pow- 
dered, of a light grey or whitiſh 
colour. An interior ſort is brought 
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from Smyrna, in more compact, 
ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
lour, and full of ſand and other 
impurities. This juice is chiefly of 
the refinous kind: rectified ſpirit 
diſſolves five ounces out of fix, the 
remainder is a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance med with droſs: proof ſpi- 
rit totally diſſolves it, the impu- 
rities only being left. It has a faint 
unpleaſant ſmell; and a bitteriſh 
fomewhat acrimonious taſte, 
Scammony is an effcacious and 
frong purgative. Some have con- 
demned it as unſafe, and laid many 
il qualities to its charge; the prin- 
cipal of which is, that its operation 
1s uncertain, a full doſe provin 
ſometimes ineffectual, whilſt at 
other times a much ſmaller one oc- 
caſions dangerous hypercatharſes. 
This difference however is owing 
entirely to the different circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and not to 
any ill quality, or irregularity of 
operation in the medicine. Where 
the inteſtines are lined with an ex- 
ceſſive load of mucus, the ſcam- 
mony paſſes through, without ex- 
erting itſelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus 1s deficient, a ſmall 
doſe of this or any other reſinous 
cathartic irritates and 
Many have endeavoured to abate 
the force of this drug, and correct 
its imaginary virulence, by ex- 
poſing it ro the fume of ſulphur, 
diſſolving it in acid juices, and the 
like: but this could do no more 
than deſtroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any 
alteration in the reſt. Scammony 
in fubſtance, judiciouſly managed, 
ſtands not in need of any corrector: 
if triturated with ſugar or with 
' almonds, as we have formerly re- 
commended for other reſi nous pur- 
eatives, it becomes ſufficiently ſafe 
and mild in operation. It may 
likewiſe be conveniently diſſolved, 
by trituration, in a ſtrong decoction 


wa 
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inflames. 
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of liquorice, and then poured or 


from the feces. The college of 
Wirtemberg aſſures us, that by this 
treatment it becomes mildly pur. 
gative, without being attended with 
gripes, or other inconveniencies: 
and that it likewiſe proves inoffen. 
ſive to the palate. The common 
doſe of ſcammony is from three tg 
twelve grains. | 

MED. VIRT. Strongly call artis. 

PREPY. Pulv. e ſcamm. comp. — 
Pulv. e Scamm. comp. c. Aloe — Ply, 


fena romp. — Extract. colocy;th, 
comp. — Pilul. e colocynth. cum ale, 
SCILLA radix : Scille marit. 
me Lin. Sp. P. The quill, or 
ſea-onion; its root [L. E.] 
This is a fort of onion, growing 
ſpontaneouſly upon dry ſandy ſhores 
in Spain and the Levant, whence 
the root is annually brought into 
Eurqpe. It ſhould be choſen 
plump, found, freſh, and full of a 
clammy juice. Some have preferred 
the red fort, others the white, though 
neither deſerves the preference to 
the other; the only difference per- 
ceivable betwixt them, is that of 
the colour. This root is to tie 
taſte very nauſeous, intenſely bit- 
ter and acrimonious ; much hat- 
dled, it exulcertes the ſkin, With 
regard to its medical virtnes, . 
powerfully flimulates the ſolids, and 
attenuates viſcid juices, and by theſe 
qualities promotes eæ pectoration, le, 
and (if the patient be kept warm) 
eat. If the doſe be conſiderable, 
it proves emetic, and ſometimes pi. 
gative. But ſhould it be frequent 
repeated, it not only excites nauſea, 
tormina, and violent vomiting but 
it has been known to produce 
ſtrangury, bloody urine, bet 
catharſis, cardialgia, ha morrhoG, 
convulſions, with fatal infamm* 
tion and gangrene of the — 
and bowels. Notwithſtandinz 
all which, under proper mange 
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ment, in certain caſes and conſti- 
tutions, it may be made a medicine 
of great practical utility, and of real 
importance 1n many obſtinate diſ- 
eaſes, In drop/ical caſes it has long 
deen eſteemed one of the moſt cer- 
tan and effectual diuretics with 
which we have been acquainted, 
and uſually employed in humoral 
aſthmas, as an expectorant. The 
diaretic effects of ſquills have been 
ſuppoſed to be promoted by the ad- 
dition of ſome mercurial, particu- 
larly a ſolution of corroſive ſubli- 
mate. As a diuretic the beſt form 
is powder, as being leſs liable to 
nauſeate the ſtomach ; though, per- 
haps, when flight nauſea does at- 
tend the exhibition, it has been ob- 
ſerved to be moſt efficacious. From 
the conſtant repetition-of the ſquill, 
the doſe may be gradually increaſ- 
ed, and the intervals of the exhi- 
bition ſhorter ; and if to this opium 


is added, it will prevent its purga- 


tive effect, and determine more 
treely to the kidueys : and when it 
takes this courſe, it will be of uſe, 
and generally ſafe, during the exhi- 
bition, to increaſe the uſual quanti- 
ty of drink. | 
Theprincipal uſe of this medicine 
is where the prima vice abound with mu- 
cvs matter, and the lungs are oppreſſed 
by tenacious phlegm. Dr. Wagnec, 
(in his Clinical Obſervations) recom- 
mends it given along with nitre, in 
bydropical fewellings, and in the ne- 
piritts : and mentions ſeveral cures 
which he performed, by giving 
from four to ten grains of the pow- 
der for a doſe, mixed with a double 
quantity of nitre, He ſays, that, 
thus managed, it almoſt always ope- 
mes as a diuretic, though ſome- 
times it vomits or purges, The 
moſt commodious form for the 
taking of ſquills, unleſs when de- 
igned as an emetic, is that of a 
bolus or pill: liquid forms are to 
moſt people too offenſive, though 
theſe may be rendered leſs diſagree- 
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able both to the palate and ſtomach, 
by the addition of aromatic diſtil- 
led waters. This root yields the 
whole of its virtues both to aque- 
ous and vinous menſtrua, and like- 


wiſe to vegetable acids. 


MED. VI. Powerſully diuretic 
— Expeftorant — Stimulant. 
Pree. Syrup — Oxymel — Pills 


Con ſerve — Vinegar. 


SCORDII ' folia, Tucri Scordii 
Lin. S. P. Water-germander ; the 
leaves [L. E.] 


This is a ſmall, ſomewhat hairy 
plant, growing wild in ſome parts 
of England, though not very com- 
mon ; the ſhops are generally ſup- 
plied from gardens. It has a bitter 
taſte, and a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell. Scordium is of no great 
eſteem in the preſent practice, not 
withſtanding the deob/truent, diure- 
tic, and /ſudorific virtues for which 
it was formerly celebrated. 

Mev. VII r. Deobſtruent— Diure- 
tic — Sudorific — but doubtful. 

SCORZONERZ radix: Scorzc- 


Viper-graſs ; 
the root. 


Scorzonera is met with only in 
gardens. The roots abound with 
a milky juice, of a bitteriſh-ſub- 
acrid taſte; and hence may be of 
ſome ſervice, for /frengthening the 
tone of the viſcera, and promoting the 
fluid ſecretions, They were former- 
ly celebrated as alexipharmics, and 
for throwing out the meaſles and 
ſmall-pox; but have naw almoſt 
entirely loſt their character. 

Mev. VirT. Cordial and finu- 
lant — but doubtful. 

. SCROPAHUL ARIZ FULGA- 
RIS Lin. folia, radix. Fig- wort; 
the leaves and root. | 

This herb grows wild in woods 
and hedges: the roots are of a 
white colour, full of little knobs 
or protuberances on the ſurface, 
This appearance gained it former 
ſome repute againſt ſcrophulous 
diſorders and the piles; and hence 
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it received its name: but modern 
practitioners expect no ſuch virtues 
from it. It has a faint unpleaſant 
ſmell, and a ſomewhat difagreeable 
taſte. * 

SEBESTEN A; Cordia Myxa Lin. 
A ſort of plum, brought half-dried 


from the Eaſt-Indics: it is of a dark 


or blackiſh brown colour, with 


whityſh or aſh-coloured cups; the, 


fleſhſticks cloſe to the ſtone, which 
contains ſometimes one and ſome- 
times two kernels. This fruit has a 
ſweet, very glutinous taſte : and 
hence has been employed for /of ten- 


ing acrimonious humours, in ſome kinds 
hear neſs, and in coughs from thin 


Sharp defluxions, At preſent it is not 


often met with in the ſhops. 
Me». Viszt. Emolitent. 
SEDI ACRIS Lin. herba recens. 
Wall- ſtone- crop, or pepper; the 
recent plant. | 


This ſpecies of the ſedum is 


a ſmall perennial, ſucculent, green 
plant, growing on the tops of walls 
and roofs of houſes. It has a faint 
ſmell, and at firſt an herbaceous 


taſte; but it afterwards ſhows con- 


fiderableacrimony, exciting a ſenſe 
of biting heat in the mouth and 
fauces. In its recent ſtate it is very 
active, proving emetic, purgative, 
and diuretic. The expreſſed juice 
taken to the quantity of half an 
ounce has been ſaid to prove a 
very diuretic medicine; but the 
lant in its dried ſtate ſeems to loſe 
all its activity. Though ſcarcely at 
all employed in medicine, from the 
powers it poſſeſſes, it appears wor- 
thy ſome attention. | 
Mevp. VII T. Emetic — Purgative 
— Diuretic. 
SENN E folia: [L. E.] Caſſia 
Senna Lin. S. P. the leaves of a 
ſhrobby plant cultivated in Per— 
ſia, Syria, and Arabia; whence 
they are brought, dried and picked 
from the ſtalks, to Alexandria in 
Egypt; and thence imported into 
Europe. They are of an oblong 
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figure, ſharp-pointed at the eng: 
about a quarter of an inch broad 
and not a full inch in length, of: 
lively yellowiſh green colour, 3 
faint not very difagreeable ſmel 
and a ſubacrid, bitteriſh, nan. 
ſeous taſte. Some inferior ſorts are 
brought from Tripoli and other 
places; rhe/e may eafily be diſſinguil. 
ed by their being either narroꝛuer 
longer, and jharper-pointed ; or larger, 
broader, and round-pointed, with [mal] 
prominent weins ; Or large and obtuſe, 
of a freſh green colour, without any 
yellow caſt. | 
Senna is a very uſeful cathartic, 
operating mildly, and yet effectual. 
ly : and, if judiciouſly doſed and 
managed, rarely occaſioning the ill 
conſequences which too frequently 
follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges, The only inconvenieneies 
complained of in this drug are, its 
being apt to gripe, and its nauſe- 
ous flavour. The gripzng quality 
depends upon a reſinous ſubſtance, 
which, like the other bodies of this 
claſs, is naturally diſpoſed to ad. 
here to the coats of the inteſtines ; 
the more this reſin is divided by 
ſuch matters as take off its tens- 
city, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 
quently the leſs irritating and grip- 
ing it will prove; and the lefs it 1s 
divided, the more griping. Hence 
ſenna given by itſelf, or infuſins 
made in @ very Jmall quantity of 
fluid, gripe ſeverely and purge lif 
than when diluted by a large pn. 
tion of ſuitable menſlruum, or divided 
by mixing the infuſion with oily emul- 
frons, The ſmell of ſenna reſides 
in its more volatile parts, and ma) 
be diſcharged by lightly boiling in. 
fuſions of it made in water: the f. 
quor thus freed from the peculiar 
flavour of the ſenna, may be cali} 
rendered grateful to the taſte, by 
the addition of any proper aromatic 
tincture or diſtilled water. If fen. 
na is infuſed in the infuſum am 
rum, a leſs quantity of ſenna “ 
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ſary for a doſe, 
fuſed 74 water. Though if one 


gram of ſenna be infuſed in four 
ounces of water, it rarely occaſions 
any griping, and will be found to 
auſwer the purpoſes of a common 
cathartic. The taſte 1s well covered 
by coriander ſeeds; but cardamoms, 
ginger, or ſome of the warmer aro- 
matics, are ſaid to be more effectual. 

Mep. VirT. Cathartic. 

Prep. Simple Infuſion—Tartariſed 
infuſion — Tiucture - Extract — Elec- 
a - Compound poauder. | 

SENEKA [L. E.] Polygala ſene- 
ga Lin. S. P. Senecka, rattle-ſnake 
root; the root of a ſpecies of poly- 
gala, which grows ſpontaneouſly 
in North America, particularly in 
Pennſylvania, Canada, Virginia, 
Kc. and bears the winters of our 
own climate. This root is uſually 
about the thickneſs of the little fin- 
ger, variouſly bent and contorted, 
and appears as if compoſed of 
joints, whence it is ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble the tail of the animal whoſe 
name it bears. A kind of membra- 
nous margin runs on each ſide, the 
whole length of the root, and a lon- 
gitudinal woody fibre through its 
centre, as in zpecacuanha. Externally, 
it is of a yellowiſh pale brown 
colour iernally, white. The ſmell 
is weak, but nauſeous, eſpecially 
when a large quantity is ſhut in a 
cloſe veſſel. The taſte is warm like 
white pimpernel, but more acrid, 
lubacid, and ſlightly bitter. 

This root is not at preſent much 
known in the ſhops. The Senega- 
ro Indians are ſaid to prevent the 
fatal effects which follow from the 


1 


bite of the rattle-ſnake, by giving. 


it internally, and applying it exter- 
valſy to the wound. It has of late 
beenſtrongly recommended inleuri- 
ies Peripneumonites, and other inflam- 
matrry diftempers ; but, at the ſame 
ume, repeated bleeding, where ne- 
ceſſary, is not to be neglected. It 

as proved uſeful in rheumatiſm. In 
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than when in- 
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theſe caſes, Lemery, Du Hamel, and 
Juſſieu, experienced its 
ceſs. (See the French Memoirs for 


the years 1738, 1739.) Its more 


immediate effects are thoſe of a diu- 
retic, diaphoretice, and cathartic ; 
ſometimes it proves emetics and 


ſometimes ſalivates, The three laſt 


operations may be occaſionally pre- 
vented, by giving the root in ſmall 
doſes, along with aromatic ſimple 
waters, as that of cinnamon, | 
Some have likewiſe- employed 
this root in hydropic caſes, and not 
without ſucceſs, Buovart (in the 


Memoirs before mentioned, 1744) 


relates examples of its occaſioning 
a plentiful evacuation by ſtooh, 
urine and perſpiration, and by theſe 
means removing the diſeaſe, aftes 
the common diuretics and hydra- 
gognes had failed. Where this medi- 
cine operates as a cathartic, it gene- 
rally proves ſucce/5ful. Dr. PRRei- 
VAL thinks it ſometimes uſeful in 
hydrops pectoris, as, beſides its ef- 
fects as an evacuant, it acts on the 
bronchial glands. It is given in pow- 
der and decoction; in the former 
mode the doſe is from 3j to 3fs, 
two or three times a day; or in 
form of pills, mixed with extract of 
liquorice. Where vomiting might 
be unſafe, the decoction is moſt 
eligible; one ounce hoiled in a pint 
and a half of water, till reduced to 
one pint, is futtcicent—one ounce 
and a half of which decoction may 


be taken every two or three hours. 


If it acts by liquifying the blood and 
juices, without occaſioning a due 
diſcharge, it ſhould either be ab- 
ſtained from, or aſſiſted by proper 
additions, | 
Mp. VisrT, Cathartic=Dture- 
tic. 
SERICUM et folliculi bombycis. 
Silk and ſilkworms' bags, Theſe 
are ſcarce ever made uſe of for any 
medicinal purpoſes. In their crude 
ſtate they are certainly very inſig- 
nificant : thoughit burnt in a cloſe 


good ſuc- - 
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veſſel, after the fame manner as 
ſponge, they would probably prove 
a medicine of ſimilar, and per- 
haps of ſuperior virtue. They 
yield a larger quantity of volatile 
falt, than any other animal ſub- 
ſtance I know. 

SERPENTARIA VIRGINTA- 
NA [I. E.] Ariſtolochia ſerpenta- 
ria Lin. S. P. Virginian ſnake- 
root; the root of a ſpecies of ariſ- 
tolochia, growing in Virginia and 
.Carolina. | 

It is a ſmall, light, buſhy root, 
conſiſting of a number of ſtrings 
or fibres, matted together, iſſuing 
from one common head; of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, and 
paler or yellowiſh within. It has 
an aromatic ſmell, like that of va- 
lerian, but more agreeable ; and a 
warm, bitteriſh, pungent taſte. This 
root is a ſtrong Aimulaut, poſſeſſed 
of tonic, diaphoretic, and antiſeptic 
powers: it has been greatly cele- 
brated as an alexipharmic, and e/- 
teemed one of the principal remedies in 
analignant fevers and epidemic diſeaſcs. 
Many have thought cinchona and 
wine may in every caſe ſuperſede 
the uſe of ſerpentaria ; but when a 
mixed ſtate of fever has been ob- 
{ſerved to prevail, in which the bark 
has proved hurtful, this root has 
evidently had a good effect: and 
even in intermittent fevers, the 
bark has been found more effica- 
cious when joined with ſerpentaria, 
than when given alone, In theſe 
Intentions, it is given in ſubſtance 
from ten to thirty grains, and in in- 
fuſion to a dram or two. Both 
watery and ſpirituous menſtrua 
extract its virtue by infuſion, and 
elevate ſome ſhare of its flavour 
in diſtillation: along with the 
water a ſmall portion of eſſential 
dil ariſes, : 

Mev. VirT. Diaphoretic — Tonic 
= Antiſeptic. 

- Prev. Tinaturc. | 


SERPILLI folia: Thymi Serpilli 
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7% Mother of thyme; the herb 
This a ſmall creeping plant, com. 
mon on heaths and dry paſture 
grounds. Its taſte, ſmell, and me. 
dical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of 
thyme, but weaker; and it has a mild. 
er and rather more grateful flavour, 
It has been thought that this and 
other aromatic herbs give a flavour 
to the fleſh of ſheep that feed where 
theſe plants abound ; but it is well 
known that fheep refuſe theſe aro- 
matics when they have choice of 
other paſturage. 
* SIMAROUBA [L. E.] 9uf. 
ca Simarouba Lin. Sp. P. a bark 
with pieces of the wood adhering 
to it, brought from Guinea, in 
long tough pieces, of a pale yellow. 
1th colour, light, tough, and flexi. 
ble, and of a fibrous texture, I: 
has a ſtrong, bitter, durable taſte, 
not very ungrateful, without ſ nell 
or manifeſt aſtringency. The bark 
of the root is eſteemed the beſt, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the vel- 
tiges ob the fibres cut off. That 
which is old, woody, of a dark 
colour, and but lightly bitter, 
ſhould be rejected. Its virtues ſcem 
more perſectly extracted by cold 
than boiling water; the cold infu- 
fion being rather ſtronger in taſte 
than the decoction. It has been of 
great uſe in an epidemic dyſente!!, 
which neither yielded to purgauses 
nor aſtringents, and was ſaid to be 
made worſe by ipecacuanha, which 
raged at Paris in 1718. It has been 
obſerved to be ſucceſsful in ep1e-"s 
dyſentery, but more certain a 
ſpeedy in fluxes of bleod and 00) 
matter, than when the diſcharge v 
bilious. It has alſo been ef cac10 i 
chronical diarrh&as of ſeveral p w_ 
in habitual dyſenteric colic " 
chronical hepatic flux; W lien. 
ry.; in leuchori ha; and for vr: 
A decoction of half a dram is een 
for a doſe, and repeated at intel 
vals of three or four hours; 1 


: 
| 
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ven in powder from dls. to 
5 5 © ce ovoid times a day, 


To enſure ſucceſs, imarouba, like 


other active medicines, requires 
ſome judgment in its exhibition. 
Under ſome circumſtances, clean- 
no the prime vie with proper 


E . 


eracuants is previouſly neceſſary; 


in others, bleeding, &c. &c. 

Mp. VieT. Antiſeptic Tonic. 

SINAPEOS /emen * Sinapi 11 
grum Lin. d. P. Muſtard; the 
leds [L. E.] 

This plant is ſometimes found 
wild; but for culinary. and medici- 
nal uſes is cultivated in gardens. 
Muftard, by its acrimony and pun- 
gency, ſtimulates the ſolids, and atte- 
mates vifcid juices; and hence ſtands 
deſervedly recommended for exc/t- 
ing appetite, promoting digeſtion, in- 
ereaſing the fluid ſecretions ; by ſti- 
mulating the fibres, it proves a ge- 
neral remedy in paralytic and rheu- 
matic aſfections. If taken in conſi- 
derable quantity, 7t pens the body, 
and increaſes the urinal diſcharge ; 
hence found uſeful in drop/fical 
complaints, Half an ounce of un- 


bruiſed muſtard-ſeed, or as much as 


an ordinary table-ſpoon will con- 
tain, does not prove heating to the 
ſtomach, but ſtimulates the inteſti- 
nal canal, and commonly proves 
laxative, Bergius ſays, that he found 
nuſtard of great efficacy in curing 
renal intermittents— He directed a 
ſpoonful of the whole ſeed to be 


aken three or four times a- day du- 


Ping the apyrexy ; and when the 
lileaſe was obſtinate, he added 
four of muſtard to the bark; Fre- 
Uuently the powder of muſtard- ſeed 
b ued externally as a ſtimulant : 
but though it ſhews, when freſlz, 
tle pungency and much bitter- 
neſs; when it has been moiſtened 
· vmegar for a day, the eſſential 
genbhy more acrid; a circum- 
ace which ſhould be attended to 
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s evolved, and it becomes con- 


when deſigned for external uſe; 
and for the other pony of the” 


acrid plants called antiſcorbutic. 

It imparts its taſte and ſmell in 1 
perfection to aqueous liquors, whilſt | 
reQified ſpirit extracts very little of | 
either : the whole of the pungency 
ariſes with water in diſtillation. 
Committed to the preſs, it yields a 
conſiderable quantity of a ſoft inft- 
pid oil, perfectly void of acrimony: 9 
the cake left after the expreſſion is | 
more pungent than the muſtard was | 
at firſt, | | 

Mp. VIRr. Stimulant—Laxative. 

PEP. Expreſſed Oil Emallient. 

SIUM-NODIFLORUM Lia. 8. 
H. Herba. [L.] Water-parſnip; the 
herb. 

It is an indigenons perennial , 
plant, growing in our rivers and 
ditches, and flowering in July and 
Auguſt. It was formerly confidered 
not only as a diuretic, but alſo as an 
emmenagogue and lithontriptic: at 
preſent, however, it is not uſed 
with anv of theſe intentions; it is 
now received as an antz/corbutic, or 
rather as a corrector of acrid hu- 
mours, eſpecially when manifeſted 
by cutaneous eruptions and tumors 
of the lymphatic ſyſtem. The juice 
or decoction of this herb is alſo uſed 
in caſes of ſcropbula. Dr. Wir AER 
ING gives an account of a lady, ſixty 
years old, who was cured of an ob- 
ſtinate cutaneous diſeaſe by taking 
ten ounces and a half of this juice 
twice a-day ; to adults he has given 
three or four ounces every morn- 
ing repeatedly, in fimilar com- 
plaints, with the greateſt advan- 
tage. It is not nauſeous, as children 
take it readily if mixed with milk. 
The doſes in which it is given nei- 
ther affect the ſtomach nor bowels. 

Mev. VirT. Uſeful in cutaneous | 
Diſorders. | 

SOLANI LETHALIS folia : 
Aropæ Belladonna Lin. Dadly 
nightſhade : the leaves. LZE.] 


— 


ad 


This plant grows wild in ſhady 
waſte grounds. It has been ſup- 
poſed cooling and diſcutient in ex- 
ternal applications, and poiſonous 
when taken internally. Late ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that an infuſion 
of half a grain or a grain of the 
dried leaves may be taken with 
ſafety, and that in many caſes may 
be increaſed by degrees to fix 
grains, which is conſidered a large 
doſe; but this mode of beginning 
with a ſmall quantity, and increa- 
fing it by degrees, is the ſafeſt mode 
of exhibiting it ; that they generally 
occaſion ſome confiderable evacua- 
tion, and ſometimes, eſpecially in 
the larger of the above doſes, alarm- 
ing nervous fy mptoms, which how- 
ever ceaſe with the operation of the 
medicine. The leaves of belladon- 
na were firſt uſed externally to diſ- 
culs cancerous and ſcirrhous tumors ; 
and alſo as an application to ill- con- 
ditioned ulcers. From their ſucceſs 
in this way, phyſicians were in- 
duced to try them internally for the 
fame diſorders ; and though in ma- 
ny caſes they were ſucceisful, yet 
a variety have occurred where the 
bellodona was tried without advan- 
tage; yet from Dr. Cullen we have 
ſome fats adduced in confirma- 
tion of the utility of this plant. He 
has had a cancer of the lip entirely 
cured by it; a ſchirrofity of a wo- 
man's breaſt, which frequently pro- 
ceeds to cancer, entirely diſcuſſed 
by it :—a ſore, alittle below the eye, 
which had put on a cancerous ap- 
pearance, was much mended by its 
uſe; but, from the timidity of the 
patient, ſhe deſiſted from it too 
ſoon—the ſore grew worſe ; but, 


upon returning to it again, received 


benefit—ſheagainleft off its uſe, and 
the ſame conſequences of the ſore's 

rowing worſe occurred. Theſe 
afford certain proofs of its efficacy. 
The ſenſible effects produced by 
the Internal uſe of this plant, taken 
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dryneſs in the mouth 
*giddineſs, and dimneſs of fight are 


Pan Il. 
in proper doſes, are uſually by , 
Ain, urinary paſſages, and SOR | 
byſtool.—In larger doſes,troubleſome 
and throat, 


experienced. 
| The root ſeems to partake of ths 
ſame quality as the leaves, by js 
leſs virulent. With reſpe& to the 
berries, ſo ſucceſsfully employed az 
an anodyne by Geſner and other: 
a {mall ſpoonful of a ſyrup of the 
juice was the doſe given. Beſide; 
the complaints above recited, it has 
been ſaid alſo to be employed with 
ſucceſs in ſome caſes of melancholia, 
mania, and epilepſy. 
Mp. VIRT. — e vac uant. 
SPERMA CE TI [I. E.] Serun 
ceti cryſtalliſatum e An unctuous 
flaky ſubſtance, of a ſnowy white. 
neſs, a ſoft butyraceous taſte, with. 
out any remarkable ſmell; ſaid to 
be prepared from the fat of the 
brain of the whale, by boiling and 
urifying it with alkaline lixivia, 
he virtues of this concrete are 
thoſe of a mild emollient: it is of 
conſiderable uſe i pains and er- 


ſions of the inteſtines, in coughs pro- 


ceeding from thin ſharp dſtu xion n and, 
in general, in all caſes where the ſo- 
lids require 10 be relaxed, or acrino- 
nious humonurs to be ſoftened, For ex 
ternal purpoſes, it readily diſſolves 
in olls ; and, for internal ones, may 
be united with aqueous liquors into 
the form of an emulſion, by the 
mediation of almonds, gums, ot 
yolk of an egg. Sugar does not 
render it perfectly miſcible with 
water;-and alkalies, which change 


other oils and fats into ſoap, have 


little effect upon ſperma ceti. Tis 
drug ought to be Kept very cloſely 
from the air, otherwiſe its white co. 
lour ſoon changes into a yellos 
and its mild unctuous taſte, 10:05 
rancid and offenfive one. After it 


has ſuffered this diſagreeable alters 


tion, both the colour and quali 
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ing it in alkaline liquors, or in 


wine. 

Map. ViIRT. Emollient. 

SPIGELIA [L. E.] Spigelia mari» 
1andica Lin. Indian Pink: this plant 
has a perennial fibrous root, whence 
ariſe fingle ſtems, beſet with oppo- 
ſite oval-lanceolate, entire leaves, 
and crowned with a ſpike of tubu- 
lar monopetalous red flowers, with 
five ſtamina and one piſtil. Each 
flower is ſucceeded by two round 
united bivalvular capſules, contain- 
ing ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. It grows 
ſpontaneouſly in South Carolina, 
and other ſouthern provinces of 
North America. 

The uſe of the root of this plant 
as an anthelmintic, was communi - 
cated from the native Indians to 
the coloniſts ; and it has ſince been 
much employed in that country. 
The firſt account of its virtues is to 
de met with in a paper of Dr. LI- 

Inc's, Vol. I. of the Eſſays Phy- 
Heal and Literary; and Dr, GAR- 
PEN has confirmed it in Vol. III. 
df the ſame publication, and has 
ven a figure and particular de- 
cription of the plant. 

The root is given both in pow- 
ler and infuſion ; but the powder 
ö eſteemed moſt efficacious. The 
ole is not accurately aſcertained, 
put extends to from twelve to ſixty 
Ir ſeventy grains of the powder; 
1 1nfuſion it may be given to the 
uantity of two, three, or four drams, 
Wicea day. It is found to be moſt 
icacious when it purges, which it 
005 not always without ſome addi- 
ons. The exhibition of a vomit 
1eVIOUS to the uſe of the Indian 
ink bas proved very ſerviceable. 
t ſometimes produces diſagreeable 
ffects on the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch 
 giddineſs, dimneſs of the fight, 
: * motions of the muſ- 

ok the eye. It is ſaid to act 


\ fufficient quantity of ſpirit of 0 


= 
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may be recovered again by ſteep- powerfully as a ſedative in abating 


the exacerbations of low remittent 
worm-fevers, | 


It does not loſe much of its 


power by keeping, and appears to 
be moſt efficacious, and pleaſanter 


in its effects, when given in full 


than when adminiſtered in ſmall 
doſes : For, from the latter,” ſays 
GARDEN, © piddineſs, dimneſs of 
ſight, convulſions, &c. more fre- 
quently follow than from the for- 
mer ; for, from large doſes, he has 
not known any other effect than 
its proving emetic and violently ca- 
thartic. Should it though produce 
no effect upon the belly, it is pro- 
per to add a grain or two of calo- 
mel, or a few grains of rhubarb, to 
aſſiſt its operation; but he obſerved 
that the ſame happy effect of eva- 
cuating worms did not follow its 
uſe as when it was purgative with- 
out addition.” 

Mp. VirT. Anthelmintic. 

SPINA. CERVINA bacce : 
Rhamni cathartici Lin. S. P. Buck- 
thorn ; the berries [L. E.] 

This tree, or buſh, is common in 
hedges : it flowers in June, and ri- 
pens its fruit in September, or the 
beginning of October. In our mar- 
kets, the fruit of ſome other trees, as 


the frangula or black berry- bearing 


alder, and the cornus femina or dog- 
berry- tree, have of late years been 
frequently mixed with, or ſubſti- 


tuted for, thoſe of buckthorn. This - 


abuſe may be diſcovered by opening the 
berries: thoſe of buckthorn Kao 
almoſt always four ſeeds, the berries 


of the Hangula two, and thoſe of 


the cornus femina only one. Buck- 
thorn berries, bruiſed on white pa- 
per, give it a green tincture, which 
the others do not. Thoſe who ſell the 
juice to the apothecaries, are ſaid to 
mix with it a large proportion of 
water. | 

Buckthorn berries have a faint 


diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
R 


— 
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the ill flavour reſides. 
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bitter taſte. They have long been 
in conſiderable eſteem as cathartics; 
and celebrated 1 drop/ies, rheuma- 
tiſms, and even iu the gout ; though 
in theſe caſes they have no advan- 
tage over other purgatives, and are 
more offenſive, and operate more 
churliſhly, than many with which 
the ſhops are furniſhed ; they gene- 
rally occaſion gripes, ſickneſs, dry 
the mouth and throat, and leave a 
thirſt of long duration. The doſe 
1s about twenty of the freſh berries 
in ſubſtance, and twice or thrice 
this number in decoction, a dram of 
the dried berries, an ounce of the 
expreſſed juice, or half an ounce of 
the inſpiſſated juice or rob. But a 
ſyrup has been chiefly employed by 
the phyſicians who have been in the 
practice of employing it; who have 
found, that, in doſes of from one 
ounce to two, it has proved a very 
powerful purgative, and have there- 
fore preſcribed it as an hydragogue. 
In this preparation, the nauſcous 
favour of the buckthorn is ſome- 
what alleviated by the ſugar, and 
the addition of aromatics. 

Mp. Virrt. Strongly cathartic. 

Prey. Syrup. 


SPIRITUS VINOSUS REC- 


TIFICATUS. [E. L.] Rectified 
ſpirit of wine; “ a ſpirit diſtilled 
& from wine or other fermented 
„ liquors, purified as much as poſ- 
© ſible from its fetid ſmeil, and 
% the phlegm that ariſes with it in 
& the firſt diſtillation.” too parts 
contain q5 parts alcohol, and 

parts of diſtilled water. Its ſpecific 
gravity to that of diſtilled” water is 
„835 to 1,000, This purification 
is effected, by repeating the diſtil- 
lation in a very gentle beat, with 
certain additions, to keep dawn the 
phlegm and the groſs oil in which 
Theſe ſpi- 


rits, from whatever vegetable ſub- 
jects they have been produced, are, 
when perfectly pure, the ſame, 
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ſmall quantity, and du 
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They have a hot pungent tag 
without any particular flavour: 
they readily catch flame, ang burn 
entirely away, without leaving any 
marks of an aqueous moiſture be. 
hind ; diſtilled by a heat lefs than 
that of boiling water, they totally 
ariſe, the laſt runnings proving as gz. 
vourleſsand inflammable asthe firſt: 
They diſſolve eſſential vegetable ci 
and reſins into an uniform tranſpa. 
rent fluid. Theſe ſpirits are the 
lighteſt of almoſt all known liquors; 
exprefſed oils, which ſwim upon 
water, fink 1n theſe to the bottom: 
a meaſure which contains ten ounces 
by weight of water, will hold little 
more than eight and a quarter of 
pure ſpirit. 

The uſes of vinous ſpirits, a; 
menitrua for the virtues of other 
medicines, we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
and in this place conſider only their 
own. Pure ſpirit coagulates all the 
Huitds of animal bodies, except urine, 
and hardens the /olid parts. Applied 
externally, it i engrhens the meſes 
thickens the juices in them, and thus 
powerfully reftrains hemorrhages, It 
iuſtautly contracts the extremities of tit 
nerves it touches, and depriwes them of 
finſe and motion; by theſe means 
eaſing them of pain, but at tie 
ſame time deſtroying their uſe 
Hence employing ſpirituous liquor 
in fomentations (notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious titles of vivilying 
heating, reſtoring mobility, reſol- 
ing, diſſipating, and the like, uſu- 
ally attributed to them) may ſome: 
times be attended with unhappy 
conſequences. "Theſe liquors, f. 
ceived undiluted into the ſtomach 
produce the {ame effects, thickeniNy 
the fluid, and contracting all tix 
ſolid parts which they touch, 
deſtroving, at leaſt for a time, thel 
uſe and office: if the (uanti!y be "7 
fiderable, a palſy or apoplexy fobsth 


which ends in death. Taken , 
ly diluted 


Par t IT. 


1... Brace ub the fibres, raiſe the ſpirits, 
11 — 4 + if further con- 
tinued, the ſeuſes are diſordrred, vo- 
luntary motion deſtroyed, and at length 
the ſame INCONVERTenCes brought on as 
3efore, Vinous ſpirits therefore, in 
ſmall doſes. and proper'y diluted, 
may be applied to u eful purpoſes 
in the cure of diſeaſes j whilſt in 
larger ones, or if their uſe be long 
continued, they act as a poifon of 
a particular kind, 
Mep, VIRT-. 


lant. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS TE- 
NUIOR. Proof ſpirit: [L. E.] 
the ſame ſpirit, containing an ad- 
mixture of an equal quantity of 
water: the beſt proof ' ſpirit is 
« that diſtilled from French wine; 
« but for common uſes may be em- 
« ployed the ſpirit drawn from me- 
& aſſes or the ſyrupy matter that 
u rans from ſugar in the purifica- 
tion, commonly called melaſſes 
ſpirit,” 100 parts of this contain 
65 parts of alcohol, and 45 parts of 
iſtilled water, Its ſpecific gravi- 
y is to that of diſtilled water as 
39 to 1,000. The ſpirits uſually 
et with under the name of proof, 
rethoſe diſtilled from different fer- 
nented liquors, freed from their 
hlegm and ill flavour only to a 
ertain degree. Their purity with 
gard to flavour may be eaſily 
aged from the taſte, eſpecially if 
e tpirit be firſt duly diluted. It 
ere to be wiſhed, that we had a 
tan ſtandard with regard to their 
ength, or the quantity of water 
ntained in them; a circumſtance 
hich greatly influences ſu ndry me- 
cinal preparations, particularly 
© unctures: for, as pure ſpirit dif- 
les the reſin and volatile oil, and 
Fer only the gummy and ſaline 
Its of vegetables, it is evident 
it a variation in the proportions 
* theſe are mixed, will vary 
ſolving power of the men- 
um, and conſequently the virtue 


Cordial — Stimu- 
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of the preparation. The common 
methods of eſtimating the quantity 
of phlegm cont in theſe ſpĩ · 
rits, are liable to uncertainty: it 
ſnould therefore ſeem neceſſary for 
the nicer purpoſes, and where a 
perfectly flavourlefs proof ſpirit is 
required, to make uſe of the pure 
rectified ſpirit, mixed with à cer- 
tain determined proportion of wa- 
ter: equal quantities of theſe li- 
quors, whether taken by weight or 
meaſure, compoſe a ſpirit ſome- 
what weaker than what has been 
generally looked upon as proof: 
the exact proportions are, one hun- 
dred parts by weight of pure ſpirit, 
and eighty- ſix of water. 

Mo. VIE T. Cordial — Stimu- 
lant. | 

SPONGIA L. E.]: Spongia e- 
cinalis Lin. S. N. Sponge; a ſoft, 
light, very porous and compreſſi ble 
ſubſtance, readily imbibing water, 
and diſtending thereby, It is found 
adhering to rocks, particularly in 
the Mediterranean ſea, about the 
islands of the Archipelago. It is 
generally fuppoſed to be a vegeta- 
ble production: neverthcleſs ſome 
obſervations, lately made by Juſ- 
ſieu, give room to ſuſpect that it is 
of animal origin, Chemical expe- 
riments favour this ſuppoſition; 
analyſed, it yields the ſame princi- 
ples with 'animal ſubſtances in ge- 
neral: the volatile ſalt is in larger 
quantity than I have obtained from 
any animal matter, except the bags 
of the ſilk-worm. On this falt, 
generated by fire, which is juſt 
formed, and combined with its own 
oil and an earthy matter, ſee to de- 
pend the virtues of the officinal 
ſjongia uſta. It is given in ſcrophu- 
lou and cutanrou: diorders, particu- 
larly' in the bronch:celr, by placing 
half a dram of it, inixed un witn a 
ſufficient quantity of honey, under 
the tongue, and gradually ſwzllow- 
ing it for fix ſucceſhve nights, ad- 
— a purge every eighth 
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day; but it may be more conve- 
niently given in form of lozenges 
in all ſuch caſes. It is alſo ordered 
in form of powder and infuſion, 
as an abſorbent againſt acigities in the 
primæ wig, It ſhould never be 


rubbed in a braſs mortar, becauſe it 


is apt to acquire an emetic quality 
from its ſalt eroding the metal. Its 
doſe is from 20 to 40 grains, or 
more, twice a day, joined with two 
or three grains of powdered rhu- 
barb—to an infant from 5 to 8 
grains, with one of rhubarb, 

' Crude ſponge, from its proper- 
ty of imbibing and diſtending by 
moiſture, is ſometimes made uſe of 
as a tent for dilating wounds and ul- 
cers. In order to fit it for theſe pur- 
Poſes, the ſponge ſhould be im- 
merſed in melted wax, and kept 
under preſſure till cool, and then it 
may be eafily formed into tents, ſo 


as to be introduced where neceſſa- 


ry. And from the gradual melting 
of the wax in conſequence of the 
heat of the part, a dilatation takes 
place of courſe. 

Sponge adheres ſtrongly to the 
mouths of wounded veſſels; and 
when retained by proper compreſ- 
ſion, it has prevented confidrrable 
bleedings, preferably to agaric, or 
puff. ball. 

Mp. VIRT. Attenuant, inter- 


a nally — Externally, aſtrin gent. 


STANNUDM [I. E.] Tin is 
the lighteſt and eaſieſt of fuſion of 
all the metals. Heated, it becomes 
ſo brittle as to fall in pieces by a 
blow ; and by agitation (when juſt 
ready tomelt)intoa powder : hence 
the officinal method of pulveriſing 
this metal, to be deſcribed in its 
place. The proper menſtruum of 
tin is the marine acid, or aqua re- 
gis : vegetable acids likewiſe dif. 


| ſolve it in conſiderable quantity, 


though it has long been ſuppoſed 

not to be at all ſoluble in them, 

unleſs previouſly well calcined, 
With regard to the virtues of 


rion of arſenic. 


Patt Il. 


this metal, it evas former ” 
a ſpecific in diſorders of 45 — 
lungs ; a calx of tin and antimon 

is ſtil] retained in ſome diſpenſs 
tories, under the name of an anti 

hectic: but theſe are virtues to 
which it certainly has little chin 

It has of late been celebrated, on 
better foundation, as an anthelnir. 
tic; and ſaid to deſtroy ſome kinds 
of worms which elude the force of 
many other medicines, Poſſibly the 
cauſe of this effect may be very dif. 
ferent from what may be ſuſpe4. 
ed, an admixture of a portion of 
arſenic. 

Tin has a ſtrong affinity with 
arſenic : inſomuch that when once 
united therewith, the arſenic, not. 
withſtanding its volatility in other 
circumſtances, cannot be totally 
expelled either by flow calcination, 
or by a vehement fire. Almoſt all 
the ores of tin contain more or les 
of this poiſonous mineral, which1s 
not eptirely ſeparable in the com- 
mon proceſſes by which the ore 
are run down, or the metal further 
purified. Filings of tin held in the 
flame of a candle, emit a thick 
fume, ſmelling of garlic; which 
ſmell is univerſally held, in mine. 
ral ſubſtances, to be a certain cnt: 
HxCkKEL his 
diſcovered a method of ſeparating 
actual arſenic from tin; this is 
fected by ſolution in aqua regiaand 
cryſtallization : Mr. Margraff ts 
(in a volume of the Berlin Memo . 
given a farther account of thsp# | 
ceſs ; and relates, that, from the ak 
tins uſually reputed pure, he ba 
obtained one eighth their weightdl 
cryſtals of arſenic. Much has beet 
ſaid againſt its medical uſe, 08% 
count of its affinity with arſen J 
but in form of powder, ol flog 
it has been repeatedly adm! 
in large doſes of from 1 
an ounce, particularly 50 
the tænia or tape wor My vi 
proves that either the quant“ 


nifterel 
36 0 
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arſenic contained therein is foo in- 
fignificant, or that it is too inti- 
mately combined therewith, to do 
any great harm. To children it is 
commonly given two or three times 
a- day, mixed with treacle, in doſes 
of from 10 to 40 grains; and to ad- 
vis; from 1 to 2 or 3 drams or more. 

Mep. VirT. Anthelmintic. 

PRE P. Powder or Filings. 

STAPHISAGRLE ſemen : Del- 

Pini Staphiſagrie Lin. S. P. Staves- 
acre; the ſeeds. [L. E.] | 

Theſe are large rough ſeeds, of 

an irregularly triangular figure, of 
a blackiſh colour on the outſide, 
and yellowiſh or whitiſh within, 
They are uſually brought from 
Italy ; the plant is not very com- 
mon in this country, though it 
bears our ſevereſt colds. They 
have a diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
very nauſeous, bitteriſn, burning 
taſte. Staveſacre was employed by 
the ancients as a cathartic ; but it 
operates with ſo much violence 
both upwards and downwards, and 
is ſo liable to inflame the throats, that 
its internal uſe has been, among the 
generality of practitioners, for ſome 
tine laid aſide. It is chiefly em- 
ployed, in external applications, for 
ome kinds of cutaneous eruptions, 
and for deſtroying lice and other 
nſetts ; inſomuch that it has from 
this virtue received its name, in 
ferent languages; Herba pedicula- 
is—berbe aux poun — laushraut — 
ouſexwort, 

Mev. Viet. Violently cathartic, 
aken internally — externally, de- 
'ructive to lice and other inſects, 

STECHAS : Lawendula Stœebas 
Lin. Arabian ſtœchas, or French 
avender flowers. 

This is a ſhrubby plant, eonſi- 
ably ſmaller than the common 
render: the flowery heads are 
ought from Italy and the ſouth- 

" parts of France. They are very 
eto grow mouldy in the paſſage, 

2 even when they eſcape this 
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inconvenience, are generally much 
interior to thoſe raiſed in our gar- 
dens. The beſt ſtœechas which we 
receive from aboard, has no great 
ſmell or taſte. Po Mu Er affirms, that 
ſuch as the ſhops of Paris are ſup- 
plied with, is entirely deſtitute of 
both; whilſt that of our own growth, 
either whilſt freſh, or when cateful- 
ly dried, has a very fragrant ſmell, 
and a warm, aromatic, bitteriſh, 


ſubacrid taſte; diſtilled with wa- 


ter, it yields a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of a fragrant eſſential oil; to 
rectified ſpirit it imparts a ſtrong 
tincture, which inſpiſſated proves 
an elegant aromatic extract, * This 
aromatic plant is rarely met with in 
preſcription. 

There is another plant called ſtœ- 
chas, which from the beauty and 
durability of its flowers has of late 
years had a place in our gardens, 
and whoſe aromatic qualities ren- 
der it worthy of one in the ſhops ; 
this is the gaaphalium arenarium Lin. 
Golden ſtœchas, goldilocks, or yel- 
low caflidony : its flowers ſtand in 
umbels on the tops of the branches; 
they are of a deep ſhining yellow 
colour, which they retain in per- 
fection for many years; their ſmell 
is fragrant and agreeable, ſomewhat 
of the muſky kind; their taſte 
warm, pungent, and ſub-aftrin- 
gent; they impart their flavour to 
water in diſtillation, and by infuſion 
to rectified ſpirit. | 

Mp. Vrexr. Aromatic. 

STRAMONIUM [E.] Datura 
Stramonium Lin. Thorn-Apple: an 
herbaceous plant, with a thick 
branched ſtalk, two or three feet 
high, large ſinuated leaves, and 
long tubular white or purpliſh. 


flowers, ſucceeded by large prick- 


ly, green, fleſhy feed-veſſels, which 
open at the end in four diviſions, 
and diſcloſe numerous black ſeeds, 
It flowers in July. It grows indi- 
genous in ſome parts of Britain, 


amongſt rubbiſh and dunghills, 
R 3 
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This plant, which has been long 
known as a narcotic poiſon, has 
been introduced into the catalogue 
of medicines by Dr. Stœrck. An 
extract made from the expreſſed 
juice of the leaves is acrid and ſa- 
line to the taſte, and yields chry- 
ſtals of nitre on ſtanding. This 
preparation, given in dofes of from 
one to five grains twice or thrice a 
day, is ſaid to be a very powerful 
remedy in various conwulfive and 
ſ[paſmodic diſorders, epilepſy and ma- 
nia, The accounts of other prac- 
titioners have confirmed it; and it 
has been received into ſome phar- 
macopceias. The powder of the 
leaves, or the ſeeds, promiſes to 
furniſh a more certain and conve- 
nient formula than the extract. An 
ointment prepared from the leaves 
has been found te give eaſe in exter- 
nal inflammation and hæmorrhoids. 

Much as has been ſaid of the ef- 
ficacy of this plant by Srœnck, 
and other foreign phyſicians; in 
Britain we have not heard of its ſuc« 
ceſs being equal to their report; 
Dr. CuLLEen conſiders the ſtramo- 
nium as poſſeſſing narcotic powers, 
but has had no practical experience 
to fix his opinion on the ſubject; 
and indeed it has been with us ſo 
little employed, that the college of 
phyiicians of London have given it 
no place in their pharmacopeia. 
But from its very active powers it 
merits attention, particularly in de- 
ſperate caſes, where all other means 
have been tried in vain. 

Mp. VIRT. Narcoet:c. 

PE. Iaſpigated Fuice. | 

STYRAX CALAMETA, Sryrax 
officinalis Lin. S. P. Storax in the 
cane. Storax; an odoriferous reſi- 
nous ſubſtance, exuding, in the 


warmer climates, from a tree called 


Styrax mali cotonti folio. It has 
been cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh three 
ſorts of ſtorax, though only one 1s 
uſually met with in the ſhops. 

I, Styrax calamita, or ſtorax in 
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the cane, ſo called from its hay; 
been formerly brought incloſeg ; 
reeds from Pamphylia. It is eile 
in ſmall diſtin tears, of a whitig, 
or reddiſh colour, or in larger ma. 
ſes compoſed of ſuch. 

2. Storax in the lump, or red ſto. 
rax. This is in maſſes of an uni. 
form texture and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes 
likewiſe interſperſed with a fey 
whitiſh grains. Of this fort there 
has been ſome to be met with in 
the ſhops, under the name of ty. 
rax in the tear, 

3. The common ſtoraæ of the ſhops 
is in large maſſes, conſiderably 
lighter and leſs compact than the 
foregoing. It appears upon exam. 
nation to be compoſed of a fine re. 
ſi nous juice, mixed with a quan- 
tity of ſaw-duſt, For what purpoſe 
this addition is made, I ſhall not 
here inquire; obſerving only, that it 
can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to be done 
with any fraudulent view, ſince the 
ſaw-duſt appears at fight, This 
common ſtorax is much leſs efteen- 
ed than the two firſt ſorts, though, 
when freed from the woody matter, 
it proves ſuperior in point of in- 
grancy to either of them. Redtted 
ſpirit, the common menſtruum of 
reſins, diſſolves the ſtorax, leaving 
the wood behind: nor does tis 
tincture loſe much of its valuable 
parts, in being inſpiſſated to a ſolid 
conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous 1quor 
elevate almoſt all the fragrancy 6 
the ſtorax. 7 

Storax is one of the moſt agre- 
able of the odoriferous reſins, 16 
may be exhibited to great advat- 
tage in languors and debilities of ih 
nervous ſ\ftem. This was with ſome 
of the ancients a familiar remed a 
a reſulwvent ; and particularly uſed in 
catarrhal complai nts, conghs, af/bn\ 
menſtrual oliſtructions, &c. and, from 
its | affinity to the balſams, 3 
uſed in wlerations of the I. 
and other flutes of puimond'} =" 


Pirt IE 
 mption ; but in the preſent prac- 


ice it is totally diſregarded. = 
1413 1 Vier. Aromatic — Stimu- 


—Nervine. Tu 
4 TTKAX LIQUIDA : Ligni- 


dambra Styraciflua Lin. Liquid ſto- 


ax, What is moſt commonly met 
with under this name, is a ſoft re- 
ſinous ſubſtance, of a grey colour, 


\ weak ſmell, ſimilar to that of the 


foregoing ſolid ſtorax. It is ſup- 
a. = be compounded of ſolid 
ſtorax, reſin, wine, and oil, beat- 
en up together into a proper con- 
ſiſtence. The genuine liquid ſto- 
rax, according to Petiver's ac- 
count (Phil. Tranſact. No. 313.), 
is obtained from a tree growing 
in the iſland of Cobros in the Red 
Sea. The preparers of this com- 
modity yearly clear off the bark of 
the tree, and boil it in ſea-water to 
the conſiſtence of bird- lime; the 
reſinous matter which floats upon 
the ſurface, is taken off, liquified 
again in boiling water, and paſſed 
through a ſtrainer. The purer part 
which paſſes through, and the more 
impure which remains on the 
ſtrainer, and contains a conſider— 
able portion of the ſubſtance of 
the bark, are both ſent to Moco, 
whence they are ſometimes, though 
very rarely, brought to us. The 
former is of the conſiſtence of ho- 
ney, tenacious, of a reddiſh or aſh 
brown colour, an acrid unctuous 
taſte, approaching in ſmell to the 
lolid ſtorax, but ſo ſtrong as to be 
diſagreeable: the other is full of 
woody matter, and much weaker 
in ſmell, 

Liquid ſtorax is among us ſcaree 
ever made uſe of in medicine, and 
not oſten found in the thops ; for 
We have no obſervations on its real 
Virtues. Therefore it has become 
otally neglected. 

SUCCINUM L. E.] Amber; 
| folid, brittle, bituminous ſub- 
Pance, dug out of the earth, or 
ound upon the ſea-ſhores. The 
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largeſt quantities are met with along 
the coaſts of Poliſh Pruſſta and Po- 
merania. It is of a white, yel- 
low, or brown colour, ſometimes 
opaque; and ſometimes very clear 
and tranſparent : the dark-colour- 
ed and opaque forts, by digeſtion - 
with certain expreſſed oils and ani- 
mal fats, become clearer, paler- 
coloured, more pellucid, and con- 
ſiderably harder. Amber boiled in 
water, neither ſoftens not under- 
goes any ſenftblealteration.: expoſed 
to a greater heat, without addition, 
it melts into a black maſs like 
ſome of the more common bitu- 
mens: ſet on fire, its ſmell reſem- 
bles that which ariſes from the 
finer kinds of pit- coal: diſtilled in 
a retort, it yields an oil and a vo- 
latile acidulous ſalt. » | 

Amber in fubſtance has very 
little ſmell or taſte; and hence it 
has by ſome been reckoned a mere 
inactive earthy body. It was for- 
merly accounted an ab/orbent, and 
as ſuch had a place in the com- 
pound powder of crabs-chaws. It 
certainly has no title to this claſs 
of mediciness as not being ated 
upon by any acid. It is ſuppoſed 
to be of fervice in the fluor albus, 
gleets, hyfteric affeFibns, & c. and in 
theſe intentions is ſometimes given 
in the form of impalpable powder, 
to the quantity of a dram. A tinc- 
ture of amber made in rectified ſpi- 
rit (to which it imparts a bitteriſh 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell) 
promites to be of real ſervice in 
theſe diſorders. Boerhaave extols 
this tincture as having incredible 
efficacy in all 24% diffempers whick 
proceed from weakneſs and relaxation, 
and in hypochondriacal, hyſterical. and 
cold languid caſes. If part of the 
ſpirit be abſtracted by a gentle 
heat, the remainder proves a very 
elegant aromatic balfam; which 1s 
perhaps one of the moſt uſeful 
preparations obtainable from this 
concrete. 

R 4 


Amber in a ſtate of powder is 


now ſcarce ever preſcribed, as it is 
conſidered an inert ſubſtance in this 


form; but by diſtillation two ſub- . 


ſtances are produced, which are 
found to be active: theſe are the 
oil, and ſalt; of which an account 
will be found under their ſpecific 
titles, in the third part of this 
work. 
SULPHUR: Sulphuris flores 2 
Sulphur fublimed [L. E.] Sulphur 
or brimſtone is a yellow ſubſtance, 
of the mineral kingdom, fuſible in 
a ſmall degree of heat, totally vo- 
latile in a ſtronger, readily inflam- 
mable, burning with a blue flame, 
which is accompanied with a ſuf- 
focating acid fume. It diſſolves in 
alkaline liquors and in oils, notin 
acids, water, or vinous fpirits. 
Greateſt part of the ſulphur met 
with in the ſhops, is obtained from 
certain ores by a kind of diſtilla- 
tion, or artificially compoſed by 
uniting the vitriolic acid with in- 
flammable matters. At ſome of 
the Saxon ſulphur-works (whence 
we are chiefly ſupplied) certain 
minerals abounding with vitriolic 
acid, but containing little or no 
fulphur, being ſtratified with wood, 
and the latter ſet on fire, a large 
quantity of fine fulphur is pro- 
duced. It is uſually brought to 
us in large irregular maſſes, which 
are afterwards melted and caft into 
cylindrical rolls, with the addition 
of ſome coarſe reſin, flour, or the 
like; whence the paler colour of 
the rolls. Sulphur is nat alſo un- 
frequently found native in the 
earth, ſometimes in tranſparent 
pieces of a greeniſh or bright yel- 
low colour; but more commonly 
in opaque grey ones, with only 
ſome ſtreaks of yellow. This laſt 
is the ſort which is underſtood by 
the name SULPHUR vVIVUM [E.] 
though that met with under this 
name in the ſhops is no other than 
the droſs remaining after the ſub» 
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Part I, 
limation of ſulphur. 

of ſulphur —5 1 
pure, in no reſpect different — 
one another: notwithſtanding the 
preference given by ſome to the 
more uncommon foſſil ſorts, theſe 
laſt are of all others the leaſt pro- 
per for medicinal purpoſes, a he. 
ing the moſt ſubject to an admix. 
ture of foreign matter, both of the 
metallic and arſenical kind. 

Pure ſulphur logſens the belly, and 
promotes inſenſible perſpiratim : i. 
ſeems to paſs through the whole habit, 
and mamfefily tranſpires through th 
pores of the ſkin, as appears from the 
fulphureous ſmell of perſons who 
have taken it, and filver being 
ſtained in their pockets of a black- 
iſh colour, which is the known 
effect of ſulphureous fumes. It is 
a celebrated remedy againſt cutanei 
diſeaſes, both given internally, and 
externally applied. It has like. 
wiſe been recommended in congis 
afthmas, and other diſorders of tit 
breaſt and lungs, and particularly in 
catarrhs of the chronic kind, But 
probably the benefit derived from 
its uſe is owing to its laxative 
and diaphoretic powers. It is on 
theſe accounts, particularly its lau- 
ative power, frequently uſed wit 

reat advantage in the piles, and 
many other diſeaſes where it is ne-. 
ceſſary to avoid coſtiveneſs, 

Though ſulphur is not ſoluble 
in cold water; boiling water pour. 
ed upon it, and kept in a cloſe 
veſſel, obtains fome impregnation, 
ſufficient to render it an effeQual 
remedy for preventing returns of 't 
gout and rheumatiſm, according t0 
the accounts of ſome writers. Sul 
phur is never ufed internally in 
crude ſtate. The /ulphur via! 
advantageouſly uſed againf tle it 
in form of ointment. When t 
given internally, it is either after 
it is ſublimed, or precipitated; for 
accounts of which ſee FLoxzs Scl. 
PHURIS, and SULPHUR PR&CIZITY' 


Patt II. 


run, in the third part of this Work. 


ommon doſe of ſulphur rare- 
3 a ſcruple, though Geof- 
Coy goes as far as two drams. 
Some have imagined that ſulphur 
uſed externally is dangerous; that, 
as it throws the mbrbific matter 
dutwards, when given inwardly, it 
muſt in like manner drive it into 
the blood, when applied externally. 
This opinion, which is ſupported 
dy ſome late writers, has no Juſt 
toundation. Sulphur has nearly 
the ſame effects, whether uſed in- 
ternally or externally. In both 
caſes, the eruptions become fre- 
quently more copious after the firſt 
uſe of it. 

It is remarkable of this concrete, 
that, though itſelf a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy, it neverthe- 
leſs reſtrains that of ſome others of 
the moſt powerful kind. Mercury 
i rendered, by the admixture of 
ſulphur, inactive: and the virulent 
antimonial regulus, almoſt ſo. Hence, 
when antimonial and mercurial me- 
dicines exceed in operation, ful- 
phur has been given for abating 
their violence; and ſometimes re- 
ſtrains their farther action. Even 
the corrofive poiſon arſenic. becomes, 
by the addition of ſulphur, almoſt 
inncent ; and hence if a ſmall pro- 
portion of arſenic ſhould be con- 
rained in ſulphur, it poſſibly may 
not receive thence any poiſonous 
qualities, | 

Med. Viet. Laxative—Diapho« 
ic Alterant, 

Pee, Flores Sulph.— Flores Sulph. 


lil — Sulph. præcipitatum — Oleum 
ſulpturatum, 


TACAMAHACA refina » Po- 
ficus balſamifera Lin. Tacamahaca 
tee; the reſin, This tree grows 
pontaneouſly on the continent of 
America, and in a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation bears the winters of our own 
climate, Two ſorts of this refin 
are ſometimes to be met with. The 
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beſt, called (from its being collected 
in a kind of gourd-ſhells) tacama- 
haca in ſhells, is fomewhat unctu- 
ous and ſoftiſh, of a pale yellowiſh 
or. greeniſh colour, an aromatic 
taſte, and a fragrant delightful 
ſmell, approaching to that of la- 
vender and ambergris. This ſort 
is very rare: that commonly found 
in the ſhops is in ſemitranſparent 
pow or glebes, of a whitiſh, yel- 
owiſh, browniſh, or greeniſh co- 
lour, of a leſs grateful ſmell than 
the foregoing. The former is ſaid 
to exude from the fruit of the tree, 
the other from inciſions made in 
the trunk. This reſin is ſaid to be 
employed among the Indians, ex- 
ternally, for diſcuſſing and maturat- 
ing tumours, and abating pains and 
aches of the limbs. 

From the fragrance of the finer 
ſort, it may probably be applicable 
to different purpoſes; but at pre- 
ſent it 1s little uſed, except as an 
ingredient in ſome of the warmin 
plaiſters. 

Mzevp. VII. Diſcutient = Emol- 
lient — Suppurative. 

TAMARINDUS [L. E.] Ta- 
marindus Indica Lin. S. P. frac- 
tus, Famarind; the fruit of a 
tree growing in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, It is a pod reſembling a 
bean-cod, including ſeveral hard 
feeds, together with a dark-colour- 
ed viſcid pulp of a pleaſant acid 
taſte; the Eaſt- India tamarinds are 
longer than the Weſt-India ſort ; 
the former containing ſix or ſeven 
ſeeds each, the latter rarely above 
three or four. The pulp of theſe 
fruits, taken in the quantity of two 
or three drams, or an ounce or 
more, proves gently laxative or pur- 

ative; and at the fame time, by 
its acidity, _ thirſt, and allays 
immoderate heat, in various inflam- 
matory complaints, and is à correctiue 
of putrid acrimouy; and uſeful in 
thoſe diſorders of the bilious kind, 
in which the cathartic, antiſeptic, 
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and refrigerant qualities of the 


fruit have been found advantage- 
ous. It increaſes the action of the 
purgative ſweets, caſia and manna, 
and weakens that of the reſinous ca- 
thartics, Some have ſuppoſed it 
capable of abating the virulence of 
antimonial preparations ; but expe- 
rience ſhews, that it has rather a 
contrary effect, and that all vege- 
table acids augment their power. 
Mep. VirT. Refrigerant—Lax- 


ative. 


TANACETI Veolia, flores : Ta- 

naceti vulgaris Li. S. P. Tanſy; 

the leaves and flowers [L. E.) 
Tanſy grows wild by road ſides, 


and the borders of fields, and is 


frequently alſo cultivated in gar- 
dens, both for culinary and medi- 
cinal uſes : it flowers in June and 
July. Confidered as a medicine, 


it is a moderately warm bitter, ac- 


companied with a ſtrong, not very 
diſagreeable flavour. Some have 
had a great opinion of it zz eric 
diſorders, particularly thoſe pro- 
ceeding from a deficiency or ſup— 
preſſion of the uterine purgations. 
The leaves and ſeeds have been of 
conſiderable eſteem as anthelmintics ; 
the feeds are leſs bitter, and more 
acrid and aromatic than thoſe of 
rue, to which they are reckoned ſi- 
milar ; or of ſantonicum, for which 
they have been frequently ſubſti- 
tuted. 

The virtues of tanſy, according 
to BeROIUs, are tonic, flomachic, 
anthelmintic, emmenagogue, and re- 
folv:ut. Dr. CLARK, in Scotland, 
found it to be great ſervice in va- 
rious caſes of the gout, And Dr. CUL- 
LEN ſays, that he had known ſeve- 
ral, who had taken it without any 
advantage in the gout, and ſome 
others who reported that they had 
been relieved from the frequency 
of the gout. 

This plant is given in doſes of 
half a dram or more for a doſe, 
but it has been more commonly 


Par, 
taken in infuſion, a 
tea. . 11 1 

Mep. VirT. Stimulant Ant 
Spaſmodic — Anthelmintic, ; 

PrEP. Oleum eſſenti ale. 

THAPSI BARBATI . fl 
res. Verbaſcum Thapſus Lin, 5. 7. 
[£.] Mullein ; the leaves and fy. 
ers. 

This is met with by road. 
and under hedges: it 4 cake 
over with ſoft downy leaves, and 
produces long ſpikes of yellyy 
flowers in July. The taſte diſco. 
vers in it a glutinous quality; and 
hence it Hands recommended as 2 
emollient, and is in ſome places held 
in great efteem in conſumptions, Other; 
have recommended it as fronzl, in 
dyſenteric affeftions, It has tome. 
times, though rarely, been employ. 
ed externally in iUI-conditioned uliers, 
Catarrhal coughs, and diarrhea, hows 
ever are the complaints for which 
the mullein has. been internally 
preſcribed. Dr. Hows tried them 
in both, but it was only in the 
latter that it ſucceeded. From the 
caſes in which he tried it, he con. 
cludes, that it is uſeful in ſtopping 
or diminiſhing diarrhœas of an oid 
ſtanding; and often in eaſing tie 
pains of the inteſtines. They ac. 
quire a degree of irritability, and 


the ordinary irritating cauſes, all 


ment, bile, diſtenſion from ain,” 
keeps up a quicker periſtaltic mo- 
tion, which is obviated by the 
emollient, and perhaps gently aſttin. 


gent, qualities of this plant. The de- 


coction was prepared of two ounce 
of the leaves with bz of water. 
The flowers of mullein have it 
agreeable, honey like -ſweetnels; 
an extract prepared from them bf 


' rectified ſpirit of wine taſtes ex 


tremely pleaſant, 
Mev. Viet. Emollient. 
TARTARUM IL. E.] Tant 
is a ſaline ſubſtance, conſiſting ol 
a vegetable alkali ſuperſ{atur" 


with acids and is thrown off from 


(4 
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after. fermentation, to the 
nd bottom of the caſk. It 
red or white colour, 
and more or leſs foul or droſſy, ac- 
he colour and quality 
the white is generally 
Jooked upon as the pureſt : of either 
ſort, ſuch as is clean, ſolid, ſome- 
what tranſparent, and has its out- 
fide covered over with mall ſhin- 
ing cryſtals, is preferable to ſuch 


appears porous, drofly, opaque, 
N The virtues of 


tartar, are thoſe of a mild, cooling, 
aperient, laxative medicine. Take n 
from half an ounce to an ounce, it 
proves a gentle, though effedtual, 
Angelus vala relates, 
that he was cured of an habitual 
colic, by purging himſelf a few 
times with fix drams of the crude 
falt, after many other medicines 
had been tried to no purpoſe. 
is purified by diſſolving it in boil- 
ing water, and ſeparating the earthy 
part by filtering the ſolution. 
cooling it depoſits irregular cry- 
tals, containing the colouring mat- 
ter, which 1s ſeparated by boiling 
the maſs with white clay. 

The tartar thus puritied is called 

tam of tartar, If this be expoſed 
toa red heat, its acid flies off, and 
what remains is the vegetable al- 
kali, or falt of tartar. 

The cream or cryſtals of tartar 
are in common uſe, as a laxative, 
and mild cathartic; they are alſo 
conſidered as cooling, and diuretic, 
and therefore have been much em- 
ployed in dropſies, and other caſes \ 
requiring the antiphlogiſtic treat- 
ment. In large doſes, Dr. Cur - 
LEN ſays, they act like a purgative 
In exciting the action of the ab- 
lorbents in every part of the ſy- 
tem, and that 

at more powerfully 
than happens from the operation 
of any entirely neutral ſalt; and 

*nce their uſe in the cure of drop- 
hey ought to be given in a 


roves of a 


cording to t 
of the wine; 


and leſs bright. 


liquid form, diſſolved in water, of 
which will be required twenty 
times the quantity of cold water 
to one of the cryſtals. The doſe 
is from one dram to two ounces, 
according to circumſtances, and 
ſhould generally be regulated by 
the effects on the body. If one 
ounce is to be given in the day, 
half ſhould be given in the morn- 
ing and half in the evening. Its 
effefts are generally viſible in two 
or three weeks; if not, few can be 
perſuaded to try it longer. 

Mep. VisT, Aperient—Diuretic 
— Refrigerant. | | 

TEREBINTHINA. Turpen- 
tines; reſinous juices extracted from 
certain trees. There are four kinds 
of turpentine diſtinguiſned in the 
ſhops. 

TEREBINTHINA CHIA Pi- 
flachia Terebinthus Lin. S. P. Chio, 
or Cyprus turpentine. 

This is generally about the con- 
ſiſtence of thick honey, very tena- 
cious, clear and almoſt tranſparent, 
of a white colour, with a caſt of 

ellow, and frequently of blue. 
t has a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte; and a fragrant ſmell, more 
agreeable than any of the other 
turpentines. | 

This juice is the produce of an 
evergreen tree or ſhrub, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in the warmer 
climates, and endures the colds. of 
our own. The turpentine brought 
to us, is extracted in the iſlands 
whoſe names it bears, by wound- 
ing the trunk and branches a little 
after the buds have come forth, 
The juice ifſues limpid, and clear 
as water, and by degrees thickens 
into the conſiſtence in which we 
meet with it. A like juice exud- 
ing from this tree in the eaſtern 
countries, inſpiſſated by a flow fire, 
is of frequent uſe, as a maſticatory, 
among the Perſian ladies, who (as 
Kæmpfer informs us) are continu- 
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ally chewing it, in order 10 fa 
and |, whiten : the teeth, —_— ry 
breath, and promote appetite. © 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA 
[E.] Venice turpentine, 
This is uſually thinner than any 


of the other ſorts, of a clear, 


whitiſh, or pale yellowiſh colour, 
a hot, pungent, bitteriſh, diſagree- 
able taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, with- 
out any thing of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chian kind. 

The true Venice turpentine is 
. obtained from a large tree growing 
in great abundance upon the Alps 
and Pyrenean mountains, and not 
uncommon in the Engliſh gardens, 
What is uſually met with in the 
ſhops, under the name of Venice 
turpentine, comes from New Eng- 
land, Of what tree it is the pro- 
duce, we have no certain account : 
the finer kinds of it are in appear- 
ance and quality not conſiderably 
different from the true fort above 


| deſcribed. 


TEREBINTHINA ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS, Straſburgh tur- 
ntine. p 

This, as we generally meet with 
it, is of a middle conſiſtence be- 
twixt the two foregoing, more tranſ- 
parent and leſs tenacious than ei- 
ther; its colour a yellowiſh brown. 
Its ſmell is very fragrant, and more 
agreeable than that of any of the 
other turpentines, except the Chi- 
an; in taſte it is the bittereſt, yet 
the leaſt acrid. 

This reſin is obtained from the 
two ſorts of fir-trees, which are the 
moſt plentiful, and perhaps the 
only ones that grow ſpontaneouſly 
in Europe. There is another whoſe 
reſin is much ſuperior to the com- 
mon turpentine, and bas fometimes 
deen brought to us from abroad 
under the name of BALsAM Uu Ca- 
NADENSE. This ſpecies is the Abzes 
minor, pectinatis foliis, Virginiana 


' conis parvis ſubrotundis Pluk, Vir-— 


Pan if 
ginian or Canada fir- tree; wic 
though not a native of this climat 
has been found to endure its ſe 
vereſt colds. 0 ; 

This balfam is a tranſparent n. 
finous juice, of a light amber co. 
lour, and pretty firm conſiſtence 
It may be conſidered as one of the 
pureſt of the turpentines, has 3 
very agreeable ſmell, and a warn 
pungent taſte. It is conſidered by 
ſome as capable of ſupplying the 
place of the balſamum copainz; 
but that will require ſome time to 
determine. 

TEREBINTHINA COMMU. 
NIS [L.] Common turpentine is 
the coarſeſt, and heavieſt, in taſte 
and ſmell the moſt diſagreeable, of 
all the ſorts: it is about the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, of an opaque 
browniſh white colour. 

'This is obtained from the wild 
pine, a low unhandſome tree, 
common in different parts of Eu- 
rope; this tree is extremely reſi 
nous, and remarkably ſubject toa 
diſeafe from a redandance and ex- 
travaſation of its reſin, inſomuch 
that, without due evacuation, it 
ſwells and burſts. The juice as it 
iſſues from the tree is received iq 
trenches made in the earth, and 
afterwards freed from the groſſet 
impurities by colature through 
wicker baſkets, 3 

All theſe juices yield in diſti- 
lation with water an highly peue. 
trating eſſential oil, a brittle inſipid 
reſin remaining behind. With re- 


gard to their medical virtues, they 
promote urine, cleanſe the parti chi, 


cerned in the evacuation thereof, an 
deterge internal ulcers in general ; 
and at the ſame time, like other bit 
ter hot ſubſtances, frrengthen r 
tone of the veſſels ; they bave an 3 
vantage above moſt other ac" 


diuretics, that zhey gently oofen th 


belly. Half an ounce or an nw” 
of Venice turpentine, tritul- 
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ith the olk 
we in . may be * 
in the form of an injection, as the 
certain laxative in colics, 
and other caſes of obſtinate co- 
ſüreneſs. They are principall 
recommended in gleets, and ile 
fluor 1}us : the efficacy in the for- 
10% U « f . 
mer of theſe diſorders is aſcribed to 
its inducing ſome degree of inflam- 
mation of the urethra; in proof of 
which Dr. CULLEN ſays, that he 
has had ſome inſtances, both of 
turpentine and the balſam of co- 
paiva producing a manifeſt 1n- 
fammation of the urethra, to the 
degree of occalioning a ſuppreſ- 
fon of urine; but when theſe ef- 
ſects went off, the gleet which had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time before, was 
entirely cured. By ſome alſo they 
are conſidered uſeful in calculous 
complaints: where theſe laſt pro- 
ceed from ſand or gravel, formed 
into a maſs by viſcid mucous mat- 
ter, the turpentines, by diſſolving 
the mucus, promote the expulſion 
of the ſand; but where a calculus 
i; formed, they can do no ſervice, 
and only ineffectually irritate or 
inflame the parts, In all caſes 
accompanied with inflammation, 
theſe juices ought to be abſtained 
from, as this ſymptom is increaſ- 
ed, and not unfrequently occa- 
honed by them. It is obſervable, 
that the turpentines impart, ſoon 
alter taking them, a violet ſmell 
to the urine; and have this effect, 
though applied only externally to 
remote parts; particularly the Ve- 
nice ſort, This is accounted the 
miſt powerful as a diuretic and deter- 
heut and the Chian and Straſburgh 
is corroborants : the common turpen- 
une, as being the moſt offenſive, 
5 rarely given internally; its prin- 
eipal uſe is in plaſters and oint- 
ments among farriers, and for the 
Uſtillation of the oil, or ſpirit, as 
it 1s called. The doſe of theſe 
ces is from A {cruple to, a dram 


moſt 
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and a half, They are moſt com- 
modiouſly taken in the form of 
a bolus, or diſſolved in watery li- 
quors by the mediation of the yolk 
of an egg or mucilage. Of the 
diſtilled oil a few drops are a ſuf- 
ficient doſe, This is a moſt potent, 
ſtimulating, detergent diuretic, of- 
ten greatly heats the conſtitution, 
and jrequires the utmoſt caution in 
its exhibition. 

It is not only preferred for ex- 
ternal uſe, as a rabefacient, &c. but 
alſo internally as a diuretic ; and 
by Pirow and CHEYNE, as a 
remedy for the ſciatica; but few 
ſtomachs can bear the doſes the 
direct; it ſhould therefore be be- 
gun with in ſmall ones, and gra- 
dually increaſed. 

When turpentine is carried into 
the blood-veſlels, it ſtimulates the 
whole ſyſtem; hence its uſe in chro- 
nic rheumatiſm, and in paralyſis. 

Mev. VII. Warm Stimulant — 
Diuretic— Aperient, | 

Peep, Eſſential Oil. 

THEE folia: Thea bohea et 
viridis Liu. Tea; the leaves of a 
ſhrub cultivated in China. 

The ſeveral ſorts of tea met 
with among us, are the leaves of 
the ſame plant, collected at differ- 
ent times, and cured in a ſome- 
what different manner. The ſmall 
young leaves very carefully dried, 
are the finer green. The older afford 
the ordinary green and bokea, The 
two firſt have a ſenſible flavour of 
violets; the other, of roſes. The 
former is the natural odour of the 
plant; the latter, as Neumann ob- 
ſerves, 1s probably introduced by 
art, Some of the dealers in this 
commodity in Europe are not ig- 
norant that bohea tea is imifable 
by the leaves of certain common 
plants, artificially tinctured, and 
impregnated with the roſe flavour. 
The taſte of both ſorts is ſlightly 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and ſome- 
what aromatic. The medical vir- 
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tues attributed to theſe leaves are 
ſufficiently numerous, though few 


of them have any juſt foundation: 


little more can be expected from 
the common infuſions, than that of 
4 diluent, acceptable to the palate 
and ſtomach : the diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and other virtues which they 
have been celebrated for, depend 
'more on the quantity of warm 
fluid, than any particular qualities 
which it gains from the tea, No- 
thing ariſes in diſtillation from 
either ſort of tea with reCtified ſpi- 
rit ; water elevates the whole of 
their flavour. 

Good tea in moderate quantity 
ſeems to refreſh and firengthen; but, 
if taken in a recent highly flavour- 
ed ſtate, and in conſiderable quan- 
tity, its uſe is apt to be ſucceeded 
by weakneſs, tremors, and other 
fimilar conſequences reſulting from 
the ſedative and narcotic vegeta- 
bles. Dr. SwiTH, in his Experi- 
ments on Muſcular Action, No. 36; 
found that an infuſion of green tea 
had the effect of deſtroying the ſen- 
fibility of the fauces, and the irri- 
tability of the muſcles. And from 
the experiments .of Dr. LETTsoM, 
it appears that green tea, on diſtil- 
lation, gives out an odorous water, 
which is powerfully narcatic : and 
Dr. CuvLLEN, from the obſervations 
he has made for fifty years in all 
forts of perſons, is convinced, that 
the qualities of tea are narcotic, and 
fedatiue. Notwithſtanding which, 
he does not deny but that it may 
ſometimes ſhew uſeful qualities :— 
It is very poſſible, that, in certain 
perſons, taken in moderate quan- 
tity, it may, like other narcotics in 
a moderate doſe, prove like theſe 
er hilirating, or have ſome effect in 
taking off 1r7itability, or In quiet- 
ing ſome ure. ularities of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. As its bad effects 
have been often imputed to the 
warm or rather hot water that ac- 
companies, it ſo there is no doubt 
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good effects may 


5 ſome of its 
alſo be aſcribed to the 
and particularly its Frog a 
3 after a full meal. 9 
ED. VIRT. Narcoric — g,: 
THLAPSIS fenen. Nit 
venſe Lin. Treacle, or mithridar 
3 the ſeeds. 5 
wo ſorts of thlapſi xa 
promiſcuoully ; — both Mn 
wild, the latter moſt plentiful! 
Theſe ſeeds have an acrid biting ah 
like common muſtard, with which 
they agree in medical qualities 
THUS VULGARE, refra[1.] 
Common frankincenfe; a ali 
brittle reſin, brought to us in little 
glebes or maſſes, of a browniſh or 
yellowiſh colour on the outſide; in- 
ternally whitiſh, or variegated with 
whitiſh ſpecks; of a bitteriſh, 2. 
crid, not agreeable taſte, without 
any conſiderable ſmell. It is ſup. 
poſed to be the produce of the 
PINe.tree which yields the terebin- 
thina communis; and to concrete 
on the ſurface of the terebinthinate 
Juice ſoon after it has iſſued from 
the plant. 
HYMI folia : Thym: wilgari 
Lin. Common thyme ; the leaves 
E. 
This plant is frequent in our 
gardens, and flowers in June and 
July. It has an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte; 
which it imparts by infuſion to 
rectified ſpirit, and fends over in 
diſtillation with water. Along with 
the water ariſes an eſſential oil, 
extremely hot and pungent. 
BERGIVUS confiders thyme as “%. 
ſolvent, emmenagogue, diuretic, tons, 
omackic ; but there is no diſcale 
in which its uſe 1s recommended, 
As an aromatic, it may be as uſeful 
as lavender, ſage, roſemary, Kc. 
It differs little from origanum, al 
may be put to the ſame uſe. 
TILLE flores : Tiliæ Enrep22 
Lin. The lime or linden tree; n 
flowers, 
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The lime-tree has been much 
valued on account of its quick 
-owth and pleaſant ſhade ; it 
© wers in July, and loſes its leaves 
ſoon after. The flowers are made 
iſe of chiefly on account of their 
,oreeable flavour, which water ex- 
+ from them by infuſion, and 
elevates in diſtillation. Among the 
writers on the Materia Medica, 
they have the character of an an- 
tiepileptic, and a ſpecific in all kinds 
ef ſpaſms and pains. Frederick Hott- 
mann relates, that he knew a chro- 
nical epilepſy cured by the uſe of 
an infuſion of theſe flowers drunk 
as tea. 

Mep. VireT. Antiſpaſmodic. 

TORMENTILLA radix : Tor- 
ment:lle erectæ Lin. S. P. Tormen— 
til, or ſeptfoil; the root [L. E.] 

Tormentil is found wild in woods 
and on commons. It has long flen- 
der ſtalks, with uſually ſeven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root 
is for the moſt part crooked and 
knotty, of a blackiſh colour on the 
outhde, and a reddiſh within. This 
root has an auſtere ſtypric taſte, ac- 
companied with a flight kind of 
aromatic flavour. It 7s one of the 
muff agreeable and efficacious of the 
vegetable aftringents, and is employ- 
ed with ſucceſs in all caſes where 
medicines of this claſs are proper, 
It is more uſed, both in extempo- 
raneous preicription and in officinal 
compoſition, than any of the other 
ſtrong vegetable aſtringents. As 
tne retin it contains is very incon- 
ſiderable, it ſeems more particularly 
2dapted to thoſe caſes where the 
beating and ſtimulating medicines 
of this claſs are leſs proper, as phthi- 
cal diarrhea, diarrhea cruenta, 
Given in ſubſtance, and in large 
doſes, either by itſelf or joined 
with gentian, it has been ſaid to 
hy mntermittents, In hemorrhages, 
wr albus, and voluntary micturi- 
den, tormentil-root has been con- 
{ered advantageous, 
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In powder, from half a dram to 

a dram or more, has been given for 
a doſe ; but the following decoction 
has heen more frequently preſcribed. 
An ounce and a half of the powder- 
ed root is ordered to be boiled 
in three pints of water to a quart, 
adding, towards the end of the 
boiling, a dram of cinnamon. Of 
the ſtrained liquor, ſweetened with 
any agreeable ſyrup, two ounces or 
more may be taken four times a 
day. 
A tincture made from it with 
rectified ſpirit poſſeſſes the whole 
aſtringency and flavour of the root, 
and loſes nothing of either in in- 
ſpiſſation. | 

Med. Visr. Aftringent. | 

TOXICODENDRON : Rhus 
Toxicondendron Lin. Gen, Plan. Poi- 
ſon-tree, or Poiſon- wood. 

This tree is a native of America, 
though it has been introduced into 
England ever ſince the year 1640. 
It is extremely noxious, either by 
handling it or by the ſmell. 

Many people have been poiſoned 
by the ſmell of the tree when cut 
down; many while burning it in 
their fires : they are often ſwelled 
and choaked up in a wondertul 
manner. By handling it many have 
been made blind for ſeveral days. 
It does not act alike on all; for on 
ſome it will not have any effect. 
The poiſon of the tree 1s never 
mortal, but goes off without any 
aſſiſtance in a few days; /allad oil, 
and cream, rubbed upon the parts, ex- 
pedite the removal of its effects. 
The firſt ſymptoms of its action 
are a violent itching in the ſkin, fo 
great as to provoke ſcratching and 
rubbing ; then ſucceed inflamma- 
tion and ſwelling of the part : ſome- 
times the whole body is ſwelled and 
poiſoned in this- manner; ſome- 
times only a particular part, as the 
legs; and in this caſe they often 
diſcharge a quantity of ſerum, and 


then grow well. The chief uſe 
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that is made of the juice of this 


plant is for dying linen of a black 


colour. There are ſeveral caſes of 
its good effects in paralyſis recited 
by Dr. Al pERSOx. The beſt mode 
of giving it is in form of 1 
beginning with a quarter of a grain, 
made into a bolus twice a day, and 
gradually increaſing the doſe and 
repetition according to its effects. 
And it is probable that this me- 
dicine may produce good effects in 
other caſes of nervous affections. 


TRICHOMANIS folia : Aſple- 


#11 Trichomanis Lin. Engliſh maid- 


en-hair; the leaves [E.] | 

This is one of the herbs called, 
from the ſmallneſs of their ſtalks, 
capillary. It is found wild in dif- 
ferent parts of England, upon old 
walls, and in ſhady places. The 
leaves have a mucilaginous, ſweet- 


iſh, ſubaſtringent taſte, without | 


any particular flavour ; they are 
eſteemed uſefnl in diſorders of the 
breaft proceeding from a thickneſs 
and acrimony of the juices ; and are 
likewiſe ſuppoſed 0 promote the ex- 


peforation of tough phlegm, and to 


open obſiructions of the viſcera. They 
are uſually directed in infuſion or 
decoction, with the addition of a 
little liquorice. A ſyrup prepared 
from. them, though 1t has no place 


In our Pharmacopœias, is frequent- 


ly met with in the ſhops, both as 
prepared abroad and at home. The 
ſyrup brought from abroad has an 


admixture pf orange flower water. 


A little of theſe mixed with wa- 
ter makes a very pleaſant draught. 

Mev. VIRT. Peftoral. 

PREP. Syrup. 

TRIFOLII PALUDOSI folra : 
Menyanthis trifoliate Lin. Marſh 
trefoil, or buck-beans ; the leaves 
LL. E.] 


This plant grows wild in moiſt 


marſhy places; it has three oval 


leaves, ſtanding together upon one 


pedicle which iſſues from the root; 
their taſte is very bitter, and ſome- 
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what nauſeous. Marſh trefoil 
an efficacious aperient, and deob firs 
ent, — 1 the fluid fecretions, 2nd | 
if liberally taken, gently looſen; the 
belly, It has gained great reputa 
tion in ſeorbutic and crophulons 47 


orders, in dropfy, jaundice, afihms 
rheumatiſm, worms, gout: and ts 
good effects in theſe caſes haye 
been warranted by experience, In. 
veterate cutaneous diſeaſes have been 
removed by an infuſion of the 
leaves, drunk to the quantity of 
a pint a day, at proper intervals. 
and continued ſome weeks, Dr. 
CULLEN has had frequent expe- 
rience of their good effects in ſome 
of theſe of herpetic and ſeeming]y 


cancerous kind. Boerhaave relates, 


that he was relieved of the gout by 
drinking the juice mixed with 
whey. 

It 1s ſaid, that of late years that 
the leaves of buck-bean has come 
into common uſe, as an alterant 
and aperient, in impurities of tit 
humours, ayd ſome hydropic and lei- 
matic caſes ; and as an active and 
eccoprotic bitter they appear not 
ill adapted to ſupply the want of 
bile in the prime vie; and thence 
may be inferred their uſe 1n pro- 
trated jaundice, and other biliary 
obſtructions. 

From one ſcruple to 9ji of the 
leaves in powder, may be given 
two or three times a day; or per- 
haps a ſtrong infuſion is preter- 
able. | 
Mp. VII T. Laxative — Aperi 


ent — Alterative. 


TRITICI Farina, amylun: Triti- 
ci hyberni L. S. P. Wheat; the 
meal, and ſtarch [L.] (prepared 
from the meal by maceration in 
freſh quantities of water and bran.) 

Wheat, a common article of out 
food, is more glutinous and nutrl- 
tious than moſt other kinds 0 
grain, The FLovus, or the ST ARCH, 
prepared from it, forms with water 
a ſoft viſcid ſubſtance; which has 
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deen taken with ſucceſs in diar 
4 d dyſenteries. 

2 —— 5 2 beſides the hu ſKs 
or ſhells of the wheat, a portion of 
its farinaceous matter, This is 
lf glutinous than the finer 
four, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
detergent quality. Bran is not 
unfrequently employed in this in- 
tention externally ; and infuſed in 
boiling water, and ſweetened with 
honey, to which a proper propor- 
tion of nitre may be added, taken 
liberally, is very ſerviceable in ca- 
arrhous complaints, and ſlight 
oughs, occaſioned by what is call- 
d catching of cold. 

Bakab, that which is good, 
ould be compoſed of flour well 
neaded with the lighteſt water, 
eaſoned with a little ſalt, ferment- 
d with the fineſt yeaſt, and ſufti- 
ently baked. Unfermented bread 
 viſcid and glutinous, which pro- 
rties are deſtroyed by fermenta- 
on; and hence the bread becomes 
ore eaſily digeſtible, but at the 
me time it inclines to acidity, 
hat bread which is the lighteſt, 
d moſt eaſily diſſolved in water, is 
te moſt wholeſome, digeſted with 
e greateſt facility, and ſooneſt 
pnverted to laudable nutrition. 
ed, highly toaſted, not burat, 
| it is the colour of coffee, and 
uſed, or lightly boiled in water, 
parts a deep colour, aud a ſuffi- 
ntly agreeable reſtringent taſte. 
his liquor, taken as common 
ub, has done ſervice in @ weak 
| fat e of the lomach and inteſtines ; 
d in bilious vomiting and par ging, 
the cholera morbus? examples are 
cd in the Edinburgh Eflays of 
eral caſes of this kind cured by 
5g the uſe of any other 


Med. Viet, Nutritions and glu- 
"hh | 


hs Flour, bread, flarch, and 
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Turpethum Lin. Turbith ; the corti- 
cal part of the root of an Indian 
convolvulus, brought to us in ob- 
long pieces, of a brown or aſh co- 
lour on the outſide, and whitiſh 
within. The beſt is ponderous, 
not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and 
diſcovers a large quantity of reſin- 
ous matter to the eye. Its taſte is 
at firſt ſweetiſh ; chewed for a lit- 
tle time, it becomes acrid, puns 
gent, and nauſeous. This root is 
a cathartic, not of the ſafeſt or moſt 
certain kind. The reſinous matter, 
in which its virtue reſides, appears 
to be very unequally diſtributed; 
inſomuch that ſome pieces, taken 
from a ſcruple to a dram, purge 
violently; while others, in larger 
doſes, have ſcarce any effect at all. 
An extract made from the root 
is more uniform in ſtrength, though 
not ſuperior or equal to purgatives 
more common in the ſhops. | 
Mp. Vir. Violently cathartic. 
PRE. Extract. r 
TUSSILAGINITS folia, et flores s 
uſſlaginis farfare Lin. S. P. Colts- 
foot: the leaves and flowers [L. E.] 
This grows wild in watery places, 
producing yellow flowers in Febru- 
ary and March. Theſe ſoon fall 
off, and are ſucceeded by large 
roundiſh leaves, hairy underneath. 
Their taſte is rough and mucila- 
ginous; but they have no remark- 
able ſmell. The leaves have always 
been recommended as poſſeſſing de- 
mulcent and pectoral wirtues ; conſe- 
quently eſteemed uſeful in pulms- 
nary conſumption, coughs, aſthmas, and 
other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, 
FuLLer recommends it as a valua- 
ble medicine in /crophula; and Dr. 
CUuLLEN found it ſerviceable in 
ſome /tramous feelings, as did alfo 
PERCIVAL in hectic diarrhea. It is 
commonly uſed as tea, or given by 
way of infufion, to which Iiquorices 
root, or honey, may be added. 
Map. VirT, Emoellient and muci- 
n 
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TUTIA [E.] Tutty; an impure 


ſublimate of zinc, or an argillace- 
ous ſubſtance impregnated there- 
with, formed into tubulous pieces 
like the bark of a tree. It 15 mode- 
rately hard and ponderous, of a 
browniſh colour, and full of fmall 
protuberances on the outhde, 
ſmooth and yellowiſh within, Some 
pieces have a blueiſh caſt, from mi- 
nute globules of zinc being thrown 
up by the heat in its metallic form. 
Tutty is celebrated as an vp/thalmic, 
and frequently employed as ſuch in 
unguents and collyria. See ZINCUM. 


VALERIANAE SILVESTRIS 
radix: Valerian officinalis Lin S. P. 
Wild valerian; its root [L. E.] 
This root conſiſts of a number of 
ſtrings or fibres matted together, 
iſſuing from one common head; of 
a whitiſh or pale brownith colour: 
Its ſmell is ſtrong, like a mixture of 
aromatics with fetids ; the taſte un- 
pleaſtntly warm, bitteriſh, and ſub- 
acrid. There is another wild va- 
lerian, with broader leaves, of a 
deeper and fhining green colour, 
met with in watery places. Both 
ſorts have hitherto been uſed indiſ- 
criminately, and Linnzus has join- 
ed them into one ſpecies; but the 
former is conſiderably the ſtronger, 
and lofes much of its quality if 
tranſplanted into ſuch foils as the 
other naturally delights in. The 


roots produced in low watery . 


1 have a remarkably faint 
mell in compariſon of the others, 
and ſometimes ſcarce any at all. 
Wild valerian grows on open, 
dry, mountainous places; and tak- 
en up in autumn, or winter, has 
much ſtronger ſenfible qualities 
than that collected in ſpring and 
fummer. The root is a medicine 
of great uſe in nervous diſorders, and 
is particularly ſerviceable in epilep- 
fees proceeding from a debility of 
the nervous ſyſtem, It was firſt 
brought into eſteem in theſe caſes 
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this plant, recommending inful 
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f who by tak. 
ing the powdered root, in the 400 
of half a ſpoonful, was curcd of 


by Fabius Columna, 


an inveterate epilepſy, af 
other 4 KA her. 
vain, But it was given in ſome 
caſes of epilepſy at the Edinburgh 
diſpenſary, to the extent of ty, 
ounces a day, without any effeg. 
However it has been tried in ſeve. 
ral other complaints termed ner. 
vous, particularly thoſe produced 
by increaſed mobility and irritz 
bility of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
has there been highly ſerviceable, 
BeRGIus conſiders it as antiſaſn- 
dic, diaphoretic, emmenagogue, di 
retic, and anthelmintic ; the firſt of 
which powers is very well eſta» 
bliſhed ; and hence it is recom- 
mended in epilepſy, convulſions, ke. 
micrania, hyſteria, and dimneſs of 
fight; in which laſt caſe Foxprce 
recommends it very highly, It 
ſhould be given in large doſes from 
DJ to Zij or more; in infuſion, from 
one to two drams. Its unpleaſant 
flavour is moſt effectually concealed 
by a ſuitable addition of mace. 
. Mev. VIRr. Antiſpaſmodie. 
Prev. Powder — a ſpirituous and 
volatile Tincture. 
VERONIC.,EZ MARIS fa: 
Veronice officinalis Lin, Male ſpeed- 
well; the leaves. | 
This is one of the veronicæ which 
produce their flowers in cluſters 


and betony to Cap 
cephalic. Hoffman and Joh. J 
cus bave written expreſs treat 


of it, drunk in the form of 40 | 
very ſalubrious in many ” 


ders, particularly thiſe of the dic 
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| Viar. Aperient — Pectoral. 

FIN CETOXICT radix: Aſclepia- 
410 Vincetoxici Lin. Swallow-wort, 
or tame poiſon 3 the root. 

This is a native of the warmer 
"limates : i; is ſometimes met with 
in our gardens, but rarely perfects 
its ſeeds, It is reckoned by bota- 
its a ſpecies of apocynum, or 
dogſbane ; from all the poiſonous ſorts 
clic it may be diſtinguiſtea, by 
vielding a limpid juice, whil/? that of 
I others is milky. The root has a 
trong ſmell, eſpecially when freſli, 
pproaching to that of valerian, or 
ard; the taſte is at firſt ſweetiſh 
Ind aromatic, but ſoon becomes 
itteriſh, ſubacrid, and nauſeous. 
his root is eſteemed /udorific, diu- 
tic, and emmenagogue, and fre- 
ently employed by the French 
nd German phyſicians as an alex- 
armic, Tometimes as a ſucceda- 
um to contrayerva + Whence it has 
ceived the name of contrayerva 
zermanorum, Among us it is very 
rely made uſe of: it appears, from 
ſenſible qualities, to be a medi- 
ne of much the ſame kind with 
lerian, which is indiſputably pre- 
rable to it. 

* Via Tr. Sudorific — Anti- 
Modi. 

VINUM. Wine; the fermented 
ce of the grape. Among the 

t variety of wines in common 
among us, four are employed 
the ſhops as menſtrua for medi- 
al ümples [L. E.] | 
mum album, vinum album Hiſ- 
cum, Mountain. 
nm Canarinum, Canary or ſack. 
mm Rhenanum, Rheniſh. 

"my rubrum, Red port. 

be uſes of theſe liquors as 

on and vehicles of the virtues 
I EO 

' 1a 

1 their effects on the 

n dody. Theſe are, to chear 
rig, Warm the habit aa 


Tetion, render the veſts fall and 


may be converted into vinzgar. 
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turgid, raiſe the pulſe, queen the eir- 
culation, and in large quantities to 
prove intoxicating and ſedative. The 
effects of the full-bodied u ines, are 
much more durable than thoſe of 
the thinner; all ſweet wines, as 
Canary, abound with a glutinous 
nutritious ſubſtance z whilſt the 
others are not nutrimental, or only 
accidentally ſo, by ſtrengthening 
the organs employed in digeſtion, 
Sweet wines in general do not paſs 
off freely by urine, and heat the 
conſtitution more than an equal 
quantity of any other, though con- 
taining full as much ſpirit; red 
port, and moſt of the red wines, 
have an a/tringent quality, by which 
they ffrengthen the tone of the ſtomaci 

and znteſtines, and thus prove ſer- 

viceable for reſtraining immoderate ſes 

cretions : thoſe hich are of an acid 
nature, as Rhenifh, paſs freely by the 

kidneys, and gently looſen the belly : it 

is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſpe- 

rate or occaſion gouty and calcu- 

lous diſorders; and that new wines 
of every kind have this effect. 

All wines, on a chemical inveſti- 
gation, chiefly conſiſt of water, al- 
coholz a peculiar acid, the aerial 
acid, tartar, and an aſtringent gum- 
my reſinous matter, in which the 
colour of the red wine reſides, and 


' which is preſſed out of the huſks of 


the grapes. They differ from each 
other in proportion to theſe ingre- 
dients, and particularly in that of 
alcohol which they contain. 

The qualities of wine depend not 
only upon the difference of the 
grapes as containing more or leis 
accharine matter, and of the acid 
matter which accompanies it, but 
alſo upon the circumſtances attend- 
ing the fermentative proceſs, If the 
fermentation be incomplete, that 
is, not carried far enough, the wine 
may contain a portion of muff, or 
unaſſimilated juice; or if it be too 
active, or too long protracted, it 
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Wine in many diſorders is highly 
ſerviceable, particularly in fevers 
of the gplous kind, or of a putrid 
tendency, in which it is found to 

raiſe the pulſe, ſupport the ſtrength, 
promote a diaphoreſis, and reſiſt 
putrefaction; and in many caſes it 
proves of more immediate advan- 
tage than bark. 

Delirium, which is the conſe- 
quence of exceſſive irritability, or of 
a defective ſtate of nervous energy, 
is often entirely removed by the free 
uſe of wine. Thoſe who indulge in 
the uſe of wine are Ie ſubject to fe- 
vers, both of the malignant and inter- 
mittent Kind. In putrid ſore throat, in 
the ſmall pox, when attended with 
great debility and ſymptoms of 
putreſcency, in gangrenes, in the 
plague, wine is to be conſidered a 

rincipal remedy. And in almoſt 
all cafes of languors, and of great 
proftration of ſtrength, wine is ex- 
perienced to be a more grateful and 
efficacious cordial than can be fur - 
niſhed from the whole claſs of aro- 
matics. 

Mp. VI Rr. Cordial — Corrobo- 
rant — Antiputreſcent. - 

VIOLA flores : Violæ odoratæ 
Lin. The ſingle March violet; its 
flowers [L. E.] 

Thisisoften found wild in hedges 
and ſhady places, and flowers in 
March ; the ſhops are generally 
ſupplied from gardens, In our 


markets, we meet with the flowers 


of a different ſpecies, named by 
botaniſts viola martia major hirſute, 
inodora* theſe may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the foregoing by their being 
larger, of a pale colour, and no 
ſmell. The officinal flowers have 
a very pleaſant ſmell, and a deep 
purpliſh blue colour, denominated 
from them violet. They impart their 
colour and flavour to aqueous li- 
quors: a ſyrup made from the in- 
fuſion has long maintained a place 
in the ſhops, and proves an agreea- 
ble and uſeful laxative for child- 
ren. 
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| This ſyrup is alſo found uſefyl 
in many chemical experiments, tg 
detect an acid, or an alcali; the for. 


mer changing the blue 
red, the —— to a 1 ws 

Mev. Virt. Laxarive. 

PREP. A Syrup, 

* VIOLA Tricoloris filia Li 
Panſies or hearts-eaſe. This pat 
has been lately recommended b 
Dr. Strack, a German phy ſician, a 
@ ſpecific in the crufla lactea of chil 
ren. He directs a handful of the 
freſh, or half a dram of the dried 
leaves to be boiled in half a pintef 
milk, which is to be ftrained for 
uſe. This doſe is repeated mot. 
ing and evening. He obſerves, 
that when it has been adminiſtered 
eight days, the eruption uſually in 
creaſes conſiderably, and the pa. 
tient's urine acquires a ſmell like 
that of cats. When the medicine 
has been taken a fortnight, theſcurf 
begins to fall off in large ſcale 
leaving the ſkin clean. The re 
medy 3s to be perſiſted in, till the 
ſkin has reſumed its natural ap- 
pearance, and the urine ceaſes to 
have any particular ſmell, 

VIPERA [E.] The viper, or 
adder, is one of the viviparous re: 
tiles, without feet, about an in 
in thickneſs, and twenty or thin 
in length. The poiſon of this ſer 
pent is confined to its mouth. At 
the baſis of the fangs, or long tend 
with which it wounds, 15 lodge 
a little bag containing the pollol 
ous liquid; a very minute porn 
of which, mixed immediately n 
the blood, proves fatal. Our » 
per-catchers are ſaid to prevent g 
miſchiefs otherwiſe fo!lowilg rod 
the bite, by rubbing oil-olvew 
on the part, The fleſh of the "1 
is perfectly innocent; and rung 
recommended as a medicine 9 
traordinary fervice in e _ 
prous, and other objtmate fo, l 
diſorders : its virtues, hover 
theſe cafes, are probably wy 
exaggerated, The viper! 
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:ohly nutritious food; and 
wy > — kinds of weakneſſes, 
and emaciated habits, is not unde- 
ſervedly looked upon as a good re- 
ſtorative. To anſwer any valuable 
purpoſes, freſh vigorous vipers (not 
{ch as have been long kept alive 
after they are caught) ſhould be li- 
erally uſed as food. The wines 
and tinctures of them can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to receive any conſidera- 
ble virtue from the animal; the dry 
fleſh brought us from abroad, is en- 
tirely inſignificant. | 

Mev. Viet. Refloratrue. 

NRG AUREA folia : Soli- 
daginis Virge aurea Lin. Golden 
rod ; the leaves. 

This is found wild on heaths and 
in woods, producing ſpikes of yel- 
low flowers in Auguſt. The leaves 
have a moderately aſtringent bit- 
ter taſte, and hence prove ſervice- 
able in debility and laxity of the wi/- 
cera, and diſorders proceeding from 
that cauſe, 

VISCI QUERNT lignum, folia. 
Viſci albi Lin. Miſſeltoe; the 
wood and leaves. 

This is a buſhy plant, growing 
on the trunk and branches of dif- 
erent trees. That met with on the 
bak is generally preferred, perhaps 
on account of its being the moſt 
pare, It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art on any trees, by 
rubbing the berries againſt the 
dark. This office has hitherto been 
performed by the thruſh (who feeds 
on the berries in the winter) in 
Clearing his bill from the ſeeds that 
ſtick about it. This plant was held 
mn veneration by the ſuperſtition of 
Amer ages: it was hung about the 
_ to prevent witchcraft, and 
Aten internally to expel poiſons. 

late it has been celebrated as a 
Pecific in epilepſies, palſies, &c. vir- 
wes, to which it were greatly to be 


Withed that experience gave any 
countenance. 


VITIS VIYIFERA Lia. The 


this tree were formerly celebrated as 
aſtringents, but have for a long time 
been entirely diſregarded : their 


taſte is herbaceous, with only a 


flight roughneſs. The trunk of the 
tree, wounded in the ſpring, yields 
a clear, limpid, watery juice: this 
tear of the vine has been accounted 
excellent for ſore eyes; and by ſome 
recommended likewiſe i arden. 
and malignant fevers, and as a diu- 
retic, The flowers have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, which water elevates 
from them in diſtillation ; along 
with the water, a ſmall portion of 
an elegant eſſential oil is ſaid to 
ariſe, poſſeſſing in great perfection 
the fragrance of the flowers. The 
unripe fruit is of a very harſh, 


rough, ſour taſte : its expreſſed 


juice, called verjuice, was of great 
eſteem among the ancients, and ſtill 
continues ſo in ſome places, as a 
cooling aſtringent medicine, A rob 
and ſyrup were formerly prepared 
from it. The ripe fruit of grapes, 
of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
properly cured and dried, are the 
raiſins and currants of the ſhops ; 
the juice by fermentation affords 
wine, vinegar, and tartar; all which 
have been before treated of. 

Mp. VirT. Aftringent — Diu- 
retic = Aromatic — Pecloral. 

PREP. Wine — Finegar — Tar- 
tar —the dried Fruit, or Raifmns. 

VITRIOLUM. Vitriol is a ſa- 
line cryſſalline concrete, compoſed 
of metal, and an acid ſimilar to 
thoſe of ſulphur and alum. There 


are but three metallic bodies, which 


this acid is capable perfectly dil. 


ſolving or being united with into a 


cry/ialline appearance — zinc, cop- 
per, and iron. With the firſt it forms 
a white, with the ſecond a blue, 
and with the third a green falt. 

VITRIOLUM ALBUM, Zix- 
cuM ViTRrIOLATUM [L. E.] White 
witriol, or vitriol of zinc; found in 
the mines of Goſlar, ſometimes in 

8 3 - 
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tranſparent pieces, but more com- 
monly in form of white effloreſ- 
cences, which are diſſolved in 
water, and afterwards reduced by 
evaporation and cryſtallization into 
large maſſes. We rarely meet with 
this ſort of vitriol pure; after the 
zinc, which is its proper baſis, has 
been revived by inflammable flux- 
es, there remains a ſubſtance which 
is attracted by the magnet, and 
diſcovers itſelf, on other trials alſo, 
to be iron: a ſolution of the vitriol 
depoſits, on ſtanding, an ochery 
ſediment, which generally gives a 
blue tincture to volatile alkalies, 
and hence appears to contain cop- 
per. White vitriol 1s ſometimes 
given from five or fix grains to half 
a dram, as an emetic ; it operates 
very quickly, and, if pure, without 
violence; and hence 1s an uſeful 
remedy where poiſon has been 
ſwallowed. It is ſaid to have been 
adminiſtered with good effect in 
doſes of + of a grain to a grain, in 
chin-cough, and other ſpaſmodic 
affections. Exterzally, it is em- 
ployed as an ophthalmic, and often 
made the baſis of collyria, as an 
effringent and tonic, in extempora- 


neous preſcription for weak eyes; 


and, by injection, fur the fluor albus, 
gleets, and ſeminal weakneſſes, in the 
proportion of 3 fs. to a pint. 

Mev. VIx Tr. Ionic A, ringent 
Emetic See alſo Zixcun. 

VITRIOLUM COCER ULEUM: 
Cuprum vitroliatum L. E.] Plue vi- 
triol, or vitrial of copper, falſely call- 
ed Roman vitriol, Greateſt part 
of the blue vitriol at preſent met 
with in the'ſhops, is ſaid to be ar- 
tificially prepared by uniting cop- 
per with the vitriolic acid. This 
ſalt has a highly auſtere, acrid, and 
very nauſeous taſte, It has been 
given in {mall doſes as an emetic in 
Plilliiſis pulmoualis every morning, or 
every other morning, and with Bk 
effect; and alſo in ob/tinate inter- 
mittents, and as @ general tonic — 


one quarter of a grain, or mor 


with five or ten grains of eur 
of hark, and two — three — , 
aromatic powder, three time, 
day — the intermiſſiong, * 

It has been uſed externally fer 
Hopping hemorrhages, which it ef. 
fects by coagulating the blood, ang 
contracting the mouths of the vel. 
ſels; and as an eſcharotic, for de. 
ſtroying proud fleſh—but not f 
proper for that purpoſe as lang: 
cauſtic ; except when the fleſh i; 
extremely looſe and flabby, Li, 
ſoaked in a mild ſolution of i 
and dried, is ſometimes a pref. 
rable application. The ſtyptic { 
lution is ordered with blue vitrid 
three drams, alum ode dram, di. 
ſolved by boiling in twelve ounce 
of water, to which are added tug 
drams of vitriolic acid, the whole 
to be filtered through paper : cloths 
and doſſils are to be dipped in thi 
liquor and applied. 

Mp. VIE T. Tonic — Siyptic = 
Eſcharotic, _ 

PRE. Ag. Cupri ammotiati — 
See alſo Currgum, 

VITRIOLUM VIRIDE: Fr 
rum witriolatum [L. E.] Green u. 
triol, or vitriol of iron, commoniy 
called copperas; the Roman vitril 
of the Italian and other forey 
writers. This is prepared in large 
quantity at Deptford, by diſſolving 


iron in the acid liquor which runs 


from certain ſulphureous py!' 
expoſed for a length of time to ths 
air. When pure, it is fimilar n 
quality to the officinal /a/ mart 
The green and blue vitriols (3 
well as the white) are in wach 
places found native in the earth 
though, uſually, in this ſtate ner 
ther fort is free from an adm 
of the other: hence vitro ® 
met with of all the intermedu 
colours betwixt the graſs green x 
the one and the ſappliire * , 
the other. The acid of . ” 
has the greateſt affinity wün 20 


Part II. 
this with iron, and with 


next to Hence, 


; 1d cupreous matter which 
„„ and if ſome freſh 
zinc be added, the whole. In like 
manner, upon adding bright poliſh- 
ed iron to ſolutions of green vitriol, 
if it hold any cupreous mattex, 
this will be thrown down. By theſe 
means the white and green vitriols 
may be purified from other me- 
tallic bodies. BY 

For the medical powers of this 
chalybeate ſalt, ſee FERRUM. 

ULMI cortex interior Ulm 
canpeſiris Lin. S. P. The elm tree; 
the inner bark [L. E.] 1 

This is a tall tree growing in 
hedges, moſt plentiful in Middle- 
ſex and Worceſterſhire ; the bark 
of which has a mild aſtringent 
taſte, A decoction of the inner 
bark has been recommended in va- 
rious chronical and cutaneous erup- 
tions, and is faid to cure the lepra 
ichthyoſis of Sauvages. It is 
given in decoction, boiling four 
ounces of the bark neareſt the 
wood, freſh taken from the tree, 
in four pints of water to two; half 
a pint of which is to be adminiſter- 
ed two or three times a day; the 
efficacy of which is increaſed 
adding nitre, and occafionally giv- 
ing purgatives. In the ſpring the 
bark ſhould be taken, from the 
ſmaller, not the ſmalleſt, branches; 
in autumn, from the branching 
roots, Its uſe has alſo been pro- 
poled in various other diſeaſes; as 
ivr albus, rheumatiſm, old ulcers, 
arcerous and ſcrophulous affe Fins, 
Bea capitis, &c. In very obſli- 
dne caſes it is neceſſary to perſiſt 
in the uſe of it for ſome months. 
Mep. Vier, Aſtringent. 
le. Urtica dioica Lin. 
uh . r the 


Though the preſent practice pays 
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very little regard to this plant, yet, 
if the teſtimony of many reſpe&- 
able practitioners is to be, credit- 
ed, it ſeems not devoid of medical 
utility, The juice taken from two 
to four ounces is recommended in 
nephritic complaints; in internal he- 
morrlagy, hemopty/is, and, joined 
with equiſetum, in Slo urine. The 
nettle is a common remedy amongſt 
the people of Brunſwick, in an 
incipient phthiſis. When the juice 
is not to be obtained, the powder 
is uſed mixed with honey or ſugar. 
Externally it has been employed as 
a rubifacient; and this method of 
cure has been called URTICATION ; 
and found efficacious in reſtoring 
excitement” to paralytic limbs, or in 
other caſes of torpor, or lethargy. 
Wirukzixs tells us, a nettle leaf 
put upon the tongue, and then 
preſſed againit the roof ofthe mouth, 
1s ſometimes efficacious in ſtopping 
a bleeding at the noſe. ; 

Mev. VirT. Rubifacient. 

UVA PASS [L. E.] mayores, 
Raiſins of the ſun; the dried grapes 
of the vitis Damaſcena. 

UVA PASSA mincres, Cur- 
rants; the dried grapes of the vitis 
Corintliaca. 


The principal uſe of theſe is as 


an agreeable ſweet; they impart a 
very pleaſant flavour both to aque- 
ous and ſpirituous menſtrua. The 
ſeeds or ſtones are ſuppoſed to give 
a diſagreeable reliſh, and hence are 
generally directed to be taken out; 
but I have not found that they give 
any taſte at all. 

UVA URSI folia: Arbuti u- 
ve ur Lin. S. P. Bear's whortle- 
berry, or trailing arbutus; the leaf 
[L. E.] | 

This is an evergreen ſhrubby 
plant, with oblong oval leaves, 
found on the ſnowy mountains of 
Germany and Sweden, and on the 
hills of Scotland. The ſmell of the 
dried leaves is like that of the ex- 
tract : liquorice, and they have an 
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uva urſi was employed by the an- 
cients in diſordefd where aſtringent 

edicines were neceſſary; but it 
had fallen into diſuſe till about 
thermiddle of the preſent century, 
when it firſt drew the attention of 
pbyficians as an uſeful remedy in 
calculous and nepùritic complaints ; 
and in almoſt all others to which 
the urinary organs are ſubject, ſuch 
as ulcers of the kidneys and biadder, 
cyſlirrhea, diabetes, dyſury, &c. Nay 
even by ſome it was conſidercd as 
a ſolvent of the human calculi; 
however, from a multiplicity of 
experiments it has not appeared to 
poſſeſs this diſſolying power; yet 
fill it may be conſidered as a valu- 
able remedy, if it only leſſens the 
torture, and thereby renders life 
more tolerable. Whatever good 
effects it produces, they ſeem to be 
derived from its aftringent power. 
When given in powder, from fif- 
teen grains to forty, two or three 
times a day; or in infuſion of 3j. 
or Zij. in a pint of water daily; or 


in decoction, which, though not 


ſo agreeable, is more efficacious, 
Mp. VirT. Aftringent. 


WINTERANI CORTEX [E,] 
Winter's bark; the produce of 
a tree growing in Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, &c. called by Sir Hans 
Sloane periclymenum reftum, foliis 
laurinis, cortice acri aromatico, It 


was firſt diſcovered on the coaſt of 


Magellan, by Capt. Winter, in the 
year 1567. The ſallors then em- 


ployed the bark as a ſpice, and af-_ 


terwards found it ſerviceable in the 
fſeurvy ; for which purpoſe it is, at 
-preſent alſo, ſometimes made uſe 
ol in diet-drinks. The true Win- 


ter's bark is not often met with in 
the ſhops, canella alba being gene- 
rally ſubſtituted for it, and by ma- 
ny reckoned to be the ſame. There 

is nevertheleſs a conſiderable dif- 
ference betwixt them in appear. 
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aſtringent and bitter taſte. The 


Pan ll. 


ance, and a greater in qual 

the Winter's bark is in larger pi ; 
es, of a more cinnamon colt 
than the canella; and taſtes nut 
warmer and more pungent, uch 


ZEDOARIA [T. E. 
ria rotunda Lin, [7 P. ith 
the root of an Indian plant, broy it 
over in oblong pieces about * 
thickneſs of the finger, or in roun! 
11h ones about an inch in D 
Both ſorts have an agreeable fra 
grant ſmell, and a warm, bitteri 
aromatic taſte, 

Jn diſtillation with water, it yields 
an eſſential oil, poſſeſſing the (nel 
and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree; the remaining de. 
coction is almoſt fimply biter, 
Spirit likewiſe brings over ſome 
ſmall ſhare of its flavour; never. 
theleſs the ſpirituous extract is con. 
ſiderably more grateful than the 
zedoary itſelf. 

Its effects as a bitter, or aroma. 
tic, are ſo inconſiderable, and ax 
the camphor it contains can avail 
but little, it is deemed to poſiel 
very little medicinal power, 

ZIBETHUM. Civet; a ſoft 
unctuous ſubſtance, of a white, 
brown, or blackiſh colour, brought 
from the Brazils, the coaſt of Gu. 
nea, and the Eaſt Indies. It i 
met with in certain bags, ſituated 
in the lower part of the belly el 
an animal ſaid to be of the cat kitd, 
The chief uſe of this drug 1511 
perfumes. It is rarely, if cv! 
employed for any medicinal put. 

D1CS, 

ZINCUM. Zinc [L. E.]! 
metal, differing from all the ohe 
bodies of that claſs, in being i. 
flammable per /e, ſublimable ind 
flowers which afterwards Tema 
fixed in the ſtrongeſt fire, ſolud[ 
in every acid, not miſcible fu 
ſion with ſulphur, changing 95 
per into a yellow metal, braſs, de 
veral prqduktions of this ne 
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. not generally known to be 
_ kept in the ſhops ; as its 
rich ore calamine, the white vitri- 
ol, the pure white flowers of zinc 
called pompholy x, and the more 
impure compound tutty. The . 
nations of zinc are employe 
principally in external applications 
as ophthalmics. The flowers levi- 
ated into an impalpable powder, 
ſorm with oily ſubſtances an uſeful 
unguent, and with roſe-water, and 
the like, elegant collyria, for de- 
Auxions of thin ſharp humours up- 
on the eyes: they are moderately 
aftringent ; and act, if the leviga- 
tion have been duly performed, 
without acrimony or irritation. 


Internally it has been preſcribed. 


in doſes of two grains, gradually 


increaſed to ſix or more, in epi- 


lepſies, hyſteria, chorea ſancti Viti, 
and other ſpaſmodic affections; 
but it appears to be a medicine of 


much uncertainty, and the white 


vitriol in many caſes has ſeemed to 
anſwer every purpoſe of zinc, 
When the zinc is employed, if it 
does not ſoon anſwer the preſcrib- 
er's purpoſe, it {1ould not be long 
perſevered in, nor given in very 
large doſes, as, introduced into the 
body in a certain quantity, it may 
prove a violent poiſon, agreeably 
to the experiments of Mr. Hellot. 
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Men. Virt. Antiepileptic — Au- 
tiſpaſmodic. _ 

Pzxee, from. White YVitriol — Ca 
lamine— Tutty— Flowers. 

ZINGIBER * E.] Anomum 
Zingiber Lin. S. P. Ginger; a 
root brought from China and the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; of a fra- 
grant ſmell, and a hot, biting, aro- 
matic taſte, Rectified ſpirit ex- 
tracts its virtues by infuſion, in 
much greater perfection than aque- 
ous liquors. The latter elevate its 
whole flavour in diſtillation, the 
former little or nothing, Ginger 
is a very uſeful ſpice, iz cold flatu- 
lent colics, and in laxity and debility 
of the inteſtines. It does not heat 
ſo much as thoſe of the pepper 
kind, but its effects are more dur- 
able. It is generally conſidered as 
an aromatic ſtimulant, leſs pun- 
gent and heating to the ſyſtem 
than might be expected from its 
effects on the organs of taſte. It is 
chiefly uſed as a carminative and 
antiſpaſmodic ; and, beſides the af- 
fections mentioned above, in torpid 
and phlegmatic conſtitutions to ex- 
cite briſker vaſcular action: though 
it is ſeldom given but in conjunc- 
tion with other medical ſubſtances. 

Mep. VIX. Aromatic — Stimu- 


laut. 


PREP. Syrup. 


General titles including ſeveral ſimples. 


The five opening roots: 


The five emollient herbs | 


Smallage, 
Aſparagus, 
Fennel, 


Parſley, 
Butchers broom. 


Marſhmallows, 
Mallows, 
Mercury, 


Pellitory of the wall, 


. Violets, 
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Borage, 

Bugloſs, 
1 Roſes, 

Violets. 


Aniſe, 
Caraway, 
Cummin, 
Fennel. 


C Biſhopſweed, 
The four leffer hot ſeeds: Stone parſley, 


The four cordial flowers : 
The four greater hot ſeeds : 


Smallage, 
Wild carrot. 


Water melons, 
Cucumbers, 
Gourds, | 

Melons, 


The four greater cold ſeeds: 


The four leſſer cold feeds : 


Maidenhair, 
Engliſh maidenhair, 
Wall rue, 
Ceterach, 


Succory, 
J Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purſlane. 
The four capillary herbs : 
Camomile, 
Feverfew, 
Dill, 
Melilot. 


The four carminative flowers: 


The ſimples of each of the above claſſes have been often employed 
together, under the reſpective general appellations. This practice tus 
entirely ceaſed among us; and accordingly theſe denominations are now 
expunged both from the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopœias, thong 
Rill retained in eos ones: and as they are referred to very often by 
ſome phyſicians, and repeatedly mentioned by old writers, ſuffering 
them to remain might be of ſome uſe, 
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General rules for the callection and preſervation of fimples. 


ROOTS. 


Annual roots are to be taken up be- : 


— Fore they ſhoot out ſtalks or flow- 
ers: biennial ones, chief 
autumn of the ſame year in which 
the ſeeds were ſown: the peren - 


PR 


in the 


mal, when the leaves fall 4 
and therefore generally * 
autumn. Being waſhed clean 
from dirt, and freed . 
rotten and decayed fibres fel 


are to be hung up in 4 Wa 


iry place, till ſafficiently 
— "The thicker roots require 
to be flit longitudinally, or cut 
tranſverſely into thin flices. Such 
roots as loſe their virtues by ex- 
Gecation (or are deſired to be 
ſerved in a freſh ſtate, for the 
eater conveniency of their uſe 
in certain forms) are to be kept 
buried in dry ſand. ; 
There are two ſeaſons, in which 
the biennial and perennial roots are 
reckoned the moſt vigorous, the 
autumn and /pring ; or rather the 
time when the ſtalks or leaves have 
fallen off, and that in which the 
vegetation is juſt going to begin 
again, or ſoon after it has begun ; 
which times are found to differ 
conſiderably in different plants. 
| The college of Edinburgh, in 


the two firſt editions of their Phar- 


macopœia, directed them to be dug 
in the ſpring, after the leaves were 
formed; in the third edition, the 
autumn is preferred, and this rule 
is continued in the ſucceeding ones, 
The generality of roots appear-in- 
deed to be moſt efficacious in the 
ſpring : but as at this time they are 
alſo the moſt juicy, and conſe- 
quently ſhrivel much in drying, and 
are rather more difficultly preſerv - 
ed, it is commonly thought moſt 
adviſable to take them up in au- 
timn, No rule however can be 
given, that ſhall obtain univer- 
lally, Arum root is taken even in the 
middle of ſummer, without ſuſpi- 
ion of its being leſs active than at 
other ſeaſons; while angelica root 
b inert during the fummer, in com- 
pariſon of what it was in the au- 
tumn, ſpring, or winter. 


HERBS and LEAVES. 
sags are to be gathered when the 
leaves have come to their full 
growth, before the flowers un- 
told; dut of ſome plants the 
flowery ' tops are preferred. 


ſo than thoſe of roots. 
ing of them in a cool place is far 
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They are to be dried in the ſame 


manner as roots, 

Fox the gathering 
there cannot perhaps be any uni» 
verſal rule, any more than for roots; 
for though moſt herbs appear to be 
in their greateſt vigour about the 


time of their flowering, or a little 


before, there are ſome in which the 


medicinal parts are more abundant 


at an earlier period. N 
Thus mallow and marſtmallow 
leaves are moſt mucilaginous when 
young, and by the time of flower- 
ing approach more to a woody 
nature. A difference of 'the ſame 
kind is more remarkable in the 
leaves of certain trees and ſhrubs : 
the young buds, or rudiments of the 
leaves, of the black 2 tree have 
a ſtrong fragrant ſmell, approach- 
ing to that of ſtorax; but by the 
time that the leaves have come to 
their full growth, their fragrance 
is exhauſted, ix 5s 
Herbs are directed by moſt of 
the pharmaceutic writers to be dri- 


ed in the ſhade; a rule which ap- 


pwn to be very juſt, though it 
s ſometimes been miſunderſtood. 
They are not to be excluded from 
the ſun's heat, but from the ſtron 

action of the ſolar ligit, by which 
laſt their colours are very liable to 
be altered or deſtroyed, much more 
Slow dry- 


from being of any advantage. Both 


their colours and virtues are preſerved 


in greateſt perfection, when they are 
dried haſtily, by a heat of common fire 


as great as that which the ſun can im- 


parte the juicy ones in particular 
require to be dried by heat, being 
otherwiſe ſubject to turn black, 
Odoriferous herbs, dried by fire till 


they become friable, diſcover in- 
deed, in this arid ſtate, very little 


ſmell ; not that the odorous matter 
is diffipated ; but on account of its 
not being communicated from the 


& 
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of leaves," | 
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K dry ſubject to dry air; 
or as ſoon as a watery vehicle is 
ſupplied, whether by infuſing the 
plant in water, or by expoſing it 
for a little time to a moiſt air, the 
odorous parts begin to be extracted 
by virtue of the aqueous moiſture, 
and diſcover themſelves in their full 
force. 

Of the uſe of heat in the drying 
of plants, we have an inſtance in 
the curation of tea among the Chi- 
neſe. According to the accounts 
of travellers, the leaves, as ſoon as 
gathered, are brought into an a- 
partment furniſhed with a number 
of little furnaces or ſtoves, each of 
which is covered with a clean 
ſmooth iron plate, The leaves are 
ſpread upon the plates, and kept 
rolling with the hands till they be- 
gin to curl up about the edges ; 
they are then immediately ſwept off 
on tables, on which one perſon 
continues to roll them, while an- 
other fans them that they may cool 


haſtily; this proceſs is repeated two 


or three times, or oftener, accord- 

ing as the leaves are diſpoſed to un- 

bend on ſtanding. 
FLOWERS. 

FLowexs are to be gathered when 
moderately expanded, on a clear 
dry day, before noon. Red roſes 
are taken before they open, and 
the white heels clipt off and 
thrown away. 

Tu quick drying, before re- 
commended for the leaves of plants, 
is more particularly proper for 
flowers; in moſt of which both the 
colour and ſmell are more periſh- 
able than in leaves, and more ſub- 
ject to be impaired by. flow exfic- 
cation. Of the flowers which come 
freſh into the apothecarics* hands, 
the only ones employed dry in the 
London Pharmacopœ ia, are red 
roſes; and theſe, in all the compo- 
fations in which they are uſed in a 
dry ſtate, are expreſsly ordered to be 


© 


dried haſtily (celerirer 
One of the moſt valuable ar th 
of European growth, ſaffron D 
part of a flower, dried on Paper ks, 
kind of kiln, with a heat fulficen 
to make it ſweat, with care on] — 
to endanger the ſcorchin of it. 
It may here be ob erved, that 
the virtues of flowers are confine; 
to different parts of the flower in 
different plants. Safron is 2 fr. 
gular production, growing at the ng 
of the flile or piftil : the active part 
of camomile flowers 7s the ellruil 
diſz, or button in the middle; thy 
of lilies, roſes, clove-july-flower, 
violets, and many others, the el 
or flower leaves ; while roſemary haz 
little virtue in any of theſe parts, the 
fragrance admired in the flowers of 
this plant reſiding chiefly the c, 


SEEDS and FRUITS, 
SEEDS ſhould be collected when 
ripe and beginning to grow dry, 
before) they fall off ſpontane- 
ouſly. Fruits alſo are to be ga 
thered when ripe, unleſs they are 

ordered to be otherwiſe [E. 
Or the fruits whoſe collection 
comes under the notice of the apo- 
thecary, there arg few which are 
uſed in an unripe ſtate : the prin- 
Cipal 7s the floe, whoſe virtue as1 
mild aſtringent is greatly dint 
niſhed by maturation.— The frut 
of the erange tree raiſed in our gate 
dens or green-houſes, is ſometimes 
gathered in a ſtate of much great! 


immaturity, ſoon after it is formed 


on the tres, before it has acquired 


its acid juice; at this time it pros 


an elegant aromatic bitter, grealll 
reſembling what are called Curalſad 
oranges, which appear to be no 
other than the ſame fruit gather 
at the ſame period, in a warmer 


climate. 


The rule for collecting ſeed i 
more general than any of the other 
all the officinal ſeeds being if the 
greateſt perfection at the time © 
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. maturity. As ſeeds contain 
— — Voliere, they require 
no other warmth for drying them 
than that of the temperate air 1n 
autumn. Such as abound with a 
grols expreſſible oil, as thoſe com- 
monly called the cold ſeeds, ſhould 
never be expoſed to any conſider- 
able heat; for this would haſten 
the rancidity, which, however care- 
fully kept, they are very liable to 
contract. Seeds are beſt preſerved 
in their natural huſks, or Cover- 
ings, which ſhould be ſeparated 
only at the time of uſing; the huſk, 
or cortical part ſerving to defend 
the ſeed from being injured by 
the air. 


WOODS and BARKS, 

Tue moſt proper ſeaſon for the 
felling of woods, or ſhaving off 
their barks, is generally the 
winter, 

Tak only woods of our own 
growth retained in the catalogues 
of ſimples in our pharmacopceias, 
are the juniper and box ; the former 
of which is rarely or never kept 
in the ſhops, or employed in prac- 
tice; the other is procured from 
the turner, and it 13 indifferent at 
what ſeaſon it has been cut down, 
being at all times ſufficiently fit 
for the only uſe it is applied to, the 
yielding of an empyreumatic oil by 
diſtillation in a ſtrong fire. 

Of the barks of our own growth, 
tue London college has not retained 
one; in the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœla there are ſeveral, viz. thoſe 
of the aſh tree,—birch tree,—oak, 
elm, — ſloe, — wild ſervice, — 


black alder, — and elder; which, 
however, have been fo rarely uſed 
in medicine, that the ſeaſons of 
their greateſt perfection cannot be 
aſcertained from experience. It 
may be doubted, whether barks be 
not generally more replete with 
medicinal matter in the ſummer and 
ſpring than in winter. The barks 
of many trees are, in ſummer, ſo 
much loaded with reſin and gum, 
as to burſt ſpontaneouſly, and diſ- 
charge the redundant quantity. It 
is ſaid that the bark of the oak an- 


ſwers beſt for the tanners, at the time 


of the riſing of the ſap in ſpring 
and as its uſe in tanning depends 
on the ſame aſtringent quality for 
which it is uſed in medicine, it 
ſhould ſeem to be fitteſt for medi- 
cinal purpoſes alſo in the ſpring. 
It may be obſerved, likewiſe, that 
it is in this laſt ſeaſon that barks 
in general are moſt conveniently 
peeled off, 


ANIMALS and MINERALS. 
ANIMALS and minerals are to be 

choſen in their moſt perfect ſtate, 

unleſs they are ordered other- 

wiſe, — 

Whatever virtues theſe bodies 
may have, they are ſuppoſed to 
be beſt when they have attained to 
their common full growth. As 
there are no diſtinctions of maturity 
or immaturity in the mineral king- 
dom, the only rule for directin 
our choice here muſt be the pu- 
rity of the ſubjects from any mix- 
ture of other bodies. None of 
them are ever to be uſed in an im- 
pure ſtate. | 
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PART | III. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


'THE MORE SIMPLE PREPARATIONS. 


Fi 


QUORUNDAM Aqua non ſolu- 
bilium Præparatio. The prepara- 
tim of ſome bodies as will not dif 


ſolve in water. "4 
; | 


THESE ſubſtances are firſt to 
be pulveriſed in a mortar, 

and then levigated with a little wa- 
ter, upon a hard and ſmooth mar- 
ble, into an impalpable powder: 
this is to be dried upon a chalk 
ſtone, covered with filtering pa- 
per, and afterwards ſet by for 
a few days, in a warm, or, at leaſt, 
very dry place. IL. 

Alter this manner are to be pre- 
pared, 

Erugo, verdegris. L. - 

Antimonium, antimony. L. E. 


Chile cancrorum, crabs ela ts. 
L. E. firſt broken into ſmall pieces, 


ad waſhed with boiling water. 
Corallium, coral. L. E. N 
Creta, chalk, L. E. 


pts calaminaris, calamine ftone, 


uh make braſs. L. Where this is 
dot to be had, the mineral may be 
lcined by heating it three times red- 
AK * meenching it as often in Was 
rerum tee 
Her fhells, firf 
diane from their impuritige. 534 


preiuſly calcined for the uſe of thoſe 


Succinum, amber. L. E. 
Tutia, rutty. L. E. 


[ 


In preparing antimony, cala- 


mine, and tutty, particular care 


into the moſt ſubtile powder poſſi- 


ble [L.] — as the ſenübility of the 


parts to which calamine and tutry 
are applied, requires them to be 
freed from any 1rritating particles ; 
and antimony, unleſs thoroughly 
comminuted, may not only wound 
the ſtomach, but paſs off without 
producing any other ſenſible effect 
than an increaſe of the groſſer eva- 
cuations, whilſt, if reduced to the 
utmoſt fineneſs, it may become a 


ought to be taken to reduce them 


medicine of conſiderable efficacy. 
Where large quantities of the 


foregoing powders are to be pre- 


pared, it is cuſtomary, inſtead of 


the ſtone and muller, to employ 
hand-mills made for this uſe, con- 
fiſting of two ſtones, the up 


the middle for the conveniency of 


ſupplying freſh matter, or of return · 


ing that which has already paſſed, 
till it is reduced to a proper degree 
of fineneſs: _ TP 

For the levigation of hard bo- 


dies, particular care fhould be tak- 


* 


moſt 
of which turns horizontally upon 
the lower, and has an aperture in 
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en, whatever kind of inſtruments 
is made uſe of, that they be of ſuf- 


ficient hardneſs, otherwiſe they will 


be abraded by the powders. 
Some few ſubſtances indeed are 
more advantageouſly levigated with 
ſpirit of wine than with water, 
A little ſpirit may be adged-to the 
animal ſubſtances, if the weather 
be very, hot and large quantities of 
them are prepared at once, to pre- 
vent their running into putrefac- 
tion ; an accident which, in thoſe 
circumſtances, ſometimes happens 
when they are levigated with water 
only. Crabs? eyes, which abound 
with animal gelatinous matter, are 
particularly liable to this inconve- 
nience. | 

The meſt ſucceſsful method of 
obtaining theſe powders of the re- 
quiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the 


finer parts by means of water, and 


continue levigating the remainder 

till the whole becomes fine enough 

to remain, for ſome time, ſuſpend- 

ed in the fluid ; a proceſs received 

in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 

and there directed as follows. 
Edins., 

A quantity of water is to be poured 
upon the levigated powder, in 
a large veſſel, and the veſſel re- 
peatedly ſhaken, that the finer 

parts of the powder may be dif- 
fuſed through the water: the 
liquor is then to be poured off, 
and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 

The groſs part, which the water 

would not take up, is to be fur- 

ther levigated, and treated in the 
ſame manner. 

After this method are prepar- 
ed antimony, calamine, tutty, 
and chalk. 

By this methbd, which is that 
commonly practiſed in the prepa- 
rations of colours for the painter, 
powders may be obtained of any re- 


quired degree of tenuity; and with- 


out the leaſt mixture of the groſs 
parts, which are always found 
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tinued levigation. 


to remain in them after long con 


All the cozrſss 
matter ſettles at firſt, and he bo 


powder continues ſuſpended in the 

water, longer and longer, in pro 

portion to the degree of its 0 

The ſame proceſs may likewiſ: * 

advantageouſly applied to other 

hard pulverable bodies of the mine. 
ral kingdom, or artificial Prepe. 
rations of them; provided they be 
not ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 
than, water. The animal and ab. 
ſorbent powders, crabs'claws, crab 
eyes, oy ſter ſhells, chalk, and co. 
ral, are not well adapted to thi; 
treatment; nor indeed do they re. 
quire it. Theſe ſubſtances are rea. 
dily ſoluble in acid juices without 
much comminution. If no acid 
be contained in the firſt pallages, 
they are apt to concrete with the 
mucous matter uſynally lodged there, 
into hard indiſſoluble maſles; the 
greater degree of fineneſs they are 
reduced to, the more they are dif. 
poſed to form ſuch concretions, 
and enabled to obſtruct the orifices 

of ſmall veſſels. See page 67. 

AXUNGLEA PORCINE, SEVI 
QUE OVILLI Pxazrararro. 
The preparation of hog's-lard and 

mutton ſuet. 

Lond. 

Chop them into ſmall pieces, and 
melt them by a gentle heat, with 
the addition of a little water; 
then ſtrain them from the mem- 

' branes, ; 

The uſe of the water is to pre- 
vent the fat from burning and turn 
ing black; which it does very &- 
fectually, though it ſomewhat pro- 
longs the proceſs, and is likewiſe 
apt to be in part imbibed by the fat 
The Edinburgh diſpenſatory directs 
the fat to be firſt freed from tie 
ſkins, blood veſſels, and fibres, thetl 
waſhed in freſh quantities of water 
till it no longer give the que e 
bloody tinge, afterwards men 


ſtrained, and kept cloſe from "tix 


Chap. Is. 
injuries o 


ready prepared. 


ELLIS DESPUMATIO. 
The e ee of honey. 
Lond. 


Melt the honey in à Water-bath, 
on let the ſcum which ariſes be 


taken off. 


The intention of this proceſs is 
to purify the honey from wax, or 
other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of the 
preſs in its ſeparation from the 
comb; and from meal and ſuch 
like ſubſtances, which are ſome- 
times fraudulently mingled with it. 
When the honey is rendered liquid 


matters riſe freely to the ſurface, 
SCILLA EXSICCATIO. 
Ie drying of /quills. 
Lond, 

Let the ſquill, cleared from its 
outer ſkin, be cut tranſverſely 
into thin ſlices, and dried with a 
very gentle heat. | 
By this method, the ſquill dries 
uch ſooner than when only its 
everal coats are ſeparated, as has 
een uſually directed; the internal 
art being here laid bare, which, 
each of the entire coats, is co- 
ered with a thin ſkin, that im- 
des the exhalation of the moiſt- 
re, The root loſes, in this pro- 
5, four-fifths of its original 
eight; the parts which exhale, 
pear to be merely watery : hence 
grains of the dry root are equi- 
dent to half a dram of it when 
lu; a circumſtance to be parti- 
arly regarded in the exhibition 
this medicine. A proof of the 
uit being properly dried. is its 
ming, though friable, its ori. 
nal bitterneſs and acrimony. It 
wen to adults in doſes of a few 
ENS as an expectorant and diure- 
; 1 ſomewhat larger as an eme- 
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f the air, The ſhops are 
aſually ſupplied with theſe fats 


and thin by the heat, theſe lighter | 


ders, 
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SPONGLA USTIO; 
The burning of ſponge. 


ond, 


Heat the ſponge, after cutting it in- 


to ſmall pieces; and, when ſepa- 
rated from its gritty matter; burn 
the ſponge in a cloſe iron veſſel, 
until it becomes black, and eaſily 
friable : then powder it in a glaſs 
or marble mortar. 
Edin. 

Put the ſponge, cut into ſmall pieces, 
and well freed from adhering 
grity matt ers, into a cloſe earthen 
veſ/cl; place it on the fire, and 
let it be ſtirred frequently till it 
becomes black and friable: then 
reduce it to a powder in a glaſs 
or marble mortar . 

This medicine, now firſt receiv- 
ed in the Diſpenſatory, has been in 
uſe for a conſiderable time; and 
employed againſt /crophulous diſur- 
and cutanzous foulnefſes, in 
doſes of a ſcruple and upwards, 
Its virtues ſeem to depend upon a 
volatile falt, juſt formed, and com- 
bined with its own dil: if the 
ſponge be diſtilled with a ſtronger 
heat, it yields a large proportion of - 
that ſalt in its proper form. The 
ſalt is in this preparation ſo far ex- 
tricated, that if the burnt ſponge be 
ground in a braſs mortar, it cor- 
rodes the metal, ſo as to contract a 
diſagreeable taint, and ſometimes. 
an emetic quality. 15 

Bees, earthworms, and other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, have by ſome been 
prepared in the ſame manner, and 
recommended in different diſeaſes; 
but as theſe ſubſtances fall greatly 
ſhort of ſponge in the quantity of 
volatile ſalt produced from them 
by fire, they are probably inferior 
alſo in medicinal efficacy, Of all 
the animal matters that have been 
tried, raw ſilk is the only one which 
exceeds, or equals, ſponge in the 

roduce of ſalt. 

A 92 deal of aderels is requi- 


\ 
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ſite for managing this 'proceſs in 


perfection. The ſponge ſhould be 
cut ſmall, and beaten for ſome 


time in a mortar, that all the ſtony. 


matters may be got out, which, com- 
pared with the weight of the ſponge 
when prepared, will ſometimes a- 
mount to a conſiderable quantity. 
The burning ſhould be diſconti- 
nued as ſoon as ever the matter is 
become thoroughly black. If the 


quantity put into the veſſel at once 


be large, the outfide will be ſuf- 
ficiently burnt before the inſide is 
affected; and the volatile ſalt of 
the former will in part eſcape, be- 
fore that in the latter is begun to 
be formed. The beſt method of 
avoiding this inconvenience, ſeems 
to be, to keep the ſponge continu- 
ally ſtirring, in ſuch a machine as 

is uſed for the roaſting of coffee. 

. CORNU CERVI USTIO. 

The burning of hart/horn, 
Lond. 2 

Burn pieces of hartſhorn until they 
become perfectly white; then 
rub them to a very fine powder. 
The intention here is, totally to 
burn out and expel the oil, ſalt, and 
other volatile parts; ſo as to leave 
only a white inſipid animal earth. 
For this purpoſe, a ſtrong fire, and 
the free admiſſion of air, are ne- 
ceſſary. The potter's furnace was 
directed merely for the ſake of con- 
venience; where this 1s not to be 
had, any common furnace or ſtave 
may be made to ſerve. On the bot. 
tom of the grate ſpread ſome light- 


ed charcoal, and ahove this lay the 


horns. The whole will burn vehe— 
mently : the vegetable matter is re- 
duced to aſhes; and the horns are 
burnt to whitenefs, {til} retainin 
their original form. The horns le 
after the diſtillation of the volatile 
ſalt and oil of hartſhorn, are as pra- 
per for this uſe as any other ; that 
proceſs only collecting ſuch parts 
as are here diſſipated in the air. 
But hagtſhorn is not now con- 
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ſidered as a pure earth, han; 

been found i a — * 

calcareous earth, and Phoſphoric 

acid, It is the weakeſt of the at 

mal abſorbents, being ſoluble in x. 

cids with great difficulty; but wh 8 

ther it be of equal or fuperior uſe 

in diarrbœas to more powerful ab. 
ſorbents, muſt be left to future ex. 
perience to determine. 
PULPARUM EXTRACTI0. 
The extraction of pulps, 
Lond. 

Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones if 
dry, are to be ſet in a moiſt place 
till they ſoften ; then preſs the 
pulp through a hair ſieve, after- 
wards boil it over a gende 
fire, frequently ſtirring it; then 
evaporate the water in a va. 
ter- bath ſaturated with ſea. fal, 
until the pulps are of a proper 
conſiſtence 

The pod of the Caſſia fiftularis is to 
be bruiſed ; then boiling water i 
to be poured upon it, that the 
pulp may be waſhed out; after 
this the matter is to be preſſed 
through a coarſe ſieve, and then 
through a hair ſieve. This done, 
the watery part is to be evapori- 
ted in a water-bath ſaturated with 
ſalt, until the pulp is brougit 
to a proper conſiſtence. 
The pulps of fruits that are bot 
ripe and freſh, are to be preſſe 
out through the ſieve, without 

any previous boiling, 

STYRACIS PURIFICATIO. 
The purification of forax. 


074. E 
Diſſolve the ſtorax in reRified {pi 
of wine, and ſtrain the ſolution; 
afterwards reduce it to 2 prope 
conſiſtence with a gentle bet 
The active part of ſtorax totallſ 
diſſolves in ſpirit of wine lo " 
to paſs through the filtre, * 
purities alone being left. Au + 
theſe active parts do not riſe uy 
ſtillation, the ſpirit may be 55 
recovered, in reducing it toaP 
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thickneſs, This is a much 
more elegant mode than ſtraining 
ſtorax, as formerly preſcribed, by 
the means of water, and produces 


ious ſubſtance. 

"OPIUM PURIFICATUM. 

Purified Opium. 
Lond. 

Take of opium, cut into ſmall 
pieces, one pound; proof. ſpirit 
of wine twelve pints. 

Digeſt the opium with a gentle 
heat, ſtirring it until it is diſſolv- 
ed, filter the tincture through 
paper, and diſtil it ſo prepared 
to a proper conſiſtence. 

Purified 
two forms: sor for pills; and 
HARD, that it may be reduced to 
powder. 

By experiment proof-ſpirit has 
been found to be the beſt men- 
ſtruum for opium; having diffolv- 
ed nine-tenths of the crude gum; 
a much greater proportion than was 
taken up either by ſpirit of wine or 
water. | 
AMMONTACI PURIFICATIO. 

Ile purification of ammoniacum. 

Lond, 

Boil ammoniacum, if it appears 

impure, in water until it ſoftens, 

and preſs it through an hempen 
cloth: then ſet it by, that the re- 
ſinous part may ſubſide. 

EVaporate the water, and towards 

the end of the inſpiſſation mix 

reſinous part with the gummy. 

the ſame manner As a F@&TIDA, 
and the ſimilar reſinous gums, 
are purified, | 

Any gum that melts eaſily, as 
Flbanum, may likewiſe be puri- 
jd by including it in a bladder, 
7 keeping it in boilin water, un- 
| * gum becomes loft enough to 
de preſſed from its impurities 

rough a hempen cloth. 

* ſtraining of all the gums, 
e Mould be taken, that the heat 
either too great, nor too long 
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a more copious, and equally effica- 


opium muſt be kept under 
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continued; otherwiſe a conſidera- 
ble portion of their more active vo- 
latile matter will be loſt; an in- 
convenience which cannot, by any 
care, be wholly avoided. Hence 
the purer tears, unſtrained, are pre- 
ferable, for internal uſe, to the 

{trained gums ; becauſe that ſome 

of the guih-refins purified, in the 

common way, by ſolution in wa- 
ter, expreſſion and evaporation, are 
not ſo eaſily ſoluble in aqueous 
menſtrua before, as after, ſuch de- 
puration. The method of ſoften- 
ing the gum in a bladder by exter- 
nal heat, without the addition of 
water, appears to be the moſt eligible 
for all thoſe that will admit of be- 
ing thus liquefied ſufficiently; both 
as exhalation is prevented during 
the liquefaction; and the ſtrained 
gum returns in cooling to its origi- 
nal conſiſtence, without the further 
heat which is - requiſite in the 
other method for evaporating the 
water. Opium is perhaps leſs in- 
jured by heat than the reſt of the 
gums, the virtues of this drug ſeem- 
ing to reſide more in its fixed than 
in its volatile parts: it is neverthe- 
leſs expedient, that the ſmell of the 
opium, which affords an uſeful 
mark of its genuineneſs, be as much 
as poſſible preſerved; this, if the 
quantity of water were large, would 
be deſtroyed by the long evapora- 
tion which would then become ne- 
ceſſary. 

It were to be wiſhed that the 
conſiſtence to which the ſtrained 
ſolutions are to be reduced, were de- 
termined with more preciſion, par- 
ticularly in regard to opium, that 
there might be as little uncertainty 
as poſſible in its doſe. 

MILLEPEDARUM PRA-PA- 
RATIO, 
Preparation of millepedes, 

8 Lond. Edin. 

The millepedes are to be incloſed 
in a coarſe hempen cloth, and 
8 2 over hot ſpirit of wine, 

2 
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in à cloſe veſſel, till they are kill- - out endangering any loſs of ſuch 
ed by the ſteam, and rendered virtues 9 they may poſſeſs. 
friable. Ĩhe directions given by both col. 
This is a convenient way of ren- leges are preciſely the fame, an 
dering millepedes pulyerable, with- delivered in almoſt the fame word. 
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ExrRESSED AND INSPISSATED Jvipes. 


| UICES are obtained from the 
ſucculent parts of plants, by 
including them, after being pro- 


perly cut, bruiſed, & c. in a hair 


bag, and preſſing them, betwixt 
wooden cheeks, in the common 
ſcrew-preſs, as long as any liquor 
exudes, | 
The harder fruits require to be 
1 well beaten or ground: 
ut herbs are to be only moderate- 
ly bruiſed ; for if theſe be over 
bruiſed, a large quantity of the 


herbaceous matter will be forced 


out along with the juice. Hempen 
or woollen bags are apt to commu- 
nicate a diſagreeable flavour ; the 


threads of theſe likewiſe ſwell in 


proportion as they imbibe moiſture, 

o as in great meaſure to prevent 

the free percolation of the juice. 
The fluids thus extracted from 


and ſweet kind — from moſt of the 
arid herbs, as ſcurvy-graſs and 
water creſſes — from the acid herbs, 
25 lorrel and wood-ſorrel — from 
the * lacteſcent plants, as 
dandelion and hawkweed — and 
trom ſundry other vegetables, con- 
tam great part of the peculiar taſte 
and virtues of the reſpective ſub- 
Jets, The juices, on the other 
hand, extracted from moſt of the 
aromatic herbs, as thoſe of mint 
and the fragrant Turkey balm, 
commonly called balm of Gilead, 
bare ſcarcely any thing of the fla- 
"our of the plants, and ſeem to 
Ciffer little from decoRions of them, 
Made in water, boiled till the vola- 


ſucculent fruits, both of the acid 


ted; Many of the odoriferous flows 
ers, as the lily, violet, hyacinth, 
not only impart nothing of their 
fragrance to their juice, but have it 
totally deſtroyed by the previous 
bruifing, From want of ſufficient 
attention to thefe particulars, prac- 


titioners have been frequently de- 


ceived in the effects of preparations 
of this claſs: juice of mint bas 
been often preſcribed as a ſtoma- 
chic, though it wants thoſe qua- 
lities by which mint itfelf, and 
its other preparations, operate in 
that intention. 
The juices thus forcibly preſſed 
out from plants, differ from thoſe 
which flow ſpontaneouſly or from 
inciſions; thels laſt conſiſting chiet- 
ly of ſuch fluids as are not diffuſed 
through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubject, but elaborated in 
diſtinct veſſels, or ſecreted into par- 
ticular receptacles. From poppy 
heads, ſlightly wounded, there iſſues 
a thick milky liquor, which dries 
by a moderate warmth, into opi- 
um; whilſt the juice obtained from 
them by preſſure is of a dark green 
colour, and far weaker virtue. 
' Juices, newly expreſſed, are ge- 
nerally thick, viſcid, and very im- 
pure: by colature, a quantity of 
groſs matter is ſeparated, the juice 
comes thinner, limpid, and bet - 
ter fitted for medicinal purpoſes, 
though as yet not entirely pure. 
On ſtanding, it becomes again tur- 
bid, and apt to run Into 4 fermen- 
tative or putrefactive ſtate. Clari- 
fication with whites of eggs ren - 


ile odorous parts have been diſlipa« ders the juices more perfectly fine; 
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but there are few that will bear 
this treatment without a manifeſt 
injury to their flavour, taſte, and 
virtue. 1 

The moſt effectual method of pu- 
ritying and preſerving theſe liquors, 
1s, to let the ſtrained juices ſtand in 
a cool place, till they have depo- 


ſited their groſſer feces, and then 


gently paſs them ſeveral times 
through a fine ſtrainer till perfectly 
clear; when about one-fortieth part 
their weight of good ſpirit of wine 
may be added, and the whole ſuf- 
fered to ſtand as before : a freſh ſe- 
diment will now be depoſited, 
from which the liquor is to be 
poured off, ſtrained again, and put 
into ſmall bottles that have been 
waſhed with ſpirit and dried. A 
little oil is to be poured on the ſur- 
face, fo as very nearly to fill the 
bottles, and the mouths cloſed with 
leather, paper, or ſtopt with ſtraw, 
as the flaſks in which Florence 
wine is brought to us: this ſerves 
to keep out duſt, and ſuffers the 
air, which in proceſs of time a- 
riſes from all vegetable liquors, to 
eſcape; which air would otherwiſe 
endanger the burſting of the glaſ- 
fes, or, being imbibed afreſh, ren- 
der their contents vapid and foul, 
The bottles are to be kept on the 
bottom of a good cellar or vault, 
placed up to the necks in ſand. By 
this method, juices may be pre- 
ſerved for a year or two; and ſome 
for a much longer time. 

It has already been obſerved, 
that there are grear differences in 
Juices, in regard to their being ac- 
companied, in the expreſſion, with 
the-virtues of the ſubjects: there 
are equal differences in regard to 
their preſerving thoſe virtues, and 
this independently of the volatility 
of the active matter, or its diſpoſi- 
tion to Bxhales Even the volalile 
virtue of [curvy-graſs may, by the 
above method, be preſerved almoſt 
entire in its juice for a conſiderable 


time; while the active 

juice of the. wild cucutaber * 

ſeparate and ſettle to the — 

leaving the fluid inert. Juicer of 

arum root, iris root, bryony root and 

ſundry other vegetables, throw down 

in like manner their medicinal parts 

to the bottom, 

SUCCUS COCHLEARIA 
COMPOSITUS, 

FORMERLY 


SUCCI SCORBUTICI, 
Compound juice of ſcurvy-graf;, 
Lond. 


Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, two pints; 
Brooklime, 
Water-creſſes—each one pint; 
Seville oranges, a pint and qua. 

ter. 

Mix them together, let them ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, and 
then either pour the liquor off 
clear, or paſs it through a ſtrainer, 

. Edinb, 

Take the juice of 
Garden ſcurvy-graſs, 
Water-creſſes, expreſſed from 

freſh- gathered herbs, 
Seville oranges—of each two 


pounds : 2 
Spirituous nutmeg-water, halt a 
pound. . 


Mix them together ; let them ſand 
till the feces have ſubfided, and 
pour off the clear liquor, 
Both theſe compoſitions are 0: 

confiderable uſe for the purpoſs 

expreſſed in the title; the orange 
juice is an excellent aſſiſtant to the 
ſcurvy-graſs and other acrid and 
antiſcorbutics, which, when thus 

mixed, have been found from a 

rience to produce much better el. 

fects than when employed by them. 
ſelves. Theſe juices may be taken 
from an ounce or two t0 4 quart? 

of a print, two or three times 2 

they generally increaſe the „ 

ſecretion, and ſometimes tro 

a laxative habit. Preſerved . 


a P 2 
the cautious above mentioned, 0 / 
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will keep g 


ood for a conſiderable 
though, whatever Care be 
taken, they are found to anſwer 
better when freſÞ ; and from the 
difficulty of preſerving them ſo, 
they have of late been very much 
laid aſide, eſpecially fince we have 
heen provided with more conveni- 
ent and uſeful remedies. 
INSPISSATED JUICES. 
Lond. 

When vegetable juices, decoc- 
tions, or infuſions, are expoſed to 
a continued heat, the fluid part 
gradually evaporates, Carries off 
{ich volatile matter with which it 
was impregnated, and leaves the 
more fixed in one thickened mals, 
When this occurs from the eva- 
oration of an expreſſed juice, it 


time: 


is called in/pi//ated juice ; when from 


watery decoctions or infuſions, an 
extra#; from ſpirituous tinctures, a 
reſn, or effential extract; which 
term, extract, is applicable to the 
whole three. 

They are alſo called rob, or ſapa, 
when by evaporation the juices, or 
watery decoction, are reduced only 
to the conſiſtence of oil or honey; 
and bal/ams, when ſpirituous tinc- 
tures are reduced to the ſame con- 
ſiſtence. 

With regard to inſꝑiſſation of the 
Juices, we are to conſider what ef- 
tet will be produced by the pro- 
ceſs reſpecting the volatility or 
fixity of the medicinal parts, 

Plants which loſe their virtue, 
or part of it, by being dried, will 
loſe the ſame on their juices being 
Inſpifſated to dryneſs ; how gentle 
loever be the heat with which the 
operation 1s performed. It muſt 
likewiſe be obſerved, that the me- 
dicinal parts of ſome juices are 
kept in a ſtate of perfect ſolution, 


by the watery fluid, fo as com- 


pletely to be obtained by it after 
the liquor has been made fine by 
ſettling, ſtraining, or other means; 
le the medicinal parts of others, 
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not diſſoluble by watery menſtrua, 
are only diffuſed through the li- 
quor, in the ſame manner as fe- 
culencies are, and ſeparate along 
with theſe in ſtanding. | 
There are particular points which 
ought to be carefully confidered in 
forming preparations from differ- 


ent vegetable ſubſtances; as by im- 


proper proceſſes the moſt power- 

ful may be rendered inefficacious. 

SUCCUS BACCA SAMBUCL 

SPISSATUS. 
Inſpiſſated juice of the elder-berry, 
Lond, 

Take of the expreſſed and depu- 
rated juice of the elder-berries 
two pints : inſpiſſate in a water- 
bath ſaturated with ſea- ſalt. 

The college of Edinburgh, to five 
pounds of the ripe juice add one 
pound of the pureſt ſugar, and 
with a gentle heat evaporate to 
the conſi ſtence of a pretty thick 
honey. 


Each of theſe preparations keeps 


well; and both are poſſeſſed of ape- 


rient powers, generally promoting 
the natural evacuations by ſtool, 
urine, or ſweat, The doſe, from 
3j. or 3ij. to 3j. or more: half an 
ounce diluted with water, 1s com- 
monly taken at bed-time in com- 
mon colds. 

In the ſame manner may be in- 
ſpiſſated the juice of lack currants, 
lemon, deadly nigbtaſtade, black len- 
bane, flrong-ſcented lettuce, and of 


hemlock, gathered upon the firſt ap- 


pearance of the flowers, And un- 

der this form the agreeable and uſe- 

ful acid of the two firſt may be 

preſerved for a conſiderable length 

of time, in this concentrated ſtate. 

SUCCUS ACONITTI SPISSA- 
TUS. 


Inſpifſſated juice of wolf *s-bane. 
Edinb. 


Bruiſe the freſh leaves, include them 
in an hempen bag, and ſtrongly 
compreſs them in a preſs, ſo that 
they may give out their juice: let 

14 | 
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the juice be evaporated in open 


veſſels in a water-bath, to the 
eonſiſtence of a pretty thick honey; 
and towards the latter end of the 
proceſs, let the juice be con- 
ſtantly ftirred that all empyreu- 
ma may be avoided. After it has 
become cold, let it be put up in 
lazed earthen veſſels, and moiſt- 
ened with ſpirits of wine. 

In the ſame manner are prepared 
inſpiſſated juices of the /ol/anum le 
thale, or deadly night-ſiade; and 
the hyo/cyamus, or 1 
The active parts of theſe plants 

are obtained in a concentrated ſtate 

by this proceſs, and in a condition 

which admits of preparation for a 

conſiderable length of time, and in 

which ftate they are perhaps more 
frequently uſed than any other ; 
particularly the 4yo/cyamus, which 
often proves a good ſuccedaneum 
for opium, when opium is indicat- 
ed but diſagrees with the patient 

E —though the aconite and ſolanum 

has been thought to poſſeſs greater 


advantage, adminiſtered in the 
form of powder. 
SUCCUS CICUTA SPISSA 
ä | 
Inſpifſated juice of hemlock. 
| Edinb. 


The proceſs is ſimilar to that uſed 
with aconitum, except that this 
is ordered to be evaporated to 
the conſiſtence of a in honey; 
and when cool, as much of the 

owder of the dried leaves 1s to 
be added as will form it into a 
maſs proper for pills; care being 
taken that the evaporation goes 
to that length only as to require 
ſuch a quantity of the powdered 
leayes as will make a fifth part 
of the whole maſs, when brought 
to a proper conſiſtence. 

However it is agteed, the mode of 
making the extract as ordered by 
the London college, is eſteemed 
the moſt eligible; as it forms the 

- - moſt pure exdact, and the powder 


— % 
- -2- > 

> 

- 


may be occaſionally added. 

„ However, great care is requing 
in preparing this inſpiffated juice 
Beſides the precaution of oatherin, 

: In 

the plant at the particular eaſy: 
on the firſt appearance of the fox. 
ers, and preventing the mixture gf 
any other vegetable, the eVaporte 
tion ſhould take place as ſoon 2 
poſſible after the expreſſion, and 
therefore the juice ſhould not be 
bought already expreſſed ; for if 
the juice, which retains the ſme! 
of the plant, be ſuffered to ſettle 
until it becomes clear, it loſes ner. 
ly all the ſpecific flavour of the 
hemlack; the odorous principle 
ſeeming to ſeparate, and ſubſide 
with the herbaceous feculencies: 
and the evaporation ſhould be ſy; 
to prevent the too great diſſipation 
of its volatile parts, upon which 
much of its virtues depend, by too 
haſty an evaporation, 

That ſuch caution in the pre- 
paration is abſolutely necefr;, 
ſeems to be confirmed by .. 
WiIrTHERING's obſervations, who 
ſays, „that no medicinal plant, 
when collected, is more apt to hea! 
and ferment than hemlock; whenc: 
the quantity of extract is much lels, 
and its properties greatly impaired; 
and that if the feculencies ate 
thrown away, the medicine Þ 
ſpoiled. 

Of this inſpiſſated juice, ſmall 


. doſes ſhould be begun with, from 


two to five grains in a day to adults, 
and gradually augmented, Some. 
times ſeveral drams have been tak- 
en in that time without producing 
any giddineſs: but from five gran 
to ten or twenty grains are gene. 
rally ſufficient; for few conſtitu- 
tions will bear more, if it is propefq 


prepared, without experiencing * 
agreeable effects. The plant itſcl 


may be kept dry, in ſtrong brown 
paper bags; or, if powdered, : 
glaſs bottles cloſe ſtopped, and 10 
placed as to exclude the light, 
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Dr. STERCK has retommended 


the cicuta in A variety of com- 
plaints, in which he ſays it has 
deen ſucceſsful : he affirms, that it 
removes olHructious, and their conſe- 
vences; relieves rheumatic pains, 
though of long continuance 3 diſ- 
cuſſes ſcirrhous tu mouis, both inter- 
nal and external; and cures drop/ies 
and conſumptious proceeding. from 
ſcirrhofities; that it often diſſalves 
ratarat;, and „tops their progreſs, and 
has ſometimes removed the gutta 
ſerena that inveterate cutaneous 
eruptions, ſcald-heads, malignant ul - 
cers, cancers, the malignant fluor 
albus, gonorrl of long ſtanding, 
ebfinate remains of the venereal 
Aae, and caries of the bones, ge- 
nerally yield to it — that for the 


moſt part it is neceſſary to conti- 
nue this medicine for a conſider- 


able time before the cure be ef- 
cd, or much benefit perceived 
from it. 

Notwithſtanding which account, 
the trials that have been made of it in 
this country have not been attend- 
ed with any thing like this ſucceſs, 
However, the inſpiſſated juice is 
given in a variety of complaints, 
which appear very obſtinate; but 
its great efficacy, when joined with 
a mercurial alterative, has been 
more particularly obſerved in c- 
piulous and {cirrhous diſorders, and 
in hectic complaints, ariſing from 
tubereles in their early ſtage. Ci- 
cuta has alſo been given in chin- 
wh, rheumatiſm, and nervous head- 
«le, with ſome ſucceſs. 

* Externally the powdered herb 
nas been uſed, with linſeed meal, 
or common white bread, made into 
er with milk and water, in 
e proportion of one-fourth, or 
—— bore of the herb, when 
1 ne 3 tumors in the 
nn = er N joined 
Kin. 4 V. an given unter- 

% and applied externally, it 
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has been ſucceſsfully employed in 
removing obſtructions of the mem- 
branous parts of the urethra, and 
enlargement of the proſtrate gland. 
And in ſome caſes it is given with 
advantage joined with the peruvian 


bark. | 
ELATERIUM. 
Lond. Edind, 

Take ripe wild cucumbers, and 
having very lightly preſſed out 
the juice, paſs it through a fine 
hair fieve into a glaſs veſſel. 
Alter ſtanding for ſome hours, 
the thicker part will fall to the 
bottom ; from which the thin- 


ner is to be poured off, and what 


liquid matter is ſtill left, is to be 
ſeparated by filtration, The re- 
maining thick part is to be co- 
vered with a linen cloth, and 
dried by gentle heat. 

What happens in part in the 
foregoing preparation, happens in 
this completely, the ſpontaneous 
ſeparation of the medicinal matter 
of the juice on ſtanding for a little 
time t and the caſe is the ſame with 
the juices. of ſeveral other vegeta- 


bles, as thoſe of arum, iris, and 


bryony roots, Preparations of this 
kind have been commonly called 
FECULE. The filtration above 
directed for draining. off ſuch part 
of the watery fluid as cannot be 
ſeparated by decantation, is not 
the common filtration through pa- 
per, for this does not ſucceed here: 
the groſſer parts of the juice, fall- 
ing to the bottom, form a viſcid 
cake upon the paper, through which 
the liquid cannot paſs. The ſepa- 
ration is to be attempted in another 
manner, ſo as to drain the fiuid 
from the top. This is effected by: 
placing one end of ſome moiſtened 
ſtrips of woollen cloth, ſkeins of 
cotton, or the like, in the juice, 
and laying the other end over the 
edge of the veſſel, ſo as to han 

down lower than the ſurface of the 
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liquor. By this management the 
ſeparation ſucceeds in perfection. 
Elaterium is a ſtrong hydragogue 


cathartic, and previous to its ope- 


ration excnes great ſickneſs, and 
ſometimes ſevere vomiting. In 
ſome inſtances of ſtagnant aſcites it 
has produced a complete evacua- 
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tion of water, where other 4 
cines have failed. "pron 
grains are in general a ſuffe 

doſe. Perhaps half a the 9 
for a doſe and repeated every hour 
till it begins to operate, is the beſt . 
and ſafeſt mode of exhibiting it, 


SECT. © 


EXPRESSED O1Ls. 


T7 XPRESSED oils are obtained 
| chiefly from certain ſeeds and 
kernels of fruits; by thoroughly 
pounding them in a ſtone mor- 
tar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, 
and then including them in a 
canvas bag, which is wrapt in a 
hair cloth, and ſtrongly preſſed 
betwixt iron plates. The can- 
vas, if employed alone, would 
be 1queezed ſo cloſe to the plates 


of the preſs as to prevent the 


oil from running down : by the 
iaterpoſition of the hair cloth, a 
free paſſage is allowed it. 
SUNDRY machines have been 
contrived, both for grinding the 
ſubjeR, and 
in the way of .buſineſs. To faci- 
litate the expreſſion, it is cuſtomary 
to warm either 'the plates of the 
preſs ; or the ſubject itſelf after 
the grinding, by keeping it ſtir- 
ring, in a 1 veſſel over the 
fire: the oil, liquefied by the heat, 
ſeparates more freely and more 
plentifully. Men the oil is defigned 
or medicinal purpoſes, this practice is 
not to be allowed; for heat, eſpeci- 
ally if its degrees be ſufficient to be 
of any conſiderable advantage for 
promoting the ſeparation, renders 
the oil leſs ſoft and palatable, im- 
reſſes a diſagreeable flavour, and 
— its diſpoſition to grow 


reſſing out the oil, 


rancid. Hence the colleges both 
of London and Edinburgh expreſs. 
ly require the operation to be per- 
formed without heat. 

Nor are the oils to be hit ina 
warm place after their expreſſim, Er- 
peſed but for a few days to a heat m 
greater than that of the human bac, 
they loſe tlieir emollient quality, ord 


become highly rancid and acrimoini, 


Too much care cannot be taken for 
preventing any tendency to this 
acrid irritating ſtate, 'in medicines 
ſo often uſed for abating immode- 
rate irritation. 

So much are theſe oils diſpoſed 
to this injurious alteration, that 
they frequently contract an act. 


mony and rancidity while contait- 


ed in the original ſubjects. Fac 
great care is requiſite in the choice o 
the unfuous ſeeds and kernels, wick 
are often met with very rancid; 
almonds are particularly liable 0 
inconveniencies of this kind. 
Expreſſed oils are prepared for 
mechanic uſes from ſundry differ 
ent ſubjects, as nuts, poppy- ſecc 
hemp-ſeed, rape · ſerd, and others 
Thoſe directed for medicinal pur 
pew in the London and Edinvu's 
harmacopeias, are, 
OLEUM AMYGDALE 
Oil of almonds. 


| Lond. 
Bruiſe freſh almonds, either ſues 


* 


Chaps II. 


or bitter, in a. mortar, and then 


expreſs the oil, in 4 preſs, with- 


2 the ſame manner may be 


expreſſed from the bruiſed ſeeds of | 


n 1.05, oil of mufterd and oil of 
— — — belong- 
ing to the medical powers of which 
ſee LINI SEMEN, SINAPIS, and R- 
clxus, in the Materia Medica and 
for the expreſſed oil of bay-berries, 
mace, olives, and palm-oil, "as far as 
they are ſuppoſed to exert any pe- 
cular qualities, they will be found 
under LAURUS, MACIS, OLIVE, and 
?aLM&, in the ſame diviſion of this 
work. bY 

The oil of almonds prepared 
from the ſweet and hitter almonds 
areindifferently, altogether the fame. 
Nor are the differences of the other 
oils very conſiderable, the diſcri- 
minating qualities of the ſubjects 
not reſiding in the oils that are thus 
obtained by expreflion : ie oil of 
muſtard-ſeed is as ſoft, inſipid, and 
did of pungency, as that of faveet al- 
monds, the pungency of the muſtard 
remaining entire in the cake left 
after the expreſhon. The ſeveral 
oils differ in ſome of their proper- 


dicinal qualities they appear to be 
all nearly alike, and agree in one 
common emollient virtue. J%ey 
ſoften and relax the ſolids, and ob- 
tund acrimonious humours : and 
thus become ſerviceable, inter- 
nally, in pains, inflammations, heat 
of urine, hoarſeneſs, tickling, coughs, 
&,—in gly/ers, for lubricating the 
inteſtines, and promoting the ejec- 
uon of indurated feces; — and in 
external applications, for tenſion and 
neidity of particular parts. Their 


common doſe is half an ounce: in 


ume caſes, they are given to the 


The molt commodious forms for 
"ar exhibition we ſhall ſee here- 


+ » - A 
OS in the chapter. of Emul- 
* | 


| [hated ln... 


ties from one another; but in me- 


quantity of three or four ounces, 


26g 


Tux o1L oy caco, or the che- 
colate nut, expreſſed from the nuts 
ſlightly toaſted, and freed from their 
coverings, ſeems to have no otherad- 
vantage over the chocolate as com- 
monly made, but from being diveſt- 
ed of the aromatics with which that 
1s joined, and hence may be given 
as an article of nutrition, where 
the common chocolate is contra- 
indicated. 5 

THz oIL OF HYOSCYA MUS, ac- 
quired in the ſame manner as the 
oil of almonds, is ſuppoſed to be 
poſſeſſed of. the narcotic virtues of 
the plant, and therefore has entered 
the compoſition of ſome anodyne 
ointments and plaſters : but, ' when 
the ſedative power of henbane is 
wanted, an impregnation of olive 
oil with the leaves of the plant has 
been ſuppoſed would much better 
anſwer the purpoſe. | 

OLEUM OFT, 
 _ ZEgg-oll, 

Boil any quantity of freſh eggs till 
they are hard; then take out the 
yolks, break them in pieces, and 
roaſt them gently in a frying-pan, 
till, when preiled between the fin- 
gers, they give out a certain fat- 
neſs; put them, whilſt warm, 
into a hair bag, and expreſs the 
oil. 
£xternally applied, a paregoric 

and ſtyptic power has been attri- 

buted to it; and it has been fre- 
quently applied for the relief of fore 
nipples, with which women who 
ſuckle children areſometimes mich 
tormented. Adminiſtered inter- 
nally, it has been thought uſeful in 
ſtomach complaints, dyſenteries,and dif- 
ferent affettions of the alimentary canal. 

That this oil does poſſeſs theſe 

owers, is extremely doubtful ; and 
it has only acquired attention from 
being inſerted in moſt of the fo- 
reign pharmacopœias. 

Notwithſtanding the great fimi- 
larity of expreſſed oils in general, 
there can be no doubt but the oils 


g | i 
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expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances, 
. retain, for the moſt part, an ad- 
mixture of the aromatic matter of 
the ſubject. Thus autmegs and 
mace yield, upon expreſſion, an 
oil impregnated with the flavour 
of the ſpices; and an oil expreſſed 
From aniſeeds has a great ſhare of 
the peculiar ſmell of the ſeeds. A 


purgative oil alſo is extracted in 


America from the purgative ſeeds of 
the ricinuc. It does not appear that 
other qualities of vegetables are 
communicated totheirexpreſſedoils. 
The rinds of the ſeveral varieties 
of oranges, lemons, and citrons, 
yield by a kind of expreſſion their 
efſential oils almoſt pure, and near- 
ly fimilar to thoſe which are ob- 
tained from them by diſtillation, 
The eſſential oils, in which the 
fragrance and aromatic warmth of 
theſe fruits reſide, are contained in 
numerous little. veſicles, which may 
be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, 
ſpread all over the ſurface of the 
peel. If the rind be cut in ſlices, 
and the ſlices ſeparately doubled 
or bent in different parts, and 
ſqueezed between the fingers, the 
_ veſicles burſt at the bending, and 
diſcharge the oil in a number of 
fine ſlender jets. A glaſs plate be- 
ing ſet upright in a glaſs or porce- 
lain veſſel, and the ſlices ſqueezed 
againſt the plate, the little jets 
-unite into drops upon the plate, 
and trickle down into the veſſel 
beneath. But though this proceſs 
affords the true native oil, in the 
ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in 
the ſubject, unaltered by fire or 
other agents, it is not practicable 
to advantage, unleſs where the fruit 
is very plentiful; as only a (mall 
part of the oil it contains can thus 
be extracted or collected. 
The oil is more perfectly ſepa- 


rated by rubbing the rind upon a 


lump of ſugar. The ſugar, -by the 
inequality of its ſurface produces 


the effect of a raſp, in tearing open 


the oily veſicles; and in propor- 


cate any 
quart o 


tion as the veſicles are © 1 
ſugar imbibes the oil. Wee 2 
outward part of the lump is (vf 
ficiently moiſtened, it: is ſcr 1 
off, and the operation continued 
on the freſh ſurface. The oil thi; 
combined with the ſugar, is fit for 
molt of the uſes to which it is ap- 
plied in a fluid ſtate. Indeed the 
pure eſſential oils obtained by d. 
ſtillation, are often purpoſely mix. 
ed with ſugar, to render their uſe 
the more commodious, 

The oily preparations acquired 
by infuſion and decoction ſhould 
have next ſucceeded; but nothing 
more, it has been preſumed, could 
be expected from them than from 
common dil itſelf, which has the 


advantage of being lets offenſive, 


The mucilaginous ingredients 


marſhmallow root and linſeed, in 


the oil of mucilages of the former 
diſpenfatories, make no addition to 
the virtue of the oil; for mucilaze, 
as already obſerved, are not ſind! 
in oils, Experience has not diſco- 
vered any ſuch ſingular qualities in 
flowers of St. John's wort, that four 
ounces of them ſhouid communt- 
remarkable virtue to 4 
oil. Of the other herbs, 
the more valuable parts are diſi- 
pated by the boiling heat: anc 
although the remaining matter, it 
it were taken internally, eicher by 
itſelf, or diſſolved in watery 0! 
ſpirituous liquors, might not be 
deſtitute of activity; yet it can 
ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, When com- 
bined with a large quantity of oll 
to have any material effect in ex. 
ternal applications. The whole 
theſe oils have therefore been judr 
cioully omitted ; as the effects 
likely to be produced by theſe 0115 


have been thought to be more ce. 


tainly and ſucceſsfully anſwer ; 
mixing with the expreſſed oil a 5 
able quantity either of the — 
reſins of vegetables, or of tet * 
tial oils and reſinous extracts 4 
ficially prepared from them. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Infuffons in different menſirua. 


PC T8 


%. 


IxFUSTONS AND DEcocTIons IN WATER. 


ATER, the direct menſtru- 

um of gums and ſalts, extracts 
readily the gummy and ſaline parts of 
vegetables. Its action, however, is 
not limited to theſe ; the reſinous and 
6ily principles being, in moſt vegetables, 
| intimately blended with the gummy 
and ſaline, as to be in great part 
taken up along with them ; ſome 
of the reſmons cathartics, and moſf of 
the aromatic herbs, as well as Gitters 
and aftringents, yield to water great- 
eſt part of their ſmell, taſte, and 
medicinal virtue. Even of the pure 
eſſential oils and odorous reſins of 
vegetables, ſeparated from the other 


principles, water imoibes a part of 


the lau; and by the artificial ad- 
mixture of gummy or ſaline mat- 
ter, the whole ſubſeance of the oil or 
ren is made diſſoluble in water. 
ure ſalis water diſſolves only 
certain determinate quantities (ſee 
page 42). By applying heat, it is 
generally enabled to take up more 
than it can do in the cold, and this 
in proportion to the degree of heat; 
dut as the liquor cools, this addi— 
tional quantity ſeparates, and the 
water retains no more than it would 
have diſſolved without heat. 3th 
gummy ſub ſtancet, on the other hand, 
it unites *1plimitedly, diſſolving 
more and more of them till it loſes 
'5 fiuidity ; keat expedites the action 
o te water, but cannot enable it 
do take up more than it would do, 
by allowing it longer time, in the 
cold. The active parts extracted 
dom molt vegetables by water, and 


oils and reſins made ſoluble in wa- 
ter by the artificial admixture of 
gum, partake of this property of 
pure gums, being diſſoluble with- 
out ſaturation. 

It has been imagined that vege- 
tables in a freſh ſtate, while their 
oily, reſinous, and other active 
parts, are already blended with a 
watery fluid, would vield their vir- 
tues to water more freely and more 
plentifully, than when their native 
moiſture has been diflipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however ſhews, 
that dry vegetables, in general, give 
out more than freſh ones, water ſeem- 
ing to have little action upon them 
in their recent ſtate. If, of two 
equal quantities of mint, one be 
infuſed freſh in water, and the 
other dried, and then infuſed in 
the like quantity of water for the 
ſame length of time; the infuſion 
of the dry herb will be remarkably 
the ſtronger: and zhe caſe appears to 
be the ſame in all the vegetables that 
have been tried. | 

In all the preparations deſcribed 
in this chapter, it is to be under- 
{ſtood that the ſubject muſt be mo- 
derately and newly dried; unleſs 
when they are expreſsly ordered to 
be taken freſh; in which caſe it is 
to be judged that their virtues are 
deſtroyed or impaired by drying. 

The ative colours of many vege- 
tables are communicated to water 
along with their medicinal matter : 
many impart a colour different from 
their own : and others, though of a 
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beautiful and deep colour them- 
ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the men- 
raum. Of the firſt kind are the 
yellow and red flowers ; of the ſe- 
cond, the leaves of moſt plants; of 
the third, /ome of the blue flowers, as 
thoſe of cyanus and larkſpur. Acid 
diguars change the infuſions of moſt 
fewers, the yellow ones excepted, 
to a red; and alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, 70 @ green. 

From animal ſubſtances water ex- 
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tracts the gelatinous and nutrition 
parts, whence glues, jellies, broth 

&c. and, along with theſe, it take 
up principles of more activity, a; 
the acrid matter of cantharides, I. 
diſſolves alſo /ome portion of caleing 
calcareous earths, both of the anime 
and of the mineral kingdom, but 
has no action on any other kind of 


.carthy matter. — On Dtcocriox, 


ſee Article III, 


ARTICLE I. Infufions in cold water. 


INFUSUM CARD Ul. 
nfuſon of carduus. 

Take an ounce of the dried leaves 
of carduus benedictus, and a pint 
of common water. Let them 

ſteep for fix hours, without heat, 
and then filter the liquor through 

1 2 | 

y this management, only the 
finer parts of the carduus are ex- 
tracted, and the infuſion proves an 
agreeable light bitter: 17 fits eafier 
on the flomach than any other medicine 

i k of the bitter kind ; whereas, 

by In continued maceration, or 

by the application of heat, the groſſ- 
er and more ungrateful parts are 
taken up, and the liquor becomes 
nauſeous, ſo as to provoke vomit- 
ing. TI have often given the light 
infuſion, with great benefit, in 
weakneſjes of the flomach, where the 
common bitters did not agree, Tt 
may be flavoured at pleaſure with 
aromatic materials ; inſtead of pure 
- water, a mixture thereof, with ſome 
grateful diſtilled ſpirituous water, 
as twelve ounces of common'water 
and four of the ſpirituous water of 
orange peel, may be uſed for the 
menſtruum. The little quantity of 
ſpirit contained in this compound 
will not confiderably vary the diſ- 
ſolving power of the water. 
Many other vegetables may be 


advantageouſly treated in the fame 

manner. From thoſe which are 

weak in virtue, rich infuſions may 

be obtained, by returning the l. 

quor upon freſh quantities of the 

ſubject; the water loading itſelf 
more and more with the actixe 
parts, Theſe loaded infuſions are 
doubtleſs applicable to valuable 
purpoſes in medicine, as they con- 
tain, in a ſmall compaſs, the finer, 
more ſubtile, and active principles 
of vegetables, in a form readily 
miſcible with the fluids of the hu- 
man body. 

INFUSUM MENTHE, 

* [nfufion of mint. 

Take half an ounce of the dry 
leaves of ſpearmint, and a pint 
of ſimple mint-water, Steep 

them in a cloſe veſſel, in a warm 
place, for four hours, and then 
ſtrain out the tinfture, _ 

The diſtilled water of mint 5 

impregnated with as much of the 

volatile parts of the herb, as us 
ter can be made to retain by diſtil 

lation. By infuſion, however, * 

{till takes up more, being equal 

effectual as a menſtruum with ire 

water; hence the tincture probes 
very rich in the virtue of the _ 

This is another uſeful method 


obtaining ſtrong infuſions „ 
getables, and it may be vate 


Chap. IM. 


the diftiled water of 


diſcretion 3 be employed as 2 


one yr may 


uc for another. 
ne USUM CORTICIS PERU. 
VIXNI. 

VEL CONN 
nfu/100 eruvian Dark. 
. pak of Peruvian bark 
reduced into fine powder, and 
twelve ounces of water. Mace- 
rate without heat for twenty: four 
hours, occaſionally ſhaking the 
veſſel; then pour off the clear 
liquor, and paſs it through a 

fine ſtrainer. _ | 

The extraction of the virtues of 
Peruvian bark, with aqueous li— 
quors, has hitherto been attempted 
by ſtrong coction. But this drug, 
contrary to moſt other vegetables, 
has lately been obſerved 7 give out 
more to cold than to boiling water. In 
boiling, a reſinous matter, con- 
taining the aſtringency of the bark, 
is haſtily melted out by the heat, 
but not truly diſſolved by the wa- 
ter, and hence, in cooling, it begins 
to ſeparate, renders the liquor tur- 
bid, and at length ſettles to the 
bottom; whereas, ) maceration in 
cold water, the aſtringent and bitter 
parts are gradually extracted together, 
and the former as well as the latter 
are retained by the water in a flate of 
perfet ſolution. The infuſion ap- 
pears to be one of the beſt prepara- 
tions of the bark for weak fomachs, 
and may be given in doſes of two 
or three ounces, in intermitting fe- 
vers, and in other diſorders where 
the corroborating virtues of bark 
are required, | 


AQUA PICEA. 


 Tar-water, 
Take of | 


Tar, two pounds; 
Water, one gallon. 
dir them ſtrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after fanding 
to ſettle for two days, pour off the 
Vater for uſe. | 
ar water has been recommend- 
ed to the world as a certain and ſafe 
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medicine in almoſt all diſeaſes ; a 
ſlow yet effectual alterative in ca- 
chexies, ſcurvies, chlorotic, hyſterical, 
hypockondriacal, and other - chronical 
complaints; and a ſudden remedy in 
acute diſtempers which demand im- 
mediate relief, as pleurifies, peripneu- 
monies, the /mall pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medicine, 
thongh certainly far inferior to the 
character that has been given of it, 
is doubtleſs in many cafes of con- 
ſiderable utility; it ſentibly raiſes 
the pulſe ; and occaſions ſome con- 


l 


fiderable evacuations, generally by 


perſpiration or urine, though ſome- 
times by ſtool or vomit: hence it 
is ſuppoſed to act by increaſing the 
vis vite, and enabling nature to 
expel the morbiftic humours. 

We ſhall here inſert, from the. 
firſt public recommender of this 
liquor (biſhop Berkley) ſome ob- 
ſervations on the manger of uſing 
it. Tar-water, when right, is 
„ not paler than French, nor deep- 
% er-coloured than Spaniſh white 
« wine, and full as clear; if there 
e be not a ſpirit very ſenſibly per- 
„ ceived in drinking, you may 
“% conclude the tar-water is not 
% good. It may be drank either 
„ cold or warm: in colics I take 
« jt to be beſt warm. As to the 
“ quantity, in common chronical 
& indiſpoſitions a pint a day may 
% ſuffice, taken on an empty flomach, 
at tu or four times, to wit, night 
„ and morning, and about two 
“ hours after dinner and breakfaſt : 
„% more may be taken by ſtron 
&« ſtomachs. But thoſe who labour 
under great and inveterate ma- 
& ladies, muſt drink a greater 
“% quantity, at leaſt a quart every 
« twenty-four hours: all of this 
e claſs muſt have much patience 
« and perſeverance in the ule of 
& this, as well as of all other medi- 
« cines, which, though ſure, muſt 
« yet in the nature of things be 
„ flow in the cure of inveterate 
“ chronical diforders. In acute 
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4 caſes, fevers of all kinds, it muſt 


« be drank in bed, warm, and in 
« great quantity (the fever ſtill 
&« enabling the patient to drink) — 
« perhaps a pint every hour, which 
« 1 haveknown to work ſurpriſing 
© cures, But it works ſo quick, 
« and gives ſuch (pirits, that the 
% patients often think themſelves 
“ cured before the fever hath quite 
« left them.” 

Tnfufion of tar, or tar-water, as it 
has been called, has loſt much of 


its reputation —as it is pretty cer- 


tain, that water can but take up 
the liquid of the tar, charged per- 
haps with a very ſmall quantity of 
oily matter in the form of an acid 
ſoap; and as its virtues chiefly de- 
pend upon this acid, it would be 
better to ſeparate this acid by 
diſtillation, and mix it occaſionally 
with water. 

AQUA CALCIS. 

Simple lime-water. 
Lond. 

Take of quick-lime half a pound ; 
boiling diſtilled water, twelve 
ounces, Mix, and ſet it aſide 
in a covered veſſel for an hour; 


then pour off the clear liquor, 


and keep it in a veſſel cloſely 
ſtopped. 
Edinb. 


Take half a pound of freſh-burnt 

lime, put it into an earthen veſ- 

ſel, and gradually ſprinkle upon 
it four ounces of water; keepin 


the veſſel ſhut, while the lime 


grows hot, and falls into powder; 

v hen pour upon it twelve pounds 
of water, and mix them well toge- 
ther by ſtirring. As ſoon as the 
lime is ſettled, ſtir it again; al- 
ways keeping the veſſel ſhut 
during the ebullition, that the 
acceſs of the air may be more 
effectually prevented: then let 
the water be filtered through 
paper, placed in a funnel cloſe 
ſhut at its top; and keep it in 
very cloſe veflels, 
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Part mT: 


The reaſon of adding 'the 
by degrees to the lime "en mw 
poured on at once, it reduces the 
external part to a kind of mudd 
ſubſtance or ſoft paſte, which in 
ſome meaſure defends the internal 
part from being acted upon by the 
water. It does not appear that the 
different proportions of water, jy 
the two above preſcriptions, oc. 
caſion any ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the product: the quick. 
lime is far from yielding all its ſo. 
tuble parts to either proportion; 
the remainder giving a ſtrong i. 
pregnation to many freſh quantities 
of water, though not ſo {trong a 
to the firſt. - The caution of keey- 
ing the water in cloſe-ſtopt veliels 
ought to be ſtrictly attended to; 
for in open ones, the calcarcous 
matter, diſſolved in the liquor, {oou 
begins to ſeparate, and forms a 
white cruit upon the ſurface. This 
cruſt is not of a ſaline nature, as 
ſome have imagined ; but an in- 
ſipid earth, no longer miſcible with 
watery liquors. | 

The ſurface being the pait to 
which common air is applied, 
here theTeparation firſt takes place; 
and as long as the cruſt remains 
entire, the cloſeneſs of the texture 
ſo excludes the air, that the reſt of 
the fluid remains impregnated with 
lime ; but when by any means the 
peliicle is broken it ſoon {inks to 
the bottom, and expoſes a nev 
ſurface to the action of the al 
which occaſions a new ſeparation 
of the lime. 

In this manner a ſucceſſion of 
cruſts and precipitations are form. 
ed, till the whole of the quick. 
lime, once ſoluble and cauſtic, 
found at the bottom of the velit 
in the ſtate of mild inſolud' 
earth, leaving the water n 
inſipid. Theſe cruſts and — 
ſive ſeparations are owing e 4 
abſorption of fixed air, or 405 
acid, from the atmoſphere; and | 


haps Il. 


«1 ible ſtate of the pfecipi- 
2 — to the ſame cauſe. 
As the purity of common water 
\ rarely be depended upon, the 
wed water is much mote eligi- 
ein making the lime-water. 

For the medical properties of 


INFUSUM AMARUM.: 
Bitter infuſion. 
Edinb. 

ake of | | 
Gentian root, half an ounce 3 
Seville orange peel, dried, one 

dram ; 
Coriander ſeed, half a dram ; 
Proof ſpirit, four ounces z 
Water, one pound. 318 
ur on the ſpirit firſt, and let it 
ſtand three hours, and then add 
the water; macerate without heat 
twelve hours, and ſtrain ig. 
INFUSUM GENTIANZA 

COMPOSETUM ; 
| formerly 

INFUSUM'AMARUM SIMPLEX, 

Compound infuſion of Gentian. 

Lond. 


we of 
entian ſliced, one dram by 
eight. 

Dried outer rind of Seville 
orange, one dram and a half 
by weight. 1 25 

Vuter rind of freſh lemon, half 

in ounce by weight. 

holling water, twelve ounces by 
meaſure. 

Kerate for one hour, and ſtrain. 

Loth theſe liquors are very ele- 
and uſeful vitters ; the latter 

particular is as agreeabk as can 
be contrived, the peels com- 


mating a fine flavour, which 


he only addition of which the 
Ilan ſtands in need. 
INFUSUM CATECHU 
vulgo | 
INFUsUM JAPONECUM, 


* 
pl 


F Tnfuſions in boiling Maler. 


me 


% 
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lime - water, ſee Materia Mediea, 


article CALX viva. 

The agua calcis magis, and minus 
compoſita, are now thrown out from 
both the London and Edinburgh 
diſpenſatories, as being conſidered 
of no material utility. 


ARTICLE II. Infuſious in boiling Water; 


Take of oe: 
Extract of catechu, two drams 
and a half; | 
Cinnamon, half a dramz _ 
Boiling water, ſeven ounces ; 
Simple fyrup, one ounce ; 
Digeſt the extract and cinnamon 
with the water for two hours 
in a cloſę- covered veſſel: after- 
wards ſtrain it, and add the ſy- 
rup. 
The infuſion is an elegant cor- 
dial reftringent, and may be given 
in doſes of from one to tao 
ounces, in thoſe complaints ſpeci- 
fied under the article of JIArONI & 
TExxA in the MarERIA M- 


DIC A. 


INFUSUM AMARUM 
_ _PURGANS. 
Purging bitter infuſion, 

Take of * af 
A | N 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, freſſi 
E tach three drams; 

Gentian root, 

Yellow rind of Seville orange- 
peel, dry, : | 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds; freed 
from the huſks—each half a 
dram; , | 

Boiling water; five ounces by 

__- meaſure. | 
Macerate them together; and when 
cold, ſtrain off the liquor. 
INFUSUM AMARUM 
cum SENA. 
Bilier infufion with ſent; 

Take of 

Senna, one dram ; 
Gentian root; 


0 
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Sweet fennel ſeeds—each half a 
dram ; | 
Boiling water, a quarter of a 
| int. 

Infufs them for four hours, and then 
ſtrain the liquor. 

This infuſion may likewiſe be pre- 
pared with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of ſenna. 
Both theſe are uſeful purging 

bitters. The quantities here pre- 

ſcribed are intended for one doſe : 
the firſt is the larger, and the other 
the ſmaller doſe, that ſenna is uſu- 
ally given in. | 
INFUSUM-SEN A 
__ SIMPLEX. 

| Simple infuſion of ſenna. 

Take of | | 

Senna, one ounce and a half by 


weight; 

Ginger powdered, one dram by 
weight ; 

Boiling diſtilled water, one 


int. 

e for one hour, in a co— 
vered veſſel; and when the li- 
liquor is cold, ſtrain. 
INFUSUM SENA TATART- 

SATUM ; 
; formerly 
InNFUSUM SENZE COMMUNE, 


Tartarized infuſion of jenna. 


ond, 

Take of 
Sena, an ounce and a half; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams ; 
Coriander ſeeds, bruiſed, four 

drams; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 

Boil the cryſtals of tartar in the 
water, until they are diſſolved; 
then pour the water, whiltt it 
continues boiling, upon the other 
ingredients, 

Macerate for an hour in a covered 
veſſel; and when cold, ſtrain off 
the liquor for uſe. 09 
In our former pbarmacopœla, 


an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the in“ Macerate them together; 
cold, ſtrain off the inful100- 


fuſion of ſenna, inſtead of the acid 


' mildly purgative to adults in dt 


one here directed. The 
ſuppoſed to Promote the — ki 
of the medicine, by ſuperadding 
degree of purgative virtue of 0 
own, and by enabling the water to 
extract ſomewhat more from the 
capital Ingredient, than it would he 
capable of doing by itſelf; hilf 
acids have rather a contrary effet 
Experience, however, has ſufici 
ently thown that this infuſion, 2d 
the following one with lemon ic 
do not fail in their intention; ul 
in a medicine, very nauſeous ty 
many, it is of principal conſe 
quence to prepare it ſo, that the 
lighteſt and leaſt diſguſtful part 
may be extracted. Alkaline (il 
increaſe the offenſiveneſs of tie 
ſenna ; whilſt cryſtals of tartar cou 
ſiderably improve the colour of the 
infuſion, and likewiſe render the 
taſte to ſome perſons leſs diſapres 
able. Soluble tartar ſhould ſeem? 
good ingredient in theſe kinds d 
compoſitions, as it not only ins 
proves the taſte, but promotes tle 
purgative virtue of the medicine; 
this addition alſo. renders the inf 
ſion leſs apt to gripe, or occaſ 
flatulencies. 
Both theſe infuſions of ſennaꝶ 


doſe of one ounce, or one (gilt 
and a half to two ounces. I 
nauſeous flavour of the fenus 
more covered in the latter; 
perhaps would be ſtill more ſob 
the addition of /ugar. 
INFUSUM SENZ 
LIMONIATUM. 
Infuſion of ſunna with lemmn, 
Take of 
Senna, an ounce and a hall; 
Yellow rind of lemon peel, it 
one ounce ; 
Lemon juice, one ounce 
meaſure ; 


111 e pint. 
Boiling water, one p * 


haps III. 


This is a very leaſant and ſuf- 


dciently efficacio ; purge : and the 
al arecable form for the exhi- 


ordinarily offended with its 
4 The doſe is from two 
uunces to four. | | ; 
"INF USUM TAMARINDO- 
RUM CUM SENA. 
fiſen of tamarinds with ſenna. 
Ediub. 
ike of 
Tamarinds, ſix drams ; 
Cryſtals of tartar 
Senna—of each one drain ; 
Coriander ſeeds, half a dram; 
Red candied ſugar, half an 
ounce ; / 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
lacerate in a cloſe earthen veſ- 


ſel, which has not been vitrified 


with lead ; ſtir the liquor now 
and then, and after it has ſtood 
four hours, ſtrain it. It may be 
alſo with double, triple, or a 
greater proportion of ſenna. 
This infu/fon, and the tartarized 
Ven of ſenna, are mild and ulſe- 
purges, particularly the for— 
r, which is excellently ſuited to 
licate ſtomachs, at the ſame time 
at 1t is very well calculated for 
ile and other acute diſeaſes. 
par uſed along with acids, ſuch 
tamarinds, or cryſtals of tartar, 
ere the acid predominates, is 
nd very much to improve their 
©; and the combination of their 
d and ſweet, is found to cover 
taſte of the ſenna very effec- 
ly. The aromatic alſo ſerves the 
Ie purpoſe. 
INFUSUM RHI. 
Infuſion of rhubarb. 
Edinb, 

ke of 
ubarb, ſliced, half an ounce; 
dung water, eight ounces ; 


Primus cinnamon-water, one 
| Once, 


rate the rhubarb, in a glaſs 


| Infuſfons in Boiling Water. 


dition of ſenna to ſuch as are more 
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veſſel, with the boiling water 
for a night; then, having added 
the cinnamon water, ſtrain the 
liquor. | 
This appears to be one of the 
beſt preparations of rhubarb when 
deſigned as a purgative ; water ex- 
tracting its virtue more effectually 
than either vinous or ſpirituous 
menſtrua: in this reſpect rhubarb 
differs from moſt of the other vege- 
table cat hartics. 
INFUSUM ROSA; 


Former. 


TINCTURA ROSARUM, 
Infuſion of the roſe. 


Lond, 

Take of 

The dried red roſe, half an ounce 

Vitriolic acid diluted, three 
drams ; 

Boiling water, two pints and a 
half ; | 

Double refined ſugar, one ounce 
and a half. 

Firſt pour the water upon the roſes 
in a glaſs veſſel; then add the 
acid, and macerate for half an 
hour; ſtrain the liquor when 
cold, and add the ſugar. 


Edinb, 
Take of 

Red roles, dried, one ounce ; 

Vitriolic acid, one dram; 

Bolling water, five pounds; 

White ſugar, two ounces, 
Macerate the roſes with the boil- 

ing water in an unglazed veſſel, 

four hours ; then, having poured 
on the acid, ſtrain the liquor; 
add to it the ſugar. 

Some have directed the oil of vi- 
triol to be dropt upon the roſes be- 
fore the water is put to them: but 
this method is certainly faulty, for 
ſuch of the roſes as this cauſtic li- 
quor falls upon undiluted, will be 
burnt up by it, and have their tex- 
ture deſtroyed. Others have made 
an infuſion of the roſes in water 
firſt, and then added the acid, from 

U 2 
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an apprehenſion, that if this acid 
be added to the water, it would 
weaken its powers as a menſtruum ; 
but, whatever the acid ipirit will 


Hinder the water from extracting, 


it muſt precipitate, if added after- 
wards ; though in this preparation 
the vitriolic acid bears ſo ſmall a 
proportion to the water, that its 
effect, in this reſpect, will be very 
little. The infuſion ſhould be made 
in a glaſs or ſtone-ware veſſel, ra- 
ther than a glazed earthen one; 
for the acid will be apt to corrode 
the glazing of the latter. 

This tincture is of an elegant red 
colour, and makes a very grateful 
addition to juleps in k@morrhages, 
and all caſes that require mild cool- 
ers and ſubaſtringents. It is ſome- 
times taken with boluſes or electua- 
ries of the bark; and likewiſe makes 
a good gargle. The virtues of 
this infuſion are to be aſcribed 
chiefly, if not ſolely, to the vitri- 
olic acid. | 

InrFUsUM LINI. 

Infuſion of linſeed. 
Take of | 
Linſeed, whole, two ſpoonfuls ; 
Liquorice, ſliced, half an ounce; 

Boiling water, four pints. 
Let'them ſtand in infuſion by the 

fire for ſome hours, and then 

ſtrain off the liquor. 

An ounce of coltsfoot leaves 1s 
ſometimes added to theſe ingre- 
dients; which addition procures 
this medicine the title of IN Ru- 
SUM PECTORALE, pedtoral infuſion. 
Both infuſions are ſoft, emollient, 
mucilaginous liquors; and as ſuch 
they are directed in defluxions of 
thin acrid rheums, and eroſions of the 
ve/Jels. They are given to the quan- 
tity of a pint a day. 

INFUsUM ANTISCORBUTICUM, 
| Auntiſcorbutic infuſion. 

Take of 

Buckbean leaves, two ounces; 

Curaſſao oranges, half an ounce; 


Part Il. 
Compound horſerad 
four ounces; 
Common water, four pints 
Let the common Water, boili 
be poured on the buckbean and 
orange, and ſuffered to ſtand! 
a cloſe veſſel for a night; * 
ſtrain out the liquor, and add 1 
it the horſeradiſh-water, Y 
This infuſion is a very uſeſi 
and not inelegant, at nlite: 
buckbean appears from experience 
to be a very efficacious herb in 


im Water, 


this intention; the aromatic ma- 


terial here joined to it allevizes 
its ill flavour, and at the ſame time 
promotes its virtue. A quarter af 
a pint of the liquor may be taken 
three or four times a day. 
_ CEPHALICUM, 
Cephalic infuſion, 
Take of 8 4 
Wild valerian root, two ounces: 
Roſemary, or ſage, half an 
ounce 
Aromatic water, four ounces; 
Common water, four pints. 
Let the common water be poured 
boiling, on the herb and root 
and ſuffered to ſtand for a nigit 
in a cloſe veſſel ; then ftrain oul 
the infuſion, and add to it th 
aromatic water. 
This infuſion is calculated 1 
gainſt epileptic diſorders, and ol 
like alfections of the nervous ſyn 
The doſe is a quarter of a pin, 
be taken twice a day. 
InFusUM ALCALINUM, 
Alkaline infuſion. 
Take of 
Kali prepared, half an ounce; 
Saffron, half a dram ; 
Liquorice-root, two ounce) 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Let them ſtand together in à 1 
place for eight or ten hour F 
then ſtrain out the liquot 
uſe. RE 
This infuſion is of-ſervice B 


Jentor or viſcidity of lie bl. 


— 


Chap. II. | 


ices, the conſequence of an ob- 


iration, and often- 
ſrufed rica e inflammatory 
times the origin e ba 
diſtempers. It allenuates * 1 
mours, Ind promotes the natural. ſecre- 
tions, It 18 to be taken W in 
little quantities at a time, but fre- 
quently repeated. . 
INFUsUM DIURETICUM, 
Diuretic infuſion. 
e of ; 
— "WE leaves, dried, half 
an ounce z 
Kali prepared, two ſcruples ; 
ſuniper water, two ounces; 
Common water, twelve ounces. 
pour the common water, boiling, 
on the wormwood and kali; and, 
when grown cold, ſtrain off the 
liquor, and mix with it the junt- 
per water, | 
This infuſion is much of the 
fame nature with the foregoing. 
It is directed in the o6/trudtions of 
tle viſcera, which frequently ſuc- 
ceed a long continuance of bilious 
ferers, or frequent relapſes into 
mem; and which generally end in 
a dropſy, jaundice, or irregular in- 
termittent. The quantity here 
preſcribed is to be taken every day, 
at three doſes, and a purgative oc- 
caſionally interpoſed. If intermit- 
tent fevers return after the cure of 
tie other diſorders, they are then 
lucceſsfully treated by the bark. 
Preparations of this kind are 
likewiſe of conſiderable uſe in ma- 
march diforders; in which, as Dr. 
Mead obſerves, evacuations by the 
Kidneys are of greater conſequence 
than is generally ſuppoſed ; eſpe- 
claly if the mania be of the furious 


Tnfufions in boiling. Water. - 
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kind, and accompanied with febrile 
heat. Alkaline falts, given in large 
doſes, are here the moſt effectual 
diuretics. 

IN FUsuu PARALYTICUM. 


Paralytic infuſion, 
Take of | 


Horſeradiſh root, ſhaved, | 

Muſtard feed, bruiſed—each four 
ounces z 

Boiling water, four pints. 

Let them ſteep together, in a cloſe 
veſſel, for twenty-four hours. 
This infuſion is ſtrongly im- 

pregnated with the pungency of 

the muſtard ſeed and horferadMh, 
which by this fimple proceſs give 
out the whole of their virtues. 

Though the medicine is deſigned 

chiefly for a ſtimulant in paralytic 

complaints, there are ſevgral other 
diſorders in which it may be em- 
ployed to good advantage; in ſcor- 
butic caſes, in particular, it pro- 
miſes to be a remedy of great 
utility: it generally promotes the uri- 
nary diſcharge ; and, if the patient 
be kept warm, per/piration. It is 
taken ſometimes to half a pint, 
twice a day, 

INFUSUM CINNAMOMI, 
Infuſion of cinnamon. 

Take two ounces of powdered cin- 
namon, and two pints of boiling 
water. Infuſe. them in a cloſe 
veſſel, in a moderate heat, for 
half an hour; and then filter the 
liquor. 

This infuſion is agreeably im- 

pregnated with the flavour and 

warmth of the ſpice, and may, 
on many occaſions, ſupply the 
place of the ſimple cinnamon water. 


ARTICLE HI. Decodions, Fomentations, and Mucilages, 


The effect of boiling differs from 
that of infuſion in ſome material 
particulars, One of the moſt ob- 
E differences is, that as the eſ- 
ſential oils of vegetables, in which 


their ſpecific odours reſide, are vo- 

latile in the heat of boiling-water, 

they exhale in the boiling along 

with the watery ſteam, and thug 

are 15 to the remaining decoction; 
3 
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whereas both in cold and hot infu— 
ſions they are preſerved. Odorous 
ſubſtances, and thoſe in general 
whoſe virtues depend on their vo- 
latile parts, are therefore unfit for 
this treatment. The ſoluble parts 
of theſe may, nevertheleſs, be unit- 
ed in this form with thoſe bodies 
of a more fixed nature; by boiling 
the latter till their virtues are ſuffi- 
ciently extracted, and then infuſing 
the former in this decoction. 

The extraction of the virtue of 


the ſubject is uſually promoted or- 


accelerated by a boiling heat; but 
this rule is leſs general than it is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be. We 
have already obſerved, that Peru- 
vian bark gives out its virtue more 
perfectly by cold infuſion than by 
coction. 
occaſions a manifeſt diſunion of the 
principles of the ſubject. Thus, 
when almonds are triturated with 
cold water, their oil, blended with 
the mucilaginous or other ſoluble 
matter of the almond, unites with 
the water into a milky liquor called 
an emulſion: but on boiling them 
in water, the oil ſeparates and riſes 
to the ſurface; and if the moſt 
perfect emulſion be made to boil, a 
like ſeparation happens. 

This alſo appears to take place, 
though in a leſs evident manner, in 
boiling other ſundry vegetables: 
thus tobacco, aſarum, and rpecacu- 
auha, loſe their active powers by 
boiling; nor does it appear that 
this change is effected merely by 
the diſcharge of volatile parts, be- 
cauſe it has been proved, that the 
diſtilled water of ipecacuanha was 
infinitely leſs emetic than the infu- 
fion from which it was diſtilled, 
and that the boiling liquor gradu- 
ally aſſumes a black colour, indi- 
cating ſome kind of decompeſition 
of parts, And this probably takes 
place in all vegetables whatever ; 
though from their not producing 
ſuch evident effects on the living 


In ſome caſes, boiling 
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body as aſarum, 


tobacco, they cannot 
ae d f © ail 


It 1s for the abovementioneq ez 


IPecacuanha, anq 


ſons that we think man f 
ſhould be infuſed in cold wa 
This however is not always abſ. 
lutely neceſſary, and in extempo 
raneous practice may often be 
inconvenient : we have however 
thought it proper to point ou: the 
advantages to be expected from thi 
more tedious, but much more com. 
plete and elegant method. 
DECOCTUM CORNU CERN. 
formerly | 
DECOCTUM ALBUM. 
The decoction of hai ijhorn, 


Lond. 

Take of 
Calcined hartſhorn, prepared, 
two ounces; 

Gum Arabic, fix drams; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them till only two pints re. 
main; and then ſtrain off the 
liquor, conſtantly ſtirring. 
This decoction, though a much 

weaker abſorbent than the u 

cretacea, is much more agreeadle 

to moſt people; and is uſed as com. 

mon drink in acute diſeaſes 2. 

tended with a looſeneſs, and where 

acrimonious humours abound in 
the prime viæ. The gum is adced 
in order to render the liquor {lightly 
glutinous, and thus enable it t0 
ſuſtain more of the calx; which 3 
the ingredient that the colour, bit 
probably not the virtue, of them: 
dicine depends upon. Calcine 
hartſhorn has no quality from wiica 
it ſeems capable either of con 
ging and ſtrengthening the veſſel 
giving a greater degree of condilt 
ency to in fluids, or obrundny 
acrimonious humours, It 5111/74 


abſorbs acid juices; but acrimy 
and acidity are very Ae 
there are few (perhaps none of! 
acute) diſorders of adults atten” 
with the latter; and few ol 
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companied 8 
have propoſed ſtarch as an 
— 1 kinds of decoc- 
tions; a ſmall quantity of this ſoft, 
elatinous, farinaceous ſubſtance 
hould ſeem to be greatly prefer- 
able to the earthy calx. It may be 
obſerved that the water is not en- 
bled by the boiling to diſſolve any 
part of the calx; and that in the 
decoction, the earth is only diffuſed 
jn ſubſtance through the water, as 
it would be by agitation. 
DECOCTUM ALTHIAEA. 
Decoftion of marſhmallow root, 


Edinb. 


ſants are unãac 


Take of | 
Marſhmallow root, dried, four 

ounces ; 

Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 

ounces z 

Water, ſeven pounds. 

Boil to five pounds; ſtrain the li- 
quor; and when the feces have 
ſettled, pour it off, 

This is intended chiefly as an 
emollient to be drunk of in nephr1- 
tic paroxyſms; it ſoftens and re- 
axes the parts, frequently relieves 
the pain, and procures an eaſy 
paſſage to the ſabulous matters. 
DECOCTUM JAPONICUM, 

Japonic decoct ion. 

Take of 

The confectio japonica (deſcrib- 
ed hereafter among the elec- 
tuaries) one ounce ; | 

Common water, a pint and a 

half; 

Spirituous cinnamon water, 

dyrup of meconium — each one 

- Ounce, 
boil the confection in the common 

water, till the liquor, after ſtrain- 

ing, will amount to a pint; to 
which, while turbid, add the cin- 
mmon water and the ſyrup. __ 

This decoction is uſed, both in 

aughts and in glyſters, as an 
odyne and reſtringent in fluxes. 

be quantity here preſcribed con- 
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tains two grains and a half of opi- 
um, excluſive of the ſyrup. 
DECOCTUM HORDEL COM. 
POSITUM ; 
formerly 
DECOCTUM PECTORALE. 
Compound decoction of barley... 
Lond. 
Take of decoction of 
Barley, two pints ; 
Stoned raiſins, 
Figs, ſliced — each two ounces; 
Liquorice, cut and bruiſed, half 
an ounce; 
Water, four pints. 
Boil to two pints, and ftrain. 
Ediub. 


Take of 


Stoned raiſins of the ſun, 

Barley — each one ounce; 

Fat figs, in number four; 

Florentine orris root, 

Liquorice, 

Co:tsfoot flowers — each half an 

ounce; 

Water, fix pints. 

Boll the water with the raiſins, bar- 
ley, and figs, till only four pints 
remain; adding, towards the end, 
the other ingredients; then ſtrain 
out the liquor for uſe. 

Both theſe decoctions are uſeful 
ſoft pettorals ; and very agreeable 
to the palate, particularly the firſt. 
They are good auxiliaries in farp 
defluxions on the breaſt and lungs, and 
have ſometimes done ſervice by 
themſelves, They may be drunk 
at pleaſure, and employed for the 
ſame purpoſes as the decoctum al- 
thee. | 

DECOCTUM HORDEI; 

formerly 270 

AQUA HORDEATA ; 

Decottion of barley. © 
Lond, 


Pearl barley, two ounces; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 

Firſt waſh the barley from the im- 
purities with cold water; then 
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boil it a little with about half a 
pint of freſh water. Throw 
away this; then add the diſtilled 

water boiling; and boil it again 

till half the water is waſted; then 

. ſtrain. —— The only difference 

betwixt this and that of the 
Edinburgh college, is the addi- 
tion of one pint more water, and 
not diſtilled, | 
This liquor is to be drunk free- 
ly, as a diluter, in fevers and other 
diſorders. Hence it is of conſe- 
quence that it ſhould be prepared 
bo as to be as elegant and agree- 
able as poſſible ; for this reaſon, it 


was inſerted in the Pharmaco- 


pœia, and the ſeveral circum— 
ſtances which contribute to its ele- 
gance ſet down; it any one of 
them be omitted, the beverage 
will be leſs grateful. However 
trivial medicines of this claſs may 
appear to be, they are of greater 
Importance, in the cure of acute 
diſeaſes, than many more laborious 
Preparations. 
DECOCTUM LIGNORUM. 
Diecoction of the woods. '# 
E dAdinb. 
Take of 
_ Guaiacum ſaw-duſt, three ounces; 
Raiſins of the ſun, ſtoned, two 
ounces; _ | 
Saſſafras wood, ſhaved, 
Liquorice, fliced — each an 
ounce ; | 
Water, ten pounds, 


- Boil the guaiacum and raifins with 


the water over a gentle fire to 
the conſumption of one half: 
adding, towards the end, the 
ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor, and, having ſuf- 
rered. it 'to reſt for ſome time, 
pour off the clear from the fe- 
ces. 
This decoction is very well con- 
trived, and, if its uſe be duly con- 
tinued, will do great ſervice in 


ſome cutaneous diſcaſes, Foulneſs of 
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the blood and juices, and fome diſerd 
of the breaſt ; particularly in cold 
phlegmatic habits, It may betak 
en by itſelf, in the quantity os 
quarter, of a Pint, two or thre 
times a day, or uſed as an afliſtant 
in a courſe of mercurial or anti 
monial alteratives ; the patient a 
either caſe keeping warm, in hi 
to promote the operation of the 
medicine. 
DEcocTUM Ax TIR ECTIcux. 
Antiliectic decoction. 
Take of 5 


Comfry root, 
Eryngo root, each half an ounce: 
Conſerve of roſes, two ounces; 
Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, fory 
drops; 
Water, three pints. 
Boll the water with the roots and 
the conſerve, till one pint is 
. waſted ; then ſtrain off the re 
maining liquor, and add to it 
the dulcified ſpirit. 
This decoction is uſually given 
in Jectic caſes, where thin acrimoniu 
humours abound, and in beginning ct 
fumptions, The doſe is a quarter of 


a pint, to be taken two or three 


times a day. 
D xcocruu ANTIFEBRILE, 
Antifebrile decoction. 

Take of 
Virginian ſnake-root, bruiſed, 
Peruvian bark, in powder—eac 

three drams; 
Water, one pint. 

Boil them to half a pint ; and hai. 
ing ſtrained off the liquor, mi 
with it, of 
Spirituous cinnamon water, i 
ounce and a half; 

Syrup of clove july-flowers, 0 
drams. | 
In the putrid malignant feat 
ariſing from foul air in crows 
hoſpitals and jails, this medicine 
has been given with remarkable 
ſucceſs. In the low ſtate of tl 
dangerous diſeaſe, when the pum 
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before quick, begins to _ the 

ſtupor to increaſe, and m_ i " 

appear; it promiſes to be 1 * 

uſeful remedy for ſupporting the 

vis vite, promoting a critical dia- 
horeſis, and correcting the putrid 
bumours. Four ſpoonfuls of the 
decoction are to be taken every 
ſour or ſix hours; and moderate 
uantities of wine or cordial bo- 
juſes, with volatile ſalts, interpoſed 
at proper intervals. 

DECOCTUM FEBRIFUGUM, 
A febrifuge decoction. 

Take of 1 
Camomile flowers, dried, two 

ounces; 

Kali prepared, two drams; 

Water, three prats. 

Boil the water with the camomile 
flowers, till one pint of the li- 
onor be waſted ; then ſtrain out 
the remaining decoction, and diſ- 
ſolve in it the alkaline falt. 

In a thick viſcid late of the blood 
and juices, and obſtruttions of the ab- 
don inal viſcera, a quarter of a pint 
of the decoction, taken three or 
four times a day, has ſometimes 
removed intermittent fevers, after 
the Peruvian bark had been tried 
in vain, It is nearly ſimilar to the 
alkaline and diuretic infuſions de- 
ſeribed above. 

APOZEMA APERIENS. 
Aperient apoxem. 

Take of 

Rhubarb, 

Madder—each three drams ; 

Kali, two drams ; 

Water, three pints, 

oil them together for an hour, 

and having ſtrained out the de- 

caction, add to it three ounces 
of ſyrup of ginger. 

This promiſes to be a very power = 

Jul aperient and attenuating medicine, 

of great ſervice in i&ericel and hy 

1 caſes. The doſe is three 

"nces, which may be repeated 

Urice a day, E 
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DEcocruu ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent decoction. 

Take of | 
Tormentil root, one ounce ; 
Cinnamon, three drams ; 
Pomegranate peel, | 
Plaatane leaves — each half an 

ounce ; | 

Syrup of dry roſes, one ounce ; 

Water, three pints. 

Boll the water with the tormentil, 
granate peel, and plantane, till 
one pint be waſted, adding the 
cinnamon towards the end : then 
{train off the decoction, and mix 
with it che ſyrup. } 
The title of this preparation ſuf- 

ficiently expreſſes its virtues. The 

doſe, in fluxes where the morbid 
matter has been evacuated, and 
aſtringency is the only indication, 
is from one to four ouaces, three or 
four times a day. 
Drcocruu RARDANE., 
Decoction of burdect. 

Take of 
Burdock roots, two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram *; 
Water, three pints. 4 

Boil the water with the roots, ſo 
long, that the liquor, when 
ſtrained, may amount only to 
a quart ; to which add the vitri- 
olated tartar, 

This decoction is drunk to the 
quantity of a pint a day, as a nid 
aperient, diuretic, and faveetener, in 
ſcorbutic and rheumatic complaints. 

Decocrum HAMATOXYLI /cu 

CAMPECHENSE. 

X Decodtion of lag wood. 

Take of 
Shavings 

Ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two drams; 

Water, four pints. | 
Boil the water with the logwood 
till half the liquor be waſted, add- 

ing the cinnamon towards the 

end of the boiling ; then ſtrain 
out the decoction for uſe. 


of logwood, three 
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This is an agreeable mill re- 
Aringent, in diarrhœas and other 
Auxes, where ſtronger aſtringents 
would be improper or unſafe. It 
is given in the hoſpitals in doſes of 
a quarter of a pint, three or four 
times a day. It generally tinges 
the ſtools red, which has occaſion- 
ed ſome to be alarmed, as if the 
colour proceeded from a diſcharge 
of blood. The patient therefore is 
to be cautioned againſt any ſur- 
prize on that account. 

DEcocTuM DIURETICUM. 

Diuretic decoction. 


Take of 15 
Parſley or fennel roots, one 
ounce : 


Wild carrot ſeeds, three drams; 

Pellitory of the wall, half an 
ounce ; 

Raiſins, two ounces; 

Nitre, one dram ; 

Water, three pints. 

Boil the water with the roots, ſeeds, 
pellitory, and raiſins, ſo long, 
that there may be only two pints 
of liquor after ſtraining; in 
which diſſolve the nitre. 

Take of 2. 
Graſs roots, two ounces; 
Sorrel or wood-ſorrel leaves, 
one handful ; 
Tamarinds, one ounce and a 
half; 
Nitre, two drams; 
Barley-water, three pints. 

Boil the roots in the barley-water, 
till one pint of the liquor be 
waſted, adding towards the end 


the ſorrel, tamarinds, and nitre: 


then ſtrain out the apozem for uſe. 
Take of 1 
Marſhmallow roots, freſh, one 
pound ; 
Fennel roots, half a pound ; 
Nitre, half an ounce; | 
Water, one gallon. 
Boil the water with the roots, till 
one-fourth of the liquor be walſt- 
ed; then ſtrain off the remain- 
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ſtand till clear, the more efficacious 


though it may be totally melt 


ing decocti f i 
— =” „ 1 
Theſe cooling aperier+ 1: 

are uſed, like the nephene. — 

tion already deſcribed, as conn 

drink for promoting urine in _ 
diſeaſes. They may be taken with 
latety, and often with good effeg 
in inflammatory caſes, where the 
hot ſtimulating diuretics would be 
manifeſtly prejudicial. 
DEcocTuM CIncnons. 
Decoction of Peruvian bart, 


| Lond, 
Take of 


Peruvian bark, in powder, one 
ounce ; 
Water, one pint” and three 
Ounces, 
Boil them together for ten minutes 
in a Covered veſſel, and ſtrain 
the liquor whilſt hot. 
The propriety of boiling the bark 
in a cloſe veſſel, and for fo ſhort 2 
time, to thoſe who have obſerved 
the peculiar odour exhaled, added 
to what Beaumè has ſaid of its de. 
compolition and deſtruction by 
long boiling, will appear eri. 
dent. | 
This decoction ſhould be paſed 
only through a coarſe ſtrainer, and 
drunk whilſt turbid : if ſuffered to 


parts of the bark will ſubſide. Ve 
have formerly obſerved, that tht 
virtues of this drug conſiſt chief 
in its reſinous ſubſtance, which, 


out by the heat of boiling wateh 
remains only partially ſuſpended in 
that menſtruum. 
DECOCTUM GEOFFREK 
Decoction of the cabbage-bark 


Free. 


Edin. 
DECOC TUM MEZ EREl. 


Decoction of ſpurge olive. 
Edin. 
See GEOFFREAA and MEezEREUVYN 


in the Materia Medica. 
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DECOCTUM HELLEBORI 
ALBI. 


Decoction of white helleboree 


Lond. 


Take of 
White hellebore, powdered, one 


ounce ; 
Diſtilled water, two pints ; 
ReRified ſpirit of wine, two 
ounces by weight. 
Boil the hellebore 1n the water to a 
int; and when the liquor is cold 
and ſtrained, add the ſpirit. 

In defedations of the ſhin, particu- 
larly the tinea capitis, it is con- 
ſidered an efficacious remedy; but 
where the incruſtations are entire- 
Ir removed, leaving a tender ſkin, 
the ſolution ſhould be diluted. 
DECOCTUM SARSAPARIL- 

LA. 
Decoct ion of ſarſaparilla. 
Lond. 
Take of 

Sarſaparilla, ſliced, ſix ounces; 

Diſtilled water, eight pints. 

Macerate the ſarſaparilla with 
a heat of about 1952; then take it 
out and bruiſe it, and again mace- 
rite in the liquor for two hours. 
Then boil the liquor to four pints, 
preſs it out, and ſtrain. 

By this proceſs the medical pow- 
ers of the ſarſaparilla are fully ex- 
tracted: for which ſee Materia 
Medica, article SARSAPARILLA ; 
and its diaphoretic effect is ſaid 
to de obtained more readily when it 
is exhibited in form of decoction, 
than under any other. When given 
in venereal complaints after mercu- 
ry has failed, two pints, in divided 
doſes, has been given every twen- 
ty-four hours. | 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARIL. 
LE COMPOSITUM. 


Compound decoction of ſarſaparilla, 
d, 


Take of 


darſaparilla, cut and bruiſed, fix 
Ounces ; 


Bark of ſaſſafras root, 
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Shavings of guaiacum, 


Liquorice, bruiſed — each one 


ounce 

Bark of the root of mezereon, 

three drams ; 

Diſtilled water, ten pints, 
Macerate with a gentle heat for fix 

hours, then boil down to five 

pints, and towards the end of the 
boiling add the bark of the root of 
mezercon; and ſtrain the liquor. 

This decoction is given from 
four to eight ounces four times 
a day, in venereal nodes, &c. See 
Materia Medica, article MEZ E- 
REL RADICIS CORTEX.—A medi- 
cine which had a conſiderable fale 
under the name of the Lin Diet- 
Drink, is ſaid to be a decoction of 
three ounces of ſarſaparilla, half 
an ounce of mezereon, and two 
ounces of crude antimony, with 
liquorice, &c. boiled 1n ten pints 
to five of water. The efficacy of 
this medicine chiefly, it is ſuppoſed, 
depends upon the mezereon ; and 
it is thought every advantage may 
be obtained from a ſimple decoction 
of guaiacum, bardana, or althæa, 
impregnated in the manner above 
deſcribed with the mezereon, 

DeEcocTUM sEN EKR. 
Decoction of ſeneta. 
Take of 

Seneka, rattle- ſnake root, one 

ounce; 

Water, two pounds. 

Boil to one pound, and ſtrain. 

The virtues of this decoction will 
be eaſily underſtood by thoſe of the 
root from which it is prepared. See 
Materia Medica, article SNR“ 
K A. The doſe, in. hydropic caſes, 
and rheumatic or arthritic complaints, 
is two ounces, to be repeated three 
or four times a day, according to 
its effect. 

DzcoctTuM CATECHU TERRE 

Jaronica. 
Decoctiůon of Japan earth. 
Take of | 
Japan earth, two drams; 


— 
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Spirituons cinnamon water, 
Syrup of quinces —each two 
ounces 
Common water, one pint. 


Boil the common water with the 


Japan earth, till about one-fourth 
of the liquor be waſted ; then 
ſuffer the decoction to ſettle, and 
having poured off the clear part, 
add to it the ſpirituous water and 
the ſyrup. 

This decoction is a very agree- 
able and uſeful medicine i fluxes 
that are not critical or ſymptomatic, 
and in à weak lax flate of the in- 
teflines. A ſpoonful or two may 
be taken every hour, or oftener : 
thus managed, it produces much 
better effects than it larger doles be 

jven at once. | 
DECOCTUM PRO FOMENTO, 
formerly 
FOTUsS COMMUNIS. 
Decoction for fomentations. 
| Lond, 
Take of 

Abrotanum leaves, 

Sea wormwood tops, 

Camomile flowers—each, dried, 

one ounce z 

Bay leaves, dried, half an ounce ; 
Water, fix pints. 

Boil them a little, and ſtrain, 

It is left to the choice of the 
apothecary to take either the male 
or female abrotanum, that is ſouthern- 
wood, or lavender- cotton: which, 
though differing from one another 
in ſome reſpects, may be looked 
upon as fimilar with regard to the 

urpoſes for which this compoſition 
1s intended : nor indeed can either 
of them give much aſliftance to 
camomile flowers and worm wood. 
The uſe of this decoction is ex- 
preſſed in its title. Spirit of wine, 
which is commonly added in fo- 
mentations, is left to be directed by 
the preſcriber, in fucit: quantity as 
particular caſes may require. 

ECOCTUM COMMUNE pro 

. CLYSTERE,. 


Boil them together, and 


The common decoction for 
F 71100 d. ! 
— / Mer 
Take of 


Mallow leaves, dried 
Camomile flowers, Arjeg 9 
Sweet fennel ſeeds — each half 

an ounce; | 
Water, one pint, 

the decoction for uſe, _— 

The title of this decoction ſuf. 
ficiently expreſſes its uſe, as the 
baſis of glyſters. The ingredient; © 
ſhould be very lightly boiled, x 
leaſt the camomile flowers and fab 
nel. ſeeds not put in till towards the 
end, a part of the virtue of theſe 
being ſoon loſt by boiling. 

The Decoctum pro enemate of the 


preſent London Pharmacopcia co. 


mits the fennel ſeeds. 
DECOCTUM CHAMCEMELI, 
vu go 


DECOC TUM COMMUNE, 


Decoction of camomilt. 


Ediub. 

Take of 
Camomile flowers, one ounce; 
Coriander ſeed, half an ounce; 
Water, two quarts, 

Make them juſt boil, and thn 
ſtrain out the liquor. The vir: 
tues of the ingredients may be 
ſufficiently extracted alſo, by in. 
fuſing them for ſome hours in 
the boiling water. 

This decoction is intended to an. 
ſwer the purpoſes of both the fore 
going. It is leſs loaded with the 
ingredients than either, but 10: 
perhaps for that reaſon the {kl 
uſefuly | 

DECOCTUM ULI. 
Decoction of elm. 


Lond. 
Take of 1 
Freſn elm, the inner bark, bruik 
ed, four ounces; 
Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boil to two pints, and ſtrain. 
This is given, in cutaneous erup- 
tions, in doſes of from four ® 


eight ounces twice à day. 
medical virtues, in other com- 


laints alſo, * 
ca, article ULMt CORTEX IN TE- 


RIOR- 

Forus ANODYNUS, 
Anodyne fomentation. 

Take of | 
Garden poppy heads, one ounce ; 
Elder flowers, half an ounce; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them till one pint be waſted, 
and then ſtrain out the liquor 
for uſe. 

This fomentation is preſcribed 
for zumefied and inflamed parts, to 
abate the inflammation and pain. 
Whether the opiate matter in the 
poppy heads contribute much to 
this intention, may be queſtioned ; 
as the effects of the compoſition 
may be attributed perhaps more to 
the warm fluid ſoftening and re- 
laxing the ſkin, than to the part1- 
cular qualicies of the matters with 
which it is impregnated, 

Forus AROMATICUS, 
Aromatic fomentation. 


Tike of 

Cloves, 

Mace — each one dram; 

Red wine, one pint. 

Boil them a little, and ſtrain off the 
liquor. 

This preparation is intended not 
only as a mere topical application 
for external complaints, but like- 
wiſe for relieving the internal parts. 
The pains of the bowels which accom- 
pany dyſenteries and diarrhias, flatu- 
lent colics, uneaſineſs at the ftomach, 
and reachings to vomit, are frequent- 
ly abated by fomenting the abdo- 
men and region of the ſtomach with 
the warm liquor, is 

FoTus ROBORANS. 


Strengthening fomentation. 
Take of 'g g fomentation 


Oak bark, one ounce | 


Granate peel, half an ounce . 
Alum, two drams; 
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ter in whick red-hot iron has 
been ſeveral times quenched) 
three pints, 1 

Boil the water, with the oak bark 


and granate peel, to- the con- 


ſumption of one-third ; then 
ſtrain the remaining decoction, 
and diſſolve in it the alum, 
This is a ſtrong aſtringent liquor, 
in which intention it is directed 
both as a fomentation for frengthen- 
ing relaxed parts, and as an injection 
in the fluor albus. 
JUS VIPERINUM. 
Viper-broth, 

Take the middle-fized viper, freed 
from the head, ſkin, and inteſ- 
tines; and two pints of water, 
Boil them to a pint and a half; 
then remove the veſſel from the 
fire, and, when the liquor is 
grown cold, let the fat, which 
congeals upon the ſurface, if the 


viper was freſh, be taken off. 


Iuto this broth, whilſt warm, put 


a pullet of a moderate ſize, dran 


and freed from the ſkin and at 

the fat, but with the fleſh intire. 

Set the veſſel on the fire again, 

that the liquor may boil; then 

remove it from the fire, take out 
the chicken, and immediately 
chop its flefh into little pieces: 
put theſe into the liquor again, 
ſet it over the fire, and as ſoon 
as it boils up, pour out the broth, 
firſt carefully taking off the ſcum. 

Here all the circumſtances ſub- 
ſervient to the perfection of the 
broth, are carefully ſet down: and 
even plain chicken-broth, for the uſe of 
the fick, ought to be made in a fimilar 
MAnner. 

This ſeems to be one of the beſt 
preparations of the viper; all the 
benefit that can be expected from 
that animal being by this meang 
there obtained. It is very mutritions 
and reſtorative food : continued for 
a length of time, it has fometimes- 


Smith's forge water (that is, wa- 


g 


. 


done ſervice in Jeprous and other ob- 
inate cutaneous diſeaſes, The dried 
fleſh of the vipers, brought from 
abroad, 1s not at all ſuperior to the 
freſh vipers of our own country. 
The wines and tincture of the ani- 
mal, probably, have little virtue. 
The volatile ſalt, however ſtrong- 
ly recommended by ſome, does 
not appear to differ from that 
producible from every animal ſub- 
ſtance. 
MUCILAGO AMYLI. 
' Mucilage of Starch. 
Lond. Edinb, 

Take of 
Starch, three drams ; 

Diſtilled water, one pint, 
Rub the ſtarch, by degrees adding 

the diſtilled water, and then boil 

a little, "The college of Edin- 

burgh order four drams of ſtarch 

to a pint. 


MUCILAGO GUMMI ARA- 


BICI. 


Mucilage of gum arabic. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Gum arabic, four ounces; 
Boiling diſtilled water, eigh 
ounces by meaſure. 
Rub the gum with the water until 
it is diflolved. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Gum arabic, in powder; 
Boiling water each equal 
weights. : 
Digeſt, and frequently ſtir them, till 
the gum is diſſolved ; then ſtrain 
it through linen to clear it from 
' impurities. 

This mucilage is very uſeful in 
many operations in pharmacy, par- 
ticularly for uniting oleaginous and 
aqueous ſubſtances together. It is 
alſo a good demulcent, and may be 
given largely where ſuch remedies 
are wanted. 


| MUCILAGO GUMMI TRAG- 
| -_ ACANTHA. 
Mucilage of gum tragacanth. 
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Part Ill. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Tragacanth, powdered, half 10 
ounce; 


Diſtilled water, ten ounces. 
Macerate with a gentle heat until 
the tragacanth is diſſolved. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, powdered, one 
ounce. 


Boiling water, eight ounces, 
Macerate for twenty-four hour; 

then mix, diligently rubbine 

them that the gum may be dit: 

ſolved, and preſs the mucilave _ 

through a linen cloth, + 

The preference is given to this 
mucilage in the formation of tro. 
ches, and ſuch like preparations 
becauſe the gum is more adheſive 
than the baſes of the foregoing mu— 
cilages; and it is alſo preferable to 
them where much tenacity is te. 
quired, as in the ſuſpenſion of 
mercury and other ponderous bo. 
dies. 


MUCILAGO SEMINUM CY. 
DONTI MALI. 
 Mucilage of quince ſeeds. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Quince ſeeds, one dram ; 
Water, eight ounces by meaſure, 
Boil them over a flow fire for ten mi- 
nutes; then ſtrain through linen, 
This is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, 
of a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and 


a ligbt agreeable ſmell: in theſe 


reſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubllity 
in water, it differs from the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, to which 
ſome have ſuppoſed it ſimilar. It 
has another difference, to its diſad- 
vantage, being apt to grow mouldy 
in keeping. 
GELATINA CORNU CERVI. 
Jelly of lariſlorn. 

Take of 

Hartſhorn ſhavings, half a pound; 

Water, three quarts; 

White ſugar, ſix ounces; 


Orange 
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Mountain wine, 
int; 


a quarter of a 


(or lemon) juice, one 


ounce. A: 
Rail the hartſhorn with the water 


by a gentle heat in a glazed 


 Wheys. 


._ earthen veſſel, till two parts are 
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waſted ; ſtrain out the remaining 
liquor, add to it the other ingre- 
dients, and boil the whole over à 
gentle fire to the conſiſtence of 
a ſoft jelly. 


S'E © T. 8 


CRUM SOLUTIVUM, 


Laxative whey. 


AKE of 
Damaſk roſe buds, freſh, 


one ounce z 


Whey, two pints, . 
Steep them together for a night, and 
then ſtrain out the whey for uſe. 


Whey, 


thus impregnated with 


the virtues of the damatk roſe, ope- 
rates very gently by ſtool, and for 
this purpoſe is held by ſome in 
reat eſteem. Its action may be 
quickened, and its taſte rendered 


more agreeable, by the addition of 
a ſuitable proportion of cryſtals of 


tartar, 


SERUM SINAPEOS. 


Take of 


Mujlard whey. 


Muſtard ſeed, bruiſed, three 


[p00 


nfuls; 


Cows milk, two pints. . 
det the milk over the fire to boil, 
and add to it the muſtard ſeed ; 


that a 


from which the whey is to be 


curd may be formed, 


carefully ſeparated. 
This is not an inelegant form for 


the exhibition of muſtard ſeed; its 
pungency, and medicinal virtues 


dependin 
meaſure 
whey, 


g thereon, being in great 
communicated to the 


SERUM ALUMINOSUM, 
Alum whey. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Cows milk, one pint ; 
_ Alum, in powder, two drams. 
Boil them till the milk be curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
whey. 4 
This medicine is a ſtrong, though 
not very grateful, aftringent, It is 
given in immoderate uterine fluxes, 
and ſometimes in the diabetes, in 
which laſt intention it is recom- 
mended by Dr. Mead. The doſe 
is a quarter of a pint three or four 
times a day. It has been recom- 
mended alſo in intermittent fevers, 
the quantity above preſcribed to 
be taken before the approach of a 
fit, divided into different doſes ; 
but, in this diſorder, great caution 
is requiſite in the uſe of ſo ſtrong 
an aſtringent. 
SERUM SCORBUTICUM, 
Scorbatic hey, 
Lond, 
Take of 
Cows milk, one pint ; 
Scorbutic juices, a quarter of a 
pint. 
Boil them till the milk is curdled, 
and then carefully ſeparate the 
hey. 


This Whey may be uſed as com- 


mon drink in ſcorbutic caſes; the 


quantity above directed, at leaſt, 
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ought to be taken every day re 
conſiderable effect be exapolit % 
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VINEGARS. 


INEGAR extracts the virtues. 


of ſeveral medicinal ſubſtances 
in tolerable perfection; but at the 
ſame time its acidity makes a nota- 
ble alteration in them, or ſuperadds 
virtue of a diffetent kind; and 
hence it is more rarely employed 
in this intention, than purely aque- 
ous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some 
drugs, however, vinegar, for par- 
ticular purpoſes, excellently aſſiſts, 
or coincides with, as ſquills, gar- 


lick, ammoniacum, and others: 


and, in many caſes where this acid 
is it{clf principally depended on, it 
may be advantageouſly impregnat- 
ed with the flavour of certain ve- 
etables; moſt of .the odoriferous 
flowers impart to it their fragrance, 
together with a fine purpliſh or 
red colour; violets, for inſtance, if 
freſh parcels of them be infuſed in 
vinegar in the cold for a little 
time, communicate to the liquor a 
pleaſant flavour, and deep purpliſh 
ted colour. 
acids, added to watery infuſions or 
decoctions, generally precipitates a 
part of what the water had dit- 
_.. 
ACETUM COLCHICI. 


Vinegar of colchicum, or mea- 


| dew-ſaffron. 
Take of ; 


The recent root of colchicum, 


cut Tnto ſlices, one ounce ; 


- "Vinegar, one pound. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for 


- 


head-ach, &c. in which it has now 


Vinegar, like other 


U 


two days; then, after ſlight ex. 

preſſion, ſtrain. | 

This is ſeldom kept in the ſhops, 
and only prepared in common for 
forming the ſyrup or oxymel which 
bear its name; though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that in this form it might 
be employed with advantage. 


ACETUM ROSACEUM, 
Vigegar of Rojes. 
Take of 


Red roſes dried, one pound ; 
Strong vinegar, one gallon. 
Expoſe them to the fun in a cloſs 
veſſel, for forty days; and then 
ſtrain off the liquor. 
This is ſcarce otherwiſe made 
uſe of than for embrocating the 
head and temples in ſome kinds of 


and then been of ſervice.— It has 
alſo been uſed in certain cafes of 
ophthalmia ; but, in general, it re- 
quires dilution before application 
to that delicate organ. | 
ACETUM SCILLE. 
Vinegar of ſquills. 


ond, 

Take of 
Freſh-dried ſquills, one pound; 
Vinegar, fix pints; : 
Proof ſpirit of wine, half a pint 

Macerate the ſquills in the vinegar 
with a gentle heat, in a glaſs yel- 
ſel, for four and twenty hours; 

reſs out the liquor, and ſet i 
by till the feces have ſubſided; 
then pour it off, and add ſpitt- 
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1 ſhould ſeem moſt convenient 
to add the ſpirit before the vinegar 


is decanted; for by theſe means, 
the purification 13 accelerated and 


rendered more perfect, and the li- 
quor prevented from growing foul 
a ſecond time, which it is apt to do- 
upon the affuſion of the ſpirit, how- 
ever carefully it may have been de- 
purated belore. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


The root of dried ſquills, two 


ounces | 
Diſtilled vinegar, two pounds 
and a half; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
ounces. 
Macerate the ſquills with the vine- 
car eight days, and expreſs the 


and when the feces are ſubſided, 

pour off the liquor. 

Vinegar of ſquills is a medi- 
cine of great antiquity. We find 
in a treatiſe attributed to Galen, 
an account of its preparation, and 
of many particular virtues then 
acribed to it, It is a very powerful 
cemuant, aperient, and attenuant of 
tena10s juices + and hence is fre- 
quently uſed, with ſucceſs, in di/- 
"ders of the breaſt occaſioned by a 
wad of thick viſcid phlegm ; for pro- 
mtg urine in hydropic caſes, &c. 
ſte doſe of this medicine is from 


tics abound in the firſt paſſages, it 
may be given at firſt in a larger 
bole, to evacuate them by vomit. 
is moſt conveniently exhibited 
long with cinnamon or other 
greeable aromatic waters, which 
event the nauſea it would other- 
ae, even in {mall doſes, be apt to 
ccaſion. 
ACETU M1 PROPHYLACTICUM 
Proplylactic vine gar. 
| Paris, 
ake of 


wood, | 


Vinegars. 


vinegar, to which add the ſpirit; 


ram to half an ounce where cru- 


Freth tops of common worm- 
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Roman wormwood, 
Roſemary, 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Rue each one ounce and a half; 

Lavender flowers, dried, two 
ounces; 

Garlick, 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs—each two drams; 

Strong vinegar, eight pints. 


Digeſt them, by the heat of the 


ſun or a ſand- bath, in a matraſs 
cloſely ſtopt, for twelve days; 
then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain 
the liquor; and having after- 
wards filtered it, add half an 
ounce of camphor diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine. | | 
This compoſition is deſigned, as 
its title expreſſes, for an antipeſti- 
lential. It is ſaid that during the 


plague at Marſeilles four perſons, 


by the uſe of this preſervative, at- 
tended, unhurt, multitudes of thofe 
who were infected; that under 
colour of thoſe ſervices they rob- 
bed both the ſick and the dead; 
and that one of them being after; 
wards apprehended, ſaved himſel 
from the gallows by diſcovering 
the remedy, The preparation is 
hence called Vinaigre des quatre 
voteurs, the vinegar of the four 
thieves. It is not to be doubted, 
that vinegar impregnated with an- 
tiſeptic vegetables, will contribute 
greatly to prevent the effects of 
contagions air. | 
The following will anſwer all 
the purpoſes of this compoſition, 
and 1s much more elegant. 
ACETUM AROMATICUM, 
Aromatic winegar.' 
Take the tops of roſemary, 
Leaves of ſage, —of each four 
ounces; | 
Flowers of lavender, two ounces;' 
Cloves, two drams; ; 
To eight pounds, 


* 
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Macerate for four hours, expreſs 
the liquor, and ſtrain it. 
ACETUM THERIACALE. 

Treacle-vinegar, 

Edinb, 

Take of $2 

Edinburgh theriaca, deſcribed 
hereafter among the electuaries, 
one pound ; 

Strong vinegar, four pints. 

Digeſt them together, in a very 
gentle heat for three days ; and 
then ſtrain out the vinegar for uſe. 
This medicine has been greatly 

celebrated in acute and contagious 
diſeaſes, as a ſudorific and alexi- 
pharmic. Some have choſen to 
employ the vinegar as a vehicle, 
rather than as a menſtruum, for the 
theriaca ; in either caſe, it is in- 
diſputably, for ſundry purpoſes, an 
uſeful addition. To half an ounce 
by meaſure of the compoſition 
here preſcribed, there goes ſome- 
what more than half a grain of 
opium ; though it does not appear 
that the medicine has all the effect 
which might be expected from that 
article. 
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ACETUM TLTrHARO TRT IS 


Vinegar. of litharge, 


: . inb. 
Take of | | 
Litharge, triturated, half a pound; 
Strong vinegar, two pounds. 
Digeſt them together, frequently 
ſtirring the mixture with a wod. 
en rod, till the colour of blue 
be not changed by the vinegar; 
preſerve for uſe the clear liquor 
w hich 1s above the ſediment, 
This liquor is of the ſame nature 
with ſolutions of Ceruſa acetata, of 
which hereafter. It is only uſed 
externally, as a coſmetic, againſ 
cutaneous eruptions, redneſs, in. 
flammations, &c. But even here 
it is thought to be not void of dan. 
ger; and it has been alleged that 
there are examples of its continued 
uſe having occaſioned ſundry il 
conſequences. Of this, howerer, 
there ſeems to be much doubt; as 
the London college have received 
a fimilar compoſition, differing 
only in the proportions, into their 
Pharmacopceia, 


SECT. IV. 


MEDICATED WINES. 


HE original intention of me- 

dicated wines was, that me- 
dicines, which were to be conti- 
nued for a length of time, might 
be taken in the. moſt familiar and 
agreeable form; by theſe means, a 
courſe of remedies was complied 
- with, notwithſtanding the repug- 
nance and averſion which the ſick 
often manifeſt to thoſe dnectly 
. furniſhed from the ſhops: and 
kence the inferior ſort of people 
had their medicated ales, Never- 


theleſs, as vinous liquors excel 
lently extract the virtues of ſeveral 
: | . 
ſimples, and are not il! fitted * 
keeping, they bave been empioſe 
as officinal menſtrua alſo, and ſud- 
ſtances of the greateſt efficacy 3 
truſted in this form. As cat. 
pounds of water and inflamma" 
ſpirit, they take up ſuch a” 
vegetables and animals as are „ 
ble in thoſe liquors; though mal 
of them abound at the ſame 0 
with a mucilaginous 0! vilco 
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ce, which renders them leſs 
fectual menſtrua than purer mix- 
tutes of water and ſpirit. They 
contain like wiſe A ſubtile acid, 
wich ſomewhat further obſtructs 
their action on certain vegetable 
and ani nal matters, but enables 
then, in proportion to its quantity, 
to dilolve ſome bodies of the me- 
mllic kind, and thus impregnate 
themſelves with the corroborating 
virtues of ſteel, the alterative and 
emetic powers of antimony, and the 
noxious qualities of lead. 

To all the medicated wines, after 
they have been ſtrained, you may 
add about one-twentieth of their 
quantity of proof ſpirit, to pre- 
ſerve them from fermentation. 
They may be conveniently kept 
in the ſame kind of glaſs bottles 
that wines generally are for 
common uſes, which ſhould like- 
wile be corked with the ſame care. 

VINUM ALOES. 

Wine of aloes, 
Lond. 


ſubſtan 


Take of 
docotorine aloes, eight ounces; 
White canella, two ounces ; 
danth white wine, ſix pints ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
owder the aloes and canella ſe- 
parately; mix them, and pour 
on the wine; digeſt for fourteen 
days, now and then ſhaking 
them; and afterwards ſtrain. It 
vill be proper to mix a little 
clean white ſand with the pow- 
der, to prevent the moiſtened 
aocs from ſticking together. 

VINUM ALOETICUM ; 
vulgo 

TINCTURA SACRA. 

Vie wine, or Sacred tiuclure. 


Edin. 
Ake of 


docotorine aloes, one ounce; 
eller cardamom ſeeds, 
ger, —each one dram ; 
Palh white wine, two pounds. 
Elt for ſeven days, ſtirring it 


Wines. 


Take of 
_ Glaſs of antimony, powd 
one ounce; | 


X 2 
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now and then; afterwards ſtrain, 
Both theſe have been long in 
uſe, not only as cathartics for 
cleanſing the prime vie in does, 
from ſix drams to an ounce and an 
half, or more, in languid phleg- 
matic habits; but for ſtimulating 
the ſolids, warming the habit, pro- 
moting the catamenia and hæmor- 
rhoidal flux ; and by giving theni 
in ſmall doſes at proper intervals, 
they produce excellent effects as 
altèrants; proving at length pur- 
gative, and relieving coſtiveneſs 
for a 5 continuance than any 


other medicine. 
VINUM AMARUM, 


4 * 2 

GENTIANA COMPOSITUM. 

Bitter wine, 
Edinb, 

Take of 
Gentian root, half an ounce; - 
Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
Seville orange-peel, dried, two 

dirams; 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, four ounces; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pounds 
and a half. 

Firit pour on the ſpirit, and after 
twenty-four hours add tlie wine; 
then macerate for three days, 
and ſtrain. fm I 
This is a very uſeful and elegant 

ſtomachic medicine, as the wine is 

fully capable of extracting all the 
virtues of the different ingredients. 
VINUM ANTIMONIALE. 
Antimonial Mine. 
_ ”'” 

Take of | 

Vitrified antimony, powdered, 
one ounce ; | 
Spanifly white wine, a pint and 

„ 

Digeſt for twelve days, frequently 
ſtraining the wine through paper. 

Ediub. , 


red, 


* 
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Spaniſh | white wine, fifteen 
i ounces. 8 : 
Macerate for three days, ſtirring 


them now and then; and after- 


wards ſtrain the liquor through 
Paper. | 
However carefully the ſettling 
and decantation be performed, the 
filtration of the wine through pa- 
per appears to be neceſſary, leſt 
ſome of the finer parts of the glaſs 
mould chance to remain fuſpended 
in ſubſtance. It is not here, as in 
moſt other wines and tinctures, 
where the matter left undiſſolved by 
the menſtruum is of little conſe- 
quence : the antimonial glaſs, after 
the action of the wine, continues as 
virulent as ever, and capable of im- 
,Pregvating freſh parcels of the li- 
quor as ſtrongly as the firſt, and 
tnis, in appearance, inexhauſtibly; 
yet, after thirty repeated infuſions, 
it has been found ſcarce ſenſibly di- 
miniſhed in weight. D 
The antimonial wine poſſeſſes 
the whole virtues of that mineral, 
and may be ſo doſed and managed, 
as to periorm all that can be ef— 
feed by any antimonial prepara- 
tion: with this advantage, that, as 
the active part of the antimony is 
here already diffolved and rendered 
miſcible with the animal funds, its o- 
peration is more certain. Given 
from ten to fifty or ſixty drops, it acts 
generally as analterativeand diaphore- 
tie; in larger doſes, acadlurctieand ca- 
thartic : whilſt three or four drams 
prove for the moſt part v/o/-ntly 
emetic. It has been chiefly uſed in 
this laſt intention, in ſome manzacal 
and apoplectic caſes: and hence gain- 
ed the name of emetic wine. 
VINUMANTIMONII 
TARTARISATI. 
Wine of tariariſed antimony. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Tartariſed antimony, two ſcru- 
ples; 
Boiling diſtillec water, two 
ounces by meaſure; 
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Spaniſh white wine, e 

Diſſolve the tartariſed — in 
boiling water, and then add the 
wine, . 

_ Here appears a very conſiderable 
difference in the proportion of the 
active ingredients in each of theſ. 
laſt compoſitions. In- that of tie 
London college, each ounce of the 
menſtruum contains four grains 
Of the Edinburgh, the ſame quan. 
tity of the menſtruum only twg 
Hence this ſhould, in preſcribing, 
be attended to; for one ounce of 
the Edinburgh wine may he cm. 
ployed for procuring full vomitin 
whilſt the ſame quantity of the Lon. 
don would be much too powerful, 


jects, | 

The vinum antimonii, and the gi. 
num antimonii tartariſati, are often 
ſubſtituted one for the other; but 
the latter will, in many very com. 
mon caſes of extemporaneous pr. 
{cription, be decompoſed, where 
the firſt would not be liable to any 
ſuch objection, 

* VINUM E TARTARO AV 

| TIMONIALI. 
Enmetic tartar-wiits 
Ed ub. 

This is made by diſſolving tren. 
four grains of emetic tartar iu ons 
pound of white wine. 

VINUM FERRI. 
Steel-cvine. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Tron filings, four ounces: | 
Spaniſh white wine, four pia. 
Macerate without heat for a mont 
frequently ſhakingygt ; and ſtrall: 
| or 
Take of | 
Iron filings, three ounces; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Rheniſh wine, two pints: F 
Digeſt them together for twem 
days, frequently baking. 
ſel; and then pats the 
through a filter. 


. | N tf 
Both theſe wines are ſufacienty 
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elegant ones. Rheniſh is an excel- 
lent menſtruum for ſteel, aud dif- 
ſolyes a conſiderable quantity of it; 
and the cochineal imparts a fine Co- 
our, 
Steel wine is a very uſeful pre- 
ration of this metal, and fre- 


quently exhibited in chlorotie and 


other ind:ſprſitions where chal ybeates 
are proper. Boerhaave recom mends 
ideas one of the nobleſt medicines 
he was acquainted with, for pro- 


moting that power in the body by 


which blood is made, when weak- 
ened by a bare debility of the over- 
relaxed ſolids, and an indolent, 
cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of the 
vices: for in this caſe, ſays he, no 
virtue of any vegetable or animal 
ſubſtance, no diet nor regimen can 
effect that which is effected by 
iron: but it proves hurtful, where 
the vital powers are already too ſtrong, 
whether this proceed from the flu. 
ids or the ſolids. The doſe is from a 
cram to half an ounce ; which may 
be repeated two ox three times a day. 

Some direct ſolutions of iron, 
made -1n wine or other vegetable 
cid, to be evaporated to the con- 
bitence of an extract, under the 
te of ExTRacTuMm Maris. 
Ihe ſe preparations have no advan- 
ge, in point of virtue, above the 
vmmon chalybeates; though in 
one forms, that of pills in particu- 
a, they may be rather more com- 
nomouſly exhibited, than moſt of 
5 oſicinal chalybeates of equal 
"cy, They may be made into 


4 


ils by themſelves, and are tena- 


dus enough to reduce other ſub- 
lances into that form. 


V] NUM IPECACUANHE, 
Wine of i pecacuauba. 
Lond. ; ; 
ike of 


Ipecacuanha, bruiſed, two ounces; 
opanſh white wine, two pints, : 
cette without heat, and ſtrain. 
LINCTURA IPECACU- 
| ANHA; 
Titre of ipecacuaula. 


Mines. 


* 


| Edinb. 
Take of | 
Ipecacuanha in powder, 
Ounce z 
Spaniſh white wine, fifteen 
ounces. | 


one 


After three days' digeſtion, let the 


tincture be filtered ſor uſe. 

Both theſe wines are very mild 
and ſafe emetics, and equally ſer- 
viceable, in dy/oateries alſo, with 
tlie ipecacuanha in ſubſtance ; this 
root yielding nearly all its virtues 
both to the Spaniſh white wine 
here ordered, as it does a good 
ſnare of them even to aqueous li- 
quors. The common duſe is an ounce, 
more or le, according to the age 
and ſtrength of the zpatient. The 
college of Edinburgh added former- 
ly a ſcruple of cochineal, which 
imparts a fine red colour to the li- 
quor. This article is now omitted, 
on a complaint, that the red colour 
of the matters evacuated ſome- 
times alarmed the patient, as if it 
proceeded from a diſcharge of 
blood. - 


 VINUM VIPERINUM. 
Viper .wine. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Dry vipers, two ounces; +« 

Mountain, three pints. 
Macerate with a gentle heat for a 

week, and then ſtrain off the 

wings... 

It has been diſputed, whether 
live or dry vipers are preferable for 
making this medicine. Such as are 
moderately and newly dried, are 
perhaps the moſt eligible, fince by 
exticcation they ſeem to loſe only 
their phlegmatic or aqueous parts. 
Whether they communicate to the 
wine, either when uſed freſh or 
dry, ſo much virtue as. they are 
ſuppoſed to do, is greatly to be 
doubted. 
der this name have bcen highly ce- 


lebrated, as reftoratives in debilities 


and decays of conſtitutiou; but what 
vutues of this kind they poſſeſſed, 
n 8 
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3160 PHARMACEUTICAL 
wereſupplied chiefly from other in- 
gredients. | 

VINUM MILLEPEDARUM. 

| Wine of millepedes. 
| Edinb. 
Take of 2 
Live millepedes, bruiſed, two 
ounces; 
Rheniſh wine, one pound. 
Infuſe them together for ſeven days, 
and afterwards preſs the liquor 
through a ſtrainer. 

This wine has been commended 
as an admirable cleanſer of all the 
viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice, and obſtruftions of the kid- 
neys or urinary paſſages, of excellent 
ſervice in almoſt all chronical diſtem- 
pers, even in ſcrophulous and ſtru- 
mous ſwellings, and in defluxions 
of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 
who expected theſe extraordinary 
virtues from it, have often been 
deceived; and, at preſent, there 
are few who have any great depen- 
dence on it. It is directed to be 
given from half an ounce to two 
ounces. 

VINUM CEPHALIC UM. 
Cephalic æuine. 
Take of ; 
Wild valerian root, four ounces ; 
Virginian ſnake-root, one ounce ; 
Roſemary tops, half an ounce; 
French white wine, ſix pints. 


P geſt them together for three days, 


and then filter the tincture. 
This preparation promiſes to be 
aà medicine of conſiderable utility 
as a cephalic, that is, in diſorders 


of the nervous ſyſtem, wherein the 


membranes of the brain are often 
principally affected, as in wertiginors, 
epileptic, and paralytic complaints. 
Here it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, though fome of the di- 
ſtilled waters, to be treated of 
hereafter, receive many ſupernu- 
merary ingredients, without any 
._ conſiderable injury to the produce; 


yet in medicines prepared by in- 


fuſions it is far otherwiſe, Fer 
there, ingredients, which give no- 


thing over, do little harm. 
all thoſe commonly — bun 
infuſions communicate ſomething 
to the menſtruum; fo, if ſu : 
fluous ones be admitted, they = p 
the liquor with an uſeleſs — 
_—_ 8 in it the place that 
ought to be poſſeſſe 
* 4 © by the nor 
VINUMCEPHALICUN 
PURGANS, 
Pur Th cephalic qvine, 
This 1s 6 IF bo adding to the 
foregoing, of | 
Senna, two ounces; 
Black hellebore roots, one ounce: 
French white wine, two pints, | 
Purgatives are often very nece. 
ſary additions to medicines of the 
foregoing claſs. Thoſe here made 
choice of are well adapted to tle 
purpoſe, and in fuch quantity asto 
make the wine gently laxative in 
doſes of two ounces. 
VINUM RHABARBARI, 
Wine of rhubarb. 
' Loud. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, fl:ced, two ounces and 
a half; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, bruiſec 
half an ounce; 
Saffron, two drams ; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pints; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, eight ouncth 
Macerate without heat for ten dajy 
and then ſtrain. 
VINUM RHEIT. 
Wine of Rhubarb, 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
Canella alba, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, two ounces; 


fiſtten 


Spaniſh white wine, 
Ounces. 
Macerate for ſeven days, znd 
ſtrain. | 


Either of theſe is a warm, if 


dial, laxative medic) 4 „ uſed * 
ly in avealne/s of the froma'® : 
bowels, and ſome kinds of lisa 


for evacuating the Medi ei, 


Chap- III. 


thenin the tone of the wiſ- 
e Ty — be given from half 
a ſpoonful to three or four ſpoon- 


is. or more, according to the cir- 
— of the diſorder, and the 
purpoſes they are intended to an- 


er. . 
VINUM AD STOMACHICOS. 
Stomachic Wines 
Edinb, 
Take of a 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Gentian root—each one ounce 

and a half; 

peruvian bark, in powder, two 

ounces; | 

Curaſſao oranges, one ounce z 

Iron filings (to be tied up in a 

bag) three ounces ; 

Spaniſh white wine, one gal- 

lon, "4 
Digeſt for the ſpace of three days, 

and then filter the tincture. 

This tincture may likewiſe be made 
without the iron. 

This wine is a very efficacious 
medicine in weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach and chylopoietic organs, and 
in a lax flaccid ſtate of the viſcera 
in general. 

VINUM NICOTIANE. 
Tobacco-· auiue. 
Take of | 

Dried leaves of the beſt Virginia 

tobacco, one ounce ; 

Spaniſh white wine, one pound. 
Macerate for four days, and then 

ſtrain. 

Ihe preſent formula ſeems to be 
the beſt mode for adminiſtering the 
tobacco internally; for it extracts 
more fully che active parts of the 
tobacco than either water, or ſpirit, 
ſeparately. The doſe is ſimilar to 
that given when infuſed in either 
ot the above menſtrua. See Mat. 
Med. Art. Nicotiana. 

VINUM SCILL A. 
Take of Squil] wine, 


Dried ſquills fliced, one qunce ; 
Ginger, one dram ; e 


Wines. 3 | 
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French white wine, two pounds, 
Macerate for three days, and then 

ſtrain. 1 f 

As the active properties of the 
ſquill are fully extracted by the 
wine, and a cordial virtue joined 
with it by the addition of the ginger, 
which is a good corrector, and, by 
preventing its immediate action on 
the primæ viæ, aſſiſt in determin- 
ing it more freely to the kidneys, 
or other excretory organs, where 
it is more wanted to exert its 


power. 
VINUM OPII; 
| formerly 
TINC PURA THEBAICA. 
Wine of opium. 
Take of | 

Strained opium, two ounces z 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves,—each one dram 
Spaniſh white wine, one pint. 
Macerate without heat for a week, 
and then filter the tincture 

through paper. 

This 1s the LIQUID LAUDANUM 
of SYDENHAM, with the exchange 
of Canary wine for Mountain, and 
the omiſſion of an ounce of fat- 
fron; and was the tin&ura thebaica, 
or liquid laudanum, of the old 
London Pharmacopceia, The aro- 
matics in the form above are in ſo 
ſmall quantity, that the preſcriber 
can ſcarce expect any confiderable 
effect from them, the proportion of 
each that goes to a grain of opium, 
amounting to no more than the ſix- 
teenth part of a grain, Even theſe 
minute proportions, however, are 
in good meaſure ſufficient to take 
off the ill odour of the opium, 
which ſeems to be all that is intend»- 
ed by them. 3 . 

The principal advantages of ex- 
hibiting opium in this form are, 
that by being already diſſolved it 
exerts itſelf the ſooner in the 
body; and that by ſome perſons, 
liquids gre more ' commodiouſly * 
taken, _ a bolus or pill. The 


- 
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caſe, 


— — 


nervous ſyflem. 


common doſes of the tincture are 
from teu drops to forty, fifty, or more, 
according to the exigencies of the 
It were to be wiſhed that the 
doſe could be more exactly aſcer- 
tained, by. weight or meaſure; as 
the drops may, according to dH- 


ferent circumſtances, vary in quan- 


tity, though in number the ſame ; 
and as an error therein may, in 
ſome caſes, be of miſchievous con- 
ſequence. Taventy drops contain, at 
a medium, about one grain of opium, 
or rather ſo much as that quantity 
of wine will extract from one grain; 
for the liquor does not diſſolve the 
whole ſubſtance of the opium, nor 
15 the ſolution equivalent, in its ef- 
fect, to the full quantity of opium 
employed in it. 

A liquid opiate, free from the in- 
conveniences here complained of, 


will be deſcribed under the head of 


Spirituous Tiuctures. 
VIN UM AROMATICUM. 
= Aromatic wine. 
Take of 


Cloves, 

Ginger, —each half an ounce; 

- Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs, —each one ounce; 
Spaniſh white wine, ſix pints. 

Beat the ſpices into a coarſe pow- 
der, and ficep them in the wine 

for ſome days; then paſs the li- 

quor through a ſtrainer. 

This wine is a very high cordial, 
and greatly commended tor war 
ing the habit and ftrengthening the 
It is ſo hot of the 
ſpices as to require being diluted for 
uſe, and to be taken only in ſmall 
quantities at a time. Mixed with a 
little lemon juice, and a large pro- 
portion of milk, it Forms @ fleaſaut 
aud uſeful whey in low fevers. 

/INUM ANTISCORBUTICUM, 
Antiſcoroutic wine, 


Take of 
Leaves of Buckbean, 
Water-creſſes, 
Brocklime, 


7 
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Dittander, 
Scurvy-graſs, 
Jack-by-the-bedoe, 

Roots of horſeradiſh, —eac}; ond 

ounce ; | 

Florence orris, two drams- 

pa white wine, halt a gal. 

on. 

The herbs and roots, all freſh ga. 
thered and cut tmall, are to de 
ſteeped in the wine, in a veſſel 
very cloſely ſtopt, for twenty. 
four hours ; after which the wine 
is to be filtered for uſe. 

This compoſition is not ill con. 
trived for anſwering the purpoſe 
expreſſed by its title; though ſome 
of the ingredients are not unex. 
ceptionable, An ounce of the be- 
baceous brooklime is altogether in. 
fignificant in half a gallon of au 
infuſion of ſuch powerful materi. 
als; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther the freſh orris root communi. 
cate any of its virtues to the l. 
quor. The roots of the Florentine 
as well as of the common onis, 
raiſed in our gardens, are, while 
freſh, ſtrong purgatives; but their 
purgative matter is ſo little di. 
poſed to ſolution in watery men- 
ſtrua, that it ſeparates from tlie ex- 
preſſed juices and ſettles to the bot- 
tom. In drying they change ther 
nature; and the Florentine ſpecles, 
in a dry ſtate, might be an uſeful 
addition for giving an agreeabie 
flavour to the wine. The flavour 


which this root communicates to 


vinous liquors, greatly reſembles 
that of raſpberries. 
VINUMu SCORBUTICUM, 
Scorbutic wine. 
Take of 


Garden ſcurvy-graſs, one hand: 
ful 5 | 

Horſeradiſh root, ſcraped, halt 
an ounce ; 

Winter's bark, two drams; 

Spaniſh white wine, two 7 

Let them ſteep together in the cc. 
for three days. 
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This wine is ſo far impregnated 
with the virtues of the ingredients, 
a5 to do conſiderable ſervice 11 ſeorbu- 
e habits. It is uſed chiefly in the 
ſprings in the quantity of a com- 
mon wine-glaſs, tWO or three times 
1 dy. Though ſar more ſimple 
than the preceding, it is not per- 
haps leſs efhcacioue. 5 

VixUuM SCORBUTICUM 
MuNTINGIT. 
Murtingius s ſcorbutic Wine. 

Take of 
The roots of the greater water- 

dock, ſix ounces; 

Gentian root, 

Liquorice, 

Cinnamon, 

Black pepper, 

Mace, - each three ounces 

Latfron, two ounces; 

Mountain wine, fixteen pints; 

Strong vinegar, four pints 3 

Yolks of three freſh eggs. 

Reduce the roots and ſpices into a 
croſs powder, and pour on them 
the wine, vinegar, and yolks of 
cage. Digeſt the whole in a cloſe 


vellel, with a gentle warmth, for 


three days; and then ſtrain out 
tne liquor for uſe, 

The author of this compoſition 
commends it as a medicine of in- 
ilüble elicacy againſt 7znweterate 
woe, and all kinds of ſcorbutic 
lui, particularly ſuch as are 
M accompanied with a fever Or in- 
m14on ; even palſies, and the 
cdl lues, he ſays, have yielded 
it, The doſe is from three to ſix 
les, to be taken in the morning 
al empty ſtomach, and conti- 
for tourteen or twenty days, 

/ 


alle to be mixed with the Pa- 
ns common drink, which he 
ects to be either good Rheniſh 
ve, or found malt liquors not 
new, If the patient complains 
cat, dryneſs, a violent cough, 


outumption, the black pepper is 


Fines. 


longer: ſome quantity of it is 


* l 
re there are auy ſymptoms of - 


ordered to be omitted, and the li- 
quorice increaſed in its room to fix 
ounces. . 
A compojſition differing from the 
above only in the omithon of vine- 
gar, and employing ſpirit of wine 
tor the menſtruum, is ſaid to have 
come into eſteem at Paris, againft 
the gout. | 
VIN Un FEBRIFUGUM. 
Febrifuge wine. 


Parts, 

Take of 

Peruvian bark, in powder, two 

ounces z | 

Rough red wine, two pints. 
Digeſt them together in a circula- 

tory veſſel, with a moderate heat, 
for forty-eight hours, occaſion- 
ally ſhaking the veſſel : then ſuf- 

fer the whole to cool, and paſs 

the wine through a ſtrainer. 

This is the preparation of bark 
made uſe of by fir Robert Tabor 
or Talbot (an Engliſh gentleman 
reſiding in France) who was one 


of the firſt that retrieved the cha- 


rater of the medicine itſelf, at the 
time that ſome ill conſequences 
following its imprudent uſe had 
brought it into diſeſteem. He kept 
this preparation a ſecret, till Lewis 


XIV. purchaſed it for a confider- 


able ſum, and communicated it to 
the public. It was not however 
the preparation, but a proper me- 
thod of managing the medicine, 
upon which the ſucceſs of his prac- 


tice depended. It appears from ex- 


perience, that this wine is leſs cer- 
tain in the cure of agues, than the 
bark given in ſubſtance; nor is it 
equal, in this intention, for gene- 


ral uſe, to the watery infuſion ; 


the wine preventing its being taken 
ſo freely as is in many cafes requi- 
ſite. It nevertheleſs has it uſes, 
in thoſe intermittent fevers <vhere @ 
large quantity of the bark is not ne- 
ce/ary ; and is particularly ſervice- 
able in a laxity and debility of the fo - 
mach and jnte/tines. 
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VIN U GUAIACINUM. 
Guaiacum Wines 
Take of 


Guaiacum wood, 
Yellow ſaunders, — each two 
Ounces z 
Orange peel, dried, 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, — each 
one ounce ; | 

Spaniſh white wine, one gallon. 
Let them ſteep together for a week, 

and then ſtrain out the wine for 

ule. | 

This is a moderately warm and 
corroborating wine. It is uſed in 
nervous weakneſſes, in decays of con- 
ftitution from cold pituitous humours, 
and proves an uſeful preſervative 
againſt rheumatic and arthritic com- 
plaints, Two ounces, or an ordi- 
nary wine glaſs, may be taken two 
or three times a day, and continued 
for a month or two. 


Vid un GUATACINUM cyy 
Wenke 
as me With hellebore, 
A wood, 
ack hellebore r 
ounces; _—_— 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
Orange peel, dried, —each one 
ounce ; 
Spaniſh white wine, four pints 
Let theſe ingredients ſteep together 
for a week or longer, and then 
{train out the wine for uſe. 
From the warm ſtimulating, de. 
obſtruent qualities of this wine, i 
may be uſed, to good advantage 
iu cold phlegmatic habits, where the 
humours ſtagnate in the remote vel. 
ſels, and where there is a diſpoftin 
to gouty, rheumatic, or hydropic 4 . 
orders. It is to be taken chiety 
over night, in ſuch ſmall doſes 2 
not to run off by ſtool. 


— 


MEDICATED ALES. 


EDICATED ales are intend- 

ed as diet drinks in chroni- 

cal indiſpoſitions. There are two 
ways of impregnating walt-liquors 
with the virtues of medicinal ſub— 
ſtances; macerating the ſubject in 
the liquor after the fermentation is 
completely finiſhed ; and ferment- 
| Ing it along with the liquor, or at 
leaſt adding it towards the end of 
the fermentation, that, by the reſo- 
lutive power of that procefs, its 
texture may be opened, and its me- 
dicinal parts more fully extracted. 
Neumann obſerves, that the active 
owers of many vegetables are not 
only effectually extracted, but ex- 
tended as it were, by fermentation: 
that ſo much pounded nutmeg as 
will lie on the point of a knife, 
gives a flavour to a large vat of 


- 
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fermenting ale: whereas, when ti 
fermentation is finiſhed, the quats 
tity of liquor to which it gives 
like impregnation, is comparative 
inconſi derable. 


CEREVISIA AMARA, 
Bitter. ale. 
Take of 
Gentian root, 
Lemon peel, freſh, — each fol 
OUNCES ; 

Long Pepper, one ounce; 
Ale, one gallon. | 
Let them ſteep together, witholt 

heat. , b 

This is an agreeable bitter „ 
machic ale, much ſuperior © „ 
common purls, or any of the 7 
poſitions of this kind in the ex 
porang&ous recips Writers. 


Chap. III. 


CEREVIsTIA APERIENS, 
Aperient ale. 
e of 

3 ſeed, 

Ounces : | | 
Long birthwort root, fix onnces ; 
Leſſer centaury tops, two Ounces z 
gavin tops, one OUNCE 3 
New ſmall ale, ten gallons. : 
This is an uſeful, aperient diet- 

drink in cachectic and chlorotic in- 
diſpoſitions, and in all caſes where 
ohſtructions begin to form in the 
viſcera, It is to be taken to the 
quantity of half a pint at a time, 
twice a day. 
CEREVISIA BUTLERT, 
Dr. Butler's ale. 

Take of 
Betony, 
dage, 

Agrimony, 

Garden ſcurvy-graſs, 

Roman wormwood, —each three 
handfuls ; 

Elecampane roots, 

Horſeradiſh roots, each four 

Ounces } 

New ale, four gallons, 

The herbs and roots are to be put 
in a bag, and hung in the ale 
while it works. | 
This liquor. has ſo far obtained 

among the common people, as to 

have been frequently made and 
ſold in public houſes. It is uſed in 
the ſpring, for purifying the blood, 
and preventing ſcorbutic diſorders. 
CEREVISIA CEPHALICA, 
Cephalic ale, 
Take of 4 2806 


Wild valerian root, ten ouuces; 

Multard-ſeed, whole, ſix ounces ; 
irgluian ſnakeroot, two ou nces; 
\ofemary, or ſage, three ounces; 
New imall ale, ten gallons. 
The ingredients of this compo- 
tion are all of the warm and ſti- 
Arg kind ; and conſequently 
rea et, the nervous y tem, 
"a Promote the circulation of the 


nds, In palſies, epilepfies, and ver- 


unbruiſed, ten 


Ales. ; 


mon drink. | 
CEREVISIA DIURETICA., 
Diuretic ale. 
Take of 1. 
Muſtard-ſeed, whole, £ 
Juniper berries, — each eight 
ounces; | | 
Wild carrot ſeeds, three ounces; 
Common wormwood,two ounces; 
New ſmall ale, ten'gallons, 


Take of 3. 
Broom-tops, | 
Muſtard - feed, — each fixteen 
Ounces z | 


Flower-de-luce roots, 2 

Sharp-pointed dock roots, - each 
twelve ounces; | 

Winter's bark, 

Elder bark, 

Wild carrot ſeeds, 

Juniper berries, — each twe 
pounds; 

New ale, twelve gallons. 

In hydropic caſes, and corpulent 


ſeorbutic habits, theſe aperient and 


diuretic liquors are very uſeful 
diet-drinks. Half a pint of either 
may be taken two or three times a 
day. 

CEREVISIA AD SCORBUTICOS, 


'Scorbutic ale. 
Take of 
Horſeradiſh root, freſh, one 
pound; 
Sharp- pointed dock roots, half 
a pound : 


Canella alba, two ounces 

Buckbean leaves, freſh, eight 

ounces: ordried, three ounces; 

New ſmall ale, ten gallons. 

In ſcorbutic diſorders, and impuri- 
ties of the blood and juices, this li- 
quor, uſed as common drink, ge- 
nerally does ſervice. All the ins 

redients are very effectual for the 
intention, and well ſuited to the 
form. If the ſharp- pointed dock 
roots were exchanged for thoſe of 
the great water dock, the compo- 


ſition would be ſtill more powerful. 
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tigoes, ſome benefit may be expect- 
ed from this liquor uſed as com- 


ECTIFIED 5sp1Rr1T or WINE 
\ #s the direct menſtruum of the 
reſins and e/Jential oils of vegetables; 
and. totally extracts theſe active 
principles from ſundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water 
either not at all, or only in part. 7: 
di fJolves likewiſe the ſcbcet ſaccharine 
matter of vegetables; and, generally, 
thoſe parts of animal bodies in which 


their peculiar ſmells and taſtes refrac.. 


The virtues of many vegetables 
are extracted almoſt equally by water 
and rectißed ſpirit ; but in the wa- 
tery and ſpirituous tinctures of 
them there is this difference, that 
the active parts, in the watery ex- 
tractions, are blended with a large 
proportion of inert gummy matter, 
on which their ſolubility in this 
menſtruum in great meaſure de- 
pends, while rectifed ſpirit extracts 
them almoſt pure from gum. 
Hence, when the ſpirituous tinc- 


tures are mixed with watery liquors, 


a part of what the ſpirit had taken 
up from the ſubje& generally ſepa- 
rates and ſubſides, on account of 
its having been freed from that 
matter which, being blended with 
it in the original vegetable, made it 
folubie in water. This, however, is 
not univerſal; for the active parts 
of ſome vegetables, when extracted 
by rectified ſpirit, are not precip1- 
tated by water, being almoſt equal- 
ly diſſoluble in both menſtrua. 
ReRified ſpirit may be tinged by 
vegetables of all colours, except 
blue. The leaves of plants in ge- 
neral, which give out but little of 
their natural colour to watery. li- 


quors, communicate to ſpirit the 


whole of their green tincture, which 
for the moſt part proves elegant, 
though not very durable. 
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SpPIRITUoYs TINCTURES. 


1t will heighten the colour as much 


Acids generally weaken it; unlel 
called dulcified ſpirit. 


Take of 


- Diſtilled water, 


oy 


Fixt alkaline ſalts deepen ts cal, 
of ſpirituous tinctures; and hence 
have been ſuppoſed to promote the 
diſſolving power of the menſiruy;; 
though this does not appear fivm 
experience: in the trials that have 
been made to determine this or 
no more was found to be taken 
up in the deep-coloured tinQures, 
than in the paler ones, and often 
not ſo much; if the alkali be added 
after the extraction of the tinctur, 


as when mixed with the ingredient; 
at firſt, Nor 1s the addition of 
theſe ſalts, in making tincture, 
uſeleſs only, but likewiſe prejudi. 
cial, as they, in general, injure the 
flavour of aromatics, and ſuperadd 
a quality ſometimes contrary to 
the intention of the medicine. Vo- 
latile alkaline ſalts, in many cales, 
promote the action of the {pirit, 


when the acid has been previouſly 
combined with che vinous ſpirit in. 
to a compound of new qualit, 


TINCTURA ALOES, 
Tin: ure of alzs. 


Lond. 


Socotorine aloes, powdered, hal 
an ounce ; 

Extract of liquorice, one out 
and a half ; 


Proof | ſpirit, — of each &y'! 
dodunces by mealure. 
Digeſt in a ſand- bath, occa! 
\ onally ſhaking the veſſel, u 
the extra is diſſolved; tied 

ſtrain. | 
Where the aloes is wiſhed toe 
exhibited alone in a fluid ſtate, '- 


. . 45 106 
formula is one of the bell; “ 


occall» 


ff 
extract of liquorice does no more 


than promote the ſuſpenſion of the 
| and covers in ſome degree 
the difagreeable taſte of the aloes. 


TINCTURA ALOES COMPO- | 
f SITA ; 


* 
5 


formerly 
ELIXIR ALOES. 
Compound tincture of aloes. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
dotfron, — of each three ounces; 
Fincture of myrrh, two pints. 
Digelt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
TINCTURA GENTIANZ 
COMPOSTTA ; 
| formerly 
TINCTURA AMARA. 
Compound tinture of gentian. 
Lend. Edinb. N 
Take of 
Gentian root, ſliced and bruiſed, 
two ounces; 
Exterior peel of Seville orange, 
dried, one ounce; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, bruiſed, 
half an ounce ; FAN 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain, 
This is a very elegant ſpirituous 
bitter. As the preparation 1s de- 
honed for keeping, lemon-peel, an 
excellent ingredient in the watery 
bitter infuſions, has, on account 
ot the periſhableneſs of its flavour, 
no place in this. The cardamom 
leeds are here a very commodious 
Ingredient, as in this ſpirituous 
menſtruum they are free from the 
inconvenience with which they are 
attended in other liquors, of ren- 
gering them untranſparent. The 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia has a 
compofition fimilar in intention to 
un under the title of vs 
ELIXIR STOMAGHICUM, 
Stomachic elixir, 


Edinb, 


= 


Take of 
Getian root, two Ounces; - 


Spirituous 


with the intention. 


% 


Tintineer .. -- _ 5 


Curaſſao oranges, one ounce ; 


Virgiman ſnakeroot, half an 


ounce | 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
French brandy, two pints. 
Let them ſteep for three days, and 
then filter the elixir. . | 


This elixir differs from that of 


former editions, in the ſubſtitution 
of Curaſſao oranges to freſh oran 

peel, and in the addition of half 
an ounce of Virginian ſnakeroot. 
The ' firſt is a grateful aromatic 


bitter, and the latter ſuperadds a 


degree of pungency coinciding 
Both this and 
the preceding compoſition are very 
x/eful flomachic bitters. 
TINCTURA CINNAMOMI 
COMPOSITA ; 
formerly 
TINCTURA AROMATICA. 
Compound tinflure of cinnamon. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, fix drams ; 
 Leffer cardamom ſeeds, three 
drams ; 
Long pepper, 

Ginger, —each two drams ; | 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt, for eight days, and then 

ſtrain off the tincture. 


This is a very warm aromatic, 


too much ſo to be given without 
dilution. 
may be taken in wine, or any other 
convenient vehicle, i languorg, 
weakneſs of the flomach, flatulencies, 
and ſimilar complaints, The ſto- 
machic tincture deſcribed hereaf- 
ter, is ſimilar in intention to this, 
but contrived lefs hot of the ſpicey 
that it may be taken by itſelf. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA, - 


Aromatic tindture, 
Edind. 
Take of | 
Cinnamon, fix drams; _ 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, one 
ounce; a S 


4 
- 


ba 
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A tea- ſpoonful or two 
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Garden angelica root, three 
drams ; 
Long pepper, two drams; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
Macerate ſeven days, and filter. 
This preparation is a ſufficiently 
elegant warm aromatic ; and may 
be taken with the ſame intention, 
and in fimilar doſes, with the for- 
mer... 
TINCTURA AURANTII 
COR TIC IS. 
Tiucture of orange: peel. 


Lond. 
Take of 

The freſh exterior peel of Seville 

oranges, three ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 

1 * this tincture both the bitt e 
part and eſſential oil of the peel are 
extracted, ſo fully as to be capable 
of anſwering any medicinal pur- 
poſe for which the peel itſelf or 
other preparations may be employ- 
ed; for which ſee Mat. Med., ar- 
ticle AURaNTIORUM HISPALEN- 
stud CORTEX, &c. | 
TINCTURA BALSAMI PERU- 

5 VIANI. 
Tincture of balſam of Peru. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Balſam of Peru, four ounces by 
weight; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 

: 
Digeſt until the balſam is diſ- 
ſolved. ; 
As the ſpirit diſſolves the whole of 
the balſam and frees it from 1ts 1m- 
my this may be therefore con- 

dered as a formula well adapted 


- to exhibit internally, and ſupply to 


the habit the medicinal powers of 
the balſam in their full force; for 
which ſee Mat. Med. article Bar- 
SAU PERUVIANUM. 
, TINCTURA BALSAMICA, 
HBalſamic tiucture. 


- 


for the exhibition of this ale 


Take of' N e 
Balſam of Copai | 
and a half; POR * 
Englith kanten, ont ue 
Sf x 7 ram ; 
ReCtified ſpirit of wine, one m; 
Digeſt theſe ingredients we. 
in a ſand heat, for three day,” 
and then paſs the tincture through 
a ſtrainer. ö 
This tincture is an excellent bal. 
ſamic, both for internal and ex. 
ternal purpoſes. It is uſually given 
in doſes of ten, twenty, or thirty 
drops, in the fluor albus, pleets, ca. 
chextes, ſome kinds of afthmas, and 
nephritic complaints, for ſtrengthening 
the tone of the viſcera, and curly. 
rating the nervous ſyſtem in gtneral. 
Some caution. is requiſite in the uſe 
of theſe reſinous warm medicines; 
in cold, languid, phlegmatic habits 
they have for the moſt part gocd 
effects; but in bilious and pletho- 
ric conſtitutions, where there is 
any tendency to inflammation or 
immoderate heat, they are mani- 
feſtly prejudicial, and raiſe or con- 
tinue febrile ſymptoms. | 
TINCTURA CANTHARIDIS. 
Tincture of cantharis, 


Lond, 
Take of 
Cantharis, bruiſed, two drams; 
Cochineal, half a dram; 
Proof ſpirit, a pint and a half, 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
Edinb. 


ce; 


Take of 

Cantharides, one dram; 

Proof ſpirit, one pound. 
Digeſt four days, and filter. 

Theſe tinctures poſſeſs the whole 
virtues of the fly, and are the only 
preparations of it deſigned for in 
ternal uſe; tinctures being U 4 
the moſt commodious and ſafe fo 


drug. If any additional ſubſtances 
ſhould be thought requiſite for ev 
moting the effect of the cantharides 


Chap III. 
her as a diuretic,” AS A detergent 


in ulcerations of the urinary palſages, 
or as a retringent in diabetes, ſemi- 


whet 


nal gleets, and the fluor albus, they 
re more advantageouſly Joined ex- 
temporaneouſly to the tincture, or 
interpoſed by themſelves at proper 
intervals. For the medicinal powers 
of cantharides, ſee Mat. Med. ar- 


cle CANTHARIDES 3 Where they 


are more fully detailed. 
The uſual doſe of theſe tinctures 


- from ten to twenty drops, which 
may be taken in a glaſs of water, 
or any other more agreeable liquor, 
twice A day ; and increaſed by two 


or three drops at a time, according 


to the effect; or till ſome ſlight de- 
oree of ſtrangury is perceived. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI. 

Tincture of cardamoms. 
Lond, 
Take of 

Lefſer cardamom ſeeds, bruiſed, 

three ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit, two pints. 

Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 

In the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
bx ounces of the ſeeds are preſcribed 
to two pounds and @ half of ſpirit ; 
which conſtitutes the difference be- 
tu ixt the two. | 
Tincture of cardamoms has been 
in uſe for a conſiderable time. It 
5 2 pleaſant, warm cordial, and 
may be taken, along with any pro- 


per vehicle, from a dram to a 
IDoonful or two. 


IINCTURA CASCARILLE., 
Tindlure of caſcarilla. 

ake of 

The bark of caſcarilla, four 
ounces ; . 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Vigeſt with a gentle heat for 
eight days, and ſtrain, 

The proof {pitit of wine ſo fully 

tracts the active powers of the 

alcarilla, that this tincture may be 

mployed to anſwer 'moſt of the 

Purpoſes for which the bark is re- 

da mended. But it requires to be 


Spirituous Tinfnves, £27 
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exhibited in ſubſtance, when given 
in intermittents. Its virtues are 


enumerated under the article 
ELEUTHERIAZ CORTEX, in the 
Mat. Med. 
| TINCTURA CASTOREI. 
Tincture of caſtor. 
Lond. 
Take of ; | 
Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two 
ounces ; | 


Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


Edins. 

Take of 

Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce and a 
half ; FF 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 

Digeſt them with a gentle heat for 
{ix days, and ſtrain. _ | 
It has been diſputed, whether a 

weak or rectified ſpirit, and cold or 

warm digeſtion, be preferable for 
making this tincture. To deter- 
mine this point, the following ex- 
periment has been brought.“ Some 

« fine Siberia caſtor having been 

“ infuſed in good French brandy, 

« without heat, for twenty days, 

the tincture proved very weak: 

„ on the ſame individual caſtor 

(the magma or reſiduum of. the 

« former tincture) the ſame quan- 

e tity of rectiſied ſpirit was poured, 

& as before of brandy ; and after a 

„% few hours' warm digeſtion, a 

e tincture was extracted much 

& ſtronger than the other.” But 

this experiment is not ſatisfafory ; 

the effects of the two menſtrua, and 
of heat, having been reſpectivèly. 
compared 1n very different circum- 

ſtances. From the trials which I 

have made, it appears, that caſtor, 

macerated without heat, gives out 
its finer and moſt grateful parts to 
either ſpirit, more perfectly to the 
rectified; that heat enables both 
menſtrua to extract the greateſt part 


of its groſſer and more nauſeous” 


matter; and that proof ſpirit, ex- 


, 


— 
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tracts this laſt more readily than 
ieee. 

The tincture of caſtor is recom- 
mended in mo/t kinds of nervous com- 
plaints, and hyſteric diſorders : 19 the 

atter it ſometimes does ſervice, 
though many have complained of 
its proving ineffectual. The doſe 
is from twenty drops to forty, fifty, 
or more. See CAasSTOREUM in Mat. 
Med. 

TINCTURA CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. | 
Compound tinfure of caſtor. 


dimb, 


Take of 


Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; 

Aſafetida, balf an ounce; 

Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pound. 


Digeſt for fix days in a cloſe-itopt 


phial, frequently ſhaking the vet- 
ſel ; and then ſtrain the tincture. 
This compoſition is a medicine 
of real efficacy, particularly in 4y- 
fterical diſorders, and the ſeveral 
Symptoms which accompany them, The 


volatile oily ſpirit is an excellent 


menſtruum both for the caſtor and 
the aſafœtida, and greatly adds to 
their virtues. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. 


Tiucture of cinnamon. 


Load, 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, one ounce 


and a half ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one pint. 


Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


The preſcription in the Ecdin- 
burgh Pharmacopœia, is exactly 
the ſame. | 

The tincture of cinnamon poſ- 


ſeſſes the reſtringent virtues of the 


cinnamon, as well as its aroma- 
tic cordial ones; and, in this re- 
ſpec, it differs from the diſtilled 
waters of the ſpice. ; 
TINCTURA CINCHONE ; 
— ormerly | 
TINCTURA CORTICTS PE- 
- RUVIANTI SIMPLEX. 


* 


— 
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TinAure of Peravian bark, 


ond, 


Take of 


Cinchona, powdered, fix _ 


Proof ſpirit, two pints, 
Digeſt with a gentle hear, 
days, and ſtrain. 


nces; 


for eight 


A medicine of this kind ha, 
been for a long time pretty much 
in eſteem, and uſually kept in the 


ſhops, though but lately 


received 


into the diſpenſatory. Some have 


employed highly-rectified 


ſpirit of 


wine as a menſtruum ; which they 


have taken care fully to 


ſaturz'e, 


by digeſtion on a large quantity gf 
the bark. Others have thought tg 
aſſiſt the action of the ſpirit, by ti 
addition of a little fixt alkaline fi, 
which does, not, however, appear 
to be of any advantage; and others 
have given the preference to the 
vitriolic acid, which was ſuppoſed, 


by giving a greater confi 


ſtence to 


the ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain 
more than it would be capable of 
doing by itſelf; at the fame time 
that the acid improves the medi. 
cine, by increating the rougine 


of the bark. This laſt 


tincture, 


and that made with rectified ſpint, 
have their advantages; though for 
general uſe the above-directed 1 


the moſt convenient of 


any, tit 


proof ſpirit extracting neariy all tie 


'virtues of the bark. It 


may he 


given from a tea-ſpoontai to hal 
an ounce, or an ounce, according 
to the different purpoſes it 15 in- 
tended to anſwer. Sce PrRvTh 


ANUS CORTEX. 


TINCTURA CINCHONZ 


AMMONIATA 


ermerly 


7 


TINCTURA , CORTICIS Fir 
RUVIANI VOLATILE. 


Ammoniated tiucture of Peruvii! bark 


Lend. 
Takeof ' 
Cinchona, powdered, fou 
Compound ſpirit of * 
two pints, 


r ounces; 
mmoms, 


Digeſt, in a veſſel clofe ſtoßt, for 


en days, and ftram. 
Thi indture is but ſlightly im- 
regnated with the virtues of the 
bark. and is ſo acrimonious, that 
the largeſt doſe, which can with 
ſafety be given of it, can contain 
only a very ſmall quantity of the 
ſubject. The medicine neverthe- 
leſs has its uſes, and may be ſer- 
viceable in ſome caſes where the 
ſtronger are improper, as in difficulty 
of breathing, 0 firuftions, and oppreſ- 
frons of the breaft, Stronger tinc- 


tures of this kind may be obtained 


by means of dulcified ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac, or the ſpirit prepared 
with quicklime. All the three may 
be employed where a large quan- 
tity of bark is not required, as af 
the cloſe of the cure of intermittents, in 
weakneſs of digeſtion, attended with 
a cold ſenſation at the ſtomach, and 
owe fluxes, particularly thoſe from 
the uterus, where the circulation is 
languid, the fibres relaxed, and 
where there is a periodical return 
of ſlight feveriſh complaints. In 
theſe caſes, I have often experi- 
enced ſalutary effects from a tinc- 
ure in dulcified ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, given to the quantity of 
@ tea ſpoonful five or fix times a 
lay, 10 any appropriated vehicles. 
TINCTURA CINCHON A 
COMPOSITA. 
ompound lincture of Peruvian bark, 
Lond. 
Take of 


Cinchona powdered, two ounces; 
Exterior peel of Seville orange, 
dried, one ounce and a halt; 


Virginian ſerpentary, bruiſed, 
three drams ; | 


Saffron, one dram ; : 
_ powdered, two ſcru- 
es; | - 
Proof ſpirit of wine, twenty 
. ounces by meaſure. 
igeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain, 

his medicine bore the name of 


* 
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HuoxuAM as its inventor Atid 18 
given as a corroborant and ſto. 


machic, in doſes of a few drams, 


particularly to thoſe re af- 
ter long fevers, and alſo in fome 
caſes where patients cannot bear 
the bark in ſubſtance. 150 
TINCTURA CORTICIS PE- 
RUVIANI COMP. © 
Compound tincture of Peruvian bark, 


Edinb. 
Tak of | - 
Peruvian bark, in powder, three 
ounces; _ | | | 


Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Gentian,—each two drams; 
French brandy, two pints. 

Let them ſteep together for three 
days, and afterwards filter the 
tincture. 
The ſubſtances here joined to 

the bark, in many caſes, promote 

its efficacy in the cure of intermit- 
tents; and not unfrequently are 
abſolutely neceſſary. In ſome bad 
habits, particularly where the juices 
are ſluggiſh and tenacious, the viſ- 
cera and abdominal glands ob- 
ſtructed, the bark, by itſelf, proves 
unſucceſsful, 'if not injurious; 
whilſt, given in conjunction with 
corroborant ſtomachics and deob- 
ſtruents, it rarely fails of the due 
effect. Gentian and Virginian 
ſnakeroot are among the beſt ad- 


_ ditions for the purpoſe; to which 


it is often neceſſary to join chaly- 

beate medicines alſo. 3% | 

TINCTURA COLUMBEA, ' 
Tinfure of columba. of 


Lond. 
Take of | e 
Columba, powdered, two ounces 
and an half; F 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and train. - 
The virtues of the columbe are 
poſſeſſed in a great degree by this 
menſtruum, fo as to render it a 
medicine of much effect; and it may 
be 1 28 upon where the ro 


is - uſeful : but the root itſelf in 
powder is more eligible, where no 
circumſtances occur to prohibit its 
exhibition. See Mat. Med. ar- 
ticle CoOLUMBZ RADIX. 
TINCTURA CROCI, 


Tinfure of ſaffron. 


Take of - 


Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 

Proof ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
Digeſt for five days, and train 

through paper. 

This medicine derives ſcarce any 

ower from the ſaffron, which has 
itſelf fallen meritedly into diſrepute. 
(See Crocus, in the Mat. Med.) 
The tincture therefore can be kept 
only for a colouring ingredient. 
TINCTURA ASAFCETIDE. 
Tindlure of aſafetida. 


Lond. i 

Take of 

Aſafœtida, four ounces; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 

Digeſt, with a gentle heat, for fix 

days, and ſtrain, 
This tin&ure poſſeſſes the vir- 
tues of the aſafcetida itſelf ; and 
may be given from ten drops to 
fifty or ſixty, or more, for a doſe, 

Inſtead of the reaified ſpirit of 
wine, the Edinburgh college or- 
ders wvinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
and the digeſtion to be performed 
in a cloſe- ſnut veſſel. This tinc- 
ture is conſidered more generally 
uſeful than the other; as the vi- 
nous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is not 


only a more powerful menſtruum 


than the rectiſied ſpirit, but alſo 


coincides with the general virtues 


of the aſafœtida. 8 
TINCTURA FULIGINIS. 
'  Tindlure of ſoot. 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
Shining wood-ſoot, one ounce ; 
__Aﬀafcoetida, half an ounce ; 
| Redtified ſpirit of wine, 
Proof ſpirit—ofeachhalf a pound. 
Digeſt ſix days, aud ſtrain, 
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Fuller, in his Pharmacopc; 
meſtica, has a medicine — 
title of HusT ERIC Tixcruzt ſi. 
milar to this, only with x line 
myrrh, which is no very materia 
addition to aſafœtida and fog: 
This medicine is found ſerviceabl. 
not only in hyſteric caſes, but like. 
wiſe in other nervous diſorders. 
and may be given from a tes. 
ſpoonful to a common ſpoontul 
twice a day. 

TINCTURA GUATIACI AM. 
MONIATA; 
formerly 
TINCTURA GUAIACINA 
VOLATILIS, 


Ammoniated tincture of puaiacun, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
The gum-reſin guaiacum, four 
ounces z 

Compound ſpirit of ammoniac, 

a pint and a half. 

Digeſt, in a veſſel cloſe-ſtopt, for 
three days, and ſtrain, 

This is a very elegant and eff. 
cacious tincture; the volatile ſpirit 
excellently diſſolving the gum, and, 
at the ſame time, promoting It 
medicinal virtue. In ricunati 
caſes, a tea-ſpoonful taken ever) 
morning and evening in any con. 
venient vehicle, has proved of ſt 
gular ſervice. 

ELIXIR GUAIACINUM Vo. 
LATILE. 
Edinb. 
Take of 

Gum guaiacum, four ounces; 

Balſam of Peru, two drams; 

Diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, bal 

dram ; "= 

Vinous ſpirit, of ſal ammoniac) 

pound and a half. N 
Macerate in a cloſe veſſel for 

days, and ſtrain. * 

The preference has been a 
to this over that of the Lor x 
Pharmacopceia ; as the vinous'P 


. . . f 
of this is leſs acrimonious than 


Chap» III. 
menſtruum of the other, and the 


don of the balſam of Peru 
a0 el of ſaſſafras increaſes the 

rmanence of its operation as A 
eneral ſtimulant, _— makes 1t a 

e powerful diaphoretic. 
TNC TURA GALRBANI. 
Tinfiure of galbanum. 
Lond. 
Take of ; 

Galbanum, cut into 

two ounces; » 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints, 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ſtrain. 

Galbanum is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt of the fœtid gums, and though 
leſs active, it is much leſs diſagree- 
able than the aſafœtida. Hence 
this tincture in cures of hyſteria, 
fatulencies, and the aſthmatic 
complaints of old people, may be 
ſucceſsfully employed, where a 
fetid antiſpaſmodic is immediately 
equired ; and where patients can- 
not bear the aſafœtida, this may be 
very proper ſuccedaneum. 
TINCTURA JALAPIL 
Tincture of jalap. 

Lond. 


ſmall pieces, 


Take of 
Jalap root, 
ounces; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Vigeſt, with a gentle heat, for eight 

days, and ſtrain. 
This tincture is an uſeful and 
1d purgative, the menſtruum 
cre employed taking up fo much 
the gummy parts, as corrects the 
ping quality with which the reſin 
attended, It may be taken by it- 
It from a dram to half an ounce ; 
F mixed in ſmaller quantity with 
athartic infuſions, or the like. 
HNCTURA TALAPPE. 
Tinfure 9 jalap. 
Edinb. 
ake of - 
Jalap root, in coarſe powder, 
three ounces ; 


powdered, eight 


— N N 
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Proof ſpirit, fifteen ounces. 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
EKRectified ſpirit of wine was for- 
merly ordered for the preparation 
of this tincture; but reitied ſpi- 
rit, diſſolving little more than the 
pure reſinous parts of the jalapy 
rendered the uſe of the medicine 
ſomewhat leſs commodious than 
that of the tincture prepared with 
proof ſpirit. Moſt of the tinctures 
made in rectified ſpirit, diluted 
with water ſo as to be fit for taking, 
form a turbid white mixture: many 
of them are ſafely taken in this 
form, without any further addition; 
but the cathartic ones are never to 
be ventured on without an admix- 
ture of ſyrup or mucilage to keep 
the reſin united with the liquor; 
for if it ſeparates, in its pure undi- 
vided ſtate, it never fails to pro- 
duce violent gripes, 1 
Some have preferred to the tinc- 
ture of jalap a ſolution in ſpirit of 
wine of a known quantity of the 
reſin extracted from the root; and 
obſerve, that this ſolution. is more 


certain in ſtrength than any tinc- 


ture that can be drawn from the 
root directly. For, as the purgative 
virtue of jalap refides in its reſin, 
and as all jalap appears, from ex- 
periment, not to be equally reſi- 
nous, ſome ſorts yielding five, and 
others not three, ounces of reſin 
from ſixteen, it follows, that, al- 
though the root be always taken in 
the ſame proportion as the men- 
ſtruum, and the menſtruum always 
of the ſame ſtrength, it may never- 
theleſs, according to the degree of 
goodneſs of the jalap, be impreg- 
nated with different quantities of 
reſin, and conſequently prove dif- 
ferent in degree of efficacy. Though 


this objection againſt the tincture 


does not reach ſo far as ſome ſeem 

to ſuppoſe, it certainly behoves the 

apothecary to be careful in the 

of the root. The inferior 
'S - 1 


n 


, 
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ſorts may be employed for making 
the rena jalapii, which they yield 
in as great perfection, though not 
in ſo large quantity, as the beſt. 
Neumann thinks even the worm- 
eaten jalap as good for that purpoſe 
as any other. 
TINCTURA CATECHU; 
| formerly 
TINCTURA JAPONICA. 
Tincture of catechu, 


? Lond. 
Take of | 
Japan earth, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon, two ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 

To the ſame ingredients the Edin- 
burgh college orders two pounds 
and a half of proof ſpirit. 

The cinnamon here is a very uſe- 
ful addition to the Japan earth, not 
only as it warms the ſtomach, &c. 
but likewiſe as it improves the 
roughneſs and aſtringency of the 
other. 
TINCTURA E KINO. 

Tindlure of gum Kino. 


.-  Edinb., 
Take of 
Gum kino, two ounces ; 
Proof ſpirit, one pound and a 
half. 
\ Digeſt eight days, and ſtrain. 
+ Theſe. tinctures are of ſervice 
in all kinds of deflaxions, catarrhs, 


logſeneſſet, uterine fluors, and ſimilar 


diſorders, where mild aftringent 
medicines are indicated, Two or 
three tea-ſpoonfuls may be taken 
every now and then, in red wine 
or any other proper vehicle. This 
ſeems to be one of the beſt forms 
in which the kino can be exhibit- 

in obſtinate diarrhœas, and in 
cafes of lienteria. 

TINCTURA LAC CA. 
Tincture of gum lac. 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Sum-lac, powdered, an ounce; 


Myrrh, powdered, three dfams 
es | arams 
* (curyy-graſs, a pint and 

Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fiy days: 
after which ſtrain off the tin&ure 
This tincture is principally em. 

ployed for Aren gillening the gums 
and in bleedings and ſcorbutic eral. 
cerations of them : it may be fitted 
for uſe in theſe intentions, by mix. 
ing it with honey of roſes, or the 
like. Some recommend it inter. 
nally agzinf} ſcorbutic complaints, and 
as a corroborant in gleets, female weak. 
neſſes, &c. Its warmth, pungency, 
and manifeſtly aſtringent bitterih 
taſte, point out its virtues in theſe 
caſes to be conſiderable, though 
common practice, among us, has 
not yet received it. 

TINCTURA FERRI AMM0. 

NIACALIS. 
mature of ammoniacal irm, 

Tal! of 5 
Ammoniacal iron, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one pint. 

Digeſt, and ſtrain. 

TINCTURA FERRI MURIAT] 

. formerl 

TINCTURA MARTIS IN S I. 

RITU SALIS, 
Tinflure of muriated iron, | 
Take of 
The ruſt of iron, half a pound; 
M,uriatic acid, three pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid upon tit 
ruſt of iron, in a glaſs vel, 
and ſhake the mixture occaſions 
ally during three days; ſet it h, 
that the fœculencies may ſubſide 
then pour off the liquor; &vapy 
rate to a pint ; and when cold 
add the ſpirit. 

' TINCTURA FERRI. 
Tinfure of iron. 


Edin. 


Take of ö 
Purified ſcales of iron, pod 
ed, three ounces; 
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riatic acid, à quantity ſuf- 

_— to diſſolve the powder. 
Digeſt with a mild heat, and add 

rectified ſpirit of wine as much 

as will make the whole two 
ounds and a half. 

All the tinctures of iron are no 
other than real ſolutions of the me- 
tal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous ſpirits. The three 
tinctures, here directed, differ from 
one another only in ſtrength, the 
acid being the ſame in all: the firſt 
is the weakeſt, and the ſecond the 
ſtrongeſt. In a former Pharmaco- 
pœia there was a tincture from the 
matter which remains after the ſub- 


limation of the martial flowers; 


Take of 


which, though it appears to be a 


good one, is now expunged as ſu- * 


perfuous. Some have recommend- 
ed dulcified ſpirit of nitre as a men- 
ſtruum; but though this r@dily 
diſſolves the metal, it does not keep 
it ſuſpended. The muriatic is the 
only acid that can be employed for 
this purpoſe. 

All theſe tinctures are greatly 
preferable to the calces or croci of 
iron, as being not only more ſpee- 
dy, but likewiſe more certain in 
their operation: the ſecond, in 
lome caſes, paſſes off through the 
Inteſtinal tube with little effect; 
whilſt the tinctures ſcarce ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of either 
of the tinctures may be taken two 
or three times a day, in any proper 
vehicle; though it is ſeldom, ad- 
viſable to extend the doſe ſo far as 
the laſt of the quantities, eſpecially 
RE. to = tincture in mu- 

Ic acid, which is exceedin 
lirong of the iron, ingly 

The tincture of the Edinburgh 

harmacopœia is by ſome conſider- 
2 as the beſt compoſition; for the 
cales are ſuppoſed to be fitter for 
Hing a proper ſalution than the 
rult, and the ſtrength of the muri- 
ic acid is ſo variable, that the 


| Spiritusus Tinfures. 
quantity is left to the judgment of 
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the operator. A pretty accurate 
criterion may be. formed; of the ſa- 
turation by the fluid: if the acid 
ſhould be ſuperabundant, the ſolu- 
tion is of a green colour; if fully 
ſaturated with the iron, of a reads 
or yellow colour : ſometimes it may 
be of an inky colour, but that hap- 
pens when the rectified ſpirit has 
been impregnated with the aſtrin- 
gent matter of the oak caſk. 
TINCTURA HELLEBORI 
NIGRI; 
| formert | 
TINCTURA MELAMPODIL 
Tincture of black hellehore, 
Lond. and Edinb. 


Black hellebore, coarſely pow. 
dered, four ounces; 

Cochineal, two ſcruples; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 

days, and ſtrain. . 

The Edinburgh college uſes only 
half a dram of cocllineal; but orders 
two pounds and a half of proof 
ſpirit, and after digeſtion the tinc- 
ture to be filtered. r 

This is perhaps the beſt prepa- 
ration of hellebore, when deſign- 
ed for an alterative, the menſtru- 
um here employed extracting the 
whole of its virtues. It has been, 
found, from experience, particular- 
ly ſerviceable in uterine obſiructions 2 
in /anguine conſtitutions, where cha- 
lybeates are hurtful, i ſeldom fails 
of exciting the menſtrual evacuations, 
and removing the 111 conſequetices of 
their ſuppreſſion. So great is the 
power of this medicine, that wheres 
ever, from an ill conformation, of 
the parts, or other cauſes, the ex- 
pected diſcharge does not ſucceed 
upon the uſe of it, the blood, as 
Dr, Mead has obſerved, is ſo forci- 
bly propelled, as to make its way 
through other paſſages. A tea- 
rr of the tincture: may be 
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ſtrengtliening the folids openi 
Aructions, particu larly 07 f i be 


taken twice in a day, in warm wa- 
ter, or any other convenient vehi- 


Me: 
TINCTURA MOSCHI. 
TinQure of muſh. 
Ealinòb. 
r 
Muſk, two drams ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
pound. 
Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 
See the article Moschus in the 
Materia Medica. 
TINCTURA MYRRHE. 
| Tincture of myrrh, 
Lond, 
Take of | 
Myrrh, bruiſed, three ounces ; 


Proof ſpirit of wine, a pint and 


a half; ; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, half a 
int, 
After due digeſtion, ſtrain off the 
tincture. | 
32  Edinb. 
Take of 


Myrrh, three ounces; >| 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds and a half. | 
Digeſt ten days, and ſtrain off the 
-tinfture. 

The pharmaceutical writers in 
general have been of opinion, that 
no good tincture can be drawn 
from myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, 
without the aſſiſtance of fixt alka- 
line ſalts. But it appears from 
proper experiments, that theſe ſalts 
only heighten the colour of the tinc- 
ture, without enabling the men— 
ſtruum to diſſolve any more than it 
would by itſelf. Rectified ſpirit 


extracts, without any addition, all 


that part of the myrrh in which 
its peculiar ſmell and taſte reſide, 
viz. the refin : and proof ſpirit diſ- 
ſolves almoſt the whole drug, ex- 
cept its impurities. | 

Tincture of myrrh is recom- 


mended internally for warming the 


habit, attenuating viſcid juices, 


— 


— 


rine veſſels, and reſiſting putrefaqin 
Boerhaave greatly eſteems it in al 
languid caſes, proceeding from ſn. 
ple inactivity ; in thoſe female gif. 
orders which are occaſioned by an 
aqueous, mucous, ſluggill indiſpoſtioꝛ 
of the humours, and a relaxation of 
the veſſels ; in the fluor albus, and al 
diſeaſes ariſing from a lite cauſe, 
The doſe is from fifteen drops to 
forty or more. The medicine may 
doubtleſs be given in theſe caſes 
to advantage; though with us it 
1s more commonly uſed externally, 
for clean/ing foul: ulcers, and pre: 
moting the exfoliation of carious bone, 


TINCTURA MYRRHEX ET 


ALOES. 
Tinfure of myrrh and alces, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Myrrh, in powder, one ounce 
and a half ; 
Hepatic aloes, in powder, one 
ounce ; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints ; 
Digeſt in a ſand-heat for fix days, 
and then let the tincture be 
ſtrained off. 
This tincture is employed only 
in chirurgical dreſſings, for cleanfng 


foul ulcers, reſtraining the propreſs of 


ganzrenes, &c. in which intention 
the aloes is an uſeful addition to the 
myrrh. - The hepatic aloes1s reck- 
oned more effectual for theſe put. 
poſes than the finer Socotorine. 
TINCTURA OPIL. 
Tindure of opium. 
Lond. 
Take of * ] 
Hard purified opium, powdered, 
ten drams ; 3 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt for ten days, and firan- 
his is an improvement * 
the old Tinctura Theba!c®, "ew 
with wine; twenty drops 9 W 


- 
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contained about one grain of o- 
P'of two ounces of ſtrained o. 
jum, a pint of white wine dif- 
ſolves not quite one ounce; but 
roof ſpirit diſſolves nearly the 
' hole, Proof ſpirit muſt therefore 
de the proper menſtruum for ſtrain- 
ed opium : for though the propor- 
tion of opium is two ounces to 
a pint of wine in the Tinctura 
Thebaica, or Vinum Opii, and only 
ten drams in the Tinctura Opii to 
the ſame quantity of proof ſpirit, 
the ſtrength of the Tinctura Opn 


is not leſs, but rather greater, than 


that of the Tinctura Thebaica. 
The tincture is given in doſes 
from ten to twenty drops or more. 
TINCTURA OPTI ; 
vulgo 
LAUDANUM LIQUIDUM. 
Tinfure of opium, commonly called 
liquid laudanum. 
Edinb. 
Take of 
Opium, two ounces; 


pound and a half. 

Digeſt four days, and filter. 

This is a very elegant liquid 
opiate, the menſtruum diſſolving 
nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effectually covering its 
ill flavour, The proportion of 
menſtruum is ſomewhat larger than 


ſeribed: one grain of opium goes 
to about twenty drops of that tinc- 
ture, and twenty-five of this : ne- 
vertheleſs, as there appears to be 
more of the opium diſſolved here 
than in the other, this tincture may 
poſſibly be the ſtronger of the two. 
It were to be wiſhed that the ſhops 
were furniſhed with a liquid opiate, 
in which the proportion of men- 
ſtruum was ſtill much larger, ſo as 
o admit of the doſe being deter- 
ned by weight or meaſure ; the 
ethod by drops ſeeming too 


Gy \ 
Spirituous Tindtures. 


Spirituous cinnamon water, one 


in the vinous tincture formerly de- 
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precarious for a medicine of ſo pow- 
erful a kind. The following prepa- 


ration is contrived with this view. 


Take of 
Thebaic extract, half a dram; 
Highly-rectified ſpirit of wine, 
called alcohol, ten ounces; 
Simple cinnamon water, twenty 
ounces. ö | 
Digeſt them together until the 
opium 1s difſolved, and then fil- 
ter the ſolution through paper. 
This preparation I apprehend to 
be free from all the inconvenien- 
cies attending the common opiate 
tinftures, The menſtruum diſ- 
ſolves the whole of the opium ex- 
cept the impurities, and conſe- 
quently the tincture is not liable 
to any uncertainty in point of 
ſtrength. The doſe may be aſ- 
certained to the greateſt exactneſs: 
one grain of opium 1s contained 
in one ounce by meaſure, which 
is equal nearly to ſeven drams by 
weight, Neither the tinctures in 
wine nor proof ſpirit are ſo well 
adapted for keeping, as could be 
wiſhed; in long ſtanding, a part 
of the opium is gradually thrown 
off from both, and conſequently 
the tinctures become gradually 
weaker :, the part which thus ſe- 
Pe amounts ſometimes, as I 
ave been informed, to near one- 
fourth of the quantity of opium at 
firſt diſſolved; it floats on the ſur- 
face of the vinous tincture, and in 
the ſpirituous finks to the bottom. ' 
In the preparation here recom- 
mended, it has not been obſerved 
that any ſeparation happens. 
Inſtead of the cinnamon water, 
pure water may be employed in 
the mixture; and where aroma- 
tic additions are wanted, either in 
a medicinal intention, or for cover- 
ing the ill ſmell of the opium, 
any proper tincture or diſtilled 
water may be extemporaneouſſy 
joined. 
1 4 | 
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TINCTURA OPII CAMPHO- 
RATA; Gn: 
1 ormerly | 
ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Camphorated tincture of opium, 


| ond. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoin, 
Hard purified opium,— each one 
dram ; 
Camphor, two ſcruples ; 
Oil of aniſeeds, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, 
pints; 
Digeſt for three days, and ſtrain. 
This tincture was uſually made 
with rectified ſpirit of wine; but 
now with proof ſpirit ; as it is 
found that the latter will ſuſpend 
a greater proportion, than is here 
ordered, of benzoin. 
This tincture is alſo ſuppoſed to 
have more effect as an anodyne, 


two 


than might be expected from the 


quantity of opium, compared with 


that in the Tinctura Thebaica, and 
not without reaſon; as not above 
half the opium directed in the laſt 


was taken up by the vinous men- 
ſtruum. It is a good palliative re- 
medy, from one dram to two or 
three; but ſhould ſeldom be truſt- 
ed without other remedies, | 
_ TINCTURA OPH AMMO- 

| NIATA; © 
| vulgo _ 
ELIXIR PARAGORICUM, 


Ammoniated tinflure of opium. 


;  Edind. 
Take of 
Flowers of benzoin, 
- Engliſh ſaffron, —of each three 
drams ; | 
Opium, two drams ; 
Eſſential oil of aniſeed, half a 
' dram; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
ſixteen ounces. 
Digeſt for four days in a cloſe 
* veſſel, and ftrain it. 


Theſe elixirs are taken from Le 
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Mort, and were originally nroc..: 
ed under the nk. of Mind 
ASTHMATICUM, Which they do not 
ill deſerve. They contribute to ah 
lay the. tickling which provoles fre. 
quent cou hing ; and at the {ame 
time are ſuppoſed to open the breaf 
and grve greater liberty of breathing, 
The opium procures (as it does b 
itſelf) a temporary relief from the 
ſymptoms ; whilſt the other ingre. 
dients tend to remove the cauſe, 
and prevent their return. It i; 
given to children, againſt the chin. 
cough, &c. from five drops to 
twenty; to adults, from twenty to 
a hundred. Half an ounce by 
meaſure contains about a grain of 
opium, in the London formula; but 
in that of Edinburgh the propor- 
tion is larger. 
TINCTURA RHABARBARI. 
Tinfure of rhubarb. 


| Lond. 

Take of | | 
Rhubarb, ſliced, two ounces; 
Leſſer cardamon ſeeds, bruiſed, 

half an ounce: | 
Saffron, two drams; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints, 

Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 

The College of Edinburgh orders 
three ounces of rhubarb, and two 
ppunds and a half of proof ſpirit. 


TINCTURA RHABARBARI 


COMPOSITA. 
Compound tindture of rhubarb. 
Take of 
| Rhubarb, ſliced, two ounces; 
| Liquorice, bruiſed, half an ounce; 
Ginger, powdered, 
Saffron, —of each two drams; 
Diſtilled water, one plat ; 
Proof ſpirit of wane, twelve 
ounces by meaſure. _ 
Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 
TINCTURA RHEI AMARA. 
Bitter tincture of rhubarb. 


| Edinb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, two ounces; 
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Gentian root, half an ounce; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and. a 
half. 
Digeſt ſeven days, and ſtrain, 
TINCTURA RHET DULCTS. 
Sweet tincture of rhubarb. 
Edinb.” | 
To two pound and a half of 
tinture of Ls ſtrained, add, 
four ounces of ſugar-candy, and. 
digeſt until the ſugar is diſſolved. 
All the foregoing tinctures of 
rhubarb are deſigned as fomachics 


and corroborants, as well as purga- 


tives, Spirituous liquors excellent- 


ly extract thoſe parts of the rhubarb 
in which the two firſt qualities re- 
fide, and the additional ingredients 
conſiderably promote their efficacy. 
In weakneſs of the flomach, indigeſtion, 
larity of the inteſtines, diarrheas, 
wlicky and other like complaints, 
theſe medicines, are frequently of 
ſervice, The ſecond. is alſo, in 
many caſes, an uſeful addition to 
the Peruvian bark, in the cure of 
inter mittents, particularly in cachec- 
tic habits, where the viſcera are 
ooſtruted, In theſe intentions, a 
ſpoonful or two may be taken for a 
doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 
TINCTURA SATURNINA ; 
vulgo 
TINCTURA ANTIPHTHI- 
SICA. 
Antiphthifical tinure. 
Edinb, 
Take of | 


Sugar of lead, an ounce and a 
half; 


Vitriol of iron, 
Rectified ſpirit 
pound. 
2 , tindture be extracted without 

af, ; 
The reducing of. the falts /epa- 
rately into powder, and perform- 
wg of the digeſtion. without heat, 


one ounce ; 
of wine, one 


2 . 
de very neceſſary circumſtances : 


ior if the Ingredients, be attempted. 


' be pulverized.together, they will 
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grow ſoft and almaſt liquid: and if 
eat be made uſe of, ſgarce any 


tincture will be obtained. 
This tincture is ſometimes given 


from twenty to thirty drops, for 


reſtraining immoderate ſecretions, par- 
ticularly the colliguaiive ſweats at- 
tending liectic fevers and phthifical 
diſorders, whence the name anti- 
phthifical tincture. It is undoubt- 
edly a medicine of great efficacy in 
theſe caſes, but 790 dangerous: to be 
raſhly ventured on. Some have ſup- 
poſed, that it does not contain any 
of the ſugar of lead; but experi- 
ments, made for that purpoſe, have 
ſthewn it does. The London col- 
lege have thrown it out of the laſt 
edition of their Pharmacopœia. 
TINCTURA SCILLX. 
Tinfture of ſquills. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Squills, freſh dried, four ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for eight days, and pour 

off the clear liquor, 

By this menſtruum the virtues. of 
the ſquills are fully extracted, and 
may ſupply the place of the vinegar 
or oxymel of ſquill, where thoſe 
compounds, on account of the 
acid menſtruum, may diſagree with 
the ſtomach; but certainly the 
{quill in ſubſtance is by much the 
moſt efficacious remedy. 

TINCTURA SENA, 
Tindture of ſenna. 


Loud. 
Take of | 
Raiſi ns, ſtoned, fixteen ounces ; 
Senna, one pound; 
Caraway ſeeds, bruiſed, ono 
ounce and a half; 
Leſſer cardamoms, bruiſed, half 
an ounce ; 

Proof ſjirit of wine, one gallon, 
Digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 
TINCFURA. SENA COM- 

x POSITA; 


vulgo 


8 
ELIXIR SALUTIS; 
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Compound tinfure of ſenna commonly 
| called elixir o health. 


Edinb. 

Take of | 
Senna leaves, two onnces; 

Jalap root, one ounce; 

Coriander feeds, half an ounce ; 

Proof ſpirit, three pounds and 

a half. 

Digeſt for ſeven days, and to the 
ſtrained liquor add four ounces 
of ſugar- candy. 

Both theſe tinctures are uſeful 
car minatives and cathartics, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who have accuſtom- 
ed themſelves to the uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; they oftentimes re- 
lieve flatulent and colicky complaints, 
where the common cordials have 
little. effe& : the doſe is from one 
to two ounces. Several prepara - 
tions of this kind have been offered 
to the public, under the name of 
Daffy's elixir. The two above are 


cqual to any, and ſuperior to moſt 


of them. The laſt of theſe is a 
proper addition to caſtor-oil, to 
make it fit eaſy on the ſtomach, 
and 1s much preferable to any of 
the ardent ſpirits with which it is 
often given to produce that effect. 
TINCTURA SERPENTA- 
KEE > 
Tincture of ſnakeroot, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Virginian ſnakeroot, three oun- 
ces; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt without heat, and ſtrain off 
the tincture. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, two oun- 
ces; N 


Cochineal, one dram; 
Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 
half. 
1 7 four days, and ſtrain off. 
n the tincture of ſnakeroot, it 
was propoſed to the college to em- 
ploy rectified ſpirit; but as the 


Pan Ill. 


heat of this ſpirit preve 
dicine from being taken A 
a doſe as it might otberuiſe ta 
weaker ſpirit was made choice o. 
The tincture made in this men. 
ſtruum, which extracts the whole 
virtues of the root, may be taken 
to the quantity of a ſpoonful or 
more every five or fix hours 
which often operates as a uſefil 
diaphoretic. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI 

COMPOSITA; 
| formerl 

TINCTURA STOMACHICA 


Compound tincture of cardamm;, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; 
Cinnamon, bruiſed, half an 
ounce ; 
Caraway ſeeds, 
Lefier cardamoms, huſked, 
Cochineal, powdered,—of each 
two drams ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pints. 
Digeſt for fourteen days and ſtrain 
off. . 
This is a moderately warm ſto- 
machic tincture, much more plea- 
ſant than the usQUEBAvGH of our 
former Pharmacopœias. It maybe 
taken, without any vehicle, to half 
an ounce or an ounce, though ot- 
tener uſed in mixtures. 


TINCTURA SUCCINI, 


Tinflure of amber. 
Take of 
Yellow amber, pounded, one 
ounce ; 


Vitriolic ther, four ounces. 
Digeſt for three days, in a ver 
accurately cloſed, ſhaking * 
veſſel frequently; and afteruards 
filter the tincture. f 
The amber was formerly dil. 
ſolved in ſpirits of wine; but the 
æther forms a more elegant y 
active tincture, more perfectly q 
ſolves the amber, and may be col 
ſidered as one of the molt q 
luable preparations of that © 


Chap. III. 


It has been recommended 
iety of affections, particu- 
he nervous 4 * 
d epileptic comp aints. Its 
— — * few drops to a tea- 
ſpoonful in a glaſs of wine or any 


other fimilar vehicle. 


crete. 
in a var 
Jarly of t 


TINCTURA SUDORIFICA. | 


Sudorific tincture. 


ake of | 
migiolan ſnakeroot, fix drams ; 


Cochineal, | 

Enoliſh ſaffron, —eaah two drams; 

Opium, one ſcruple ; f 

Spirit of Mindererus, one pint. 
Digeſt them together in a gentle 

heat for three days, and then 

paſs the tincture through a 

ſtrainer, ; : 

This compoſition is an eficact- 
ws ſudorific ; the ingredients being 
of the moſt powerful kind, and the 
menſtruum not only extracting 
thoſe parts of them in which their 
virtues conſiſt, but co-operating 
ſtrongly in the ſame intention. 
From cochineal nothing more 1s 
expected than to furniſh an agree- 
able colour to the tincture. Half 
an ounce of the tincture, by mea- 
ſure, contains five eighths of a 
grain of opium. 

TINCTURA ANTIMONIL 

Tindture of antimony. 
Ealinb. 


Take of 

Antimony, in powder, four 
ounces; 

dalt of tartar, ſix ounces; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. 

Mix the antimony with the ſalt of 
tartar, and inject them by little 
and little into a crucible placed 
in a ſtrong fire. The mixture 
melts thin, and is to be conti- 
nued in this ſtate for half an 
hour; after which, it is to be 

poured out into a hot and. dry 

mon mortar, Powder the maſs 
while hot, put it into a heated 
matraſs, and pour thereon the 
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ſpirit. Digeſt them together, 

for three days, in a gentle heat 

of ſand; and then decant the 

tincture. | 

In theſe proceſſes, the alkaline 
falt unites with the ſulphur of the 
antimony into a hepar 3 which 
communicates to the ſpirit a tinc- 
ture of a gold colour. This anti- 
monial tincture is ſuppoſed to coñ- 
tain likewiſe ſome of the reguline 
parts of the mineral, and is faid to 
have ſometimes provoked a puke 
when taken on an- empty ſtomach, 
even in a ſmall doſe. It ſtands re- 
commended, in doſes of from ten 
to ſixty drops or more, as à deob- 
Aruent, promoter of urine, and a pu- 
r:fier of the blood; but probably the 
VINUM EX ANTIMONIA TART As 
RISATO will anſwer equally every 
purpoſe. | FA. 

TINCTURA BALSAMI TO. 
LUTANTI. | 
Tinfure of balſam of Tolu. 
Lond. and Edinb, 


Take of * 
Balſam of Tolu, an ounce and 
a half; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, a 


ink, 

Digeſt in a ſand heat, until the bal- 
lam 1s diſſolved : and then ſtrain 
the tincture. | | 
This is. the ſame in both the 

London and Edinburgh Pharma- 

copœias, except in the title. In the 

latter, the tincture is named Tincs 
tura Tolutana. 

This ſolution of balfam of Tolu 
poſſeſſes all the virtues of the bal- 
ſam itſelf.” It may be taken inter- 
nally, in the ſeveral intentions for 
which this valuable balſam is pro- 
per, to the quantity of a tea- ſpoon- 
ful or two, in any convenient ve- 
hicle. Mixed with the — 
of ſugar, it forms an elegant bal» 
ſamic ſyrup. See BALSAM UN To- 


LUTANUM in the Materia Medica. 


TINCTURA VALERIANA, 
Tindure of valerian. 


1 Long. 
Take of "I 
Wild valerian root, in. coarſe 
powder, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two. pints. 
Pigeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
_ © days, and ſtrain, 
The valerian root ought to be 
reduced into fine powder, other- 
wiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently 
extract its virtues, The tincture 
Proves of a deep. colour, and con- 
ſiderably ſtrong of the valerian ; 
though it has not been found to 
anſwer fo well in the cure of epi- 
leptie diſorders, as the root in ſub- 
ſtance exhibited in the form of 
powder or bolus. The doſe of the 
tincture is, from half a ſpoonful to 
a ſpoonful or more, tuo or three 
times a day. | 
TINCTURA VALERIANA 
AMMONIATA ; 
formerly 
TINCTURA VALERIANA 
VOLATILIS. 
Ammoniated tinelure of waſerian. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Wild valerian root, coarſely 

powdered, four ounces ; 

Compound ſpirit of ammonia, 
two pants. 
Digeſt for eight days in a veſſel 
. cloſely ſtopt, and ſtrain. 
; - TINCTURA VALERIANA 
| VOLATILIS. 

Holatile tincture. valerian. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Wild valerian root, two ounces; 
Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
one pound. | 
Muaceratę for fix days in a cloſe 
- veſſel, and ſtrain. | 
The menſtrua uſed in both theſe 
tinctures are each. of them con- 
fidered as excellently. well calculated 
to extract the qualities; and, at the 
fame time, confiderably promote 
the virtues. of the valerian, which 
in ſome. caſes. wants an aſſiſtance 
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of this kind. The doſe - 

tea-Cpoonful or two. $1 

TINC FURA ZINZIBERIS. 
Tinfure of ginger, 


| N Lond. 
pe of | 
inger, powdered, two. ounces. 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two pins! 
Digeſt with. a. gentle heat, for eight 
days, and ſtrain. | 
Fhis is a warm ſtimulant tine. 
ture; and where the qualities of the 
ginger are wanted to be thrown 
into the habit in a liquid form, this 
wilt anſwer the deſired purpoſe. 
TINCTURA VERATRI, 
Tincture of veratrum, or white 


lebore. 
Lond. 
Take of 
White hellebore root, eight 
OUNCES 3 


Proof ſpirit, two pounds and a 

half. 

Digeſt them together for ten days, 
and filter the tincture through 
Paper. 

This tincture is ſometimes uſed 
far acuating cathartics, &c. and as 
an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal 
diſorders. It may likewiſe be ſo 
managed as to prove a powerful dl. 
terative. and. deobftruent, in caſes 
where milder: remedies have little 
effect. But a preat deal of cautin 
is requiſite in its uſe. The doſe, 
at firſt, ought io be only a fen 
drops; if conſiderable, its proves 
violently emetic or cathartic. 

ELIXIR GUAIACINUM. 


Elixir of guaiacum. 


Eainb, 
Take of 
Gum guaiacum, one pound; 
Balſam of Peru, three drams; 
Rectißed ſpirit of wine, 9 
pounds and a half. b 
Digeſt for ten days, and fan 
— the! 
Fhis compoſition and the on 
tinctures of the ſame gum ate m 
dicines of great efficacy, and Capt 


f anſwering many uſeful pur. 
mg "They warn and Nerengthen 
the habit, and promote mnſenſible per- 

aim. Twenty or thirty drops 


may be taken two or three times a 
day, or oftener, in any proper ve- 
hicle, in rheumatic complaints, cuta- 
nous defeedations, & c. particularly 
where the patient is of a cold 
phlegmatic temperament, and tlie 
(lids weak and relaxed. In hot, 
\ilious conſtitutions, and tenſity or 
rigidity of the veſſels, like other 
ſimulating medicines, they are evi- 
dently impro 


n 
TINCTURA BENZ OIS CO- 
| POSITA ; | 
; = 
BALSAMUM TRAUMATI- 
CUM. . 
Compound tinfture of benxoin. 
| Lond. 


Take of 
Benzoin, three ounces 
Storax, ſtrained, two ounces z 
Balſam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 


pints. 


Digeſt with a gentle heat for three 
days, and ſtrain.” 


Edind, | 
Take of 
Benzoin, powdered, three oun- 
ces; 


Balſam of Peru, two ounces ; 

Hepatic aloes, in powder, half 

an ounce ; | | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 

| pints, 

Digeſt them in a ſand-heat, for the 
Ipace of three days; and then 
ſtrain the balſam. * 

Theſe two tinctures formerly 
ſtood highly recommended as in- 
ternal and external applications. 
They were exhibited INTERNALLY 
for warming and Arengthening the flo- 
mach and inteſtines, expelling flatulen- 
ctes, and relieving colicty complaints a 
few drops given for a doſe, in wine, 
or any other convenient vehicle; 
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— EXTERNALLY, for cleanſing and 
healing ulcers and wounds, Y/cuſfirig 
cold tumors, allaying gouts, and Yheu- 
matic and dther old pains and nekes, 
and were applied cold on the part 
with a feather. At preſent they are 
chiefly employed in . cafes of re- 
cent wounds to ſtop hæmorrhages, 
and heal by the firſt intention, A8 
it is termed in the language of - 
ſurgery. 


ELIXIR ALOES; 


ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS, 
: Edinb, 

Take of 2 1 } 
Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ;' 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, £ 
Proof ſpirit, — of each dne 

pound. | 


Digeſt for four days, and add 
Socotorine aloes, powdered, ont 
_ ounce and a half; " 
_ Englith ſaffron, one ounce. 
Digeſt for two days more, and; 
when It is ſettled, pour it off. 
This is the elixir proprietatis of 
Paracelſus, improved with regard 
to the manner of preparation. | 
This medieine is greatly recom- 


| mended, aud not undeſervedly, as 


a warm ffimulant and aperiemt. It 
ſtrengthens the flomach and othe? vi 
cera, cleanſes the fit paſſages from 
tenacious phlegm, and promotes the 
natural ſecretions in general. Its co 
tinued uſe has frequently done fer- 
vice in cacheFic and i#eric caſes, 
uterine objiruftions, and fimilar di/- 
orders ; particularly in cold, pale, 
phlegmatic habits. Where i pa- 
tient is of & hot, bilious conflitutton, 
and florid complexion, this warm ſti- 
mulating medicine is leſs propery 
and fometimes prejudicial. Te 
doſe may be from twenty drops to 
a tea- ſpoonful or more, two or three 
times a day, according to the pur- 
pofes which it is intended to an- 
ſwer. | 
ELIXIR PROPRIETATIS 
VITRIOLICUM. 
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' bined with a conſiderab 


"WIS Edinb. 
Take of | 
- Myrrh, 
'. Socotorine aloes,—of each an 
ounce and a half; 
Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; 
- . Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, one 
| ound. £ i 
Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit, in 
a well-ſtopped vial, four days; 
then add the ſaffron and aloes. 
Digeſt them again for four days 
more; and when the feces have 
ſubſided, pour off the elixir. 
Here the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
triol is very judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
for the ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in 
other books of pharmacy to be add- 
ed to the foregoing preparation : 
for that ſtrong acid precipitates 
from the liquor great part of what 
it had before taken up from the 
other ingredients ; whereas, when 
the acid is previouſly combined 
with the vinous ſpirit, and thereby 
dulcified, as it is called, it does not 
impede its diſſolving power. This 
elixir poſſeſſes the general virtues 
of the preceding, and 1s, in virtue 
of the menſtruum, perferred to it in 
in hot conſtitutions, and weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach. See Elixir vitrioli. 
ELIXIR VITRIOLI ACIDUM. 
Acid elixir of vitriol. 


X Edinb. 

Take of 2 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds; 


Drop into it, by degrees, ſix 
ounces of the vitriolic acid. 
Digeſt the mixture in a very gentle 

heat, in a cloſe veſſel, for three 
days. 

Then add of ä 
Cinnamon, one ounce and a half; 

Ginger, one ounce. 

Digeſt again in a cloſe veſſel for ſix 
days; and then filter through pa- 
per in a glaſs funnel. 

The intention in this proceſs is, 


to obtain a tincture of aromatic ve- 


getables, in ſpirit of wine, com- 


l 
tion of vitriolic acid, Wben 


tincture is firſt drawn with +; 

ſpiffts, and the acid added af 
wards, the acid precipitates great 
part of what the ſpirit had before 
taken up: and, on the other hand 
when the acid is mixed with the ſpi- 
rit immediately before the extrac. 
tion, it prevents the diffolution of 
all that it would have precipitated 
by the former way of treatment, 
By previouſly uniting the acid and 
the vinous ſpirit together by digeſ. 


tion, as in this proceſs, the incon. 


venience 1s ſomewhat leſſened. 
All theſe compoſitions are valy. 
able medicines in weakneſs and re- 
laxations of the flomach, and decays of 
conſtitution, particularly in thoſe 
which proceed from irregularities, 
which are accompanied with flow 
febrile ſymptoms, or which fol. 
low the- ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents, They have frequently taken 
place after bitters and aromatics, 
by themſelves, had availed no- 
thing: and, indeed, great part of 
their virtue depends on the vitriolic 
acid; which, barely diluted with 
water, has, in theſe caſes, where 
the ſtomach could bear the acidity, 


produced happy effects. 


Fuller relates (in his Medicina 
Gymnaſtica) that he was recovered, 
by Mynſicht's elixir, from an ex. 
treme decay. of conſtitution, and 
continual reachings to vomit. They 
may all be given from ten to tlurty 
or forty drops, or more, according 


to the quantity of acid, twice 0 


thrice a day, at ſuch times as the 
ſtomach is moſt empty. : 

The London College have omit: 
ted this elixir in their . 
pœia; ſuppoſing every advan 
may be gained equally by the admi- 
niſtration of the Acipun IT EI. 
OLI DILUTUM-. 

ELIXIR VITRIOLI DULCE, 
Savect elixir of vitriol. 
3 Edi nb. 


Chap. III. 


Take of the Vit 
g Aromatic tincture, one pint; 


Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, eight 
ounces by weight. © 


ix them together. | 
* is deßgned for perſons 


» fomach is too ⁊ueał to bear the 
2 acid eliæir. To the taſte 
it is gratefully aromatic, without 
any perceptible acidity. The dul- 
cified ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, 
occaſions little or no precipitation 
upon adding it to the tincture. 

A medicine of this kind was for- 
merly in great eſteem, under the title 
of ViGant's VOLATILE ELIXIR OF 
virzzoL; the compoſition of 
which was firſt communicated to 
the public in the Pharmacopeia re- 
formata. It is prepared by digeſt- 
ing ſome volatile ſpirit of vitriol 
upon a ſmall quantity of mint- 
leaves curiouſly dried, till the li- 
quor has acquired a fine green co- 
Jour, If the ſpirit, as it frequently 


does, partakes too much of the acid, 


this colour will not ſucceed: in 
ſuch caſe it ſhould be rectified from 
a little fixt alkaline ſalt. The mint 
is moſt commodiouſly ſuſpended in 
the ſpirit in a fine linen cloth: this 
prevents the neceſſity of filtration, 
during which the more volatile 
parts would exhale. 

TINCTURA. SABINA COM- 

POSITA ; 
former! 
ELIXIR MYRRHA COMPOSI- 
TUM -:-- 
Compound tincture of ſavin. 


Ad. 
Take of N 


Extract of ſavin, one ounce; 
Tin&ture of caſtor, one pint ; 
Tincture of myrrh, half a pint. 
Dizeſt, until the extract of ſavin is 
diolved ; then ſtrain. 
his preparation is a medicine of 


$*cat importance in uterine obſtruc- 


| 2 and in bypochondriacal caſes; 
though, poſſibly, means might be 
contrived of ſuperadding more ef- 
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fectually the virtues of ſavin to a 


tincture of myrrh and caſtor. It may 
be given from five drops to twenty 


or thirty, or more, in pennyroyal 


water, or any other ſuitable vehicle. 
TINCTURA RHEI CUM + 
ALOE ; 
vulzo 
ELIXIR SACRUM. 

Tincture of rhubarb with aloes ; com- 

monly called Sacred elixir. 

. Eainb. 

Take of 
Rhubarb, ten drams; 
Socotorine aloes, ſix drams; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half a 

ounce; | 
CS two pounds and a 
alf. 

Digeſt for ſeven days, and ſtrain off 
the elixir. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM 
PHORA TUS. 
Camphorated ſpirit of inte. 


4A. * a 
Camphor, four ounces ; 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, two pints. 


Mix, that the camphor may be diſ- 
ſolved. | 10.2 
This ſolution of camphor-is em- 
ployed chiefly for external uſes, 
againſt rheumatic pains, paralytio 
numbneſſis, inflammations, tor. dife 
crſſing tumors, preventing gungrenes, 
or reſtraining their progreſs. It is too 
pungent to be exhibited internally, 
even when diluted, nor does the di- 
lution ſucceed well; for on the ad- 
mixture of aqueous liquors, the 
camphor gradually ſeparates and 
runs together in little maſſes, 
HofrreMan, RoTHEN, and others, 
mention a camphorated ſpirit not 
ſubje& to this inconvenience. It 
is prepared by grinding the cam- 
phor with ſomewhat more than an 
equal weight of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
then adding a proper quantity of 
proof ſpirit, and drawing off one 


half of it by diſtillation. This ſpi- 


rit was propoſed to be received into 


' 
| 
(| 
1 


* 


the Pharmacopœia, under tlie title 
of SPIRITUS CAMPHORYE TARTA- 
RIZATus. But upon trial it did 
not anſwer expectation; ſome of 
the 'camphor riſes with the ſpirit in 


_ diftiliation; though but a ſmall 


quantity; whence, mixed with a 
large portion of water, it does not 


ſenſibly render it turbid ; but in a 


proper quantity it exhibits the ſame 
appearance as the more common 
camphorated ſpirit. It did not ap- 
pear, that ſpirit diſtilled from cam- 
phor, with er without the alkaline 
ſalt, differed at all in this reſpec. 

The moſt convenient method of 
uniting camphor with aqueous li- 
guors, for internal ufe, ſeems to 
be by the mediation of almonds, 
or of mucilages. Triturated with 
theſe, it readily mingles with water 
into the form of an emulſion, at 
the ſame time that its pungency 1s 
conſiderably abated. It may alſo 
be commodioufly exhibited in the 
form of an oily draught, expreſſed 
oils totally diſſolving it. 

ITINCTVURA BENZOINT, 
Tinte of benzoin. 
Take of | 

Benzoia,; four ounces ; 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, one pint, 

geſt them together in a ſand-heat 
for three or four days, and then 

deeant off the tincture, 

This tincture ſtands recommend- 
ed in afthmas, aud other diſorders of 
the lungs, in doſes of from twenty 
to fixty or ſeventy drops. It has, 
however, been principally made uſe 
efexternally, as a co/metic for cleanſin 
and ſmoothing the Ain. For theſe 


purpofes it is mixed with a large 


portion of water, when it forms a 
white liquor called Lac viIxGINIs. 
If this be ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
time, the benzoin precipitates, in 


ſorin of a white magiſtery (of a ve- 
ty pleaſant ſmell, and not diſagree- 
able taſte), which in the Branden- 


burgh Pharmacopeia is preferred 
to the flowers of benzoin, as being 


free from the em x 
with which thet. are belt favoii 
tended. It is, however. 
ent nature from the f * 
no other than the — — 
whole ſubſtance ; whereas the * 
ers are a diſtinct part of it, not x 
finous, like the reſt of the — 
but rather, as we ſhall ſee hoy 
after, of the ſaline kind. The pre. 
cipitation is directed to be 1 
with roſe- water. 
TincTuRa feu EssENTII aus 
Tindture or eſſence of ambergris, | 


Pariſ. 
Take of 
Ambergris, one dram; 
Tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, that is, highly 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine drawn 
off. from dried damaſk roſes, 
ach one ounce and a half 
Digeſt in the heat of a water-bath, 
The ambergris, if pure, is here 
totally diſſolved into a reddiſh li. 
quor, provided the heat be ſuff- 
cient to make the ſpirit boil or fim. 
mer. With a weaker heat, or if the 
ſpirit be not highly rectified, the 
ſolution does not ſucceed. This 
tincture is a high cordial : eight ot 
ten drops may be taken on ſugar, 
TincTura ſeu EssENTIA REGLA, 
The royal tin&ure or eſſence. 


| Pari. 

Take of 
Ambergris, two ſcruples; 
Muſk, one ſcruple; 
Civet, ten grains; 
Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 
Oil of rhodium, four drops; 
Salt of tartar, half a dram; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 
Spirit of roſes, 

Spirit of orange- flowers each 
one ounce and a half. 
Grind the ſalt of tartar with the 
ambergris, muſk, civet, and el. 
ſential oils, till they are tho⸗ 
roughly mixed; then add the * 
rits, and digeſt in a warm P , 
for ſome days, frequent! hal 


Chap. III. 
ing the veſſel ; afterwards 
clear from the dregs. 


This tincture is a very high 
fume ; and by thoſe who can 


Liquors, 

dere with leſs heat than in the fore- 

going preparation; the eſſential oils 

romoting its ſolution. | 

EsSENTIA LIGNORUM. 
Eſſence of the aboods. 
Argentoratenſ. 

Take of 

Saſſafras, two OUNCES z 

Guaiacum, three ounces 

China root, 

Sarſaparilla, 

Red ſaunders, 

Yellow ſaunders--each one ounce; 

Spirit of wine, as much as will 
cover the above ingredients to 
the height of four inches, 

iceſt for eight days, and then fil- 

ter the eſſence, 

This eſſence, or tincture, is given 
venereal and catarrhous diſor- 

rs, and 1mpurities of the hu- 

ours in general, from a ſcruple 
a dram or more. By gently 

wing off half of the ſpirit, the 
ander becomes proportionably 

onger, and is then called E/entia 

rum concentrata. © 
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let the 
liguor ſettle, and pour off the 


bear 
ſubſtances of that claſs, may be 
taken, like the preceding, as a cor- 
dal. A few drops give a. fine fla- 


dur to a large quantity of other 
3 The * diſſolves 


BALSAMUM vir. 
Balſam of life. 
Brandenburgh, 
Take of | 
Eſſential oils of Lavender, 
oh Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum--each 
half a dram; 
' Cinnamon, 
Lemon peel, 
Bergamotte=each 


| two ſcruples ; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram ; 
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Highly rectified ſpirit of laven- 


| der, fifteen ounces. | 
Firſt difſolve the balſam in the ſpi- 
rit, then add the oils, and digeſt 
till the whole is diſſolved. | 
This fragrant balſam is an im- 
provement on one deſcribed by 
HoFFMANN, in his notes on Poterius, 
and is probably the ſame, or nearly 
the ſame, with the balſam ſo much 
celebrated afterwards in that au- 
thor's practice, internally iz languors, 


Faintings, debilities of the nervous ſyſ- 


tem, colics, & c. from ten to twenty 


or thirty drops; and externally ap- 


plied to the noſtrils, temples, &c. 
in wertiginous, lethargic and other 
like complaints. Thus much is cer- 
tain from HorrManN's own writ- 
ings, that his balſam was compoſed 
of fragrant. oils diſſolved in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, 
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CHAPTER lv. 


Confervation recent vegetables and their infuſions, We. 
and honcy. 


SECT. I. 


ConSERVES. 


FNONSERVES are compoſitions 

of recent vegetable matters 
and ſugar, beaten together into an 
uniform maſs. 

This management is introduced 
for preſerving certain fimples, un- 
dried, in an agreeable form, with 
as little alteration as poſſible in their 
native virtues; and to fome ſub- 
jects it is very advantageoufly ap- 
plied, Vegetables whoſe virtues 
are loſt or deftroyed in drying, may 
in this form be kept uninjured for a 
length of time: for by carefully ſe- 
Curing the mouth of the containing 
veſſel, the alteration, as well as diſ- 
fipation, of their active principles 
is generally prevented; and the ſu- 
gar preſerves them from the cor- 
ruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwiſe undergo. 

There are, however, ſundry ve- 
getables, whoſe virtues are impair- 
ed, by this treatment. Mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, by long lying with 
fugar, become leſs glutinous; and 
aſtringents, ſenſibly ſofter upon the 
palate. Many of the fragrant flow- 
ers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſe 
their peculiar qualities on being 
beaten or bruiſed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in 
this form, on account of the large 
admixture of ſugar, only ſubſtances 
of conſiderableactivity can be taken 
to advantage as medicines, And 
indeed, conſerves are at preſent 
conſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to 
medicines of greater efficacy ; or 


taken up at once or twice upon tie 


_ particular. 


by itſelf, and paſſed throng! 


not eaſily be reduced to Cufficlel 


by ſuxer 


as intermedia for joining them to. 
| They are very convenient 
or reducing into boluſes or pill 
the more ponderous powders 2 
mercurius dulcis, the I ws of iron, 
and other mineral preparations; 
which, with liquid or lefs conſiſtent 
matters, as ſyrups, will not cohere, 
The ſhops were formerly incum. 
bered with many conferves, altoge- 
ther inſignificant; the few now re- 
tained have m general either an 
agreeable flavour to recommend 
them, or are capable of anſwering 
fome uſeful purpoſes as medicines 
Their common doſe is the bulk of 
a nutmeg, or as much as can be 


point of a knife. There is in genen 
no great danger of exceeding in th 


General method of preparing confers 
Leaves are picked — the talks 
and flowers from their cup 
They are then beaten in a mardk 
mortar, with a wooden pete 
into a ſmooth maſs; after wits 
thrice their weight of doublet 
fined ſugar is added by degre* 
and the beating continued 
they are uniformly mixed 
he fugar ſhould be puls 


fieve, before it is mixed win 
vegetable maſs; otherwiſe 1 © 


fineneſs, ſo as to be duly wat 
rated. Some vegetables . wt 
reducible to the requiſite g 
by beating in a mortar: 


Chap IV. 


This is moſt conve- 
bn gu or grated off from 
the fruit, then well mixed with 


the ſugar, and the ＋ up ny 
' 3 


zr£—CoRTICIS EXTERIORIS Au- 

nant HISPALENSIS — MENTHA&A 

Tv R- RUuræ - are to be made 

in the following manner: 

luck the leaves from the foot- 
ſtalks; and the unblown petal 
from the calyx, cutting off the 
heels, Take off the outer rind 
of the orange-peel with a grater. 
When they are thus prepared, 
bruiſe them with a wooden peſtle 
in a marble mortar, with three 
times their weight of double refin- 
ed ſugar, until they are mixed. 

CONSERVA ARI. 

Conſerve of arum, or cuckoxw-fints 

Take of 

The freſh root of arum, bruiſed, 
half a pound; | 

Double-refined ſugar, one pound 
and a half. 

at them together in a mortar. 

The pulvis ari compoſitus uſed to be 

pt in the ſhops ; but the activity 

arum is almoſt wholly loſt by 

hing; hence has it been rejected, 

d this conſerve preſcribed in its 

id, which is the beſt form it can 
preſerved in. 

lt may be given to adults in doſes 
a dram. Arum in its recent 

re is a medicine of great activi- 

aud was held in high eſtima- 

in dy SyDbEN RAM, who preſerbed 

much in rheumatic caſes. 

CON SERVA SCILL. 

Conſerve of ſquills, 
Lond. Edinb, 
ake of 


Freſh {quills, one 6unce 3 | 
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| Double-refined ſugar, five ounces, 
Beat them together in a mortar into 


a conſerve. - 


The powder of the dried root, 


when given in form of a pill or bo- 


lus, is conſidered as a more certain 


and agreeable mode of exhibition. 


The reaſon why the conſerve is 
made in ſo ſmall a quantity, is to 
guard againſt its variation in 

rength; for by long keeping it 
loſes its power in no ſmall degree, 

It is given in doſes of from half 
a dram to two ſcruples; chiefly as 
an expefforant and diuretic.—See 
ScILLA in Mat. Med. 

CONSER VA MILLEPEDA- 

RUM. 
Conſerve of millepedes. 

Take of "Ao N 
Millepedes, alive, one pound; 
Double: refined ſugar, two pounds 

and a half. 

Beat them together into a conſerve, 
This is perhaps one of the beſt 

forms under which millepedes can 

be given, if they poſſeſs thoſe vir- 
tues which ſome practitioners have 
attributed to them. See M1LLE- 

PEDE in Mat. Med. —And by chil- 


dren, to whom they are frequently 


preſcribed, this conſerve may be 
eaſily taken, when other formscan- 
not be introduced. This conſerve 
is ſo readily made, that it may form 
an extemporaneous preſcription, 
and need not be kept in the ſhops. 
CONSER VA foliorum LUIULX. 
Conſerve of. the leaves of ⁊uood. ſorrel. 
= Lond. — F | 
his is a very elegant an te- 
ful conſerve; q talk fen 
acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, 
which ſome reſemble to that of 
you tea, It is taken occaſionally, 
or quenching thirfl, and cooling the 
mouth and fauces, in complaints 
where the heat of the body is much 
increaſed. D 
CONSERVA foliorum MEN. 
THA, vulgaris 


| Conſerve of the lues of /Dearminl, | 
pre els en 


e it is ſlightly | 


2 
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Lond. 

The conſerve of mint retains the 
taſte and virtues of the herb. It is 
given in aveatneſſes of the lomach and 
reachings to womit; and not unfre- 

quently does ſervice in ſome caſes 
of this kind, where the warmer and 
more active preparations of mint 
would be leſs proper. 
CONSERVA foliorum RUTA. 
Conſerve of the leaves of rue. 
fe ond, 

This conſerve is given from a 

dram to half an ounce, in crudities 


of the prime wie, for promoting di- 


g:ftion, and in eric diſorders. It 
gently fimulates the ſolids, attenuates 
eſcid juices, and excites the natural 
ſecretions. Some have had a great 
opinion of it, taken in a morning, 
as a preſervative againſt the effects 
of contagious air or exhalations. 
CONSERVA ſummitatum AB- 
SINTHII maritimi. 


Conſerve of the _—_ of ſea- wor mævood. 
ona. 


The conſerve of wormwood has 
been celebrated in does. Mat- 
thiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons 
were cured by it of that diſtemper, 
without the afliſtance of any other 
medicine. Where the diforder in- 
deed proceeds from a ſimple laxity 
or flaccidity of the ſolids, the con- 
tinued uſe of this medicine may be 
of ſome ſervice; as it appears to be 
an elegant mild corroborant. It is di- 
rected' to be given in the doſe of 
half an ounce, about three hours 


before meals. 


CONSERVA ROSA RUBRE. 
Conſerve of red roſes. 
® Loop 


This is a very agreeable and uſe- 
ful conſerve. A dram or two, diſ- 
ſolved in warm milk, are frequent- 
ly given as a light reſtringent, in 
aveakneſs of the flomach, and like- 
wiſe in covghs and phthifical com- 
laints, In the German Epheme- 
rides, examples are related of very 
dangerous phthiſes cured by the 


. 


continued ufe of this medicine.! 

one of theſe caſes, twenty pou fy 
of the conſerve were taken in the 
ſpace of a month; and in another, 
upwards of thirty. Riverius men. 
tions ſeveral other inſtances of 15 
kind. In obſtinate catarrhs and 
ſome other affections, it may pro- 


bably have its uſes; but in the true 


pulmonary conſumption. little cn 
be expected from it, more than ren, 


* dering the milk pleaſant to the taſt 
and becoming an agreeable placebo 


CONSERVA flavedinis CORT] 
CIS AURANTII 
Hiſpalenſis. 
Conſerve of the yellow rind of Seil 
orange peel, 
| L. E. 

This conſerve is a very elegs 
one, containing all the virtues 0 
the peel, in a form ſufficiently ; 
greeable, both with regard to tl 


doſe and the convenience of takin 


it. It is a pleaſant warm flomachic, ant 
in this intention is frequently uſed. 
CON SERVA FRUCTCUS C 

N NOSBATI. 


Conſerve of hips. 
L. X. 
Hips require leſs ſugar for reit 


cing them into a conſerve, tha 
the ſubſtances above enumerate 
Twelve ounces of the pulp « 
the ripe fruit are to be mix 
with only twenty ounces of lug 
The conſerve of hips is of ſol 
eſteem, as a /oft cooling referinge 
Three or four drams or more 1 
given at a time, in Gilious fs 
Sharpneſs of urine, and hot ind 
tions of the flomach. A good dealt 
care is requiſite on the par! of tl 


apothecary in making this confers 


the pulp is apt to carry with 
ſome of the prickly fibres 1 
which the infide of the fro! 
lined. If theſe be retained in {4 
conſerve, they will irritate 1 
mach, ſo as to occaſion youll! 
and create a pruritus avout 
anus. | 
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NVA PRUNI SILVES- 
”_—_ IRIS. 
Conſerve of the ſloe. 
Lond. 


e floes be put into water, and 
yan the 15 till they grow 
ſoft, with care that they do not 
durſt. Then take the ſloes out 
of the water, preſs out their pulp, 
and with thrice its weight of 


double-refined ſugar make a 


conſerve. 


$1.05 Syrups. . "£3 34.1 
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This preparation is a gentle a- 


Aringent, and may be given as ſuch 


in the doſe of two or three drams. 


The degree of its aſtringency will 


vary according to the maturity 
of the ſloes, and the length of 
time that the conſerve has been 
kept. . | 
All conſerves are beſt kept in 
cloſe veſſels, particularly thoſe of 
ARUM and SQUILLSs. « . * 


YRUPS are ſaturated ſolutions 
8 of ſugar, made in water, or 
watery or vinous infuſions, or in 
juices. They were formerly con- 
lidered as medicines of much great- 
er importance than they are thought 
to be at preſent. Syrups and di- 
ſtilled waters were for . ſome ages 
made uſe of as the great alteratives; 
inſomuch that the evacuation of 
any peccant humour was never at- 
tempted, till by a due courſe of 
theſe it had firſt been regularly 
prepared for expulſion, - Hence 
role the exuberant collection of 
both, which we meet with in Phar- 
mcopeias; and like errors have 
prevailed in each. As multitudes 
0 diſtilled waters have been com- 
pounded from materials unfit to 


* 


S 


SYRUPS. 


* 


give any virtue over the helm; ſo 


numbers of ſyrups have been pre- 


pared from ingredients which in 
this form cannot be taken in ſuffi- 
cient doſes to exert their virtues; 


for two-thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt 
of ſugar, and the greateſt part of 


the remaining third is an aqueous 


fluid. 8 

Syrups are at preſent chiefly re- 
garded as convenient vehicles for 
medicines of greater efficacy; and 
made uſe of for ſweetening draughts 
and julaps, for reducing the lighter 
powders into boluſes, pills, or elec- 
tuaries, and ſimilar purpoſes. Some 
likewiſe may not improperly be 
conſidered as medicines themſelves; 
as ſyrup of 4uckthorn-berries, garlick, 


quill, colchicum, white poppy, &C. 


General Rules for preparing Syrups. 


| J. 
All the rules laid down for making 
decoctions, are likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved in the decoctions for ſy- 
rips. Vegetables, both for de- 
coctions and infuſions, ought to 


ae n ondered 


II. 


In both the London and Edinburgh | 


Pharmacopœias only the pureſt 
or double-refined ſugar is al- 
lowed. 


In the ſyrups prepared by boil- 


ing, it has been cuſtomary to per- 


_ the clarification with whites 
3 
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of eggs, after the ſugar had been 
diſſolved in the decoction of the 
vegetable. This method is appa- 
rently injurious to the preparation, 
ſince not only the impurities of the 
ſugar are thus diſcharged ; but a 
conſiderable part likewiſe of the 
medicinal matter, which the water 
had before taken up from the in- 
gredients, is ſeparated along with 
them. Nor indeed 1s the clarifi- 
cation and deſpumation of the ſu- 
gar, by itſelf, very adviſeable; for 
its purification by = proceſs is 
not ſo as might be expect- 
ed ; after it has undergone this pro- 
ceſs, the refiners ſtill ſeparate from 
it a quantity of oily matter, which 


is difagreeable to weak ſtomachs, 


It appears therefore moſt eligible to 
employ fine ſugar for all the ſyrups; 
even the purgative ones (which 
have been uſually made with coarſe 
ſugar, as ſomewhat coinciding with 
their intention) not excepted ; for, 
as purgative medicines are in ge- 
neral ungrateful to the ſtomach, it 
is certainly improper to employ an 
addition which increaſes their of. 
fenſi veneſs. _ 


Where the weight of the ſugar 
is not expreſſed, twenty-nine 
ounces thereof are to be taken 
to every pint of liquor. The 
ſugar is to be reduced into pow- 
der, and diſſolved in the liquor 
by the heat of the water-bath, 
unleſs ordered otherwife : then 
ſet the ſyrup aſide for twenty- 
four hours, and if there are any 
feculencies, pour the ſyrup from 
them. When pure water only is 
uſed, it forms the Syraupus fim- 
plex of the London, and the 
Syrupus ſaccliari of the Edin- 
burgh, Pharmacopceia. 

Although in the formulæ of ſeveral 

of the ſyrups a double weight 
of ſugar to that of the liquor is 


directed, yet leſs will generally 
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be ſufficient. Firſt therefore 40 
ſolve in the liquor an e wal 
weight of ſugar, then Sada 
add ſome more in powder el 
little remains undifſolved at the 
bottom, which is to be after. 
wards incorporated by ſetting the 
8 in a water- bath. 
he quantity of ſugar ſhould be 
ſo much, that the liquor may k 
diſſolved in the cold: if there be 
more, a part of it will ſeparate, 
and concrete into cryſtals, or can. 
dy; if leſs, the ſyrup will be ſub. 
je to ferment, eſpecially in warm 
weather, and change into a vinous 
or ſour liquor, If, in cryſtallizing, 
only the ſuperfluous ſugar ſepa 
rated, it would be-of no inconve. 
nience; but, when part of the {u- 
gar has candied, the remaining ſy- 
rup 1s found to have an under 
proportion, and is as ſubject to 
fermentation as if it had wanted 
ſugar at firſt. 
3 
Copper veſſels, unleſs well tinned, 
ſhould not be employed in the 
making of acid ſyrups, or ſuch 
as are compoſed of the juices df 
fruits. 

The confectioners, who are the 
moſt dextrous people at theſe kinds 
of preparations, tg avoid the en- 
pence of frequently new-tinning 
their veſſels, rarely make uſe of 
any other than copper ones untit- 
ned, in the preparation even of the 
moſt acid ſyrups, as of oranges 
and lemons, Nevertheleſs, by tak 
ing due care that their coppe's 
well ſcoured and perfectly clean, 
and that the ſyrup remain no longer 
in them than is abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary, they avoid giving it an)! 
taſte or quality from the metal 
This practice however is by 0 
means ta be recommended to 
apothecary, 


The ſyrup, when made, is to l 


Chap. IV. 


dy till next day; if any ſac- 
"_ cruſt _— upon the 


, take it 0 
A RUPUS ACETI. 


& 


f 
3 two pounds and a half; 


ReSned ſugar, three pounds and 
a half. | 

Boil, till a ſyrup be formed. : 

Tit is often employed in muci- 

laginous mixtures, and farinaceous 

infuſions and decoctions, in com- 
mon colds and coughs; and gives 
theſe liquids a very agreeable taſte, 
and is uſeful in being in ſome de- 

ee a diaphoretic. here honey 
iſagrees, it may very well ſupply 
the place of the Acetated honey. 

SYRUPUS ex _— 
Syru arlick. 

Take of Wu fs : 
Garlick, ſliced, one pound; 
Boiling water, two pounds, 

Macerate them in a cloſe veſſel for 


one hour, then ſtrain off the li- 


quor, and diſſolve in it a proper 
quantity of ſugar, ſo as to make 


a Jrup. 

This ſyrup is occaſionally made 
uſe of for attenuating viſcid phlegm, 
and promoting expectoration in hu- 
moral afthmas, and oppreſſions of the 
breaft. In theſe caſes, it proves a 
medicine of conſiderable efficacy, 
though a very unpleaſant one ; it 
taſtes and ſmells ſtrongly of the 
garlic, It well ſupplies the place of 
the Ozymel ex allio, for the uſe of 
thoſe with whom honey diſagrees. 

SYRUPUS ALTHAA. 
Syrup of mar/tmallonvs. 


1 ” 
Take of = 


The freſh root of marſhmallows, 
bruiſed, one pound ; 

Double refin ſugar, four 
pounds ; | 


ins water, one gallon. 


"ne half; when grown thorough- 


Y cold, pour off and preſs out 


be of uſe where we want to employ 
an aromatic ſweet to render any 
_—_— compoſition agreeable ta 
<a 4 


me water with the roots to 
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the decoction, and ſet it by for 
twenty-four hours for the . 
lencies to ſettle ; then pour off 
the clear liquor ; add the ſugar; 
and boil the whole to the weight 
of fix pounds. 

Edinb. 


Take of 


Marſhmallow roots, ſomewhat 
dried, nine ounces ; 

Pureſt ſugar, four pounds ; 

Water, ten pounds. 


Boil the water with the roots to the 


conſumption of one half; then 
ſtrain the liquor by ſtrongly ex- 
pay it: after it has ſtood 
ong enough for the fæces to ſub- 
ſide, and it is free from dregs, 
pour off the clear liquor from' 
the ſediment, and boil it with 
the ſugar ſo as to make a ſyrup, 
The ſyrup of marſhmallows is 


uſed chiefly in nephritic caſes for 
feveetening emollient decoctions, and in 
tickling coughs from irritating de- 
fluxions on the fauces; and is of 
ſervice from its inviſcating Tuch 
matter, and ſheathing the Fo 
over which it f, it 
can do little ſervice, notwithſtand- 
ing the high opinion which ſome 
have entertained of it; for what 
can be expected from two or three 
ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when the 
decoction from which two or 
three pounds are made, may be 
taken at a draught or two? 


Of itſe 


paſſes. 


SYRUPUs CINNAMOMl. 
8 Syrup of cinnamon. 


Take of 


Cinnamon, bruiſed, five ounces 
Spirituous cinnamon-water, two 
pounds. 


Digeſt them in a cloſe veſſel for 


twenty-four hours; then add to 
the ſtrained liquor three pounds 
of double-refined ſugar, and 
boil it to a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup is ſtrongly impreg- 


nated with the cinnamon, and may 
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the palate, in ſuch caſes where 

mild ſtimulants are prohibited. 

SYRUPUS e CORTICE AU- 
RANTIL 


Syrup of orange- peel. 


: Lond, 
Take of 


The yellow rind of Seville- orange 
peel, freſh, eight ounces ; 

Boiling water, five pints. 

Macerate them for a night in a 

. Cloſe veſſel, ſtrain out the liquor, 
and diſſolve in it the proper 
quantity of ſugar for making it 
into a ſyrup. 


Ediub. 
Take of 
IT be yellow rind of orange- peel, 
| freſh, ſix ounces; . 8, 
Boiling water, three pounds. 
Infuſe them for à night in a cloſe 
veſſel, then ſtrain the liquor, let 
it ſtand to ſettle, and, baving 
Poured it off clear from the ſe- 
diment, diſſolve therein twice its 
weight of white ſugar, ſo as to 
make it into a ſyrup, with a gen- 
. tle heat. 
In making this ſyrup, it is par- 
ticularly neceſſary, that the ſugar 
be previouſly powdered and diſ- 
ſolved in the infuſion with as gen- 
tle a heat as poſſible, to prevent the 
exhalation of the volatile parts of 
the peel. With theſe cautions, 
the ſyrup proves a very elegant 
and agreeable one, poſſeſſing great 
| ſhare of the fine flavour of the 
orange-peel. 
. - SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS; 
formerl 
SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS. 
Syrup of Tolu. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Balſam of Tolu, eight ounces; 
Water, three pints. 
Boil for two hours in a cloſe veſſel, 
ſtrain the liquor, and add a pro- 
. per quantity of double- refined 
ſugar to make it into a ſyrup. . 


+» 


The coction may be convenient. 

performed in a retort, with , re. 
ceiver adapted to it, the liquor 
which comes over being occaſion. 
ally poured back; or the water 
may be entirely drawn off, and the 
ſugar diſſolved in the diſtilled l. 
quor. 


SYRUPUS BALSAMICUS, 


Edinb, 
Take of the 
Syrup of ſugar, juſt made, an} 
warm from the fire, two 
pounds ; 
 Tincture of balſam of Tolu, one 
ounce ; 
When the ſyrup has grown almoſt 
cold, ſtir into it the tincture, by 
little at a time) agitating them 
well together, till perfectly uri. 
ed. 

This method of making the hal. 
ſamic ſyrup was dropt in one df 
the preceding editions of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia, on a com. 
plaint that the ſpirit ſpoiled the 
taſte of the ſyrup ; which it didn 
a great degree when the tinCure 
was drawn with malt ſpirits; the 
nauſeous oil, with which all tie 
common malt ſpirits are accompi- 
nied, being' left in the ſyrup atet 
the evaporation of the pure ſpirit 
ous part. Particular care therefore 
ſhould be taken, that the ſpirit en. 
ployed for making the tincture be 
perfectly clean, and well recite 
from all ill flavour. 

The intention of the contriver 
of the two foregoing proceſſes let 
to have been ſomewhat different 
In the firſt, the more ſubtile and 
fragrant parts of the balſam ar 
extracted from the groſſer relino 
matter, and alone retained in 3 
ſyrup: the other ſyrup contains tit 
wind ſubſtance of the balla, n 
larger quantity. They 47e py" 
moderately impregnated with 
agreeable flavour of the balſam, | 
In ſome Pharmacopœias, ad 


Chap. N. 


- of this kind is prepared 
fn anckure of balſam of Peru, 
vith roſe-water, and a proper quan- 


RUBRI, 
Syrup of clove july-flower. 
_— 4 Lond. 


Take of freſh _ 

Clove july-flowers, two pounds ; 
Boiling water, {ix pints. 
Macerate them for twelve hours in 

a olaſs veſſel; ſtrain the liquor 

without expreſſion, and diſſolve 

therein its due proportion of 
double- refined ſugar to make it 
into a ſyrup. 
Edinb. 

One pound of the flowers freſh ga- 
thered, and freed from their 
huſks, is to be infuſed in four 
pounds of water, and the ſyrup 
made with the addition of ſeven 
pounds and a quarter of the pur- 
eſt ſugar, diſſolved by a gentle 
heat, 

This ſyrup is of an agreeable 
favour, and a fine red colour; 
and for theſe it is chiefly valued, 

SYRUPUS COLCHICT. 
Syrup of colchicum. 
4:4 Edinb. 
Take of 


The root of colchicum, freſh and 
ſucculent, and cut into ſmall 
pieces, one ounce z 
Vinegar, ſixteen ounces. 

Macerate the root in the vinegar 
two days, ſhaking the veſſel of- 
ten; then ſtrain the liquor by 
gentle preſſure, and add the ſu- 
gar powdered ; boil it gently to 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 

This appears to be the beſt prepa- 
ration of this root, in the taking of 
which great care ſhould be obſerved 
With reſpect to the propereſt ſea- 
ſon, as much depends upon that; 
to an error in this the uncertain- 
ly of its effects has been aſcrib- 
ed. The bulbous root ſhould be 


Syrups. 
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taken up in autumn, as it is ſup- 
poſed then to be in its higheſt per- 
fection. | 

The ſyrup is often employed as 
a ſucceſsful diuretic, and may be 
taken from one or two drams, to an 


ounce or more. See COLCHICUM, 
Materia Medica, 
SYRUPUS CROCT. 
Syrup of ſaffron. 
5 ond. 
Take of 
_ Saffron, one ounce; 
Boiling diſtilled water, 
pint. 
Macerate the ſaffron in water for 
twelve hours, in a cloſe veſſel, 
and diſſolve the double- refined 
ſugar in the ſtrained liquor, that 
it may be made a ſyrup. This 
- ſyrup has been conſidered a plea- 
ſant cordial; but its chief uſe: 
depends more upon its. colour 


than any medicinal power it 
poſſeſſes. | 


SYRUPUS CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup of quinces, 
Take of 


Quince-juice, depurated, three 
pints ; 

Cinnamon, one dram ; - 

Cloves, : 

Ginger—each half a dram; 

Red port wine, one pint; 

Double - refined ſugar, 
pounds, 


one 


nine 


Digelt the juice with the ſpices, 


in the heat of aſhes, for ſix 

hours; then, adding the wine, 

paſs the liquor through a ſtrain- 
er; and afterwards difſolve in 

it the ſugar, ſo as to make a 

ſyrup, ; 

If the quinces be kept for ſome 
time in an airy place, before the 
Juice is preſſed out, the ſyrup proves 
rather more elegant, and richer 
of the fruit, than when they are 
taken freſh from the tree: In ei- 


ther caſe, the preparation is a very 
agreeable mild refiringent ; and 1n 
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_ kinds logſeneſſes and diſorders 
of t 
by itfelf, in the quantity of a ſpoon- 
ful or two at a time, or employed 
for reconciling to the palate and 
ſtomach medicines of the more 
ungrateful kind. : 

YRUPUS KERMESINUS, 

| Syrup of kermes. 
Edinb. 

This ſyrup is brought to us ready- 
made, from the ſouthern parts 
of France. ö 
The ſyrup of kermes is of an 

- agreeable taſte, and a fine red co- 
tour, It is accounted cordial and 
corrobqrant, and ſuppoſed to be 
particularly ſerviceable in weak» 
neſſes and other diſorders of preg- 
nant women. 


SYRUPUS LIMONIS SUCCI, 
Syrup of lemon-juice. 


1d, 
Take of 
Juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand 
till the feces have ſubſided, 
two pints ; 
Double-refined ſugar, fifty oun- 
ces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar that it may make 
a ſyrup. 


Take of 
Lemon-juice, depurated, 
pounds and a half; 

Double-refined ſugar, fifty oun- 

Ses; 
Diſſolve the ſugar in the juice ſo as 
to make a ſyrup. 
After the ſame manner are prepared 
SYRUPUS MORI. 

Syrup of mulberries [L. I 
SYRUPUS FRUCTUS RUBI 
IDAI. 

Syrup of raſpberries [L.] 
 SYRUPUS RIBIS NIGRI. 
Syrup of black currants. 

All theſe are very pleaſant cool- 
ing ſyrups, and in this intention are 
occaſionally made uſe — in draughts 
and julaps, for quenching thirft, abat- 


Edinb. 


two 


flomach may be either taken 


ing heat, &c. in bilious or; 
matory diſtempers. Thar we 
times likewiſe employed in = 
ariſms for inflammati 
ok and tonſils. m—_ a the 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALgr, 
Formerly f 
SYRUPUS e MECONIO, re 
DIACODION, 


Syrup 97 white poppy. 


ond. 
Take of 
White poppy heads, dried, t 
3 = a half; 9 
ater, eight gallons. 
Double: refined ſugar, ſix pounds, 
Cut the poppy, and bruiſe it ; then 
add the water, and boil to three 
gallons in a water bath ſawrated 
with ſalt: preſs out the liquor, 
and reduce it by boiling to about 
four pints; and ſtrain while hot, 
firſt through a fieve, and then 
through thin woollen cloth; ſet 
it aſide for twelve hours, that the 
fæculencies may ſubſide. Pour 
the liquor from the ſediment, 
boil it to three pints, and dif- 
ſolve the ſugar in it to make a 
ſyrup. 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ALB, 
* ſeu de MECONIO, vulgo 
DIACODION. „ 
Syrup of white poppies, or of Me 
— 4 — balls diacodiun. 
Edinb, 
Take of 
White poppy heads, dried, and 
freed from their ſeeds, tue 
pounds ; 

Boiling water, thirty pounds ; 
Pureſt ſugar, four pounds. 
Macerate the heads, cut into {mall 
pieces, for a night; afterwi | 
boil it till one-third 2 only x 
the liquor remains; {tran 1 
ſtrongly preſs out the remainc 
Boil the ſtrained liquor to on- 
balf, and ſtrain it again; 7 
add the ſugar, and boi] it de 

ſyrup. 


* 


be made by diſſolving, 
I * III. and a half of fim- 


ple ſyrup, one dram of the ex- 

tract of white poppies. | 

Theſe ſyrups, impregnated with 
the opiate matter of the poppy 
heads, are given to children in do- 
ſes of two or three drams; to a- 
dults, from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for obtunding 
and incraſſating acrimonious humours, 
eaſing pains, procuring reft, and an- 
ſwering the other intentions of 
mild opiates. Particular care 1s 
requiſite in their preparation, tha: 
they may be always made, as near 
u poſſible, of the ſame ftrength ; 
and accordingly both the colleges 
have been very minute in their de- 
ſcription of the proceſs. 
SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRA- 

TICI. 


Syrup of wild poppy. 
_ Lond 


Take of 

Wild poppy flowers, freſh, four 

pounds ; 

Bolling diſtilled water, four pints 

and a half. 

Put the white poppies by degrees 
into the water boiling in a water 
bath, and frequently ſtir them, un- 
til the flowers be thoroughly moiſt- 
ened; then take out the veſſel, and 
macerate for twelve hours; preſs 
out the liquor, and ſet it aſide for 
the feculencies to ſubſide: after- 
wards add the proper quantity of 
double. refined ſugar to make it in- 
to a ſyrup. 

The deſign of putting the flow- 
ers at firſt into boiling water, in a 
veſſel placed in a water-bath, be. 
fore their maceration, is, that they 
may ſhrink enough to be all im- 
merged in the water, and ſtay no 
longer over the fire than till this 
effect is produced; left the liquor 
* too thick, and the ſyrup 

y. 
This ſyrup has been recom- 
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mended in diſerders of the breaft, | 
cough, ſpitting of blood, pleurijies, 
and other diſeaſes, both as an 
emollient, and as an opiate. It is 
one of the ** of the opiate 


medicines, and in this reſpe& ſo 

weak, that ſome have doubted of 

its having any anodyne quality. 
SYRUPUS ol 
Pectera Vrup. 

Take of | 


Engliſh maidenhair, dried, five 
Ounces ; ; 

Liquorice, four ounces 

Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate them for ſome hours; 

then ſtrain out the liquor, and, 

with a proper quantity of dou- 

ble-refined ſugar, make it into a 

ſyrup. | 

The title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical intention. It has 
been fuppoſed to ſoften acrimonious 
kumours, allay tickling coughs, and pro- 


mote the expectoration of tough phlegm. 


SYRUPUS ROS: 


formerly 
SYRUPUS ROSARUM SOLU. 
— 
ofe-fyrap. 
feng 
Take of 
The damaſk roſe, dried, ſeven 
ounces ; 
Boiling diſtilled water, four pints; 
Double - refined ſugar, fix 
pounds, 


- Macerate the roſes in the water for 


twelve hours, and ſtrain. Eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to twa 
pints and a half, and add the 
ſngar that it may be made a 
ſyrup. 
SYRUPUS ROSARUM PALLI- 
DARUM, 


Syrup of pale roſes. 


Edins, 
Take of 
Pale roſes, freſh-gathered, one 


und ; 


Boiling water, four pounds; | 


Ry _ — — * 


— 


Macerate the roſes in the water 
for a night; then ſtrain the li- 
quor; and adding to it the ſu- 


5 * 
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White ſugar, three pounds. 


gar, boil them into a ſyrup. 


This ſyrup may likewiſe be made 
from the liquor remaining after 
the diſtillation of roſe- water, de- 


urated from its fæces. 


diſtillation of roſes (provided the 


he liquor remaining aſter the 


ſtill has been perfectly clean) is as 


F 


proper for making this ſyrup as a: 


freſh infuſion : for the diſtillation 
only collects thoſe volatile parts 


which are diſſipated in the air, 
whilſt the infuſion is boiling 


to its 


confiſtence. "Theſe ſyrups are a- 


greeable and mild purgatives for 
children, 


in the doſe of half a 


ſpoonful, or a ſpoonful. They 


hkewiſe prove gently laxative to 
adults, and in this intention may 


be of ſervice in coſtive habits. Its 


principal uſe is in ſolutive glyſ- 


ters. 


; SYRUPUS DE ROSIS SICCIS. 


Syrup of dry roſes. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Red roſes, dried, ſeven ounces; 
White ſugar, ſix pounds; 
Boiling water, five pounds. 
Infuſe the roſes in the water for a 
night, then boil them a little, 
ſtrain out the liquor, and, add- 
ing to it the ſugar, boil them to 
the confiſtence of a ſyrup. 
This ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be 
mildly aſtringent; but is princi— 
ally valued on account of its red 
colour. The London college have 
omitted it, having retained others 
at leaſt equal to it in that reſpect. 
SYRUPUS SCILLITICUS, 


Syrup of ſquills, 
aid. 


Take of 
Vinegar of ſquills, two pounds; 
White ſugar, three pounds and 


a half. 


being. p vita 

This us uſed to be made with 
the addition of cinnamon ang in 
ger, one ounce each: but they 4. 
en counteracted the intention of 
the medicine, and did not take of 


the offenſive taſte of“ the ſquills 


they were therefore very judiciouſy 


omitted, | 
It is uſed chiefly in doſes of 

a ſpoonful or two, for atteruy;y 

viſcid phlegm, and prometing expec. 

toration, which it does very power. 
fully. | | 

SYR UPUS SPINA CERVINX. 

Syrup of buckthorn, 
| Lond, 
Take of the 
Juice of ripe and freſh buck. 
"thorn berries, one gallon; 
Pimento, powdered, an ounce 
and a half; 
Ginger, one ounce; 
Double - refined ſugar, ſeven 
pounds. 

Set the juice by for three days, 
that the fæculencies may ſub- 
ſide, and ſtrain, Macerate the 
ſpices in a pint of the ſtrained 
juice for four hours, and ſtrain, 
Boil the reſt of the juice to three 
pints, adding towards the end 
that part in which the ſpices were 

macerated. Laſtly, put in the 
ſugar, and make the mixture in- 
to a ſyrup. 

SYRUPUS E RHAMNO Cà. 

THARTICO, ſeu E SPINA 

CERVINA. 
Syrup of buckthorn, 
Edinb. 

Take of 

The juice of ripe buckthorn- 
berries, depurated, ſeven 
pounds and a halt; 

White ſugar, three pounds and 
a half. 

Boil them to the conſiſtence of 3 
ſyrup. | 2 
Both theſe preparations, in doles 


ch“ Le. 
of three or four ſpoonfuls, operate 


4 . 

** _ attending them are, 

their being very unpleaſant, and 

their occaioning a thirſt and dry- 
neſs of the mouth and fauces, and 
ſometimes violent gripes. Both 
theſe may be prevented, by drink- 
ing liberally of water-gruel, or o- 
ther warm liquids, during the ope- 
ration. The ungratefulneſs of the 
duckthorn is endeayoured to be 
remedied in the-firſt of the above 
preſcriptions, by the addition of 
aromatics, which, however, are 
ſcarcely ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
The ſecond alſo had formerly an 
aromatic material for the ſame in- 
tention, a dram of the eſſential oil 
of cloves; which, being found in- 
effectual, is now rejected. 
SYR UPUS VIOLA. 
Violet ſyrup, 
Lond. 

Take of 
Violets, freſh, two pounds; 
Boiling water, five pints ; 

Pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and 
a half. 

Macerate the violets for twenty- 
four hours; ſtrain the liquor 
through thin linen; afterwards 
adding the due proportion of 
double- refined ſugar, to make it 
into a ſyrup. 

Edinh, 

Take of 
Frelh violets, one pound ; 
Boiling water, four pounds. 

Macerate the violets for twenty- 
tour hours in a glaſs or a glazed 


earthen veſſel, cloſe covered; 


then ſtrain without expreſſion, 

and diſſolve in it the ſugar, fo as 

to make a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup is of a very agreeable 
flavour, and in the quantity of a 


ſpoonful or two proves to chil- 


dren gently laxative. It is apt to 
loſe, in keeping, the elegant blue 
colour, for which it is chiefly va- 


7 Syrups. | 14 
lued; and hence ſome. have been 
cathartics The principal 


- 
3 . 
„ ' 
. " 
oy 


- 


induced to counterfeit it with ma- 


terials whoſe colour is more per- 


manent. This abuſe may be rea- 


dily diſcovered, by adding to a lit= } 
tle of the ſuſpected ſyrup any acid , | 


or alkaline liquor. If the ſyrup 

genuine, the acid will change its 
blue colour to a red, and the alkali 
will change it to a green; but if 
counterfeit, theſe changes will not 
happen. It is obvious, from this 


mutability of the colour of the vio- ' 
let, that the preſcriber would be 


deceived if he ſhould expect to 


give any blue tinge to acidulat- 


ed or alkalized julaps or mix- 
tures, by the addition of the blue 
ſyrup. "o 
' SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. 
Syrup of ginger. 1 
ond. 
Take of 
Ginger, bruiſed, four ounces; 
Boiling diſtilled water, three 
pints. h 
Macerate them for four hours, and 
ſtrain, and make it into a ſyrup 
with a proper quantity of double- 


refined ſugar. 
Edinb. 


Take of 
Ginger, beat, three ounces ; 
Pureſt ſugar, feven pounds and 
a half; | | 
Boiling water, four' pounds. 
teep the ginger. in the water, in 
a cloſe veſſel, for twenty-four 
hours; then ſtrain the liquor, 
freed from its feces, add to it 
the ſugar, and make them into.a 
ſyrup. h 


Theſe are agreeable and mode- . | 


rately aromatic fyrups, lightly im- 
pregnated with the flavour aud vir- 
tue of the ginger. 
CONFECTIO ALKERMES. . 
Confectien of kermes. 
Take of h 
Juice of kermes grains, warmed 
and ſtrained, three pounds; 


—— „ 
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Damaſk roſe-water, fix ounces 
by meaſure ; 

Oil of cinnamon, half a ſcruple; 

 Double-refined ſugar, one pound. 
Diffolve the ſugar in the roſe-wa- 
ter, by the heat of a water- 
bath, into a ſyrup; then mix in 

the juice of kermes, and, after 

it has grown cold, the oil of 

Cinnamon. 

Edinb. 


Take of 
Syrup of kermes, three pounds; 
Yellow ſaunders, 
Cinnamon—each fix drams ; 
Cochineal, three drams ; 
Saffron, one dram and a half. 


| Evaporate the ſyrup, with a gentle 


heat, to the conſiſtence of honey; 
then mix with it the other in- 


edients reduced to 
— 0 22 2 fine 
Both theſe compoſitions 
gant and — wy — 
doſe, when taken by themfelve: 
from a ſcruple to a dram or won. 
The firſt has an advantage of mix. 
ing uniformly in julaps, without 
ſpoiling their tranſparency, which 
the powders in the ſecond always 
do. Particular care ought to be 
had in the choice of the eſſential 
oil, which for the moſt part is 
grievouſly adulterated ; it would be 
convenient to grind the oil with 2 


little of the ſugar, before it is added 


to the other ingredients; for by 
theſe means it will mix more per. 
fectly, and not be apt to ſeparate in 


keeping. 


SECT. IL 


MELLITA : 


MEpicaTEeD HoNErs, 


HE more fixt parts of vege- 
tables, diſſolved in watery li- 
quors, may be thence transferred 
into honey, by mixing the honey 
with the watery decoction or juice 
of the plant, and boiling them to- 
gether till the aqueous part has ex- 
haled, and the honey remains of its 


original conſiſtence. 


Honey, though extolled by ſome 


writers for the medical powers it 


poſſeſſes, yet does not appear to have 


many advantages over ſugar, par- 


ticularly in forming compoſitions 
for keeping any time; but rather 
the reverſe, becauſe it is too apt to 
run into a ſtate of fermentation, 


much more ſo than ſugar; and in 


ſome particular conſtitutions to 


4 


produce very unpleaſant effects in 
the bowels, particularly ſevere 


gripings. 


It is on theſe accounts that ſo 
few of the medicated honeys are 
retained in the diſpenſatories of 
the preſent day. The cn 
of Edinburgh has totally rejed- 
ed them, and that of London has 
given us but ſix in the laſt edition 
of their Pharmacopœia. But 23 
they are till preſcribed by phy. 
ſicians of eminence in many places, 
thoſe which appear the moſt active 
we have here enumerated. 

MEL ACETATUM; 
ormerly 
OXYMEL SIMPLEX. 
Acetated honey. 


Chap. IV. 


TO ed honey, two pounds; 


iailled vinegar, one pint. * 
_— in 0 glaſs veſſel, with 
a ſlow fire, to the confiſtence of 

ID. 
—_ an agreeable mild, cool- 
no medicine. It is often uſed 
in detergent gargariſms, and fre. 
vently as an expectorant. Joined 
with a moderate portion of the ſy- 
rup of white poppy, it is an excel- 
kut medicine for a tickling cough. 
MEL ROSE; 
ormerly 


MEL COSA. 


Roſe honey . 
Take of 


Red roſes, dried, four ounces ; - 


Diſtilled boiling water, three 
pints ; 

Clarified honey, five pounds. 

Macerate the roſes in the water for 

fix hours, and ſtrain ; then mix 

the honey with the liquor, and 

boil them to the conſiſtence of a 

ſyrup, 

This preparation is not unfre- 

quently made uſe of as a mild cool- 

ing detergent, particularly 1n gar- 

gariſms for ulcerations and inflamma- 

tion of the mouth and tonſils. 

OXYMEL ex 1 "hgh 

Oxymel of garlick. 

Take of * 

Garlick, cut in ſlices, an ounce 
and a half; | 

Caraway ſeeds, 

Sweet fennel feeds — each two 
drams ; 0 

Vinegar, half a pint ; 

Claritied honey, ten ounces by 

weight. 

Doil the vinegar, for a little time, 

with the ſeeds bruiſed, in a 

glazed earthen veſſel; then add 

the garlick, and cover the veſſel 

cloſe: when grown cold, preſs 


out the liquor, and diffolve in it 


the honey by the heat of a wa- 
tel-bath. 
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This oxymel is recommended for 
attenuating viſcid juices, promoting 
eupectoration and the fluid ſecrerions 
in general, It is doubtleſs a medi- 
cine of conſiderable efficacy, 1 
very unpleaſant; the flavour of t 


garlick prevailing, notwithſtanding 


the addition of the aromatic ſeeds. 

OXYMEL COLCHICI. 

Oxymel of meadow-ſaffron. 
Lond. 

Take of | | 

Freſh meadow-ſaffron, cut into 

into thin ſlices, one ounce; 

Diſtilled vinegar, one pint; 

Clarified honey, two D 
Macerate the meadow-ſaffron in a 

laſs veſſel, with a gentle heat, 
| forty-eight hours. Preſs out 
the liquor ſtrongly from the 
root ; then ſtrain it, and add ho- 
ney. Laſtly, boil the mixture, 

frequently ſtirring it with a 

wooden ſpoon, to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup. 

Doſe—3ſs to 3j. 

This is a very active medicine, 
nearly ſimilar to the Syrapus col- 
ckici ; though, perhaps, not ſo a- 
greeable to ſome” conſtitutions, to 
which honey 1s offenſive ; but in 
many it will anſwer ſimilar pur- 
poſes, and prove to poſſefs equal 
diuretic powers. 

OXYMEL PECTORALE. + 
Pectoral oxymel. 

Edinb, 


Take of 
Elecampane roots, one ounce z 
Florence orris roots, half an 

- ounce z 
Gum ammoniacum, one ounce 
Vinegar, half a pint ; | 
Clarified honey, one pound; 
Water, three pints., | 

Let the roots, cut and bruifed, be 
boiled in the water till one-third 
be waſted ; then ſtrain off the 
liquor, let it ſtand to ſettle, and 
having poured it off clear from 
the fæces, add to it the honey, 
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vent the great nauſea 


and the ammoniacum, previouſly 


diſſolved in the vinegar. Mix 


them together, by boiling them 

a little. 

The title of this compoſition ex- 
preſſes its medical virtues. It is 
deſigned for thoſe diſorders. of the 
breaſt that proceed from a load viſ- 
eid phlegm, and obſtructions of the 
pulmonary veſſels. wo or three 


ſpoonfuls may be taken every night 
and morning, and continued for 


ſome time. 
OXYMEL SCILLITICUM. 


Oxymel of fquills. 
ond. 
Take of 


Clarified honey, three pounds; 

Vinegar of ſquills, two pints. 
Boil them in a glazed veſſel, with 

a ſlow fire, to the conſi ſtence of 

a ſyrup. 

The honey was formerly em— 

loyed for this preparation uncla- 

rified; and the ſcum, which in 
ſuch caſes ariſes in the boiling, 
taken off, . By theſe means, the im- 


purities of the honey were dif- 


charged ; but ſome of the medici- 


nal parts of the ſquills, with which 


the vinegar was impregnated, were 
alſo ſeparated. For this reaſon the 


college both of London and Edin- 


burgh has now judiciouſly ordered 
the honey, for all theſe kinds of 


preparations, to be previouſly cla- 


rified by itſelf. 

Oxymel of ſquills is an 20. 
aperient, detergent, and eæpectorant, 
and of great ſervice in humoural 
afthmas, coughs, and other diſor- 


. ders, where thick phlegm abounds. 
It is given in doſes of 3 ſs to 3j or 


more, along with ſome aromatic 
water, as that of cinnamon, to pre- 


. which; 
would otherwiſe be apt 5 


In large doſes, it pro 
| MEL Sell L.. ie 


Honey of quill. ; 


ond, 
Take of 

Clarified honey, three pounds. 

Tincture of ſquills, = — 
Digeſt them in a glaſs veſſel to the 

5 of a ſyrup. 

is will poſſeſs all the 
of the ſquill, and may be — 
an expectorant, and diuretic; in the 
{ame caſes as the ſquill itſelf, 
 OXYMEL ZARUGINIsS; 
formerl 
wy: n. 
xymet of verdigris. 
Take of _ 

Prepared verdegris, ore ounce; 

Vinegar, ſeven ounces by mez- 

ſure; 

Clarified honey, fourteen ounces 

by welght. 
Diſſolve the verdigris in the vine- 
gar, and ſtrain through linen; 
then add the honey, and boil 
down the mixture to a proper 
conſiſtence. 

The complaint of the diverſity 
of the ſtrength of the different 
parts of the Mel Agyptiacum is in 
this preparation perfectly removed. 
It is intended only as an external 


application for cleanſing foul ul- 


cers, and keeping down fungous 
fleſh. It has been recommend- 
ed in venereal ulcerations of the 
mouth and throat. But great care 
ſhould be taken that no portion 
of the verdigris gets into the ſto- 
mach; for a very ſmall quantity 
will produce dangerous, and per- 


haps fatal effects, on that organ. 
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CHAPTER V. 


on and collection of thoſe parts of vegetable and animal fub- 
wah 2 which are volatile in the heat of boiling water. 


HERE are many vegetable, 
and ſome animal ſubſtances, 
whoſe virtues reſide, wholly or in 
t, in a matter which is. capable 
of totally exhaling in the heat of 
boiling water. In moſt of the 
proceſſes hitherto deſcribed, it has 
been endeavoured, as much as poſ- 
fble, to preſerve this votatile mat- 
ter along with the more fixt parts ; 
whether thoſe fixt parts were them- 
ſelves medicinal, or only ſubſer- 
vient to the union of the volatile 
matter with the fluids employed. 
The aim, in the preſent chapter, will 


be to completely ſeparate this volatile 
ſubtile principle, and collect its pure 
from the groſſer fixt parts, either in a 
concentrated ſtate, or diluted with 
water or ſpirit of wine. In its con- 
centrated fiate, it appears common- 
ly an oil; which, from its contain- 
ing always the ſpecific odour, and 
frequently the other medicinal 
powers, of the ſubject, is called 
efjential oil; in its more dilute fate, 
it will be found in ſimple diſtilled 
water, diſtilled ſpirits, and diſtill- 
ed ſpirituous waters, 


S ECD... 


DiRECTIONS FOR OBTAINING ESSENTIAL Oils. 


SENTIAL oils are acquired 
by diſtillation, A quantity 
of water 1s added to the ſubject, 
ſuſcient to prevent its burning; 
and, in this water, it is likewiſe 
macerated a little time before 
the diſtillation. The oil comes 
over along with the water ; and 
either ſwims on its ſurface, or 
links to the bottom, according 
as 1t 15 lighter or heavier than 
that fluid. 
he length of the maceration is to 
* varied according to the tex- 
ture and compactneſs of the ſub- 
ect. The moſt tender ſubjects 
lcarce 1 any, Thoſe of a 
ſoft and looſe texture are to be 


leeped for two or three days; 


and the more viſcous ones, for 

a longer time. The further the 

maceration is intended to be pro- 

tracted, the greater quantity of 
ſea · ſalt muſt be added. From 
viſcous ſubſtances the oil may be 
obtained in a ſhorter time, by 
ſubmitting them to a ſlight, and 
not too long continued, fermen- 
tation. Seeds and ſpices are to be 
bruiſed, and woods to be raſped, 
pony to the maceration or 
ermentation. 

Eſſential oils are obtained only 
from odoriferous ſubſtances; but 
not equally from all of this claſs, 
nor in quantity proportionable to 
their degree of odour; ſome which, 
if we 2 to reaſon from analogy, 

a | 
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Chap: V. 


writer quotes an 


experiment of 
which appears to be 
miſunderſtood in the ſame man- 
ner; for NEUMANN, in the 


place referred to, ſays only, that 
wy wormwood is found to yield 
much 
of the freſh plant. I do not re- 
collect any inſtance, in which freſh 
ind dry plants have been brought 
to a fair compariſon, by dividing 
the quantity of the ſubject 1nto two 
equal weights, and diſtilling one 


NEUMANN, 


while freſh, and the other after it 


has been carefully and moderately 
dried. 

But whatever may be the effect 
of moderate exſiccation, it is cer- 
tain, that, if the drying be long con- 
tinued, the produce of oil will be 
diminiſbed, its colour altered, and 
is ſmell impaired, F 
With regard to the proportion 
of water, if whole plants, mode- 
ately dried, be uſed, or the ſhav- 
ugs of woods, as much of either 
hay be put into the veſſel, as, light- 
' preſſed, will occupy half its ca- 
ty; and as much water may be 
ed, as will riſe up to two thirds 
6 height, The water and ingre- 
leuts, altogether, ſhould never take 
I» more than three-fourths of the 
il; there ſhould be liquor enough 
prevent any danger of an empy- 
um, but not ſo much as to be 
"0 apt to boil over into the re- 
tiyer. 

Tue maceration ſhould be con- 
ved ſo long, as that the water 
py fully penetrate the parts of the 
« To promote this effect, 
ar fould be thinly ſhaved acroſs 
Hain, — roots cut tranſverſely into 
3 reduced into coarſe 
er —and ſeeds lightly bruiſed. 
A compach and — oy 
bury the maceration to 
3 a week or two, or 
1 or thoſe of a ſofter and 
exture, two or three days 


Wicient ; whilſt ſome tender 


Efential Oils. 


more oil than an equal weight 
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herbs and flowers not only ſtand 
not in need of any at all, but are 
even injured by it. 

Whether the addition of ſea-Hlt, 

as formerly recommended, be of 
any real ſervice, is greatly to be 
doubted. The uſes generally af- 
ſigned to it are, to penetrate and 
unlock the texture of the ſubject 
more eſfectually than ſimple water 
could do; and to prevent the fer- 
mentation or putrefa&ion into 
which the matter is apt to run dur- 
ing the length of time that the 
maceration is often continued. But 
ſea-ſalt ſeems rather to harden and 
condenſe, than to ſoften and re- 
ſolve, both vegetable and animal 
ſubjects; and if it prevent putre- 
faction, it muſt, on that very ac- 
count, be rather injurious than of 
ſervice. The reſolution here aim- 
ed at approaches near to a be- 
ginning putrefaction; and ſaline 
ſubſtances, by retarding thts, pro- 
long the maceration far beyond the 
time that would otherwiſe be ne- 
ceſſary. It is in the power of the 
operator, when he perceives the 
proceſs coming near this pitch, to 
put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by pro- 
ceeding immediately to diſtillation. 
By theſe means, the whole affair 
will be finiſhed in a very little 
time, wich at leaſt equal advan- 
tage in every other reſpect; pro- 
vided the manual operations of 
pounding, raſping, and the like, 
which are equally neceſſary in ei- 
ther caſe, be ſcientifically complied 
with. 

Bodies of a very viſcous and com- 
pact texture are directed, in the 


Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia, to be 


fermented for ſome days with a 
little yeaſt: half their quantity o 
water is ſufficient for performing 
the fermentation; ſo much more as 
is neceſſary, is to be added after- 
wards, before the diſtillation. This 
proceſs undoubtedly promotes the 
reſolution of the ſubject, and the 
A a 2 | 
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extrication of the oil; it rarely ha 
' pens, however, that aſſiſtances of this 
kind are needful. Particular care 
muſt be had not to continue 
the fermentation. too long; or to 
ive a bad flavour to the oil by an 
ill- choſen ferment, or uſing too 
large a quantity of any. 
ome chemiſts pretend, that by 
the addition of ſalts and acid ſpi- 
rits they have been enabled to 
gain more oil from certain vege- 
table matters, than can poſſibly be 
got from them without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance. Experiments made on pur- 
poſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
rove the contrary, This at leaſt 
is conſtantly found to be true; that, 
where there is any reaſon to think 
the yield to be greater than uſual, 
the quality of the oil is proporti- 
onably injured. The quantity of 
true eſſential oil in vegetables can 
by no means be increaſed; and 
what 1s really contained in them 
may be eafily ſeparated without 
any addition of this kind. All that 
ſaline matters can do in this reſpec, 
is, to make the water ſnſceptible 
of a greater degree of heat than it 


can ſuſtain by itſelf, and thus ena- 


ble it to carry up a groſs unctuous 
matter, not volatile enough to ariſe 
with pure water. This groſs mat- 
ter, mingling with the pure oll, in- 
creaſes the quantity, but at the 
ſame time muſt neceſſarily debaſe its 
quality. And indeed, when water 
alone is made uſe of, the oil which 
comes over about the end of the 
operation 1s remarkably leſs fra- 
rant, and of a thicker conſiſtence, 
than that which ariſes at the be- 
ginning ; diſtilled a ſecond time, 
with a gentle heat, it leaves a large 
quantity of groſs, almoſt infipid, 
reſinous matter behind. | 
The choice of proper inſtruments ts 
of great. conſequence to the perform- 
ance ' of this proceſs to advantage. 
There are ſome oils, which paſs 
freely over the ſwan-neck of the 


grateful when newly diſtilled, tha 


water, in the preſent proceſs; 3 


head of the common ſtill : othe 


leſs volatile, cannot eaſi 

to riſe ſo high. For Aber 
theſe laſt, we would recommend a 
large low head, having a rim or 
hollow canal round it. Ia this 
canal the oil is detained on irs firſt 
aſcent (and thence conveyed at 
once into the receiver); the advan. 
tages of which are ſufficiently ob. 
vious. 

With regard to the fire, the ope- 
rator ought to be expeditions in 
raiſing it at firſt, and to keep ir up 
during the whole proceſs, of fuck 
a degree, that the oil may freely 
diſtil ; otherwiſe, the oil will be 
expoſed to an unneceſſary heat, a 
circumſtance which ought as muc 
as poſſible to be avoided. Fire 


communicates to all theſe oils ; 


diſagreeable impreflion, as is evi 
dent from their being much leſ 


after they have ſtood for ſome tim 
in a cool place; the longer thehe 
is continued, the more alteration | 
muſt produce in them, 

The greater number of oils re 
quire for their diſtillation the het 
of water ſtrongly boiling; but the 
are many alſo which rife wit 
confiderably leſs heat: fuch 
thoſe of Jemon-peel, citron-prel, 4 
of the flowers of lavender and u 
mai, and of almoſt all the more 00 
riferons kinds of flowers. We ha 
already obſerved, that theſe flows 
have their fragrance greally | 
jured, or even deſtroyed, by bet 
ing or bruiſing them. It Þ ! 
paired alſo by the immerh0n 


the more ſo in proportion to! 
continuance of the immerſion © 
the heat. Hence theſe oils, diſti 
in the common manner, te 
much leſs agreeable in {ell , 
the ſubjects themſelves. For 
diſtillation of ſubſtances © 
claſs, I have contrived another 


thod. Inſtead of being immer 
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zu water, they are expoſed only to 
1 — 4 proper quantity of 
water being put into the bottom 
of the ſtill, the odoriferous Herbs 
or flowers are laid lightly in a 
belket, of ſuch a ſize that it may 
enter into the ſtill and reſt againſt 
its ſides, juſt above the water. The 
head being then fitted on, and the 
water made to boil, the ſteam, per- 
colating through the ſubject, im- 
hibes the oil, without impairing its 
fragance, and carries it over into 
the receiver. taine 

poſſeſs the odour of the ſubject in 
an exquiſite degree, and have no- 
thing of the diſagreeable ſcent per- 
ceivable in thoſe diſtilled by boil- 
ing them in water in the common 


It may be proper to obſerve, 


that thoſe oils which riſe with a 
|:{ heat than that of boiling wa- 
ter, are generally called, by the 
chemical and pharmaceutical wri- 
ters, li2ht oils; and thoſe which 
require the heat of water ſtrongly 
boiling, are called ponderous. I bave 
avoided theſe expreſſions, as they 
might be thought to relate to the 
comparative gravities of the oils; 
with which the volatility or fixed- 
neſs have no connection. Oil-olive 
1s lighter than moſt of the eſſen- 
tal oils; but the heat requiſite 
to make it diſtil exceeds that in 
which the heavieſt eſſential oil 
liftils, confiderably more than the 
best of boiling water exceeds that 
of ice. 

The water employed in the di- 
lillation of eſſential oils, always 
inbibes ſome portion of the oil; 
$15 evident from the ſmell, taſte, 
and colour which it acquires. It 
cant however retain above a cer- 
an quantity; and therefore ſuch 
® bas been already uſed, and al- 
molt ſaturated itſelf, may be ad- 
"ageoully employed, inſtead of 
common water, in a ſecond, third, 
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or any future diſtillation of the ſame 
ſubject. 

Some late chemical writers re- 
commend, not the water which 
comes over, but that which re- 
mains in the ſtill, to be uſed a ſe- 
cond time. This can be of no ſer- 
vice; as containing only ſuch parts 
of the vegetable as are not capable 
of ariſing in diſtillation, and which 
ſerve only to impede the action of 
the water as a menſtruum, and to 
endanger an empyreuma. 

After the diſtillation of one oil, 
particular care ſhould be had to 
duly cleanſe the worm before it 
is employed in the diſtillation of a 
different plant. Some oils, thoſe 
of wormwood and aniſeeds for in- 
ſtance, adhere to it ſo tenaciouſly, 


as not to be melted out by heat, or 


waſhed off by water. The beſt 
way of cleanſing the worm from 
theſe, is to run a little ſpirit of 
wine through it. 

Eſſential oils, after they are di- 
ſtilled, ſhould be ſuffered to ſtand 
for ſome days, in veſſels looſely 
covered with paper, till they have 
loſt their diſagreeable fiery odour, 
and become limpid : then put them 
up in ſmall bottles, which are to 
be kept quite full, cloſely ſtopt, in 
a cool place. With theſe cautions, 
they will retain their virtues in per- 
fection for many years. 

When careleſsly kept, they in 
time gradually loſe their flavour, 
and become groſs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them again, 
after they have undergone this 
change, by grinding them with 
about thrice their we:ght of com- 
mon ſalt, then adding a large pro- 
portion of water, and diſtilling 
them afreſh, The purer part ariſes 
thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great 
degree of the priſtine ſmell and 
taſte of the oil, though inferior in 
both reſpects to what the oil was 
at firſt. This rectiſcation, as It is 

Az 3 5 
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called, ſucceeds equally without, the 
alt, The oils, when thus Affered, 
are nearly in the ſame {tate with 
the turper:tines, and other thicken- 
ed oily juices, which readily yield 
their purer oil in diſtillation with 
water alone. 

When eſſential oils have entire- 
ly loſt their ſmell, ſome recom- 
mend adding them in the diſtil- 
lation of a freſh quantity of the 
oil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to ſatiate 
themſelves anew with the odorous 
matter, and become entirely reno- 
vated. This practice, however, 


ought doubtleſs to be diſapproved, 


as being no other than a ſpecious 
ſophiſtication; for it can do no 
more than to divide, between the 
old oil and the new, the active 
matter which belongs to the new 
alone, | 

Efntial oils, medicinally con- 
- fidered, agree in the general qualities 
of pungency and heat ; in particular 
wirtues, they differ as much as the 
ſubjects from which they are ob- 
tained ; the oil being the direct 
principle in which the virtues, or 
part of the virtues, of the ſeveral 
jubjects reſide. Thus the carmina- 
tive virtue of the warm feeds, —the 
emmenagogue of ſavin, —thenervine of 
roſemary, the fomachic of mint, — the 
antiſcorbutic of ſcurvy-graſs, — the 
cordial of aromatics, &c. are con— 
centrated in their oils. 

There is another remarkable dif- 
ference in efjential oils, the founda- 
tion of which is leſs obvious; hat 
of the degree of their pungency and 
beat ; which are by no means in 
proportion, as might be expected, 
to thoſe of the ſubject they were 
drawn from. The oil of cinnamon, 
for inſtance, is exceſſively pun- 
gent and fiery; in its undiluted 
ſtat it is almoſt cauſtic: — whereas 
cloves a ſpice which in ſubſtance 
is far mare pungent than the other, 


\ 


yields an oil which is | 
This difference * pas lo, 
partly upon the quantity of oil af 
forded, cinnamon yieldin — 
leſs than cloves, and — 
having its active matter conce 
trated into a ſmaller volume: * 
ly, upon a difference in the natur 
of the active parts themſelves. fo 
though eſſentlal oils contain ava 
the ſpecific odour and flavour gf 
their ſubjects, whether grateful ar 
ungrateful, they do not alway 
contain the whole pungency: thi 
reftdes frequently in a more At ve. 
finous matter, and qoes not riſe wit 
the oil. After the diſtillation of 
cloves, pepper, and ſome other 

paces, a part of their pungency i 
found to remain behind: a fimple 
tincture of them in rectified ſpint 
of wine is even more pungent than 
their pure eſſential oils, 

The more grateful oils are fre. 
quently made uſe of for reconciling 
to the ſtomach medicines of them 
ſelves diſguſtful. It has been cuſ. 
tomary to employ them as cane. 
tors for the reſinous purgatives; an 
uſe to which they do not ſeem tt 
be well adapted. All the ſervice 
they can here be of, is to make 
the reſin fit eaſier at firſt on ti 
ſtomach : far from abating the ir 
tating quality upon which the win 
lence of its operation depends, the 
pungent oils ſuperadd a freſh f 
mulus. | 

Eſential oils are never given aloe 
on account of their extreme leut al 
pungency ; which in ſore 7s ſo greal 
that a ſingle drop, let fall upon ih 
tongue, produces a gangrenous e 5 
They are readily imbibed by P! 
dry ſugar, and in this form may 
conveniently exhibited. Gra 
with eight er ten times their aucigii 
ſugar, they become foluble | 
aqueous liquors, and thus Mi 
diluted to any aſſigned dete 
Mucilages alſg render mem 
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able with water into an uniform 
milky liquor. Dey diſſolve likewiſe 
11 2 of wine : the more fragrant 
in an equal weight, and almoſt all 
of them in leſs than four times their 
own quantity. Theſe ſolutions 
may be either taken on ſugar, or 
mixed with ſyrups, or the like: 
on mixing them with water, the 
liquor grows milky, and the oil ſe- 
arates. 
The more pungent oils are em- 
ployed externally againſt paral, tic 
complaints, numbneſs, pains and aches, 
cold tumours, and in other caſes 
where particular parts require to 
de heated or ſtimulated. ' The tooth- 
acke is ſometimes relieved by a 
drop of theſe almoſt cauſtic oils, 
received on cotton, and cautiouſly 
introduced into the hollow tooth. 
Inthe laſt edition of the London 
Pharmacopeeia, the following di— 
ref1ons- are given with regard to 
the mode of obtaining the EssEN- 
TIAL OILs of 
ANIS E, 
CARAWAY, 
JUNIPER BERRY, 
LAVENVDER, 
PEPPERMINT, 
SPEAR-MINT,, 
Ozr1G6anum, 
PENNYROYAL, 
RoSEMARY, 
DASSAFRAS ROOT. 
Let theſe oils be drawn off by 
lillillation from an alembic with 
a large refrigeratory; but to pre- 
vent an empyreuma, the ſubſtance 
muſt de macerated in water previ- 
ous to diſtillation. 5 
The water which comes over 
with the oil in diſtillation, is to be 
kept for uſe. 
Eſſential oils are prepared from 
Vegetables in the manner of their 
IE „ but with ſome— 
thoſe « 7 5 Proportion of water: 
the odoriferous kind chief. 


lovering ſtate, The time of ma- 


_ bs 
7 from flowers, or plants in a 
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ceration varies with the tempera- 
ture of the ſeaſon and texture of 
the ſubſtance, from two or three 
days to a week, or longer, 
The oils are to be ſeparated aſter 


diſtillation, by means of a funnel,” 


the ſtem of which being ſtopped 
by the finger, and the liquor poured 
into it; the oll, if light, ſwims at 
the top; if ponderous, ſubſides: 
the undermoft, whether oil or wa- 
ter, is by reneoving the finger firſt 
let out, and the uppermoſt retained 
by replacing the finger and again 


cloſing the ſtem. 


The ſame directions are to be 


obſerved in diſtilling the eſſential 


oils inſerted in the following pages, 
which are not ſpecified in the cata- 
logue of the London College above 
recited, ſuch as the Oleum Abjinthii, 
Sabine, Chamameli, Cymini, &c. 
OLEUM ABSINTHII ESSEN- 
| TIALE. 
Eſential ail of the leaves of worms 
wood. 
Edinb, : 

This is one of the more ungrate- 
ful oils: it ſmells ſtrongly of the 
wormwood, and contains its par- 
ticular naufeous taſte ; but has little 
or nothing of its bitterneſs, this re- 
maining entire in the decoction left 
after the diſtillation. Its colour, 
when drawn from the freſh herb, is 
a dark green; from the dry, a 
browniſh yellow. This oll Is re- 
commended by Hoffmann as a mild 
anodyne, in [paſmod:c contractions : 
for this purpoſe he directs a dram 
of it to be diſſolved in an ounce of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſeven 
or eight drops of the mixture taken 
for a doſe in any convenient vehi- 
cle. Boerhaave greatly commends, 
in tertian fevers, a medicated liquor 


compoſed of about ſeven grains of 


the oil, ground firſt with a dram of 

ſugar, then with two drams of the 

ſalt of wormwood, and afterwards 

diſſolved in ſix ounces of the diſtil- 

led water of the ſame plant. Two 
Aa 4 | 
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hours before the fit is expected, the 

atient is to bathe his feet and legs 
in warm water, and then to drink 
two ounces of the liquor every 
quarter of an hour till the two hours 
are expired. By theſe means, he 
ſays, all caſes of this kind are ge- 
nerally cured with eaſe and ſafety, 
provided there is no ſchirroſity 
or ſuppuration. With us, the oil 
of wormwood is employed chiefly 
as a vermifuge, and for this purpoſe 
is both applied externally to the 
belly, and taken internally. It is 
moſt conveniently exhibited in the 
form of pills, which it may be re- 
duced into by mixing it with crumb 
of bread. 
OLEUM SEMINUM ANETHI 

ESSENTIALE. 
Eſſential oil of dill ſeeds. 

This is a very warm oil; of a 
flavour not very agreeable, leſs ſo 
than that of the ſeeds. It is ſome- 
times given as à carminative, in fla- 
tulencies, colicky pains, hiccups, and 
the like, from one to three or four 
drops. 


OLEUM SEMINUM ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Efjential oil of aniſeeds, 


. 
This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and 


ſmell of the aniſeeds in perfection. 


It is one of the mildeſt of the di- 
ſtilled oils. Fiſteen or twenty 


drops may be taken at a time with- 


out danger, though common prac- 
tice rarely goes ſo far as half this 
number. Its ſmell is extremely 
durable and diffuſive. Milk drawn 
from the breaſt, after taking it, is 
found impregnated with its odour ; 
and poſſibly this may be, in part, 
the foundation of the pectoral vir- 
tues uſually aſcribed to it, In Ha- 


tulencies and colics, it is ſaid by ſome 
to be leſs effectual than the ſeeds 
themſelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that 
it congeals, even when the air is 
not ſenſibly cold, into a butyrace- 
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ous confiſtence : and hence; 
diſtillation of it, the — 
not to be over: ſolicitous in kee In 
the water in the refrigeratory 9 
cool: it behoves him rather to 1 
it grow ſomewhat hot, particular 
ly towards the end of the procek. 
otherwiſe the oil congealing mar 
ſo ſtop up the worm, as ty en. 
danger blowing off the head of the 
ſtill ; at leaſt a conſiderable quan- 
tity of oil will remain in it. 

Doſe—five to twelve drops. 

OLEUM CARUI ESSEN. 

TIALE. 
Eential oil caraway ſeed;, 
2. 


The flavour of this exactly re. 
ſembles that of the caraway, It 
is a very hot and pungent oil. It i 
not unfrequently made uſe of as a 
carminative and ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be peculiarly ſerviceable for no. 
moting urine, to which it commu- 
nicates ſome degree of its ſmell, 

Doſe—one to five drops. 
OLEUM CARYOPHYLLI ARO. 

MATICI ESSENTIALE. 
 Effential oil of cloves. 
hoe he 

This oil is ſo ponderous as to fink 
in water, and is not eafily elevated 
in diſtillation ; if the water which 
comes over be returned on the x. 
maining cloves, and the diſtillation 
repeated, ſome more oil will gene: 
rally be obtained, though much in- 
ferior in quality to the firſt. Ide 
oil of cloves is uſually deſcribed # 
being © in taſte exceſſively hot and 
fiery, and of a gold yellow colour. 
(Boerh. Procef.) Such indeed 15 the 
compoſition which we receive uu 
der this name from Holland: bi 
the genuine oil of cloves is one 0 
the milder oils : it may be takel 
with great ſafety (duly diluted) to 
the quantity of ten or twelve „ 
or more. Nor is its colour at? 

ellow, unleſs it has been long ®" 
careleſsly kept, or diſtilled who 
violent a fire, When in pe 
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tion, it is limpid and colourleſs, of a 
haſant, moderately warm, and pun- 
gent falle, and a very agreeable ſmell, 
much reſembling that of the ſpice 
*ſelf, The Dutch oil of cloves 
contains a large quantity of ex- 
reſſed oil, as evidently appears 
upon examining it by diſtillation. 
This however cannot be the addi- 
tion to which it owes its acrimony. 
A ſmall proportion of a refinous 
extract of cloves communicates 


to a large one of oil a deep-Co- 


Jour, and a great degree of acri- 


mony. 
Doſe—three to ſix drops. 


OLEUM FLORUM CHAME. 
MELI ESSENTIALE. 
Eſfntial oil of camomile flowers, 
Edin, 

This is a very pungent oil, of a 
ſtrong not ungrateful ſmell, reſem- 
bling that of the flowers. Its co- 
Jour is yellow, with a caſt of green- 
ih or brown, Is is ſometimes giv- 
ea in the doſe of a few drops, as @ 
carminative, in kyſteric diſorders, and 
lixewiſe as @ vermifuge. It may be 
conveniently made into pills with 
crumb of bread. | 

OLEUM CINNAMOMI, 

Oil of cinnamon, 
| L. E. 

This valuable oil is extremely 
hot and pungent, of a moſt agree- 
able favour, like that of the cinna- 
mon itſelf, In cold languid caſes, 
and debilities of the nervous Hi gem, it 
ws one of the moſt immediate cordials 
and reforatives. The doſe is one, 
two, or three drops; which muſt 
ahrays be carefully diluted by the 
mediation of ſugar, & c. for ſo 
ert is the pungency of this oil, 
ad a ſingle drop let fall upon the 
wugue, undiluted, produces, as 
2 obſerves, a gangrenous 
* In the diſtillation of this 
* mart fire is required; and 
* = head, with a channel round 

ll "ore recommended for the di- 

don of the leſs volatile oils, 
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is particularly neceſſary for this, 
which is one of the leaſt volatile, 
and which is afforded by the fpice 
in exceeding ſmall quantity. 'The 
diſtilled water retains no ſmall por- 
tion of the vil; but this oil being 
very ponderous, great part of it 
ſubſides, from the water, on ſtand- 
ing for two or three weeks in a 
cool place. | 
Doſe—one drop to three. 
OLEUM SEMINUM CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Eſffential oil of cummin ſeeds. 
This is one of the warmer and 
leſs pleaſant oils. It is employed 
chiefly in cold, flatulent, hyfteric com- 
plaints, It gives its ſmell ſtrong to 
the urine, and is ſuppoſed peculi- 
arly ſerviceable for promoting its 
diſcharge. | 
Doſe—one to three _ 
OLEUM SEMINUM FENI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 
E [Jential oil of fennel ſeeds. 
The oil obtained from ſweet fen- 
nel ſeeds is much more elegant and 
agreeable than that of the common 
fennel. It is one of the mildeſt of 


theſe preparations. It 1s nearly of 


the ſame degree of warmth with that 
of aniſeeds ; to which it is likewiſe 
ſimilar in flavour, though far more 
grateful. It is given as a carmina- 
tive, in cold indiſpoſitions of the flo- 
mach; and in ſome #inds of coughs, 
for promoting expettoxation, 
Doſe—two to twelve drops. 

OLEUM FUNIPERI BACCA 

. ESSENTIALE. 

Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
L. E. 


This oil is a very warm and 
pungent one, of a ſtrong flayour, 
not unlike that of the berries. In 
the doſe of a drop or two, it proves 
a ſerviceable carminative and flome» 
chic. In one of ſix, eight, or more, 
a ftimulating detergent, diuretic, and 
emmenagogue. It ſeems to have 
ſomewhat of the nature of the tur- 


pentines, or their diſtilled oil; like 


| 
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which it communicates a violet 
ſmell to the urine. 

The oil of theſe berries reſides 
partly in veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly 
in little cells contained in the ſeeds; 
when the berry is dry, and the oil 
hardened into a reſi nous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, upon breaking 
the ſeeds, in form of little tranſpa- 
rent drops. In order therefore to 
obtain this oil to advantage, we 
ought, previouſly to the diſtillation, 
to bruiſe the berry thoroughly; ſo 
as to break the ſeeds, and entirely 
lay open the oily receptacles, 
Dote—two to ten drops. 


OLEUM florum LAVENDULAZ 


ESSENTIALE. 

Effential oil of Iavender flowers. 

L..E. 

This oil, when in perfection, is 
very limpid, of a pleaſant yellow- 
Iſh colour, extremely fragrant, poſ- 
ſeſſing in an eminent degree the pe- 
culiar ſmell generally admired in the 
flowers. It is a medicine of great 


uſe, both externally and internally, 
in paralytic and lethargic complaints, 


rheumatic pains, and deb. lities of the 
nervous ſyſtem. 

Lavender flowers yield the moſt 
fragrant oil, and in conſiderably 
the largeſt quantity, when they are 
ready to fall off ſpontaneouſly, and 


the ſeeds begin to ſhew themſelves ; 


the leaves give out extremely little. 
The flowers may be ſeparated from 
the reſt of the plant, by drying ita 
little, and then gently beating it: 
they ſhould be immediately com- 
mitted to diſtillation, and the pro- 
ceſs conducted with a well-regu- 


lated gentle heat: too great heat 
would not only change the colour 


of the oil, but likewiſe make a diſ- 
azreeable alteration in its ſmell, 
Doſe one to fix drops. 
OLEUM LIMONIS. 
Eſfential oil of lemon-peel. 
| Lond. 
This is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
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imell, very near as agreeable :; that 


of the freſh peel; it is 0 

lighteſt and moſt volatile — 
oils we have, perfectly limpid, ang 
almoſt colourleſs, It is taken 
doſes of two or three drops ky 
cordial, in weakneſs of the 2 
&c. though more frequently uſed 
as a perfume. It gives a fine fh. 
vour to the officinal Spiritus ay. 
monte  compoſitus, and occafions 
the ſoap pills to fit eaſy on the fg. 
mach. | | 

Doſe—two to five drops. 
OLEUM MACIS ESSENTI. 
ALE.» 


E fſential oil of mace, 
a L. Z. 

The eſſential oil of mace is mg. 
derately pungent, very ſubtile and 
volatile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmel, 
like that of the ſpice itſelf: it i; 
thin and limpid, of a pale yellow- 
iſh colour, with a portion of thick- 
er and darker-coloured oil at the 
bottom. This oil is celebrated in 
womiting,) hiccups, colicky pam, &c. 
both given internally and applied 
externally to the flomach and umbilical 
region, It is however but rarely 
made uſe of, and not often met 
with in the ſhops. 

Doſe—one to four drops. 

See alſo Macis and Nux Mos 
CHATA. 

OLEUM MARJORANZ 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential oil of marjoram leaves, 
Edinb. 

This oil is very hot and pene: 
trating, in flavour not nearly fh 
agreeable as the marjoram felt: 
when in perfection, it 15 of a pal 
yellow colour ; by long wht 
it turns reddiſh : if diſtilled wit 
too great a heat, it ariſes of tis 
colour at firſt. It is ſuppoſed to 
be peculiarly ſerviceable in 54 
ations, obſtructions and an 1 
charges of the uterus ; the dole 
one or two drops. 
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M MENTHEA SATIVA 
ary ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of the leaves of com- 


mon mint. 
IL. I. ; 

This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrong- 
Iy of the mint, but is in both reſpects 
ſomen hat leſs agreeable than the 
derb itfelfe It is an z. Ful flomachic 
medicine; and not unfrequently ex- 
hibited in want of appetite, weane/s 
of the flomach, reachings to vomit, 
and fimilar diſorders, when not ac- 
rompanied with heat or inflammation, 
It is likewiſe employed externally 
for the ſame purpoſes; and 1s an 
excelient ingredient in the ſtoma- 
chic plaſter of the ſhops. 

Doſe—one drop to five. 

OLEUM MENTHAZA PIPERI- 

TIDIS ESSENTIALE. 
Eſential oil of the leaves of pep- 
permint. 
Lond. 

This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the peppermint in 
perfection; the colour is a pale 
greeniſh yellow. It is a medicine 
of great pungency and ſubtility 
and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as 
taken, a glowing warmth through 
the whole ſyſtem. In colics accom» 
famed <vith great coldneſs, and in 
one hy/eeric complaints, it is of ex- 
cellert ſervice. ö 

Doſe two or three drops. 
OLEUM NUCIS MOSCHAT 

ESSENTIALE, 
Effential oil of nutmegs, 


ond. | 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſ- 
eſſes the flavour and aromatic vir- 
tues of the ſpice in an eminent de- 
gee. It is ſimilar in quality to 


the oil of mace, but ſomewhat leſs 
prateful. 


Doſe—=two to five drops. 
OLEUM ORIGANI ESSEN- 
| TIALE. 
Eſential oil of the leaves 


Sanum. 


- 


of ori- 
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„ I. . 

This oil has a very pungent 
acrimonious taſte, and a penetrat- 
ing ſmell. It has been chiefly em- 
ployed externally as an errhine, and 
for ea/ing pains of the teeth. 

OLEUM ESSENTIALE PIPE- 
RIS JAMAICENSIS. _: 

Eſſential oil of Jamaica pepper. 

2 Ediub. 

This is a very elegant oil, and 
may be uſed as a ſuccedaneum to 
the oils of ſome of the dearer ſpices. 
It is of a fine pale colour, in fla- 
vour more agreeable than the oil of 
cloves, and not far ſhort of that of 


nutmegs. It ſinks in water, like 
the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 
ſpices. | 
OLEUM PULEGII ESSEN- 
TIALE. 
Eſſential oil of the leaves of penny- 
royal. 
L. E. 


This oil, in fmell and taſte, re- 


ſembles the original plant: the 


virtues of which it likewiſe poſ- 
ſeſſes. It is given in hyfteric caſes, 
&c. 
Doſe, from one to five drops. 
OLEUM RORISMARINT ES- 
SEN TIALE. * 


Eſſential oil of roſemary. 
L. E. 


The oil of roſemary is drawn 
from the plant in flower. When in 
perfection, it is very light and thin, 
pale, and almoſt colourleſs : of great 
fragrancy, though not quite ſo 
agreeable as the roſemary itſelf. 
It is recommended in nervous and 
hy ſteric complaints, Boerhaave holds 
it in great eſteem againſt epilep/ies 
and /uppreſſions of the uterine purga- 
tions, occaſioned by weakneſs and 
inactivity. 5 
Doſe, from three to five drops. 
OLEUM LIGNI RHODII ES. 

SENTIALE. „ 
Eſſential oil of rhodiums 
Edinb, 


j N 
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This oil is extremely odorife- atly commended as a , 
rous, and principally employed as a 2 for purifying the ae 
| perfume in ſcenting pomatums, and it is likewiſe ſuppoſed to be of er 
1 the like. Cuſtom has not as yet vice in hnmornral aſthma and con ri 

received any preparation of this Doſe, from two to ten drops. % 


elegant aromatic wood into internal The decoction remaining after 
uſe. | the diſtillation of the oil affords 
 OLEUM RUTA ESSENTIALE. by inſpiſſation an uſeful extra 
E /ential oil of rue leaves. Hoffmann ſays, he bas given it with 
1 great benefit, as a corroborant in ca. 


The oil of rue has a very acrid chectic caſes, in the decling of inter. 
taſte, and a penetrating ſmell, re- mitting fewers, and for abating hy. 
ſembling that of the herb, but ra- pochondriacal ſpaſms. 


ther more unpleaſant. It is ſome- Doſe Zi. | 
times made uſe of in eric difor- OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. 
acrs, and as an antheimintic; as allo | Oil of turpentine. 
in epilegſies proceeding from a relaxed Lond. 
flate of the nerwes. me 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. Common turpentine, five pounds; 


The largeſt quantity is obtained Water, four pounds. 
from it when the flowers are ready to Diſtil the turpentine from the wa- 
Fall off, and the ſeeds begin to ſhew ter in a copper alembic. 


themſelves, Suitable maceration, After the oil has been diſtilled 

previous to the diſtillation, is here there remains the . flava, 

extremely neceſſary. : which is only uſed for external ap- 

OLEUM SABINE ESSEN- plication, to give conſiſtence to 
TIALE. plaſters, and ſimilar purpoſes. 

Eſſentiad oil of ſavin leaves. This oil is a very hot ſtimulating 

Edinb. medicine. It is ſometimes given 33 


- * 
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Savin is one of the plants which a /u/orifc and diuretic, in the doſe 
yield, without much maceration, of two or three drops: in large 
a very large quantity of oil; which , doſes, it is apt greatly to heat the 
is a celebrated aterine and emmena- body, occaſion pain of the head, 
ogue in cold plilegmatic habits, it is and effufion of the ſemen and liquor 
undoubtedly a medicine of much of the proſtrate glands. It has 
ſervice, though not capable of per- nevertheleſs been taken in conſide- 
forming what it has been uſually rable doſes (along with honey 0 


repreſented to do. other convenient vehicles) againſt 
Doſe - two or three drops, or chronic rbeumatiſiu, the ſciatica, and 
more. lumbago; and, as it is ſaid, wit 
OLEUM SASSAFRAS RADICIS great ſucceſs. Some have recon: 
ESSEN TIALE. mended it againſt wenercal T 

£ fential oil of ſaſſafras. but here it has produced miſchuevo 

: L. E. conſequences, inflaming the parts 


This is the moſt ponderous of all and aggravating the diſorder, Care 
the known eſſential oils, but riſes ſhould be taken not to give ben 
in diſtillation with ſufficient eaſe; large doſes ; as an inſtance has been 
it appears limpid as water, has a mentioned of bloody urine ſucceed 
moderately. pungent taſte, a very ing the exhibition. ExTERNALLY 
fragrant ſmell, exactly reſembling it is not unfrequently employe 
that of the ſaſſafras. It ſtands againſt rheumatic paing, ache Pr 
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for diſcu ſing cold tumours, and re- 
firaining hemorrhages. 
OLEUM TEREBINTHINA 
RECTIFICAT UM. 


Rectified - A —_ 


Take of ; 
Oil of turpentine, one pound; 
Diſtilled water, four pints," or 


pounds. 


itil. 

bir OLEUM VII. 
Oil of wine. 
Lond. 

Take of 

Alcohol; 

Vitriolic acid each one pint. 
Mix them by degrees, and diſtil; 

taking care that no black froth 

paſſes into the receiver. Separate 

the oily part of the diſtilled li- 

quor from the volatile vitriolic 

acid, To the oily part add water 

of pure ha'i, ſufficient to cor- 

rect the ſulphureous ſmell ; ſub- 

mit it again to diſtillation, and 

draw over what little æther there 

may be, with a gentle heat. The 

oleum vini remains in the retort, 

iwimming on the watery liquor, 

trom which it is to be ſeparated. 

The vitriolic acid ſhould be ad- 
ded to the alcohol by a little at a 
time, waiting till the firſt addition 
5 incorporated before another quan- 
tity is put in; by which the enſu- 
ing heat is inconſiderable, and the 
combination is effected without in- 
convenience: otherwiſe, if they are 
put together too haſtily, great heat 
and ebullition would be raifed, diſſi- 
pate a part of the mixture, ha- 
zard the breaking of the veſſel, and 
endanger the operator. 

The chief uſe which is at pre 
ſent made of the oleum vini is to 
torm the Spiritus @theris vitriolici 
1 | 

losr of the foregoing oils are 
drawn by our chemiſts, and eaſily 
Procurable in a tolerable degree of 
perieQtion ; thoſe of cinnamon, cloves, 
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nutmegs, and mare, excepted. Theſe 
are uſually imported: and are for 
the moſt part ſo much adulterated, 
that it is difficult to meet with ſuch 
as are at all fit for uſe. 

Nor are the adulterations of theſe 
kinds of preparations eaſily diſco. 
verable. The grofſer abuſes in- 
deed may be readily detected: thus 


if the oil be mixed with ſpirit of 


auine, it will turn milky on the ad- 
dition of water ;—if silb e ed 
oi, rectified ſpirit will diſſolve the 
eſſential, and leave the other be- 
hind ;—if with oil of turpentine, on 
dipping a piece of paper in the 
mixture, and drying it with a gen- 
tle heat, the turpentine will be be- 
trayed by its ſmell. But the more 
ſubtle artiſts have contrived other 


methods of ſophiſtication, Which 
elude all trialz of this kind. 


Some have looked upon the ſpe- 


cific gravity of oils as a certain cri- 
terion of their genuineneſs; and 


accordingly we have given a table 
of the gravity of ſeveral in page 40. 
This however is not to be abſolute- 


ly depended on: for the genuine 


oils, obtained from the ſame ſub- 
jects, oftentimes differ in gravity as 
much as thoſe drawn from different 
ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whoſe 
oils uſually fink in water, vield, if 
ſlowly and warily diſtilled, an oil of 
great fragrancy, which 1s neverthe- 


leſs ſpecifically lighter than the, 


aqueous fluid employed in the di- 
ſtillation of it; whilit, on the other 
hand, the laſt runnings of ſome of 
the lighter oils prove ſometimes fo 
ponderous as to ſink in water. 

As all eſſential oils agree in the 
general properties of ſolubility in 
ſpirit of wine, indifſolubility in wa- 
ter, miſcibility with water by the 
intervention of certain intermedia, 
volatility in the heat of boiling wa- 
ter, &c. it is plain that they may be 
variouſly mixed with one another, 
or the dearer ſophiſticated with the 
cheaper, without any poſlibility of 


- 
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I 
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difcovering the abuſe by any trials 
of this kind. And indeed it would 
not be of much advantage to the 
purchaſer, if he had infallible cri- 
teria of the genuineſs of every in- 
dividual oil. It is of as much im- 
portance, that they be good, as that 
they be genuine: for I have often 


. ſeen genuine oils from incurious di- 


ſtillation, and long and careleſs _ 
ing, weaker both in ſmell and taſte 
than the common ſophiſticated ones. 


The nell and zafte ſeem to be the 


only certain teſts that the nature of the 


thing auill admit of. If a bark ſhould 
have in every reſpect the appear- 


ance of good cinnamon, and ſhould 
be proved indiſputably to be the 
genuine bark of the cinnamon tree; 
yet, if it want the cinnamon flavour, 
or have it but in a low degree, we 
reject it; and the caſe is the ſame 
with the oil, It is only from uſe 
and habit, or compariſons with 


ſpecimens of known quality, thatwe- 


can judge of the goodneſs either of 


the drugs themſelves, or of their oils. 


Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, 


are too hot and pungent to be taſted 
with ſafety; and the ſmell of the 


ſubject is ſo much concentrated in 


them, that a ſmall variation in this 
reſpect is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
But we can readily dilute them to 
any aſſignable degree. A drop of 
the oil may be diſſolved in ſpirit of 


wine; or received on a bit of ſugar, 


and diſſolved by that intermedium 
in water. The quantity of liquor 
which it thus impregnates with its 
flavour, or the degree of flavour 
which it communicates to a certain 
determinate quantity, will be the 
meaſure of the degree of goodneſs 
of the oil. 


Ht 


- 


We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome ex 
perime nts of the quantity of . 
tial oil obtained from different ve : 
zabler, reduced into the form o + 
table. The „ir column Containg 
the names of the reſpective vegeta. 
ble ſubſtances—the ſecond the quan- 
tity of each which was ſubmitted 
to the diſtillation—and the third the 
quantity of oil obtained. In every 
other part of this book where pound 
weights are mentioned, the troy 
pound of twelve ounces is meant. 
but theſe experiments having been 
all made by a pound of ſixteen 
ounces, it was thought expedient to 
ſet down the matter of fact in the 
original weights; eſpecially as the 
ſeveral materials in the large quan- 
tity commonly required for the di 
ſtillation of oils are purchaſed by 
weights of the ſame kind. But to 
remove any ambiguity which might 
ariſe hence, and enable the reader 
to judge more readily of the yield, 
a reduction of the weights is given 
in the next column; which thews 
the number of parts of each of the 
ſubjects, from which one part of 


oil was obtained. To each article 


is athxed the author's name from 
whom the experiment is taken, 
The different diſtillations of one 
ſubject, ſeveral of which are in- 
ſerted in the table, ſhew how varu- 
ble the yield of oil is, and that the 
exotic ſpices, as well as our indi 
genous plants, do not always con- 
tain the ſame proportion of this ac 
tive principle: though it muſt be 
obſerved, alſo, that part of the dit- 
ferences may probably ariſe from 
the operation itſelf having been 
more or leſs carefully performed, 


Caraway ſeeds 
Caraway leeds 


Carline thiſtle root 
Cardamom ſeeds 
Carrot ſeeds - 


Camomile lowers 
Common camomile 


Wild camomile flowers 


Caraway ſeeds - 


Caſcarilla - - 


= 
- 
- 
- 
— 
- 
- — 
— 
- 


flowers 


Wild camomile flowers = 


hervil leaves, 
Cedar wood - 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary feeds <* 


Clary in lower, fre 


Cloves 0 * 


Cloves - - 


Copaiba balſam 
Copaiba balſam 
Cummin feed - 
Dictamuus Creticus 


.ecampane-root 
Elem - * 


Fennel ſeed, {weet 
Galangal root, 

Garlick root, freſh 
Ginger 


Hyſſop leaves 
Hyſſop leaves 


Cloves 7 A 


Dill feed N bs 


Fennel feed, common 


Horſeradiſh root, freſh 
Hyſſop leaves - 


reſh - 


—_ 


ſh 


— 


n 


— —_—_— 
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f eſſential o 


yielded 0 


2 pun. 


zaſcrup. 


I Oun. 


1 ſcrup. 


18 oun. 
dra. 
30 gra. 
1 dra. 


15 gra. 


15dras 
dra. 


] 


| 


| 
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Parſley ſeeds — -— 


Parſnip 
Pennyroyal in flower, freſh 13 lb. 


Black pepper 


Rhodium wood a 


Hyſſop leaves, freſh - 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - + 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - += 
Juniper berries = - 

uniper berries = - 
Lavender in flower, freſh + 
Lavenderin flower, freſh - 


Lavender flowers, freſh - 
Lavender flowers, dried = 
Lavender flowers, dried - 
Lavender flowers, dried - 
Broad-leaved Lavender } - 
flowers, dry | - 
Lovage root 
Mace 
Mace - 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 
Marjoram in flower, freſh 
Marjoram leaves, freſh -< 
Marjoram leaves, dried 
Maſterwort root - 
Milfoil flowers, dried 
Mint in flower, freſh 
Mint leaves, dried - 
Peppermint, freſh - 
Myrrh << = = 
Myrrh ER 
N i - - 
Nutmegs = - 
Nutmegs „ 


Nutmegs 
Nutmegs 


Parſley leaves, freſh - 
ey - '= 


Black pepper 
Black pepper 


Black pepper - 
Black pepper - 
Pimento = - 
Rhodium wood 
Rhodium wood 


Rhodium wood 

Rhodium wood 

—— in flower 
oſemary leaves 


Roſemary leaves 


48 lb. 
30 lb. 


Lavender in flower, freſh - 134cw. 


i. 


81 Ib. 
1 3alb. 


3 
18 lb. 


14 lb. 


238 lb. 


I Oun. 


2 cwt.\ 
10 lb. | 
30 lb. 


8 lb. 
I Ib. 


2 Ib. 
4 Ib. 


4 Ib. 
4 Ib. 
1 Ib. 
1 lb. 
1 Ib. 
1 Ib. 


, 


| 
| 


4 Ib. 


4 lb. 
1 Ib. 


6 Ib. 
4 Ib. 
4 ib. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 lb. 
1 1b, 
2 lb. 


8 lb. 


1 
1 lb. 
1 Ib. 
I lb. 
6 lb. 


Ib. 


ihe 4 


yielded of eſſential oil 


| 


3 dra. 
9 dra. 


3 oun. 


3 dra. 


12 oun. 
630un, 
60 oun. 


4 dra, 


2 Oun. 


4 ſcrup. 


1 ra. 


3 dra. 


30 gra. 


3 dra. 
2 dra. 


_ 4 rf. 


3 dra. 
4 dra. 


8 oun. 


2 dra. 


| 3 dra. j 


? 


3 


ſo that one part of oil was obtained from 
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Carth, 


Neun, 
Carib. 
Lewis, 
Lewis, 


62 Leu in 


Lew, 


64] Hof, 


50 Newn, 


Lewis, 
Lawis. . 


Sala. 

Carth, 
Lexis, 
Levis 


2 Lew W 


Leewth 


＋ Levis. 


Mum. 
Cartb. 
Heiter. 
Geoff. 
New. 
Neums 


b Sal a . 


Sala. 

Carth. 
Cartb. 
Lewth 


Sala. : 


Sala. 
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mary leaves © 3 lb.] f 334% Y f 121\Newn. 
_ leaves 1 lb. 1 128 Carib. 
Roſemary leaves 3 14 dra. 82 Cartb. 
Roſemary leaves, freſh - 70 Ib. | 5 Oun. 224 Leruis. 
00 Ib. | 4 dra. 3200|Tacbens 
1 I oun. 1600 Homb. 
1 „5 „ 1 30 gra. 1 768 Hof. 
_— - - 10 Ib, 2 gra. f 640 Hoff. 
1110 4 dra. S 320 Hef. 
Rue in flower - 4 lb. 1 dra. Sia Lewis. 
Rue in flower — „ 6606 2:zoun. * 507 Lewis. 
ne with the feeds - 72 Ib. | | 3 oun, = | 384 Lewis. 
&- fron 3 - „ 2 12 dra. 2 857 Vogel. 
eve leaves 1 lb. 35 ſcrup. | 2 77 Carth. 
age in flower, freſh 153 34 ii 2 : tzoun. 8 544 Lewis. 
ave of virtue in flower - 27 lb. "v4 6 dra, — }' $76 Lewis. 
gage of virtue in lower = 8 Ib. | & | 12dqja. © | 681|Lewss, 
Baſſifras - = - ' bb. | | 1toun: | & | 55 Hof. | 
allafras + - - 6 1. |= | 2 oun. |. &£ | 40 ͤ 
avin - - - 2 Dd. 5 5 oun. 2. 63 Hef. 
zunders, yellow = „ 2ib.} | a = 64 Cartb. 
mallage ſeeds 3 2:\crup. | 8154 Neum. 
techs in flower, freſh - 54 lb. 2 dra. 3s Leros. 
y me in flower, freſh - 2 cwt. | 5 zoun. - 652|Leavis. 
byme in flower, dry — 3+ lb. 1:dra, | = | 298|Lewis. 
Lemonthyme in flower, freſh 51 lb. 120un, I 65 Lei. 
emon thyme in flower, freſh 98 lb. 230oun. 627 Lewis. 
Lemon thyme, dried a little 104 lb. 3 oun. 1 Lewis. 
Vormood leaves, dry - 4 lb. | oun. 64|Lewis, 
\ormwood leaves, dry - 18 lh. 1zoun. | 192 Lewis. 
\ormwood leaves, dry - 25 Ib. | 350Uun, 1 14|Lewis, 
tdowy = - - 1 ej | x Ul _ l 128 MMum. 
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Dmreriexs FOR OBTAINING SIMPLE DISTILLED WATERS. 


HE ellluvia which exhale in AAV obſerves that in 4yfterical 
the air from many vegeta- and hypochondriacal perſons, the fra- 
particularly from thoſe of the grant odour of the Indian hyacinth 
orons kind, conſiſt apparently of excites ſtrange ſpaſms, which the 
uciples of great ſubtility and ac- ſtrong ſcent of the rue relieves: — 
b. capable of ſtrongly and ſud- that ie Huvia of the walnut tree 
=; 3 the brain and ner- occaſion head-achs, and make the 
* yſtem, eſpecially in thoſe body coſtive that thoſe of poppies 
ole nerves are of great ſenſibili- procure fleep :—and that the ſmell 
— likewiſe of operating, in of bean-bloſſoms, long continued, 

ver manner, upon the ſyſtem diſorders the ſenſes. LEMERY re- 
roller veſſels, Thus Bogx- lates, from his own knowledge, 


B b 


les, 


— 
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that ſeveral perſons were purged, 


by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying: 

Some of the chemiſts have in- 
dulged themſelves in the pleaſing 
ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as 
they are called, of vegetables; their 
peculiar nature in the different ſpe- 
cies of plants ; their exhalation in- 
to the atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, 
and diſperſion by winds ; their ren- 
dering the air of particular places 
medicinal, or otherwiſe, according 
to the nature of the plants that 
abound. They have contrived alſo 
different means for collecting theſe 
fugitive emanations, and concen- 
trating and condenſing them into a 


liquid form; employing either the 
native moiſture of the ſubject, or 
an addition of water, as a vehicle, 


or matrix for retaining them. 
The proceſs which has been 
judged moſt analogous to that of 
nature is the following, The ſub- 
ject freſh gathered, at the ſeaſon of 
its greateſt vigour, with the morn- 
ing dew upon it, is laid lightly and 
unbruiſed: in a ſhallow veſlel, to 
which is adapted a low head with a 
recipient. Under the veſſel, a live 
coal is placed, and occaſionally re- 
newed, ſo as to keep up an uni- 
form heat, no greater than that 
which obtains in the atmoſphere in 
ſummer, viz. about 85 degrees of 
Fakrenheit's thermometer. In this 
degree of heat, there ariſes, very 
ſlowly, an inviſible vapour, which 
condenſes in the head into dewy 
drops and falls down into the re- 
ceiver, and which has been ſup- 
poſed to be the very ſubſtance that 
the plant would have ſpontaneouſly 
emitted in the open air. 


But on ſubmitting to this pro- 


ceſs many kinds of odoriferous ve- 
getables, I have always found the 
liquors obtained by it to be very 
different from the natural effluvia 
of the reſpective ſubjects: they 
had very little ſmell, and no re- 


by diſtillation; wher 


markable taſte. It F "NING 
heat, equal to that ehe 
ſphere, is incapable of raiſin 10 
cloſe veſſels thoſe parts of Vegeta. 


bles which they. emit in th 
air. It may therefore be ef 


that, in this laſt caſe, ſome other 
cauſe concurs to the effect: that; 
is not the ſun's heat alone, which 
raiſes, and impregnates the air wi 
the odorous princi hs 

"us principles of vepeta- 
bles, but that the air itſelf, or the 
watery humidity with which i 
abounds, acting as a true diſſol. 
vent, extracts and imbibes them; ſo 
that the natural effluvia of a plant 
may be looked upon as an infuſion 
of the piant made in air, The 
purgative virtue of the damaſk roſe, 
and the aſtringency of the walnut 
tree, which, as above obſerved, arg 
in ſome meaſure communicated te 
the air, may be totally extracted 
by infuſion both in watery and ſpi 
rituous menſtrua, but never rife 
diſtillation with any degree of heat 
and the volatile odours of aromati 
herbs, which are diffuſed through 
the atmoſphere in the lowe 
warmth, cannot be made to dift 
without a heat much greater that 
is ever found to obtain in a ſhad 
ed air. 

But the reaſon of this has beet 
attempted to be accounted for, 0) 
ſuppoſing that the effluvia arilin 
from growing vegetables, are chief 
ly exhaled by the living energy 0 
the plant; the odoriferous matter? 
a real ſecretion, which cannot d 
performed independent of activ 
veſſels; and it is reaſonable | 
allow the ſame powers for the ex 
halation of the effluvia, 35 for! 
tranſpiration of their watery py 

The above proceſs ther efore, i 
the theory on which It 18 built, i 
pear to be faulty in two pom 
| f Gno that all the 
(1.) in ſuppoſing © li ext 
principles, which natural 


be collec 
from vegetables, . od 


\ 


G N 
nv W neh the air extracts in vir- 
= 3 diſſolving power, and 
which are artificially ſeparable alſo 
by diſſolvents only; (2.) in em- 
loving a degree of heat inſufficient 
for ſeparating even thoſe parts 
which are truly exhalable by heat. 
The foregoing method of diſtil- 
ation is commonly called diftilla- 
tion by the cold ill; but thoſe who 
have praiſed it, have generally 
employed a conſiderable heat. A 
allow leaden veſſel is filled with 
the freſh herbs, flowers, &c. which 
re heaped above it, ſo that when 
the head is fitted on, this alſo may 
de filled a conſiderable way. A lit- 


hotter than the hand can bear, care 


far as to endanger ſcorching any 
part of the ſubject. If the bottom 


to have this effect on the part con- 
tiguous to it, it is not to be feared 
that the heat communicated to the 
reſt of the included matter will be 
great enough to do it any injury. 
by this management, the volatile 
parts of ſeveral odofous plants, as 
mint, are effectually forced over; 
and if the proceſs. has been ſkil- 
fully managed, the diſtilled liquor 
proves richly impregnated with the 
native colour and flavour of the 
ſubject, without having received 
ay kind of diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the heat made uſe of. 

This proceſs has been chiefly 
practiſed in private families; the 
lowneſs of the diſtillation, and the 
ttendance and care neceſſary for 
preventing the ſcorching of ſome 
part of the plant, ſo as to commu- 
cate an ungrateful burnt flavour 
to the liquor, rendering it inconſiſ- 
un with the diſpatch requiſite in 
e larger way of buſineſs. - 
| nother method has therefore 
= 1 that by the common ſtill, 
wee, in diſtinction from the fore- 


Ul 


Simple diſtilled Waters. 


going, the hot ſtill. Hete a quan- 
tity of water is added to the plant, 


tle fre is made under the veſſel, ſuf. 
fcient to make the bottom much 


being taken only not to heat it ſo 


of the veſſel be not made ſo hot as 
ficinal waters. 
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to prevent its burning: and the li- 
guor is kept nearly of a boiling 
heat, or made fully to boil, ſo that 
the vapour riſes plentifully into the 
head, and paſſiug thence into a fpi- 
ral pipe or worm placed in a veſſel 
of cold water, is there condenſed, 
and runs out in drops quickly ſuc- 
ceeding one another, or in a con- 
tinued ſtream. The additional wa- 
ter does not at all weaken the pro- 
duce: for the moſt volatile parts of 
the ſubject riſe firſt, and impreg- 
nate the liquor that firſt diſtils: as 
ſoon as the plant has given over its 
virtue ſufficiently, which is known 
by examining from time to time the 
liquor that runs from the. noſe of 
the worm, the diſtillation is to be 
ſtopt. N 

This is the method of diſtilla- 
tion commonly practiſed for the of- 
It is accompanied 
with one imperfection, affecting 
chiefly thoſe waters whoſe princi- 
pal value conſiſts in the delicacy of 
their flavour; this being not a lit- 
tle injured by the boiling heat uſu- 
ally employed, and by the co- agi- 
tation of the odorous particles of the 
ſubject with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant ſticks to the 
ſides of the . ſtill, and is ſo far 
ſcorched as to give an ungrateful 
taint to the liquor. 

There is another method of ma- 
naging this operation, already re- 
commended for the diſtillation of 
the more volatile eſſential oils, and 


which is equally applicable to that 


of the waters. In this method, the 
advantages of the foregoing ones 
are united, and their inconveni- 
encies obviated. A quantity of 
water being poured into the ſtill, 
and the herbs or flowers placed in 
a baſket over it, there can be no 
poſſibility of burning; the water 
may be made to boil, but ſo as not 
to —_ into the baſket, which 
2 | 
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would defeat the intention of this 
contrivance. 'The hot vapour-of 
the water paſſing lightly through 
all the interſtices of the ſubject, 
imbibes and carries over the vo- 
latile parts unaltered in their na- 
tive flavour. By theſe means the 
diſtilled waters of all thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, whole oils are of the more 
volatile kind, are obtained in the 
utmoſt perfection, and with ſufh- 
cient diſpatch; for which laſt in- 
tention the ſtill may be filled quite 
up to the head. | 

In the diſtillation of eſſential 
oils, the water, as obſerved in the 
foregoing ſection, imbibes always 
a part of the oil. The diſtilled li- 
quors, here treated of, are no other 
than water thus impregnated with 


the eſſential oil of the ſubject ; 


whatever ſmell, taſte, or virtue, is 
here communicated to water, or 
obtained in the form of a watery 
Iiquor, being found in a concen- 
trated ſtate in the oil. The eſſen- 
tial oil, or ſome part of it, more 
attenuated and ſubtiliſed than the 
reſt, is the dire& principle, on 
which the title of /piritus rector, or 
preſiding ſpirit, has been beſtowed. 

All thoſe vegetables, therefore, 
which contain an eſſential oil, will 
give over ſome virtue to water by 
diſtillation : but the degree of the 
impregnation of the water, or the 
quantity of water which a plant is 
capable of ſatiating with its virtue, 
are by no means in proportion to 
the quantity of its oil. The oil ſa- 
tiates only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it. If 
there be more oil than is ſufficient 
for this ſatiation, the ſurplus ſepa- 
rates, and concretes in its proper 
form, not miſcible with the water 
- that ariſes afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, , whoſe oil is in ſo 
little quantity, that ſcarcely any 
viſible maxk of it appears, unleſs 
fifty or an hundred pounds or gore 
are diſtilled at once, give never- 


above a certain quantity of the vo. 
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theleſs as ſtrong an impregnation 
to water, as thoſe plants which ab 
ound moſt with oil. 

Many have been of opinion, that 
diſtilled waters may be more ang 
mofe impregnated with the virtuez 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength 
increaſed to any aſſigned deere 
by cohobation, that Is, by re-diftil. 
ling them a number of times from 
freſh parcels of the plant. Expe. 
rience, however, ſhows the con. 
trary; a water ſkilfully drawn in 
the firſt diſtillation, proves, on 
every repeated one, not ſtronger, 
but more diſagreeable. Aqueous 
liquors are not capable of imbibing 


latile oil of vegetables, and this 
they may be made to take vp by 
one, as well as by any number of 
diſtillations. The oftener the pro- 
ceſs-is repeated, the ungrateful im- 
preſſion, which they generally re- 
ceive from the fire even at the fit 
time, becomes greater and greater, 
Thoſe plants which do not vield 
firſt waters ſufficiently ſtrong, arc 
not proper ſubjects for this proceſs 
ſince their virtue may be obtain 
ed much more advantageoully b 
others. | 
General rules for the diſcillatim F 
officinal ample Waters. 


Plants and their parts, where tit) 
are directed freſh, ſuch only mu 
be employed; bu! ſome are Ul 
lowed to be uſed dry, 2 beln 
eaſily procurable in this ſtate 5 

all times of the year, thoug" " 
ther more elegant waters ms 
be obtained from them ul 


reen. 
a II. 


When freſh and juicy herbs 
to be diſtilled, thrice their wels 
of water will be fully ſul 
but dry ones require à much 
quantity. In general, there 1 
be ſo much water, that after * 
tended to be diſtilled has come 


& 


Chap. V. 


there may be liquor enough left to 
prevent the matter from burning to 


4a 


the ſtill. } m. 


The diſtillation may be performed 
in an alembic with a refrigera- 
tory, the junctures being luted, 

IV. 


plants differ ſo much, according 
to the ſoil and ſeaſon of which they 
we the produce, and like wiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is 
inpoſible to fix the quantity of 
water to be drawn from a certain 
weight of them, to any invariable 
ſtandard. The diſtillation may al- 
ways be continued as long as the 
liquor runs well flavoured of the 
ſubject, and no longer. 
If the herbs be of prime goodneſs, 
they muſt be taken in the weights 
preſcribed. But when freſh ones 
are ſubſtituted to dry, or when 
the plants themſelves are the pro- 
duce of unfavourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than. ordinary, the 
quantities are to be varied ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the 
artiſt, | 
Alter the odorous water, alone 
intended for uſe, has come over, 
a acidulous liquor ariſes, which 
bas ſometimes extracted ſo much 
from the copper head of the ſtill, 
5 to prove emetic. To this are 
owing the anthelmintic virtues at- 
routed to certain diſtilled waters. 

. 

In the preceding edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœia, ſome 
vegetables were ordered to be 
ſlightly fermented with the ad- 
dition of yeaſt, previouſly to the 
diſtillation, l 
The principle, on which this 
NN Is founded, is cer- 
. for the fermentation 

ehat opens and unlocks their 


jd more in the ſubſequent diſtil- 
ay than could be drawn over 
a them without ſome aſſiſtance 
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Faure, ſo as to make them part 
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of this kind. Thoſe plants, how- 


ever, which require this treatment, 

are not proper ſubjects for: ſimple 

waters to be drawn from; their 
virtues being obtainable to better 

advantage by r 

I. 

If any drops of oil ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water, they are to 
be carefully taken off. 

VII. 

That the waters may keep the bet- 
ter, about one-twentieth part of 
their weight of proof ſpirit may 
be added to each, after they are 
diſtilled. 

A great number of diſtilled wa- 
ters was formerly kept in the ſhops, 
and are ſtill retained in foreign 
Pharmacopceias. The faculty of 
Paris direct, in a late edition of their 
Codex Medicamentarius, no leſs than 
one. hundred and twenty-five dif- 
ferent waters, and one hundred and 
thirty different ingredients in one 
ſingle water. Near one half of 
theſe preparations have ſcarcely any 
virtue or flavour from the ſubject, 
and many of the others are inſig- 
nificant. 

The colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have rejected theſe of- 
tentatious ſuperfluities; and given 
an elegant and compendious ſet of 
waters, ſufficient for anſwering ſuch 
purpoſes as theſe kinds of prepara- 
tions are applied to in practice. 
Diſtilled waters are employed chiefly 
as grateful diluents, as ſuitable veli- 
cles for medicines of greater efficacy, 
or for rendering diſguftful ones more 
acceptable to the palate and ftomach : 
few are depended on, in any intenti- 
ons of conſequence, by themſelves. 
AQUA SEMINUM ANETHI. 

Dill. ſeed water. 
Lond. and Edinb. 

Take of 
Þ1ill-ſeeds, a pound; 

Water, as much as 1s ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon, or ten pints, 

Bb 3 


— 
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This water, which turns out The London and Edinb 
pretty ſtrong of the dill-ſeeds, is Colleges order all the fimple und 
ſometimes employed as the baſis of to be diſtilled in the iame man * 

carminative juleps. It is ſimilar in the former drawing off on- mY ; 
flavour to a water drawn from cara- and the latter ren pints, 3 the 


quantity of the ingredients ſpecified 


way ſeeds, but leſs agreeable, 
D below. 


ole, 32 to 34. 


7 Corr. Cixnam. fhj. L. E. 
| CorTic. Càss. Lign. bj. E. 
Mx TH piperit. florentis, ff}3. E. 5 jſs. L. 

SATIVA florentis, [þ 3. E. thjis. L. 
PuLEG1i FLORENTIS, (63. E. fþjſs. L. 
Fauvctus PiMENTA, vel PimenrTo, ffs. L. E. 
Ros Æ DaMasCENnaz vel recentis, 
PETALORUM RosacuM PALLIDARUM . ſob 
CorrT. Limon, recent. 152. E. | 
Corr. AURANT. Hiſp. recent. BZ. E. 
Fenicvili SEMINUM, 5j. L. 


The London college conſiders 


moſt of the waters to be diſtilled 


from the dry herbs, becauſe they 
cannot be procured freſh at all 
times; but whenever they are uſed, 
their weight muſt ,be increaſed in 
proportion. Whether the freſh or 


dry herbs are employed, the ope- 


rator 1s left at liberty to vary the 
weight, according to the ſeaſon in 
which they. have been produced 


Aq. Caſtorei, Zj.—draw off 2 pints. 
Cerefolii rec. 5j. draw off 58. 
Ceraſorum nigrorum. 


Hyſſopi. 
Meliſſa, 
Sabinæ. 
: Rutz. 

which are to be diſtilled in the ſame 
manner as before directed. In theſe 


five laſt the quantity of the ingre- | 


dients is not ſpecified ; therefore 
any indeterminate portion may be 
taken; and adding a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water to avoid an empyreu- 
ma, as much may be drawn off as 
preſerves any taſte of the ingredi- 
ent employed, To theſe therefore, 
and thoſe above ſpecified, we ſhall 
merely ſpeak of the medicinal pur- 

| ka 


bo 


* 


have adopted, ſome other water 


of their apparent utility; and ſome 


and collected. And after diſtill. 
tion the college of Edinburgh or- 
ders half an ounce of proof ſpirit 
of wine to be put to every pound 
or pint of the diſtilled water. 
Befides what the two colleges 


remain in this work, on account 


from the authority by which they 
are ſupported ; as the 


poſes they ſeem, in ſome degrety 
calculated to anſwer. 
AQUA CASTOREL. 
Caſtor water. 
Lond. ; 
| Caſtor yields almoſt all 1t is 
your in diſtillation to water; 4 
treated in the ſame manner 
ſpirit of wine, gives over not * 
The ſpirit of caſtor, former!) re 
in the ſhops, had none of the | 
or virtues of the drug; * 


Chap. v. 


water here directed proves, when 


rawn, very ſtrong of 1t. 
2 a remarkable, that the virtues 
ef this animal ſubſtance reſide in a 
volatile oil, analogous to the eſſen- 
tial oils of vegetables. Some are re- 


arted to have obtained, in diſtil- 


ng large quantities of the drug, a 
101 — of oil, which ſmelt 
extremely ſtrong of the caſtor, and 
jiffaſed its ungrateful ſcent to a 
reat diſtance. 

This water is made uſe of in 
hiferic caſes, and ſome nervous com 
lin, though it has not been 


found to anſwer what many people 


expect from it. It loſes much of 
its flavour in keeping. 

Aqua CERASORUM NIGRORUM, 

Black cherry water. 

This is a very grateful water, 
and has long maintained a place in 
the ſhops, It has frequently been 
employed by phyſicians as a vehicle 
in preference to the other diſti]- 
led waters; and among nurſes, 
and others who have the care of 
young children, has been the firſt 
remedy againſt the convullive diſ- 
orders to which children are ſo of- 
ten ſubject. | | 

This water has nevertheleſs of 
late been brought into diſrepute, 
and by ſome looked upon as poi- 
ſonous. They obſerve, that it re- 
ceives its flavour principally from 
the cherry-ſtones; and that theſe 
kernels, like many others, bear a 
reſemblance in taſte to the leaves 
of the lauro-ceraſus, which have 
been diſcovered to yield, by infu- 
ſon or diſtillation, the moſt ſudden 
poiſon known. Some phyſicians of 
Worceſter have fou nd, by trial pur- 
polely made, that a diſtilled water 
very ſtrongly impregnated with the 
our of the cherry kernels (no 
— than two pints being diſtilled 
rom fourteen pounds of the cherry 
ones) proved in like manner poli- 
duous to brutes: the committee of 
* London college repeated the 
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ſame experiment, and found the 
effects agreeable to thoſe gentle- 
men's report. 

It by no means follows from theſe 
trials, nor after ſuch long expe- 
rience can it be imagined, that 
black cherry water, when no ſtrong- 
er than the ſhops have been ac- 
cuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe. 
Theſe kernels, as the committee 
obſerve, plainly reſemble opium, 


and ſome other things, which poi- 
ſon only when taken in too great 


a quantity; the water from the 


very laurel leaves is harmleſs when 


ly diluted ; and even ſpirit of 

ne proves a poiſon of a kind not 
greatly different, if drunk to a cer- 
tain degree of exceſs, Nor can it 
be concluded, from the trials with 
the ſtrong black cherry water on 
dogs, & c. that even this will have 
the ſame effects in the human body ; 
the kernels of many ſorts of fruits 
being in ſubſtance poiſonous to 
brutes, though innocent to man. 

It is poſſible, however, that this 
water in any degree of ſtrength may 
not be altogether ſafe to the tender 
ave of infants, where the princi- 
ples of life are but juſt beginning 
as it were to move; it is poſſible, 
that it may there have had perni- 
cious effects, without being ſuſpect- 
ed; the ſymptoms it would pro- 
duce, if it ſhould prove hurtful, 
being ſuch as children are often 
thrown into from the diſeafe which 
it is imagined to relieve, On theſe 
conſiderations, both the London 
and Edinburgh colleges have choſ- 
en to lay it aſide; more eſpecially 
as it has been too often counter- 
feited with a water diſtilled from 
bitter almonds, which are known to 
communicate a poiſonous quality. 

AQUA CINNAMOMI. 
Cinnamon water. 

This is a very grateful and uſe- 
ful water, poſſeſſing in an eminent 
degree the fragrance and aromatic 
cordial virtues of the ſpice, Great 

B b 4 | 
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care ſhould be had, in the choice of 
thecinnamon, to avoid the too com- 
mon impoſition of ſubſtituting caſia 
it its room. This latter yields a 
water much leſs agreeable than that 
of cinnamon, and whoſg flavour 1s 
manifeſtly empyreumatic. The two 
drugs may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from one another by the marks laid 
down under the reſpetive articles 
In the ſecond part of this work. 
The virtues of all theſe waters 
depend upon their containing a 
ortion of the oil of the ſubject. 
he oil of cinnamon is very pon— 
derous, and ariſes more difficaltly 
than that of any of the other vege- 
table matters from which ſimple wa- 
ters are ordered to be drawn. This 
obſervation directs us, in the di- 
ſtillation of this water, to make uſe 
of a quick fire and a low veſſel. 


For the ſame reaſon, the water does 


not keep fo well as might be wiſh- 
ed; the ponderous oil parting from 
It in time, and falling to the bottom, 
when the liquor loſes its milky hue, 
its fragrant ſmell, and aromatic 
taſte. Some recommend a ſmall 


proportion of ſugar to be added, in 
order to keep the oil united with 
the water. 


Doſe, 32 to 34. 
AQUA DISTILLATA, 
Diſtilled water. 
| Lond. | 
Take of | 
Spring water, ten gallons ; 
Draw off by dittillation four 
pints; which being thrown a- 
way, draw off four gallons. 
This is the beſt proceſs for ac- 
quiring water, with a degree of pu- 
rity neceſſary for anſwering many 
medicinal purpoſes; as it is a means 
of clearing it from many heteroge- 
neous parts with which water in 
its native ſtate is unavoidably im- 


pregnated. Thus freed, then it is 
rendered fitter for a variety of phar- 
maceutical and chemical proceſſes, 


than when in a ſtate of leſs purity. 
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AQUA FOENICULL 
Fennel water. 
FT Lond. 
is water is ſufficient] 
ful,-and is ſaid to poſſeſs n 
and carminative powers. It is often 


given to children, and appears uſe. 


ful in thoſe flatulent complaints ty 
which they are ſubject. Some have 
obſerved, that the upper leaves and 
tops, before the flower appes 

make a more elegant water, and! 
remarkably finer eſſential oil, than 
the lower ones ; but no part of the 
herb is equal in flavour to the ſeed, 

Dole, 32 to 34. 

AQUA HYSSOPIL, 
Hyfjop water, 
Edinb. 

Hyſſop water has been held by 
ſome in conſiderable eſteem, as 11 
uterine and a pectoral medicine, Fes 
at preſent expect any ſingular vir 
tues from it, nor is it often made 
uſe of, or met with in the ſhops; 
but by ſome it is frequently em- 
ployed. If it has any efvcacy, !t 
powers would be better acquired by 
infuſion or decoction. 

AQUA MELISSA, 
Balm water. 
Edin, 

In former editions of the Edi. 
burgh Pharmacopoeia, this wat 
was ordered to be cohobated, orre 
diſtilled from freſh quantities « 
the herb. This management feen 
to have been taken from Boerhaast 
who has a very high opinion of tte 
water thus prepared. He fays, 
has experienced, 1n himſelf, extra 
ordinary effects from it, taken on: 


empty ſtomach ; that it has ſcar, 


its equal in hypochondriaca! and hy 
rical caſes, the chloreſes, and pr 
tation of the heart, as often a5 tte 


diſeaſes proceed from a diſorder ( 


the ſpirits rather than from au 
collection of morbific matter: 


For my own part, 1 1. 5 
ready given my opinion with e 
gard to the cohobation of theſe 


Chap. V. 


vors; and ſhall here only obſerve, 
that, whatever virtues Are lodged 
in balm, they may be much more 

rfectly and advantageouſly ex- 
tracted by cold infuſion in aqueous 
or ſpirituous menſtrua: In this pro- 
ceſs, the liquor ſuffers no injury 
{om being returned on freſh par- 
cels of the herb; a few repetitions 
will load it with the virtues of the 
ſubject, and render it very rich. 
The impregnation here is almoſt 
unlimited ; but in diſtilled waters it 
is far otherwiſe. 

AQUA MENTHA SATIVE. 

Simple ſpearmint water. 
Lond. 

This water ſmells and taſtes very 
ſtrong of the mint; and proves, in 
many caſes, a uſeful Romackic. Bo- 
erbaave commends it (cohobat- 
ed) as a preſent and incomparable 
remedy, for frengthening à weak 
fomach, and curing vomiting proceed- 
ing from cold viſcous phlegm ; as alſo 
in lienteries. 

Doſe, 32 to 34. 

AQUA MENTHA PIPERI- 

TIDis. 
dimple pepper=mint water. 

This is a very elegant and uſe— 
ful water. It has a warm, pun- 
gent taſte, exactly reſembling that 
ot the pepper- mint itſelf, A ſpoon- 
lil or two, taken at a time, warms 
tle flomach, and gives great relief in 
eld, flatulent eolics. Some have 
lubſticuted a plain infuſion of the 
dried leaves of the plant, which 
is not greatly different in virtue 
from the diſtilled water, 

Doſe, 32 to 34. 

AQUA CAMPH OR. 
Camphor water. 
Tike of | 


Camphor, one ounce and a half ; 
let It be diffolved in half an ounce 
of {pirit of roſemary, then pour 
upon it two pounds of diſtilled 
water, and draw off by diſtillation 
due pound and a half. 


Tais appears to be intended to 


Simple diſtilled Naters. 
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exhibit camphor in a very diluted 
ſtate, and probably it may agr 
with many ſtomachs better in this 
form than any other; however it 
is a form by which we may be em- 
powered to try in the eaſieſt man- 
ner whether camphor is likely to 
be offenſive or not. 
AQUA CEREFOLII. 
Chervil water. | 
The cerefolium is held amongſt 
foreigners in high eſteem as a diu- 
retic and aperient, and has been re- 
commended in drop/zes, This water, 
therefore, may be uſeful in forming 
a proper menſtruum for the exhi- 


- bition of other medicines more 


powerfully calculated to be uſeful 
in ſuch affections. 

AQUA PIMENTO ; 

formerly 

AQUA PIPERIS jJAMAICEN- 
SIS. 

Water of Famaica pepper. 

ond, 

This diſtilled water is a very 
elegant one, and has come pretty 
much into uſe. The hoſpitals em- 
ploy 1t as a ſuccedaneum to the 
more coſtly ſpice waters. It is, 
however, inferior in gratefulneſs to 
the ſpirituous water of the ſame 
ſpice hereatter directed. 

Doſe, 32 io 34. 

AQUA PULEGIL, 
Simple perny-royal water, 
ond, 

This water poſſeſſes, in a conſi- 
derable degree, the ſmell, taſte, 
and virtues of the penty-royal. 
It is frequently taken in hyſte- 
ric caſes, and not without good 
effects. 

Doſe, 33 to $4. | 

AQUA ROSARUM DAMAS- 
CENARUM. 
Damaſk roſe water. 
Lond. 

This water is priacipally valued 
on account of its fine flavour, 
which approaches to that generally 


admired in the roſe itſelf. The 
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purgative virtue of the roſes re- 
mains entire in the liquor left in 
the ſtill, which has therefore been 

nerally employed for making the 
olutive honey and ſyrup, inſtead of 
a decoction or infuſion of freſh 
roſes prepared on purpoſe : and this 
piece of frugality the college have 
now admitted. A diſtilled water 
of red rofes has been ſometimes 
called for in the ſhops : and ſup- 
plied by that of damaſk roſes, di- 
Ivted with common water. - This 
is a very venial ſubſtitution ; for 
the water drawn from the red roſe 
has no quality which that of the 
damaſk does not poſſeſs in a far ſu- 


perior degree; neither the purga-' 


tive virtue of the one, nor the 
aſtringency of the other, ariſing in 
diſtillation. 

Doſe, 32 to 34. 


the whole nervous [yflem, and that, 


nently ſerviceable for promoting ile 


Aaqva Ruræ. 
1 Rue water. 
ue gives over in this 
the whole of its ſmell, * 
part of its pungency. The diſtilled 
water ſtands recommended in epilep 
tic caſes, the hyſteric paſſion, for pro. 
moting perſpiration, and other nz. 


tural ſecretions. 


Aqua sABINx. 
Savin water. 

This water is by ſome held in 
conſiderable eſteem for the. fame 
purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. 
Boerhaave relates, that he has found 
it (when prepared by cohobation) 
to give an almoſt incredible motion ty 


when properly uſed, it proves emi- 


menſes and the hemorrhoidal flux. 


er. . 


SPIRITUOUS DISTILLED 


THE flavour and virtues of 

diſtilled waters are owing, as 
obſerved in the preceding ſection, 
to their being impregnated with a 
portion of the eſſential oil of the 
ſubject from which they are drawn. 
Spirit of wine, confidered as a ve- 
hicle for theſe oils, has this advan- 
tage above water, that it is their 
proper menſtruum, and Keeps all 
the oil, that riſes with it, perfectly 
diſſolved into an uniform limpid 
liquor. 

Nevertheleſs, many ſubſtances, 
which, on being diitilled with wa— 
ter, impart to it their virtues in 
great perfection, if treated in the 
ſame manner with ſpirit of wine, 
ſcarce give over to it any ſmell or 
taſte. This difference procèeds 


WATERS AND SPIRITS. 


from ſpirit not being ſuſceptible 
of ſo great a degree of heat as wi- 
ter. Liquids in general, when made 
to boil, have received as great 1 
heat as they are capable of ſuſtain- 
ing: now, if the extent of heat be. 
tween freezing and boiling water, 
as meaſured by thermometers, de 
taken for a ſtandard, ſpirit of wine 
will be found to boil with | 
than four-fifths of that heat, of 
above one-fifth leſs than the hea! 
of boiling water. It is obvious 
therefore, that ſubſtances ma) be 
volatile enough to riſe with ” 
heat of boiling water, but not wit 
that of boiling fpirit. ; 
Thus, if cinnamon, for inſtanc%, 
be committed to diſtillation w. 
a mixture of. ſpirit of wine 4 


Chap. V. 


or with a _ proof pers 

en is no other than à mixtur 
7 equal arts of the two, 
the ſpirit will ariſe firſt, clear, co- 
lourleſs, and tranſparent, and almoſt 
without any taſte of the ſpice; 
dut as ſoon as the more ponde - 
-ous watery fluid begins to ariſe, 
the oil comes freely over with it, fo 
35 to render the liquor highly 
odorous, ſapid, and of a milky 
hue. = 

The proof ſpirits uſually met 
with in the ſhops are accompanied 
with a degree of ill flavour ; which, 
though concealed by means of cer- 
tain additions, plainly diſcovers it- 
elf in diſtillation. This nauſeous 
reliſh does not begin to ariſe, till 
after the purer ſpirituous part has 
come over ; which is the very time 
that the virtues of the ingredients 
begin, alſo, moſt plentifully to di- 
ſil: and hence the liquor receives 
an ungrateful taint, To this cauſe 
principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of the 
apothecary are leſs agreeable than 
thoſe of the ſame kind prepared by 
the diſtiller; the latter being ex- 
tremely curious in rectifying or pu- 
rifying the ſpirits (when deſigned 
for what he calls fine goods) from 
al ill flavour. 

It was uſual to direct rectified 
ſbirit of wine to be drawn from 
trench brandy, but that is rather 
too dear an article in this country 
lor diſtillation ; nor is the ſpirit ob- 
tained from it any ways preferable 
to one procurable from cheaper li- 
quors. The coarſer inflammable 
ſpirits way be rendered perfectly 
pure, and fit for the niceſt pur- 
poles, by the following method. 

If the ſpirit be exceedingly foul, 
"wx it with about an equal quan- 
ilty of water, and diſtil with a flow 
* diſcontinuing the operation 
is ſoon as the liquor begins to run 


water, 
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milky, and diſcovers, by its nau- 
ſeous taſte, that the impure and 
phlegmatic part is ariſing, By this 
treatment, the ſpirit leaves a con- 
ſiderable portion of its foul oil 
matter behind it in the water, which 
now appears milky and turbid, 
and proves highly difagreeable in 
taſte. If the ſpirit was not very 
foul at firſt, this ablution is not ne- 
ceſſary; if extremely ſo, it will be 
needful to repeat it once, twice, or 
oftener. | 

As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs 
degree of fire than watery liquors, 
we are hence directed to employ, in 
the diſtillation of them, a heat leſs 
than that in which water boils ; 
and if due regard be had to this 
circumſtance, very weak ſpirits 
may, by one or two wary diſtilla- 


tions, be tolerably well freed from 


their aqueous phlegm ; eſpecially 
if the diſtilling veſſels be of ſuch 
a height, that the ſpirit, by the 
heat of a water-bath, may but juſt 
paſs over them. In ſuch caſe, the 
phlegmatic vapours which ariſe for 
a little way along with the ſpirit, 
will condenſe and fall back again 
before they can come to the head; 
Very pompous inſtruments have 
been contrived for this purpoſe, 
and carried in a ſpiral or ſerpentine 
form to an extraordinary height. 
The ſpirit, aſcending through theſe, 
was to leave all the watery parts it 
contained, in its paſſage, and come 
over perfectly pure and free from 
phlegm. But theſe inſtruments are 
built upon erroneous principles, 
their extravagant height defeating 
the end it was deſigned to anſwer, 
If the liquor be made to boil, a 
conſiderable quantity of mere 
phlegm will come over along with 
the ſpirit; and if the heat be not 
raifed to this pitch, neither phlegm 
nor ſpirit will diſtil. The moſt 
convenient inſtrument is the com- 
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mon ſtill, betwixt the body of 
which, and its head, an adopter or 


copper tube may be fixed. 


A more highly re&ified ſpirit is 
made by the following proceſs, and 


called | 
ALCHOHOL. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, one 


gallon; 
Prepared kali, made hot, one 
pound and a half; 
Pure kali, one ounce. 
Mix the ſpirit of wine with the 
pure kali, and afterwards add 
one pound of hot prepared kali; 
ſhake, and digeſt them for twen- 
ty-four hours. Pour off the ſpi- 
rit, and to it add the reſt of the 
repared kali, and diſtil in a 
water-bath. Keep it in a veſſel 
cloſely ſtopped. 
The prepared kali muſt be heat- 
ed to 3005. | 
The ſpecific gravity of alchohol 
is to that of diſtilled-water, as 815 
to 1000. ' | 
By this proceſs a very pure al- 
chohol is obtained, of which we 


ſhall be convinced by comparing 


the ſpecific gravity of ſpirit of wine 
with this, that of the former being 
835 to 1000. 

Upon digeſting the alkaline ſalts 
with the ſpirit for a little time, the 


alkali, from its known property of 


attracting water and oils, will im- 
bibe the remaining phlegm, and 
ſuch part of the diſagreeable unctu- 
ous matter as may ſtill be left in 
the ſpirit, and fink with them to 
the bottom of the veſſel. If the 
ſpirit be now again gently drawn 
over, it will ariſe entirely free from 
its phlegm and nauſeous flavour ; 


Part Il. 


but ſome particles of the z. 

ſalt are apt to be rr 
it, and give what the workme 
call an urinous reliſh. This . 
be prevented by adding, previouſ 
to the laſt diſtillation, a ſmall — 


portion of calcined vitriol, alum 
1 


or ſal catharticus amarus; the acid 
of theſe ſalts will unite with, aud 
. ? 
neutraliſe the alkali, and eſtectually 
prevent it from ariſing ; while ng 
more of the acid of the ſalts is e. 
tricated than what the alkali ab. 
ſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by these 
means is extremely pure, |impid, 
perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for 
the fineſt purpoſes. It may be re. 
duced to the ſtrength commonly 
underſtood by proof, by mixing 
twenty ounces of it (by weight) 
with ſeventeen ounces of water, 
The diſtilled cordials made with 
theſe ſpirits prove much more cke. 
gant and agreeable than when the 
common rectified or proof ſpirits of 
the ſhops are made uſe of, 

If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled 
afreſh from dry alkaline ſalt, with 
a quick fire, it brings over a con. 
ſiderable quantity of the falt, and 
in this ſtate is ſuppoled to ve 1 
more powerful menſtruum, for ca- 
tain ſubſtances, than the pure {pint 
This alkalited ſpirit is called Tat- 
TARISED SPIRIT OF WINE, | 

The general virtues of vinous 
ſpirits have been already mentiol- 
ed in the preceding part. The 
ſpirits impregnated with the vou- 
tile oils of vegetables, to be treated 
of in this chapter, have, joined * 
thoſe, the aromatic, cordial, i 
other virtues which reſide in ti 
oils. 


Chap. v. 
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ARTIcLE I. Diſtilled ſpirits. 


AQUA CARMELITANA ; 
ve 
Aqua MELISSA COMPOSITA. 
Compound Palm. water, commonly call- 
ei Eau des Carmes. 
ake of 
gb in flower, freſh gathered, 
one pound and a half; 

Lemon-peel, freſh, as ſoon as 
pared from the fruit, four 
ounces; 

Coriander ſeeds, 

Nutmegs, each two ounces; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, —each, bruiſed, one 

ounce ; 

Balm water, three pounds ; 

Spirit of wine, highly rectified, 
ſix pounds; | 
Digeſt the ſeveral ingredients in 
the ſpirit, three days ; and then 
draw off, by diſtillation, fix 

pounds, 

In the Flemens de Pharmacie of 
M. Beaumc, ſome improvements 
are propoſed of this proceſs. At- 
ter the ſpirit, added to the ingre- 
dients, has been drawn off in the 
heat of a water-bath, he orders the 
Ciltilled liquor to be rectified by a 
lecond diſtillation, drawing off 
lomewhat leſs than nine tenths of 
u; and thus would he have all 
aromatic ſpirits prepared. When 
the common ſpirits of this kind are 
rubbed on the hands, &c. they 
leave, after the more volatile parts 
have exhaled, a diſagreeable em- 
prreumatic ſmell; and when di- 
lied with water, and taken medici- 
nally, they leave in like manner a 
muleous flavour in the mouth. 
lo remedy theſe imperfections, 
? made many experiments, which 
ſnowed, that in order to obtain 
liefe liquors of the deſirable quali- 
ties, the ſpirit muſt not only be 
perfectly pure at firſt, but that the 


liquor ought alſo to be rectified 
after it has been diſtilled from the 
ſubjects. In this rectification, only 
the more volatile, ſubtile, and aro- 
matic parts of the ingredients ariſe. 
There remains behind a white li- 
quor, acrid, bitter, loaded only 
with the groſſer oil, and deprived 
of all the Pecific flavour of the ſub- 
jets. Indeed the very imperfec- 
tion complained of, naturally points 
out this ſecond diſtillation for the 
remedy ; as it ſhows the ſpirit to 
contain a grateful and ungrateful 
matter, the former of which ex- 
hales, while the other 1s left be- 
hind. The author ſays, that when 
the agua meliſſæ is prepared as 
above directed, it has ſomething in 
it more perfect than any of the 
odoriferous ſpirits whoſe excellence 
is cried up, and which have the 
reputation of being the beſt. | 

Aromatic ſpirituous waters have 
in general leſs ſmell when newly 


diſtilled, than after they have been 


kept about fix months. M. Beaume 
ſuſpects that the preparations of 
this kind, which have been moſt 
in vogue, were ſuch as had been 
thus improved by keeping; and 


found that the good effects of age 


might be produced in a ſhort time 
by means of cold. He plunges 
quart bottles of the Iiquor into a 
mixture of pounded ice and fea 
ſalt. The ſpirit, after having ſuf- 
fered, for {ix or eight hours, the 
cold hence reſulting, proves as 
grateful as that which has been 
kept for ſeveral years. Simple 


waters alſo, after being frozen, 


prove far more agreeable than they 
were before, though they are al- 
ways leſs ſo than thoſe which 
have been drawn with ſpirit, and 
expoſed to a like degree of cold. 
This melioration of diſtilled wa- 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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ters by froſt was taken notice of 
by Geoffroy, H:/?. Acad. 1713. 
 SPIRITUS RORISMARINI. 
Spirit of roſemary, 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Freſh tops of rofemary, a pound 
and a half; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one gal- 
lon. 

Diſtil, in a water-bath, five pints. 
SPIRITUS RORISMARINI, 
vulgo, 

AQUA REGILIE HUN- 
GARLE. . 
Flungary-watey [E.] 
Take of | 
The flowering tops of roſemary, 
juſt gathered, two pounds; 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, eight 
pounds. 
Diſtil in a water-bath, and draw 
off ſeven pints. 
It is generally brought to us from 
abroad. 
Tbis ſpirit is very fragrant, in- 
ſomuch as to be in common uſe as 
a perfume. That brought from 
abroad is ſuperior in fragrance to 
ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in per- 
fection, the vinous ſpirit ſhould be ex- 
tremely pure; the roſemary tops ga- 
thered ewwhen the flowers are full blown 
upon them, and committed immedi- 
ately to diſtillation, particular care 
being taken not to bruiſe or preſs 
them. The beſt method of ma- 
naging the diſtillation, 1s that for- 
merly recommended for the diſtil- 
lation of the more volatile eſſential 
oils and fimple waters, viz. firſt 
to place the ſpirit 1n the ſtill, and 
then ſet in, above the liquor, either 
an iron hoop, with a hair cloth 


ſtretched over it, upon which the 


flowers are to be lightly ſpread, or 
rather a baſket, ſupported on three 
pins, reaching down to the bottom. 
A gentle heat being applied, juſt 
ſufficient to raiſe the ſpirit, its va- 
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pour, lightly percolating t 
the flowers, will imbibe der bn 
parts, without making that di. 
agreeable alteration, which liquors 
applied to ſuch tender ſubjects in 
their groſſer form, generally 00 
Probably the ſuperiority of the 
French Hungary-water, to that pre· 
pared among us, is owing to ſome 
{kilful management of this kind, or 
to that recommended for the fore. 
going preparation, and employing 
a perfectly pure ſpirit, 

In the Wirtemberg Pharmaco. 
pœia, ſome ſage and ginger are 
added, in the proportion ot half ; 
pound of the former, and two 
ounces of the latter, to four pound 
of the roſemary. - 

SPIRITUS LAVENDULE, 

= Opirit of lavender. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Lavender flowers, freſh gather. 

ed, a pound and a half; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, one gallon, 
Draw off, by the heat of a water. 

bath, five pints. 

The ſame cautions are to be ob- 
ſerved here, as in the diſtillation 
of the foregoing ſpirit. Both of 
them, when made in perfection, are 
very grateful and fragrant : they 
are frequently rubbed on the tem- 
ples, &c. under the notion of refreſh 
img and comforting the nerves : and 
likewiſe taken internally, to the 
quantity of a tea-ſpoonful, as warn 
cordials. 

SPIRITUS LAVENDULE 

COMPOSITU». 
Compound ſpirit lavender. 


Lond. 

Take of ; 
Spirit of lavender, three pints; 
Spirit of roſemary, one pint; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, bruiſed, —each half an 
ounce; 
Red ſaunders, one ounce. 

Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


Chap. V- 


The red ſaunders 1s of no fur- 
ther uſe in this compoſition, than 
as 4 colouring ingredient. If a 
yellow ſpirit were liked, the yel- 
low ſaunders would be an excel- 


Tent article, as it not only commu- 


nicates a fine colour, but likewiſe 
: conſiderable ſhare of medicinal 
virtue. A ſpirit diſtilled from the 
aowers of lavender and ſage in 
due proportion, and digeſted in the 
cold for a little time with ſome 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and yellow 
ſaunders, proves a very elegant and 
grateful one. Where eſſential oils 
are employed, particular care muſt 
be had in the choice of them; for 
on their goodneſs that of the me- 
dicine depends. The digeſtion of 
the ſpirit with the ſpices, &c. 
ſhould be performed without heat, 
otherwiſe the flavour of the medi- 
cine will be injured. 

Theſe ſpirits are grateful reviv- 
inp cordials ; though conſiderably 
more ſimple, they are not leſs ele- 
gant and valuable, than the more 
elaborate preparations of the for- 
mer Pharmacopœias. This medi- 
cine has long been held in great 
eſteem, under the name of PALSV 
DROPS, in all kinds of languors, weak - 
neſs of the nerves, and decays of age. 
It may be conveniently taken upon 
Bar from ten LO eighty or a hun- 
red drops. 

AQUA ODORIFERA, 
An odor f a” ſpirit, called feeet 

HOY « 

Take _ oney-water. 

Coriander ſeeds, one pound ; 

Lemon-peel, freſh, 

Nutmegs,—each four ounces ; 

Ambergris, 

cult —each five grains ; 

= melaſſes ſpirit, tow: gal- 
1 * the nutmegs and coriander 
eeds, and put them, with, the le- 

pe and the ſpirit, into a 

mall ſtill placed in balneo Ma- 
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rie: tie a thin cloth over the 
mouth, and ſprinkle thereon the 
ambergris and muſk, reduced 
into fine powder ; lute on the 
head, let the whole ſtand in di- 
_ geſtion for twelve hours, and then 
diſtil as much as a boiling heat 
of the bath can force over. 
To this add, of 
Roſe water, one pint; 
Orange-flower-water, balf a pint. 
This compoſition is defigned ra- 
ther as a perfume than a medicine; 
though, for ſuch as can bear its 
fragrance, it might be uſed to ad- 
vantage. The muſk and amber- 
gris do not communicate ſo much 
of their ſmell as might be expect- 
ed; and ſerve chiefly to heighten 
the flavour of the other ingredi- 
ents; which theſe perfumes excel- 
lently do, when employed in very 
ſmall proportion, to all the odori- 
ferous ſimples, without imparting 
any thing perceptible of their own. 
The foregoing ſpirit 1s very agree- 
able; a few drops give a fine fla» 
vour to a large quantity of other 
liquor. Mr. Wilſon, from whom 
the firſt is taken (Pra#, Chem. 
pag. 354), tells us, that he often 
made it for king James II. and 


that it gives one of the moſt plea- 


ſant ſcents that can be ſmelt. The 
other is formed on the ſame plan, 
by omitting ſuch articles as appear- 


ed ſuperfluous. 
SPIRITUS COCHLEARLE. 


Spirit of ſcurvy-graſs. 

Takeoff nag 
Freſh ſcurvy-graſs, bruiſed, ten 

pounds; | 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, five 
nts. 

With the heat of a water-bath, diſtil 
off five pints. - 
his ſpirit is very ſtrong of the 
ſcurvy-graſs, and may be given in 
thoſe caſes where the uſe of this 
herb is proper, from twenty to one 
hundreg drops. The virtues of 
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ſcurvy-grafs reſide in a very ſub- 
tile, volatile oil, which ariſes in 
diſtillation both with water and 
pure ſpirit; and if the liquors be 
expoſed to the air, ſoon exhales 
from both. The ſpirit, newly di- 


ſtilled, is extremely pungent, but 


if long kept, even in cloſe veſſels, 
becomes remarkably leſs ſo. 

It has been much recommended 
as a diuretic in drop/res. | 

The makers of this ſpirit have 
frequently added to the ſcurvy- 
graſs a quantity of horſe-radiſh 
root, and ſometimes ſubſtituted for 
It one drawn entirely from the 
horſe-radiſh; the flavour of theſe 
two fimples being ſo much alike, 
that their diſtilled ſpirits are ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
Here it may be obſerved, that 
though arum and dracunculus are 
uſually ranked in the ſame claſs 
with the two foregoing vegetables, 
and looked upon as fimilar to them, 
this proceſs diſcovers a remarkable 


difference: whilſt the former yield 


all their pungency in diitdlation 
both to water and ſpirit, the latter 
give over nothing to either, aud 
yet their virtues are deſtroyed in 
the operation. 
SPIRITUS COCHLEARIZA AUREUS, 
Golden or priirging ſpirit of 
CD -P. 

Take of FOLEY 
Spirit of ſcurvy-graſs, one pound; 
Gamboge, one ounce. 

Diſſolve the gamboge in the ſpirit, 
and if any ſediment fall to the 
bottom, carefully decant the 
tinged liquor from it. 

This ſpirit is otherwiſe made with 
ſcammony, or reſin of jalap, in- 
ſtead of gamboge. 

This has been in great eſteem 
among the common people, and 
ſtrongly recommended by the vend- 
ers, in all kinds of ſcorbutic dif- 
orders. It is nevertheleſs a very 
indifferent medicine, and little de- 
ſer ves the pompous title given it. 


3 
"x 
A F 1 


Part Ill. 
It may be taken from teen. 
drops, either u on ſy 4 wy 
with Tring. P gar or mixed 
Aqua Anna LTINA, 
Anhal: water, 
Take of 


Turpentine, fix ounces; 

Olibanum, one ounce ; 

Aloes wood, three ounces ; 

Cloves, | | 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Roſemary flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maſtich, 

Nutmegs, — each ſix drams; 

Saffron, two drams and a half; 

Bay berries, 

Fennel ſeeds, — each half an 

ounce; 

Spirit of wine, five pints. 
Pulveriſe thoſe ingredients which 

require ſuch treatment, and di- 
geſt the whole with the ſpirit 
for ſix days; then diſtil, with 
an exceedingly gentle heat, ig 
balneo Mariæ: the liquor which 
runs clear 1s to be ſeparated 
from the turbid, and kept by it- 
ſelf. 

Where the addition of muſk is re- 
quired, fifteen grains thereof are 
to be tied in a bag, and ſuſpend- 
ed in the head of the ſtill. 

We have inſerted this compoli- 
tion from the Brandenburgh Phat. 
macopceia, on account of its being 
held, in ſome. places, in great e- 
teem. It is rubbed on weak or ara. 
lytic limbs, againſt catarrhs, old pains 
and aches, &c. and likewiſe given 
internally, in doſes of half an ounce, 
for ftrengihening the fomach, dif 
caſſmg flatulencies, relieving colich 
pains, and promoting the uterine fur* 
It 1s very unpleaſant t0 


the aromatics, thoug 
and in con- 


t giving over 
8 he ſtrong 


there are 
that 


gations. 
the palate : 
ſufficiently numerous, 
ſiderable quantity, no 
near enough to cover | 
flavour of the turpentine 3 
not many of them, indeed, 


} 


Chap. V. 
ire any thing conſiderable 
Fas = elegant ſpirit of 
this kind might be prepared from 
turpentine, roſemary, lavender, and 
ſage flowers ; Or by diſtilling the 


1 rules for the difiillation of 
7 *. | from the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacop@1e. 
1 
lants and their parts ought to 
— © cots dried, 
except ſuch as are ordered to be 
freſh-gathered. 
II. 


After the ingredients have been 
ſteeped in the ſpirit for the time 
reſcribed, add as much water as 
will be ſufficient to prevent an 
empyreuma, or rather more. 


III. | 

The liquor which comes over firſt 
in the diſtillation, is by ſome 
kept by itſelf, under the title of 
ſpirit; and the other runnings, 
which prove milky, fined down 
by art, But it is better to mix 
all the runnings together, with- 
out fining them, that the waters 
may poſſeſs the virtues of the 
plant entire ; which is a circum- 
ſtance to be more regarded than 
their fineneſs or ſightlineſs. 

If the diſtillation be ſkilfully ma- 
ged, the heat equable, and all 
long gentle, and no more drawn 
7 than the quantity directed, moſt 
the waters will appear ſufficient- 
bright and fine: ſome of them, 
"ich look turbid juſt after they 
drawn, will, on ſtanding for a 
days, become clear and tranſ- 
ent, The practice of ſaving 
one of the firſt runnings apart is 


lition; the water being not only 


8 eg by it of ſome of the more 
ale parts of the ingredients, 


Diſtilled Spirituous Waters. 


er 1 7 HRT. . — - 
tainly very 1njurious to the com- 


m_ 


ſpirit firſt from the turpentine 
alone, and then difſolving in it a 
proper quantity of any. ſuitable eſ- 
ſential oils. 


ARTICLE II. Difiilled Spirituous Waters, 


but likewiſe rendered permanently 
milky, as wanting the ſpirit which, 
by diſſolving the oil of the ingre- 
dients that gives this appearance, 
would make the liquor tranſparent. 
Nor is the method of fining the 
turbid waters by. alum, &Cc. leſs 
culpable; for theſe additions pro- 
duce their effects only by ſeparat- 
ing from the liquor what it had 
before gained from the ingredi- 
ents. | 
| . 
In the diſtillation of theſe waters, 
the genuine brandy obtained 
from wine is directed. Where 
this is not to be had, take, inſtead 
of that proof ſpirit, half its quan- 
tity of a well- rectified ſpirit pre- 
pane from any other fermented 
iquors. In this ſteep the ingre- 
dients ; and then add ſpring wa- 
ter enough, both to make up the 
quantity ordered to be drawn off, 
and to prevent burning. 

By this method more elegant wa- 
ters may be obtained, than when 
any of the common proof ſpirits, 
even that of wine itſelf, are made 
uſe of. All vinous ſpirits receive 
ſome flavour from the matter from 
which they are extracted; and of 


this flavour, which adheres chiefly 


to the phlegm or watery part, they 
cannot be diveſted without ſeparat- 
ing the phlegm, and reducing them 
to a rectified ſtate, | 

SPIRITUS ANISI COM. 

_ POSITUS; 
formerly 

AQUA SEMINUM ANISI 

COMPOSITA. 
Compound aniſeed water, 

py 


- 
* 
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| Lond. 

Take _ | 
Aniſeeds, ON 
Angelica ſeeds, —of each bruiſed, 

half a pound; : 

Proof ſpirit, one gallon ; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 

to prevent burning. | 

Draw off one gallon, 

This is a very elegant aniſeed 
ſpirit, the angelica ſeeds greatly 
improving the flavour of the aniſe. 
It is apt to turn out milky, if drawn 
ſo low as here ordered. 

AQUA CORTICUM AURAN- 
TIORUM SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous orange-peel water. 

Take of 
Outer rind of Seville orange-peel, 

dried, one pound ; 

Proof ſpirit, three pounds; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 

to prevent an empyreuma. 

Diſtil off two pounds by the heat 
of a water-bath. 

This is conſiderably ſtronger of 
the orange-peel than the fimple 
water. It is uſed as a cordial, ſto- 
maclic, and carminative. 
.SPIRITUS ANTICTERICUS. 
3 Anticteric ſpirit. 

Take of - 

Spirit of turpentine, rectified, 

one ounce and a half; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, half a 

pound. 

Diſtil with a gentle heat. Let the 
oil ſwimming above in the re- 
ceiver be ſeparated from the fa- 
turated fpirit, which is to be pre- 
ſerved for ufe. 

This combination of oil of tur- 
pentine and ſpirit of wine has 
been recommended as a ſolvent 
for biliary calculi : but though out 
of the machine if may poſſeſs ſuch 
a ſolvent power over the calculi 
immerſed in it; ſtill it can ſcarce 
reach them, it is natural to con- 
clude, when taken internally, ſo 
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and carminative, the cardamon ſeeds 


agreeable. The only difference is 


as to exerciſe an ö 
— Y power efficaci. 
AQUA VALERIANE& 
>,  POSITA. ys 
Compound valeri 
Take of 8 er1Qn Water, 
Wild valerian root 
. N a pound and 
Lovage ſeed, half a pound ; 
Pennyroyal leaves, — ounces; 
Savin tops, two ounces; | 
French brandy, two gallons. 
Digeſt for two days, and then 
_ off by diſtillation two gal. 
ons. 


- AQUA SEMINUM CARD. 


MONT. 
Cardamom feed water, 
Take of | 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, freed 
from the huſks, four ounces; 
Proof ſpirit, one gallon; 
Water, as much as is ſufficient to 
prevent burning, 
Diſtil off one gallon. 
This ſpirit is a grateful cordial 


giving over in this proceſs the 
whole of their flavour. It is not 
perhaps very neceſſary to be at the 
trouble of ſeparating the huſks, tor 
theſe communicate nothing dil: 


that, if employed unhuſked, a pro 
portionably larger quantity of then 


muſt be taken. 
SPERITUS CARU! ; 


formerly © 
AQUA SEMINUM CARUL 


Caraway water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Bruifed caraway feeds, half 
pound ; : 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one & 
lon ; | 1 
Water, as much as will preret 
burning. 
Draw off one gallon. 
This 1s a cordial in comm. 


Chap. V. 


It contains the flavour 


of the 
ſeeds in perfection. i 
din the ſame manner, the Col- 


lege of London orders one gallon of 


uſe. 


from Menthæ p 
Pulegii 15 


t Diftilled Spirituous Waters. 


1 


ſpirit to be drawn; and that of 
Edinburgh nine pounds, from the 
proportions of the ingredients ſpe- 
cified below— | 


iperitidis I jſs. 
* 


Menthæ ſativæ fb jſs. 


Pimento 


The ſpirit of cinnamon 1s a very 
elegant, and agreeable cordial aro- 
matic ſpirit ; poſſeſſed of ſome re- 
fringent, diuretic, and eæpectorant 
power; particularly aſſiſtant to me- 
dicines of theſe claſſes, when unit- 
ed with them; and is often very 
uſeful in rendering medicines more 
zpreeable to the palate, and mak- 
ing them fit eafily on the ſto- 


mach, 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COM- 
POSITUS ; 


' formerly 


A0 JUNIPERI COMPO- 
”, SM 


Compound ſpirit of juniper. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, one pound; 
Sweet fennel ſeeds, 
Caraway ſeeds, bruiſed, —each 
an ounce and a half; 


lon ; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient 
_ to prevent empyreuma, 
itil off one gallon. 

This ſpirit, mixed with about 
equal quantity of the rob of ju- 
per berries, proves an uſeful me- 
nene in catarrhs, debility of the 
nach and inteſtines, and difficulty 
y ine, The ſpirit by itſelf is a 
" cordial and carminative. The 
Ie which this and other ſpi- 
pou waters do in theſe inten- 
"5, 8 loo commonly known; 


Myriſticæ 32. 
Corticis cinnamomi 15 


Proof ſpirit of wine, one gal- 


32. London. 


Fructus pimentæ { jhſs. Edinburgh. 


though the ill conſequences that 
follow their conſtant uſe, be too 
little regarded. 
SPIRITUS MENTHAX PIPE- 
RITIDIS ; 
former! 
AQUA MENTHE PIPERITI- 
| DIS SPIRITUOSA. 


Spirit of peppermint. 
L. E. 


This water is made uſe of in 
flatulent colics and fimilar diſorders, 
in which it oftentimes gives im- 
mediate relief. It ſmells and taſtes . 
{ſtrongly of the peppermint. 
SPIRITUS MENTHA SA. 

TIVX.:; 
ormerly a 
QA MENTHA VULGA- 
RIS SPIRITCUOS A. 


Spirit of ſpearmint, 
Lond 


This ſpirit turns out a very ele- 
gant one, and preferable, in weat- 
neſs of the flomach, reaching to vo- 
mit, and the like, to many more 
elaborate preparations. Where the 
diſorder 1s not accompanied with 
heat or inflammation, half an ounce 
of this water may be given di- 
luted with ſome agreeable aqueous. 
liquor. 2 


A 


AQUA MIRABILIS. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces 
Lemon-peel, one ounce; - 
Angelica ſeeds, *. 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
c 2 


- 


r 
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| 1 
M,ace, — each half an ounce; 
Cubebs, two drams; 
Balm leaves, ſix ounces; 

French brandy, one gallon. 
Pour the brandy on the other in- 
gredients bruiſed; and after di- 
eſting them for four days, draw 
off by diſtillation one gallon. 
The above compoſition of this 
celebrated ſpirit is that which was 
formerly followed. At a late re- 
formation it has received a con- 
ſiderable improvement; the car- 
damoms, cubebs, and balm, are 
omitted, and an addition of pep- 
permint introduced. The for- 
mula is as follows. 
AQUA AROMAT ICA; 
vulgo 
. MIRABILIS. | 
Aromatic water, commonly called 


Agua mirabilis, * 
Take of 


'Cinnamon, two ounces ; | 
Freſh yellow rind of lemons, 
Angelica feeds, — each one 

ounce ; 

Mace, half an ounce; 

Peppermint, three ounces ; 

| French brandy, one gallon. 
Digeſt for two days, and then diſtil 
off one gallon, 


This ſpirit is very rich of the 


1 


ſpices; and proves a pleaſant, 


warm cordial and carminative. In 
thoſe who have not, by frequent 
uſe, deprived themſelves of the be- 
nefit of theſe kinds of liquors, it 
often gives preſent relief in lan- 
guors, flatulencies, colicky pains, and 
ſimilar complaints. 

The ſpices in theſe two com- 


poſitions being rather too dear for 


the purpoſes of a common cordial 
water, the wholeſale dealers, as I 
have been informed, generally ſub- 


ſtitute for them a cheaper ſpice 


from our own plantations, pimen- 
to. A very elegant water is pre- 


pared alſo from that ſpice by itſelf. 


" * 


3 8 


| SPIRITUS' PIMENTq, 
Gee page 387.) 

This ſpirit is far more 297, 
able than a ſimple water draus 
from the ſame ſpice ; and has 1 
had a place among the cordials 
both of the diſtiller and apothe. 
cary; and is now received into 
the public Pharmacopœias of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. 

SPIRITUS MxRISTIC; 

Former. I 
AQUA NUCIS MOSCHATx. 
| Spirit of nutmeg. 
Lond. 

This ſpirit (with the addition 
only of ſome hawthorn flowers, an 
article of very little ſignificance) 
was formerly celebrated in nephri. 
tic diſorders, under the name of 
AqQUa NEPHRITICA. At preſent, 


it is regarded only as an agreeable 


ſpirituous liquor, lightly imyreg- 
nated with the nutmeg flavour, 
SPIRITUS PULEGI!; 
formerly 
AQUA PULEGII SPIRITUO. 
SA, 
Spirit of penny-royal, 
| Lond. 

This ſpirit has a good ſhare ol 
the flavour of the penny-royal, ad 
is pretty much in uſe as a carne 
tive, antihyſteric, and emmenagegit. 

SPIRITUS RAPHANI COM. 
.-POSITVUS; 
ormerly 
AQUA RAPHANI COMP0- 
SITA. | 
Compound ſpirit of horſeradiſh 


ond. 


Take of 
Garden ſcurvy graſs leaves, frell 
four pounds ; 
Horſeradiſh root, fre, 
Orange-peel, freſh, — each ti 
pounds; | 
Nutmees, bruiſed, one ou"; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two 
lons; 


4 
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Water; a ſufficient quantity to - Common daiſy, 


revent burning. Greater figwort, 

Draw off two gallons. Plantane, 

This ſpirit is a very elegant one, Agrimony, 
ind as well adapted for the pur- Vervain, 

ſes of an antiſcorbutic, as any Wormwood, 
thing that can well be contrived Fennel,—each two handfuls ; 
in this form. The horſeradiſh and St. John's wort, l 
ſcurvygraſs join very well toge- Long birthwort, 
ther, giving a ſimilar flavour, Orpine, 
though not, a little diſagreeable; Veronica, 
the nutmeg ſuppreſſes this flavour CLeſſer centaury, 
rery ſucceſsfully, without ſuper- Milfoil, 
adding any of its own ; and to this, Tobacco, 
orange-peel adds a flavour very Mouſe-ear, 
zareeable. Arum root has gene- Mint, 
rally had a place in this ſpirit, but Hyſſop, each one handful ; 
is here deſervedly thrown out ; for Wine, twenty-four pounds. 


it gives nothing of its pungency Having cut and bruifed the 
over the helm, notwithſtanding herbs, pour on them-the wine, and 
what is aſſerted, by ſome difpenſa- let them ſtand together in digeſ- 
tory-writers, to the contrary. Muſ- tion, in horſedung, or any other 
tard-ſeed, though not hitherto em- equivalent heat, for three days. 
plored in theſe kinds of compo- Afterwards diſtil in an alembic 
tions, ſeems to be an excellent with a moderate fire. 

ingredient, It gives over the whole This celebrated water has been 
of its pungency, and is likewiſe for ſome time held in great eſteem, 
leſs periſnable than moſt of the in conzufrons, for re/olving coagulated 
other ſubltances of this claſs. This Slood, diſcuſſing the tumours that ariſe 
led wants no addition, unleſs ſome on fractures and diſlocations, for pre- 
aromatic material to furniſh an venting the progreſs of gangrenes, and 


agreeable flavour, cleanſing. and healing ulcers and 
Aqua VULNERARIA, ſeu Aqua wounds, particularly gun-ſhot wounds. 
CATAPULTARIA, Mr. Lemery has been at the pains 
Arquebuſade water. of writing a whole treatiſe on it; 
Pharm. Argent. in which he conſiders each of tbe 
Take of ingredients ſingly, and ſuppoſes the 
Comfrey, leaves and roots, water to poſſeſs their united vir- 
dage, tues. In this, however, he miſ- 
Mugwort, | takes; for the virtues of moſt of 
bugloſs,—each four handfuls; the herbs, admitting them to be as 
etony, great as he would have them, re- 
Sanicle, | ſide in ſuch parts as are not capable 


Ox-eye daiſy, | of being elevated in this proceſs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


SECT. I. 


 ExTRACTsS WITH WATER. 


HESE extracts are prepared, 
by boiling the ſubje in wa- 
ter, and evaporating the ſtrained 
decoction to a thick conſiſtence. 
This proceſs affords us ſome of 
the more active parts of the plants, 
free from the uſeleſs, indiſſoluble, 
earthy matter, which makes the 
largeſt ſhare of their bulk. There 
is a great difference in vegetable 
ſubſtances, with regard to their 
fitneſs for this operation ; ſome 
yielding to it all their virtues, and 
others ſcarce any. Thoſe parts in 


which the ſweet, glutinous, emol- 


lient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, a- 
ſtringent virtues reſide, are for the 
moſt part totally extracted by the 
| boiling water, and remain almoſt 
entire upon evaporating it: whilſt 


thoſe which contain the peculiar 
odour, flavour, and aromatic qua- 


lity, are either not extracted at all 


or exhale along with the menſtry. 
um. Thus gentian root, which is 
almoſt ſimply bitter, yields an ex- 
tract poſſeſſing, in a ſmall volume, 
the whole taſte and virtues of the 
root: Worm wood, which has a de. 
gree of warmth and ſtrong flavour 
joined to the bitter, loſes the two 
firſt in the evaporation, and gives 
an extract not greatly different from 
the foregoing : the aromatic quality 
of cinnamon is diſſipated by this 
treatment, its aſtringency remain- 
ing; whilſt an extract made from 
the flowers of lavender and roſemary 
diſcovers nothing either of the taſte, 
{mell, or virtues, of the flowers, 


General Rules for making Extracts with Water. 


1. It is indifferent, in regard to 
the medicine, whether the ſubject 
be uſed freſh or dry: ſince nothing 
that can be preſerved in this pro- 
ceſs, will be loſt by drying. In re- 
gard to the facility of extraction, 
there is a very conſiderable dif- 
ference; vegetables in general giv- 
ing out their virtues more readily 
when moderately dried, than when 
freſh. 

2. Very compact dry ſubſtances 
ſhould be reduced into exceedin 
ſmall parts, previous to the affuſion 
of the menſtruum. 

3. The quantity of water ovght 


to be no greater than is neceſſary 
for extracting the virtues of the 
ſubjeft. A difference herein wil 
ſometimes occaſion a variation in 
the quality of the product; the 
larger the quantity of liquor, the 
longer fire will be requiſite for 
evaporating it, and conſequently 
more of the volatile parts of che 
ſubje& will be diſſipated. A long 
continued heat likewiſe makes # 


conſiderable alteration in the mat- 


ter which is not volatile: feeet j# | 
flancer, by long boiling with water, 
become nauſeous ; and the drafic 
purgatives loſe their virulence; 
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though without any remarkable ſe- 


jon of their parts. 
N. The decoctions are to be de- 
dated by colature; and, after · 
ſuffered to ſtand for a day 


wards, 


two, W 
iy of ſediment is uſually found at 


the boztom. If the liquor, poured 


off clear, be boiled down a little, 
and afterwards ſuffered to cool 
again, it will depoſit a freſh ſedi- 
ment, from which it may be de- 
canted before you proceed to finiſh 
the evaporation. The decoctions 
of very refinous ſubſtances do not 
require this treatment, and are 
rather injured by it; the reſin 
ſubliding along with the inactive 
dregs. 

5 The evaporation is moſt con- 
veniently performed in broad ſhal- 
low veſſels; the larger the ſurface 
of the liquor, the ſooner will the 
aqueous parts exhale, This effect 
may likewiſe be promoted by agi- 
tation. 

b. When the matter begins to 


grow thick, great care is neceſſary , 


to prevent its burning. This ac- 
cident, almoſt unavoidable if the 
quantity be large, and the fire ap- 
plied, as uſual, under the evapo- 
ating pan, may be effectually pre- 
rented, by carrying on the inſpiſ- 
ſation, after the common manner, 
o further than to the conſi ſtence 
of a ſyrup, when the matter is to 
be poured into ſhallow tin or earth- 
en pans, and placed in an oven, 
wth its door open, moderately 
heated; which acting uniformly on 
every part of the liquid, will ſoon 
reduce it to any degree of conſiſt. 
*nce required, This may likewiſe 

done, and more ſecurely, in bal- 


deo Mariz, by ſetting the evapo- 


ang veſſel in boiling water; but 


| © Evaporation is here exceeding- 
Y low and tedious, 


7+ Extracts are to be ſ rinkled 
with a little ſpirit of ow pre- 


Vent their growing mouldy , They 


Extracts with Water. 


hen a conſiderable quan- 
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ſhould be kept in bladders moiſt- 
enced with ſweet oil. 
EXTRACTUMANGUSTUREZA, 
Extract of anguftura. 
Take four ounces of. anguſtura 
bark, put it into a flannel bag of 
a conical ſhape, pour upon this 
boiling water, and repeat till the 
liquor has but little taſte and 
colour. Let this be evaporated 
by a gentle heat: there will re- 
main thirteen drams and twent 
grains of the extract, of the 
flavour of the bark, containing 
two drams of the reſinous matter. 
EXTRACTUM GENTIANZA. 
E _ of gentian. 


To any quantity of gentian root, 
ſliced and bruiſed, add eight times 
its weight of water, and boil it till 
it is reduced to half; then let it 
be ſtrained and ſet aſide, that the 
feculencies may ſubſide; then 
boil it again in a water-bath, ſa- 
turated with ſea-ſalt, to a con- 
ſiſtence proper for making pills, 
The ſame kind of bath 1s to be 

uſed in the preparation of all ex- 

tracts, that the evaporation may be 
properly performed. | 

In the Edinburgh Pharmacopœia 
it is ordered, after firſt boiling the 
ingredients, that the liquor is to be 
ſtrained by ſtrong preſſure, and 
then evaporated in veſſels heated 
by the vapour of boiling water, till 
it acquires the thickneſs of honey; 
and towards the concluſion of the 
operation, that the extract ſhould 


- be conſtantly ſtirred, that the em- 


pyreuma may be avoided, and the 
extract itſelf be free from lumps. 
And theſe directions are to be ob- 
ſerved in making all extracts. 
Yo: the ſame manner is prepared 
the 8 | 
EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZE, 
HELLEBORI NIGRI, 
PULSATILLE NIGRICANTIS, 
Rur, 
C c4 


& 
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ExTRNAcruu 
SABIN A; 
CHAMAMELI, 
PaPAVERIS AL BI, 
CAcuuix is GEN IST, 
ENULA CAMPANE, 
ABSINTHII. 

For the medical virtues of which 
extracts, our readers are referred to 
the Materia Medica, where they 
will be found enumerated under 
the names of the vegetable ſub- 
ſtances from whence they are pre- 
pared. For theſe preparations are 
nothing more than the more active 
parts extracted from the earthy parts 
of which vegetables are formed; 
except in ſome few, where the na- 
ture of the operation diſſipates the 
more volatile parts, or eſſential oile, 
but on which the medical power 
required does not always depend. 
It is convenient, in making the 
exact of liquorice, before boiling 
the root, to cut it tranſverſely into 
fmall pieces, that it may more rea- 
diy give out its virtues by light 
coction. If the boiling be long 
continued, the rich ſweet taſte, for 
which this preparation 1s valued, 
will be greatly injured. For the 
fame reaſon, the quantity of water 
ought to be no larger than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to extract the vir- 
tues of the root: a quart, or at the 
moſt three pints, will be fully ſuf- 
ficient for a pound of liquorice. 
It would be of conſiderable advan- 
tage to the preparation, ahd pro- 
bably (when made in quantity) 
leſs expenſive to the preparer, to 
uſe, inſtead of the decoction, juice 
of liquorice, preſſed out betwixt 
iron rollers, after the manner prac- 
tiſed abroad for obtaining the juice 
of the ſugar- cane. 


Large quantities of extract of li- 


quorice have been uſually brought 
to us from Spain, and other foreign 
countries; but it is very rarely met 
with in the ſhops in perfection; 
the makers of this commodity, both 


b 
half a dram, and repeated five 0 
ſix times a day, to advantag 


at home and abroad, being either 
very ſlovenly in its preparation, or 
deſignedly mixing it with ſand ang 
other impurities, When made with 
care, it is exceedingly ſweet, not 
at all bitteriſh or nauſeous, * 
agreeable in taſte than the root It 
ſelf, of a pleaſant ſmell, a redajqh 
brown colour, and, when drawn 
out 1nto {trings, of a bright golden 
colour; totally ſoluble in water 
without depoſiting any feces, 
This preparation would be very 
convenient for many purpoſe; in 
the ſhops, if kept in a ſomewhat 


ſofter conſiſtence than that of an 


extract, The only inconvenience 

attending this ſoft form is, its be. 

ing apt in a ſhort time to grow 
mouldy : this may be effeually 

prevented, by the addition of 1 

ſmall portion of ſpirit of wine. 

EXLRACTUM HAMATOXY- 

LI, vel LIGNI CANMPE 
CHENSIS, 
Extratt of logwwood, 
L. E. 

Take of logwood, reduced to pon. 
der, one pound. Boil it in 2 ga 
lon of water till half the liquor 
be conſumed, repeating the coc- 
tion with freſh water four times 
or oftener. The ſeveral decoc- 
tions are to be mixed together, 
paſſed- through a ſtrainer, and 
evaporated to a due confiltence, 
This wood very ditficultly Vields 

its virtues to watery menſtrua, and 

hence the reducing it into fine 
owder is extremely necellary. 
The extract of logwood bas an 
agreeable ſweet taſte, with ſore de 
gree of aſtringency; and hence be- 

comes ſerviceable in dia * 

blunting the acrimony of the futces, ® 


may be given from a 


e. H 


. - » he 
ing the uſe of this medicine, 


ſtools are frequently tinged ie 
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. which has occaſioned ſome to 
be alarmed, as if the colour pro- 
ceeded from blood: the preſcriber 
thereof ought to caution the patient 
zeainſt any ſurpriſe of this kind, 
v EXTRACTUM SENNÆ. 

Extract of ſenna. 

Lond. | 

Take of 
Senna, one pound; 
Dictilled water, one gallon ; 
Boil the ſenna in the diſtilled water, 
addin2 after its decoction a little 
rectified ſpirit of wine. Evapo- 
rate the ſtrained liquor to a pro- 
per conſiſtence. E 2 
The ſpirit may be added when 
the decoction is reduced to one 
half, or three pints; for Beaumé 
fays, that the reſinous parts of ſen- 
na are in ſo ſmall a proportion to 
the gummy, that they are readily 
boiled out together, 
This extract is given as a gentle 
purgative, from ten grains to one 
{cruple, or in leſs quantity, as an 
aſiſtant to milder laxatives ; it is 
laid, that though this extract is a 
weaker purge, yet it-gripes more. 
EXTRACTUM CINCHON A, 
ley CORTICIS PERUVIANI, 
molle et durum. 
Extract of Peruvian bark, ſoft and 
hard. 
. Lond. 
boil a pound of powdered bark in 


bye or ſix quarts of water, for an 


hour or two, and pour off the 
liquor, which, whilſt hot, will be 
reg and tranſparent, but on grow- 
ing cold becomes yellow and tur- 
bid. The remaining bark is to 
be boiled again in the ſame quan- 
ity of water as before, and this 


proceſs repeated till the liquor 


mains tranſparent when cold. 


All the decoctions, ſtrainæd and 


mixed together, are to be eva- 
porated over a very gentle fire to 
a due confiſtence, care being 


oy to prevent the matter from 
urning. 


Extratts with Water. 
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This extract is directed to be kept 
in the ſhops, both in a %% and 
hard form; the firſt of a pro- 
per conſiſtence, for making into 
pills ; the other fit for being re- 
duced into powder. 

Peruvian bark is a reſinous drug: 
the reſin melts out by the heat, 
but is not perfectly diſſolved by 
the water; hence, in cooling, it 
ſeparates, renders the liquor turbid, 
and in part falls to the bottom, as 


appears manifeſtly upon examining 


the ſediment by ſpirit of wine. 

This extract might be made to bet- 

ter advantage by the afhſtance of 

ſpirit of wine, after the ſame man- 
ner as that of jalap; and this me- 
thod the Edinburgh College have 
directed. But all the ſpirits which 
can be expected to be employed 
for this proceſs among us, are ac- 
companied with ſome degree of a 
bad flavour, This adheres moſt 
ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part of 
the ſpirit , which evaporating laſt, 
muſt communicate this ill flavour 
to the extract; a circumſtance of 
very great conſequence; as this 
medicine is deſigned for ſtomachs 
too weak to bear a due quantity of 
bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve 
grains of the hard extract are rec- 

koned equivalent to about half a 

dram of the bark itſelf. 

GUMMI et RESINA ALOES. 

Gum and reſiu of aloes, 
Lond, 

Boil four ounces of Socotorine aloes 
in two pints of water, till as 
much as pothble of the aloes be 
diſſolved. The ſolution ſuffered 
to reſt for a night, will depoſit 
the reſin to the bottom of the 
veſſel : after which, the remain- 
ing liquor, ſtrained, if needful, 
is to be evaporated, that the 
gum may be left. | 
The gum of aloes is ſomewhat. 

leſs purgative, and conſiderably leſs 

diſagreeable than the crude juice, 

This alteration is not owing, as 


* 


— 
22 


— — 


— 
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might be ſuppoſed, to the ſepara- 
tion of the reſin : for the pure reſin 
of aloes is ftill leſs diſagreeable, 
and leſs purgative, even than the 
gum ; ſome have denied that it has 
any purgative virtue at all, and 
others aſcribe to it an aſtringent 
quality. I have exhibited this re- 
fin, divided by trituration with the 


teſtaceous powders, in the doſe of 


a ſcruple, without obſerving any 
effect from it. The gum ſeems to 
. be the only part here intended for 
medicinal uſe. If the reſin be re- 
quired, it ought to be further pu- 
rified by ſolution in ſpirit of wine; 
for as it 1s obtained by precipita- 
tion from an aqueous folution of 


impure aloes, all the impurities of 


the drug, that are not ſoluble in 

water, will precipitate along with it. 
EXTRACTUM MYRRHA 

GUMMOSUM. 
Gummous catract of myrrh, 

Take of 
Myrrh, four ounces ;» 

Spring water, two pounds. 

Let the myrrh be diſſolved by gen- 
tle digeſtion, and repeated agi- 
tation of the veſſel, for four or 
five days; let the water ſwim- 
ming above the myrrh be then 
poured off, ſtrained, and evapo- 
rated, to the conſiſtence of an 
extract. | 
By this proceſs the myrrh is much 

deprived of the heating qualities 

which it poſſeſſes in its crude ſtate ; 
and as ſome conſider it an uſeful 
remedy in phthiſis pulmonalis, un- 
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der this form it ma 
exhibited with — _— 
EXTRACTUM TARAXACI 
Extract of dandelim, © 

This is prepared in the fame 
manner as the extract of gentian, 
from the . roots, colleQed early in 
ſpring, or late in autumn. If the 
dandelion poſſeſſes refolvent, ape. 
rient, and diuretic powers, theſe 
may be conveniently obtained in 
this form. But as this root i; 
known to contain a milky juice, it 
has been thought that the activity 
of this medicine might be increaſ. 
ed by employing ſpirit in the pro- 
ceſs. 

RoB BACCARUM juxipEEI. 
Rob of juniper berries, 
Let juniper berries, thoroughly 
bruiſed, be boiled in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, the liquor 
ſtrained, and inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of honey. 

This preparation may be made 
alſo from the decoction that re- 
mains after the diſtillation of the 
eſſential oil of the berries. It has 
a ſweet balſamic taſte, accompanied 
with a greater or leſs bitterneſs, ac. 
cording as the ſeeds of the berry 
were more or leſs thoroughly bruil- 
ed. . This elegant preparation, 
though not received in our Phar- 
macopceias, ſeems not unworthy of 
a place in the ſhops. Hoffmann has 
a great opinion of it in acbiliticr f 
the fomach and inteftines, and in tit 
eli fliculties of urine, familiar to per- 
ſons of an advanced age. 


rn. 


ExrRACTS WITH RECTIFIED SPIRIT. 


Ty ECTIFIED ſpirit of wine diſ- 
| ſolves the eſſential oils and 
reſins of vegetables, and does not 


- 


readily carry off the oil in its ir 
lation; the heat ſufficient to ©” 
pure ſpirit, being much leſs 
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tin W wa Re 
— or moſt eſſential oils di- 


fil, Hence a refinous or ſpiritu- 
ous extract of wormwood, contrary 
to that made with water, contains 
the warmth and flavour, as well as 


bitterneſs, of the herb ; one made 


from cinnamon poſſeſſes Its aroma- 
tic virtue, as well as its aſtringen- 
cy; and one from lavender and 
roſemary flowers retains great part 
of their flavour and virtues; the 
volatile parts, which are carried off 
by water in its evaporation, being 
ft behind by ſpirit. 8 

The ſpirit employed for this pur- 
poſe ſhould be perfectly free from 
any ill flavour; which. would be 
communicated, in part, to the pre- 
paration z and from any admixture 
of phlegm or water, which would 
not only vary its difſolving power, 
but likewiſe, evaporating towards 
the end of the inſpiſſation, would 
promote the diſſipation of the vola- 
tile parts of the ſubject. Hence al- 
ſo the ſubject itſelf ought always to 
be dry, Thoſe ſubſtances, which 
loſe their virtue by drying, loſe it 
equally on being ſubmitted to this 
treatment with the pureſt ſpirit. 

The inſpiſſation ſhould be per- 
formed, from the beginning, in the 
gentle heat of a water-bath. It is 
ot needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to 
evaporate in the air. Greateſt part 
df It may be recovered by collect- 
Ing the vapour in the common di- 
filling veſſels, If the diſtilled ſpi- 
t de found to have brought over 
flavour from the ſubject, it may 
de advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ame purpoſes again. 
is obſervable, that though rec- 
ed ſpirit be the proper menſtru- 
m of the pure volatile oils, and of 
roſſer reſinous matter of vege- 
evies, and water of the mucilagi- 
dans and ſaline; yet theſe principles 
g 10 almoſt all plants, ſo inti- 
1.7 combined together, that, 


Extracts with refified Spirit. 


hich water conſiderably - 


lchever of theſe liquors be ap- 
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plied at firſt, it will take up a por- 
tion of what is directly ſoluble only 
in the other. Hence ſundry ve- 
getables, extremely reſinous, and 
whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their 
refin, afford nevertheleſs very uſe- 
ful extracts with water, though not 


equal to thoſe which may be ob- 


tained by a prudent application of 
ſpirit. Hence, alſo, the extracts 
made from moſt vegetables by pure 
ſpirit are not mere reſins ; a part of 
the gummy matter, if the ſubject 
contained any ſuch, being taken up 
along with the reſin, an admixture 
of great advantage to it in a medi- 
cinal view. The ſpirituous ex- 
tracts of ſeveral vegetable ſub. 
ſtances, as mint-leaves, , rhubarb, 
ſaffron, diſſolve in water as well as 
in ſpirit. 

Pure reſins are prepared by mix- 
ing, with ſpirituous tincture of very 
reſinous vegetables, a quantity. of 
water. The refin, incapable of re- 
maining diſſolved in the watery li- 
quor, ſeparates and falls to the bot- 
tom; leaving in the menſtruum 
ſuch other principles of the plant as 
the ſpirit might have extracted at 
firſt along with it. 

RESINA JALAPEA, 
Refin of jalap. 

Take any quantity of jalap-root 
very well bruiſed. Pour upon 
it ſo much rectified ſpirit of wine 
as will cover it to the height of 

four fingers; and digeſt them to- 
gether in a ſand- heat, that the 
ſpirit may. extract the virtue of 
the root. Filter the tincture 
through paper, put it into a glaſs 
cucurbit, and diſtil off one half 
of the ſpirit. Add to the re- 
mainder a proper quantity of 
water, and the reſin will preci- 
pitate to the !,\ttom. Divide it 
into little cakes, and dry it with 

a very gentle heat. 

This preparation is a pure refin ; 
ſuch gummy parts as the ſpirit 
might have taken up, remaining 
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ſuſpended in the liquor. Is indifo- 
lubility in any aqueous fluid, and its 
tenacious quality, by auhich it adheres 
to the coats of the inteſtines, and occa- 
fons great irritation and grifei, forbid 
its being ever given by itſelf. It is 
fitted for uſe, by thoroughly tritu- 
rating it with teſtaceous powders; 
— by grinding it with almonds or 
powdered gum, and making the 
compound into an emulſion with 
water ;—or by diſſolving it in ſpirit 
of wine, and mixing the ſolution 
with a proper quantity of ſyrup, or 
of mucilage. Six or eight grains, 
managed in either of theſe ways, 
prove powerfully cathartic, and ge- 
nerally without griping or greatly 
diſordering the body. 
It has been ſaid, that reſin of ja- 
lap is frequently adulterated with 
common relin ; and that this abuſe 
may be diſcovered by ſpirit of wine, 
which diffolves the former, without 
touching the latter. This criterion, 
however, is not to be relied on; 
for there are many cheap reſins 
which are ſoluble in ſpirit of wine 
as well as that of jalap; and there is 
not any one which may not be art- 
| ſully rendered ſo. 


RESINA SCAMMONII. 
Refin of ſcammony. 
This reſin is prepared in the 
ſame manner as the preceding; 
with which it agrees alſo in its ge- 
neral qualities; occaſioning vehe- 
ment gripes if taken by itſelf, and 
operating generally with ſufficient 
ſafety when properly divided. — 
Scammony is doubtleſs a valuable 
purgative; but what advantage 
there is in thus ſeparating the pur- 


rector, the gummy part, 1s not ſo 
clear. | 
RESINA GUATACT, 
Reſin of guaiacum. 
This reſin is prepared in the ſame 
manner as the two preceding, 


cum, or from what is called gum 


pure reſin by the addition of water 


menſtrua; and accordingly e 
gative refin from its natural cor- 


either from the wood of guaia- 


guaiacum. It is obtained 
 commodiouſly from the latter 
The virtue of guaiacum confi 
wholly in itsrefin; and the ref f 
the wood, and of the gum ſo called 
is perfectly one and the ſame; the 
gum being the natural exudation 
from the tree. If this exudation 
could be had pure, there would be 
no occaſion for any artificial pre. 
paration of this kind; but it always 
contains a large proportion of 
earthy matter, ſo as to {and great. 
ly in need of this method of purif. 
cation. Sixteen ounces of the beſ 
gum guaiacum do not yield above 
twelve ounces of pure reſin, The 
fame quantity of the wood yields 
about three ounces, more or leſs, 
according to its goodneſs. The 
bark is ſomewhat leſs reſinous than 
the wood. . 
RESINA CINCHONZ, vel COR. 
 _TICIS PERUVIANI. 
Refrn of Peruvian bark. 
This reſin is made in the fame 
manner as the foregoing, and proves 
an elegant preparation of the bark, 
much ſtronger in taſte than the 
watery extract deſcribed in the pre 
ceding ſection. It is nearly equi. 
valent to about ten times its quan- 
tity of the bark in ſubſtance, There 
does not, however, appear to de 
any advantage in ſeparating tne 


either in this or in the other att 
cles. In regard to the bark part! 
cularly, it 1s more adviſable 0 
endeavour to unite into one com? 
pound all that can be extraney 
from it by watery and ſpirituo 


Edinburgh College has rea a 
preparation of this kind, which! 
deſcribed in the following ſection 
EXTRACTUM cRocl. 
Extract of ſafron- 
Pharm. Brandenburg., ; 
Digeſt ſaffron in freſh quaniitis 
pure ſpirit of wine, ſo 1 
the ſpirit extracts any © 
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from it. Mix the ſeveral tinc- 
tures together, and diſtil off the 
ſpirit, in a tall glaſs veſſel, by the 
heat of a water-bath, till the re- 
ſdduum appear of the conſiſtence 
of oil or balſam. | 
This is a general proceſs for the 
preparation of extracts from aroma- 
le and other odorous ſubſtances ; 
which extracts have been common- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the name of / 
*1t;al, for the ſame reaſon that the 
volatile oils are ſo called, their re- 
taining the ſpecific odour and fla- 
your of the ſubjects. In making 
the extracts of this claſs, the inſpiſ- 
(tion ſhould never be carried much 
lower than the confiſtence above 
directed; for when the matter has 
become thick, the ſpirit exhales 
more difficultly than before, and 1s 
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more apt to carry off with it ſome 
of the volatile parts. If the prepa- 
ration be wanted in a ſolid or con- 


ſiſtent form, it is more adviſable to 
mix with it a ſuitable quantity of 


. any appropriated powdery matters, 


than to hazard the loſs of its virtue 
by a further evaporation. If any 
addition be wanted for giving con- 
ſiſtence to the extract of ſaffron, 
ſaſfron in ſubſtance appears to be 
the beſt, | 

The extract of ſaffron has been 
permitted to ſtand in this place, as 
the proceſs for obtaining it 1s to be 
obſerved in preparing extracts from 
aromatic and other odorous ſub- 
ſtances. As a medicine it appears 
to be inſignificant. — See Crocus, 
in Materia Medica. 


1 * are ſundry vegetables, 
particularly thoſe of a reſin- 
ous nature, which are treated, to 
better advantage, with a mixture of 
water and ſpirit, than with either of 
them ſingly, The virtues of reſin- 
ous woods, barks, and roots, may 
indeed be in great part extracted by 
long boiling in freſh portions of 
water; but at the ſame time they 
ſuffer a conſiderable injury from 
the continued heat neceſſary for the 
extraction, and for the ſubſequent 
"poration of ſo large a quantity 
of the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of 
vine is not liable to this inconve- 
mence. But the extracts obtained 
by it, from the ſubſtances here in- 
tended, being almoſt purely reſin- 
ou, are leſs adapted to general uſe 


o 


Sir. 
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than in thoſe in which the reſin is 
divided by an admixture of the 
gummy matter, of which water 1s 
the direct menſtruum. 

There are two ways of obtaining 
theſe compound or gummy reſi- 
nous extracts: one, by uſing proof 
ſpirit, that is, a mixture of about 
equal parts of ſpirit and water, for 
the menſtruum; the other, by di- 


geſting the ſubject firſt in pure ſpi- 


rit and then in water, and after- 
wards uniting into one maſs the 
parts which the two menſtrua have 
ſeparately extracted. In ſome caſes, 
where a ſufficiency of gummy mat. 
ter is wanting in the ſubject, it may 
be artificially ſupplied, by inſpiſſat. 
ing the ſpirituous tincture to the 
conliſtence of a balſam, then 
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thoroughly mixing with it a thick 


ſolution of any ſimple gum, as mu- 
- Ctlage of gum Arabic, and exſiccat- 
ing the compound with a gentle 
heat. By this method are obtained 
elegant gummy reſins, extempora- 
neouſly miſcible with water into 
milky liquors. | 
EXTRACTUM JALAPII, 
Extract of jalap. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Jalap root, one pound; 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, four 
pounds. 

Digeſt them together four days, and 
pour off the tincture; and put to 
the remaining magma ten pounds 
of water; boil it to two pounds, 
and paſs it through a ſtrainer, 
and evaporate to the conſiſtence 
of a thin honey. Diſtil off the 
ſpirit from the tincture, till the 
remainder be of the ſame con- 
ſiſtence. Then mix the two in- 

ſpiſſated liquors well together; 

and evaporate to the conſiſtence 
of an extract. 

This extract is an uſeful purga- 
tive, preferable to the crude root, as 
beinz of more uniform ſtrength, 
and as the doſe, by the rejection of 
the woody parts, is rendered ſmall- 
er. The mean doſe is twelve grains. 
If the ſpirituous tincture were in- 
ſpiſſated by itſelf, it would afford a 
reſinous maſs, which, unleſs tho- 
roughly divided by proper admix- 
tures, occalions violent griping, 
and yet does not prove ſufficiently 
cathartic; the watery decoctions 
. yield an extract, which operates 
_ exceeding weakly : both joined to- 


gether, as in this preparation, com-- 


poſe an effettual and ſafe purge. 
This method of making extracts 
might be advantageouſly applied to 
ſundry other refinous ſubſtances, as 
the dry woods, roots, barks, &c, A 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit takes up the 
relin; and much leſs water than 


would otherwiſe be nec 
tracts all the other ſoluble. ma, 

In a former edition oft Edin. 
burgh Pharmacopceia, a little fit 
alkaline ſalt was ordered to be ad. 
ed to the water in which the ja 
is boiled after the action of ſpirit; 
on a ſuppoſition, that this would 
enable the water to extract more 
from the root than it could by its 
ſelf. But, ſo far as the quantity of 
the alkaline falt could po, it had 
the oppoſite effect; impeding the 
action of the water. The revnous 
parts of the jalap are diſſolved by 
the ſpirit ; and little other than the 
gummy matter remains for water 
to extract. Now, if pure gum An. 
bic be put into water along with 
any alkaline ſalt, the falt will ren. 
der the water incapable of diſſoly. 
ing the gum. If the gum be dif. 
ſolved firſt, the addition of any al- 
kaline falt will precipitate it. 

Extract of PEerxuUvian Bars, 
Loswoop, and CasCARILLA, are 
to be prepared in the ſame manner 
as the Jalap. 

The College of Edinburgh has 
directed the extract of bark to be 
made with water and ſpirit, in the 
ſame manner as the preceding, In 
the bark we may diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of taſtes, an aſtringent anda 
bitter one; the former of which 
ſeems to reſide in the reſinous mat. 
ter, and the latter chiefly in the 
gummy. The watery extract 18 
moderately ſtrong in point of bit 
terneſs, but of the aſtringency i 
has only a ſmall degree. The pure 
reſin, on the other hand, is ſtrong 
in aſtringency, and weak in bitter- 
neſs. Both qualities are united in 
the preſent extract ; which appean 
to be the beſt preparation of til 
kind that can be obtained from ti 
valuable drug. HY 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYN- 

THIDIS COMPOSITUM; 


formerly 


@ KK, oa mu 2. XX am@a©t/ * mne 8 — 
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CTUM CATHARTI- 
EXTRA 21 = 
Compound ay > + þ coloquintidas 


Take of | 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and a 


half; 
Colocynth, cut ſmall, ſix drams; 
Scammony, powdered, half an 
ounce; 
Leſſer cardamoms, huſked and 
poupded, one dram ; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, one pint. 
Digeſt the colocynth in the vinous 
ſpirit with a gentle heat for four 
days, Preſs out the tincture, 
and diſſolve therein the aloes 
and ſcammony ; when theſe are 
diſſolved, $ftil the ſpirit, and eva- 
poratethe water, adding the ſeeds 
towards the end of the proceſs, 
that the remaining maſs may be 
of a proper conſiſtenoe for mak- 
ing pills. a 
This compoſition anſwers very 
effetually the intention expreſſed 
in its title, ſo as to be relied on in 
caſes where the patient's life de- 
pends on its ta king place. The doſe 
s from fifteen grains to half a dram. 
The proof ſpirit is a very proper 
menſtruum for the purgative mate- 
nals; diſſolving nearly the whole 
ſubſtance of the aloes and ſcammo- 
dy, except the impurities; and ex- 
rating from the colocynth, not 
only the irritating reſin, but great 
part of the gummy matter. This 
extract, formerly called Extractum 
Catharticum, prepared as here di- 
rected, retains all the eſſential oil of 
- 8 of which, in the 
ormer met 1 1 
weary od of preparing, it was 
CONFECTIO AROMATICA ; 
formerly 
CONFECTIO CARDIACA, 


Aromatic con frection. 


Tike of Lond. 


Zedoary in coarſe powder, 


% 
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Saffron,—of each half a pound; 
Diſtilled water, three pints; 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; 
then preſs out and ſtrain — eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to one 
pound and a half—and add 
Compound powder of crabs- 
claws, ſixteen ounces ; 
Cinnamon, wy 
Nutmegs,—of each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, half an 
ounce ; BE 
Double-refined ſugar,twopounds. 
Powder together the ſpices very 
finely and, adding the ſugar, make 
a confection, | | 
ELECTARIUM AROMATI-. 
CUM y | 
Formerly 


CONFECTIO CARDIACA. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Aromatic powder, three ounces; 
Syrup of orange-peel, boiled ta 
the thickneſs of honey, fix 
ounces ; 3 
Mix, with great care, into a ſmooth 
uniform electuary. 
Theſe are improvements of the 


Con fectio cardiaca of former dif- 
penſatories.— The eſſential oil of 


cardamoms, made at Apothecaries 
Hall in London, appeared to be loſt 
in the evaporation of the tinc- 
ture ; the cardamom ſeeds are now 
therefore more properly added in 
powder. 

The confection, as now reform: 
ed, is a /ufficiently grateful, and 
moderately warm cordial ; and fre- 


quently given in that intention, 


from eight or ten grains to a ſcru- 
ple or upwards, in boluſes and 
draughts. The extract retains a 


conſiderable ſhare of the flavour 


and virtue of the ingredients, 


though not near ſo much as if a 


rectified ſpirit had been employed. 
The operator ſhould be particular- 
ly earcful to extract as much from 


—— 


the ingredients as the ſpirit will 
take up; otherwiſe the inſpiſſated 


matter turns out ſo thin, and of ſo 
little tenacity, that the powders are 
apt to ſeparate and ſubſide from it 
in keeping. The crabs-claw pow- 
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der does not appear to be ld 
neceſſary, and is inſerted rather in 
comphance with the Original, than 


from its contributing any thing to 


the intention of the medicine, 


g 


SECT. Iv. 


' ExTRACTS BY LONG DiIGESTIORN. 


N the foregoing part of this 
chapter, it has been obſerved, 
that the virtues of vegetable de- 
coctions are altered by long boil- 
ing. Decoctions or infuſions of 
draſtic vegetables, by long conti- 
nued boiling or digeſtion, loſe 
more and more of their virulence ; 
and at the ſame time depoſit more 
and more of a groſs ſediment, re- 
ſulting probably from the decom- 
Poſition of their active parts. On 
this foundation it has been at- 
tempted to obtain ſafe and mild 
Preparations from ſundry virulent 
drugs; and ſome of the chemiſts 
have ſtrongly recommended the 
proceſs, though without ſpecify- 
ing, or giving any intimation of, 
the continuance of boiling requi- 
fite for producing the due mild- 
neſs in different ſubjects. M. 
Beaume, in his Elimens de Phar- 
macie, lately publiſhed, has given 
a particular account of an extract 
of opium prepared on this princi- 
le; the ſubſtance of which is as 
ollows: 


Extract of opium prepared by long 


digeſtion. | 

Let five pounds of good opium, 
cut in pieces, be boiled about 
half an hour, in twelve or fif- 
teen quarts of water, 
decoction, and boil the remain- 


Strain the 


der once or twice in freſh ua. 

ter, that ſo much of the opium 

as 1s diſſoluble in water may be 
got out. Evaporate the {irain- 
ed decoctions to about fix 

quarts ; which being put into a 
tin cucurbit, placed in a fand- 

bath, keep up ſuch a fire as way 
make the liquor nearly boil, for 

three months together, if the 
fire be continued day and night, 
and for fix months, if it be in- 
termitted in the night : filing up 
the veſſel with water in pro- 
portion to the evaporation ; and 

ſcraping. the bottom with a 
wooden ſpatula from time to 

time, to get off the ſediment 

which begins to precipitate at- 
ter ſome days' digeſtion, The 
ſediment needs not to be taken 
out till the boiling be finiſhed; 

at which time the liquor 15 0 

be ſtrained when cold, and eva: 

porated to an extract of a due 
confiſtence for being formed in- 
to pills, 

The author obſerves, that by 
keeping the liquor ſtrongly bolt 
Ing, the tedious proceſs may 1 
conſiderably expedited, and tie 
ſix months digeſtion reduced 10 
four months: that in the beging 
of the digeſtion, a thick, vifcou5 
oily matter riſes to the to], 4 


—Y 
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ums a tenacious ſkin as the li- 
gor cools ; this is ſuppoſed to be 
analogous to eſſential oils, though 
wanting their volatility; that the 
ail begins to diſappear about the 
end of the firſt month, but ſtill 
continues ſenſibie till the end of 
the third, forming oily clouds as 
ren as the liquor cools; that the 
reſm at the ſame time ſettles to 
the bottom in cooling, preſerving 
or a long while its reunous form, 
hut by degrees becoming pow- 
lery, and incapable of being any 
Jonger ſoftened, or made to cohere 
er the beat: that when the pro- 
& is finiſhed, part of it ſtill con- 
nues a perfect reſin, diſſoluble in 
pirit of wine, and part an indiſ- 
oluble powder ; that when the di- 
eſted liquor is evaporated to about 
guart, and ſet in the cold till next 
by, it yields a browniſh earthy-ſa- 
ne matter, called the efential ſalt 
'apizm, in figure nearly like the 
dative falt obtained from borax, 
termingled with ſmall needled 
ryſtals. He gives an account of 
s having made this preparation 
x or ſeven times. The veſlel he 
ade uſe of was about two inches 
da half diameter in the mouth: 
e quantity of water evaporated 


5, and from a hundred and thir- 
e a hundred and forty quarts 
uring the whole digeſtion. Out 
lxty-four ounces of opium, ſe- 
een ounces remained undiſ— 
led in the water: the quantity 
Telinous matter, precipitated 
ing the digeſtion, was twelve 
ces: from the liquor, evaporat- 
 2quart, he obtained a dram 
eſſential ſalt, and might, he ſays, 
e ſeparated more; the liquor 
ing then further evaporated to a 
War confiſtence, the weight of 
tract was thirty-one ounces. 

tis ſuppoſed, that the narcotic 
ie of opium reſides in the. oily 
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3% «bout twenty-four ounces a. 
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and reſinous parts; and that the 
gummy extract, prepared by the 
above proceſs, is endowed with the 
calming, ſedative, or - anodyne 
powers of the opium, diveſted of 
the narcotic quality as it is of the 


ſmell, and no longer productive of 


the diſorders which opium) itſelf, 
and the other preparations. of it, 
frequently occaſion. A caſe is 
mentioned, from which the inno- 
cence and mildneſs of the medicine 
are apparent ; fifty grains having 
been taken in a day, and found to 
agree well, where the common 
oplate preparations could not be 
borne. But what ſhare it poſſeſſes 


of the proper virtues of opium, is 


not ſo clear; for the cure of con- 
vulſive motions of the ſtomach and 


vomitings, which at length hap- 


pened after the extract had been 
continued daily in the above doſes 
for ſeveral years (pluſieurs annees), 
cannot perhaps be aſcribed fairly 
to the medicine. 

If the theory of the proceſs, and 
of the alteration produced by it in 
the opium, be juſt; a preparation 
equivalent to the above may be ob- 
tained in a much ſhorter time. If 
the intention be to ſeparate the re- 
ſinous and oily parts of opium, 
they may be ſeparated, by means 
of pure ſpirit of wine, in as many 
hours as the digeſtion requires 
months. The ſeparation will alſo 
be as complete, in regard to the re- 
maining gum, though ſome part of 
the gum will in this method be loſt, 
a little of it being taken up by the 
ſpirit along with the other prin- 
ciples. 

In what particular part of opium 
its peculiar virtues reſide, has not 
perhaps been inconteſtably aſcer- 
tained ; but thus much ſeems clear 
from experiment, that the pure gum, 


freed from all that ſpirit can diſſolve, 


las little, or rather nothing, of its ſo- 
poriſic pover. 
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In ͤ the new Diſpenſatory of 
Edinburgh in the year 1789, it is 
e gum, freed from 
Holde, does not 
eſſentially in its ſoporific power 
from the reſinous part. 
There are grounds alſo to pre- 
ſume, that, by whatever means we 
deſtroy or diminiſh what is called 


ſaid, © that the pur 
all that ſpirit can 


* 1 * 
n 15 9 4 
— „ 
o 
* 


the narcotic, ſoporific vi 

quality of opium, we ſhall hw 
or diminiſh likewiſe its (att. 
operation. For the ill ef! 
which it produces in certain caſe. 
ſeem to be only the neceſſary con. 
ſequences of the ſame power, by 


which it proves ſo beneficial in 


CHAPTER vll. 


EMPYREUMATIC OILs. 


7EGETABLE and animal ſub- 
ſtances, and mineral bitu- 


mens, on being urged with a red 


heat, have their original properties 


deſtroyed, and are reſolved or 
changed into products of a diffe- 
rent nature from what pre-exiſted in 


he open air, a part is changed into 
fee, a part into ſoot, and a part is 
#/olved by the air. Expoſed to the 
ire in cloſe veſſels (as in thoſe 
led retorts, having receivers 
dapted to them for detaining the 
olatile parts), they are reſolved 
to fetid oils, and different kinds 


the receiver; and. a black coal, 
hich remains behind, and which, 
tough no further alterable in cloſe 
fels, on admitting air, burns in- 
white aſhes. The oils, called, 
dm their fetid burnt ſmell, em- 
eumatic, are the objects of the 
eſent chapter. Some of theſe 
ever, being obtained in the 
me proceſs with certain ſaline 
dies of more importance than 
mſelves, are referred to the head 
Kline Preparations. 

OLEUM SUCCINI — OL. 
CUINI RECTIFICATUM: 
ANOMALOUS SALT. 


OLEUM GUAIACI. 


Oil of guaiacum. 


um into an earthen long neck, 
ra glaſs retort, and diſtil either 

: fand. bath or an open fire, 
nereaſing the heat by degrees. 
u firſt an acid liquor will come 


the ſubject. By burning them in 


f ſaline ſubſtances, which riſe in- 


{any quantity of chips of guaia- 


3 


over, afterwards a light red oil, 
and at length, in the utmoſt de- 
gree of fire, a thick black oil 
which ſinks through the other 
liquors to the bottom of the re- 
ceiver. c | 
Oils may be obtained after the 
ſame manner from every kind of 
wood. | | 
The retort may be filled almoſt 
up to the neck with chips or ſmall 
pieces of guaiacum, the refuſe of 
the turner. Lute on a glaſs re- 


ceiver with a paſte made of linſeed 


meal and water: ſet the retort on 
the bottom of, a deep iron pot, 
with a little ſand under it; and fill 
up the ſpace, betwixt it and the 
ſides of the pot, with more ſand. 
Apply at firſt a gentle fire, and gra- 
dually increaſe it to the utmoſt that 
the furnace is capable of giving. 
Particular care muſt be had not to 
raiſe the heat too faſt when the 
firſt reddiſh oil begins to come 
over; for at this time, a large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour is extri- 
cated from the wood, which, if the 
fire be urged, or if it be not allow- 


ed an exit, will burſt the veſſels. 


When the diſtillation 1s finiſhed, 
and the veſſels grown cool, unlute - 
the receiver, and ſeparate. the oil 
from the acid liquor. The me- 
thod of performing this by the fun- 
nel is as follows: Pour the ſeve- 
ral liquors into a glaſs funnel, 
whoſe ſtem is ſtopt by the finger. 
The ponderous black oil finks low- 
ermoſt; ſuffer this to run out; 
then _ the ſtem again, and af» 
a2 


* - 


* 
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terwards ſeparate the acid liquor 
from the lighter oil, in the ſame 
manner. They are more perfectly 
ſeparated, by pouring them into a 
hollow cone of filtering paper, 
moiſtened with water, and placed 
in a funnel : the acid liquor paſſes 
through, and the oil remains on 
the paper. | 

The oils obtained by this treat- 
ment from different woods and 
plants, are nearly of the ſame quali- 
ties: they have all a very diſagree- 
able acrid taſte, and a burnt ſtink- 
ing ſmell; without any thing of 


the peculiar flavour, taſte, or vir- 


"employs thoſe oils any otherwiſe, 


1 


i 


\ - ſoaked up all the oil: then break 


tues of the ſubject which afforded 
them. The preſent practice rarely 


than for external purpoſes, as the 
cleanſing of foul bones, for the tooth- 


ach, againſt ſome kinds of cutaneous 


eruptions, old pains and aches, and the 
like ; and for theſe not very often. 
OLEUM LATERTITIUM, 
Oil of bricks. 


Heat bricks red hot, and quench 


them in oil olive, till they have 


them into pieces {mall enough 
to be conveniently put into a 
retort; and diſtil with a ſand— 
heat gradually increaſed. Au 
oil will ariſe, together with a 
ſpirit, which is to be ſeparated 
from it as in the foregoing pro- 
ceſs. 

This preparation has had a place 


in moſt Diſpenſatories, under the 


pompous nantes of oleum philo/o- 
phorum, ſauctum, divinum, benedic- 


tum, and others, as improper as 


that under which it ſtands above. 


It is really oil of olives rendered 


ſtrongly empyreumatic by heat. 
The ſpirit, ſo called, is no more 
than phlegm, or water, tainted with 
the burnt. flavour of the oil. It 


has been celebrated for ſundry ex- 
ternal purpoſes, particularly againff 
gouty and rheumatic pains, deafneſs 
aud tingling of the ears, &c. and 
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lating. 


has ſometimes been given Inward 
ly. But common practice ſeem 


to have now entirely rei | 
loathſome remedy, J rejected th 


OLEUM PETROLE]. 
formerly 

OLEUM PETROLEI BARBa 
 DENSIS. : 

Oil of petroleum, or feoffile tar, 


Lond 

Take of 

Petroleum a ſufficient 
and diſtil in a ſand- bath. 

This oil will be more or let 
thin, according to the continuan 
of the diſtillation ; and the tar wi 
at laſt be reduced to a black cos 
and then the oil will be prett 
deep in colour, though perfect 
fluid; this oil has a prope 
ſimilar to that of the tincture 
nephritic wood in water, appes 
ng blue when looked upon, b 
of an orange colour when held 
twixt the eye and the light. | 
long keeping, 1 have obſerved it 
loſe this property. It is ſoment 
leſs diſagreeable than the forego! 
oils, though very acrid and ſti 


quantit) 


OLEUM CERT. 
Oil of wax. 

Ediub. 
Melt yellow bees'-wax with tw 
its quantity of ſand, and diſti 
a retort placed in a fand furns 
At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, 
afterwards a thick oih 
ſticks in the neck of the ret 
unleſs it be heated by apph 
a live coal. This may ber 
fied into a thin oil, by diltl 
it ſeveral times, without 4 
tion, in a ſand-heat. 
BoERHAAVE directs the wa 
in pieces, to be put into the g 
firſt, ſo as to fill one half o 
when as much ſand may be po 
thereon as will fill the rem® 
half. This is a neater, 4" 
leſs troubleſome way, than I 
the wax, and mixing it wit 
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they are put into the 
5 on. — com- 
neal this oil for roughne/s and 
4 of the ſhin, and ſimilar 2 
es: the college of Straſburg 
ſneak alſo of its being given inter- 
nally, and ſay it 15 A powerful diu- 
ic (ingens diurelicum) in doſes 
of from tu o to four and more 
drops; but its diſagreeable ſmell 
has prevented its coming into uſe 
among Us. 
OLEUM ANIMALE. 
Animal oil. 
Lond. 
Take of „ | 
Oil of hartſhorn, one pound. 
Diſtil three times. 
| Ealiub. 
Take of : 
Empyreumatic oil, recently di- 
tilled from the horns of ani- 
mals, as much as you will, 
Diſtil from a matraſs furniſhed with 
a head, as long as a thin colour- 
leſs oil comes over, which is to 
be freed from alkaline ſalt, and 
ſpirit, by means of water. In 
order to preſerve this oil limpid 
and good, it ought to be put in 
{mall phials completely filled and 
inverted, having previouſly put 
to each phial a few drops of 
water, that on inverting them, 
the water may interpoſe betwixt 
the oil and mouth of the phial. 
The quantity of oil employed 
in this proceſs ſhould be conſider- 
able: for it leaves ſo much black 
matter behind in the ſeveral diſtil- 
ations, that it is reduced, at laſt, 
0 a ſmall portion of its original 
Pantity, The diſtillation muſt be 
epeated, at leaſt, twelve times; 
nd frequently the requiſite ſubti- 
zation will ſcarcely be obtained 
Fith (fs than twenty diſtillations. 
ts laid, that the effect may be 
apedited, by mixing the oil with 
Jucklime into a ſoft paſte ; the 
"ne keeping down more of the 


% 
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groſs matter, than would remain 
without ſuch an addition. ; 
Mop, of: Peterſburgh, took 
ſome pains to reduce the expeuſe 
attending the repeated diſtillations 
of this oil, in order to render it 
pure. He directed the fœtid oil to 
be poured into a glaſs cucurbit, 
with an alembic head; ſo as not 
to foul the fide of the veſſel, and 
diſtilled with a gentle heat, ſepa- 
rating, by change of the receiver, 
the limpid oil which: firſt comes 
over, from the more yellow, which 
follows; and in like manner, the 
ſecond from the third. Tu rectify 
the firſt limpid portion, one diſtil- 
lation with a ſlow fire is ſufficient, 
but the other portions commonly 
require two; in which the limpid 
part muſt be ſeparated in the ſame 
manner from the more impure 
which follows, by changing the 
receiver; and the proceſs thus be 
continued until all the oil flows 
limpid and white. 
Animal oils thus rectified are 
of a ſubtile, penetrating, not diſ- 
agreeable ſmell and taſte. They 
are ſtrongly recommended as ano- 
dynes and antiſpaſmodics, in doſes of 
from fifteen to thirty drops. Hoff- 
man reports, that they procure a 
calm and feveet fleep, which conti- 
nues often for twenty hours, with- 
out being followed by any languor 
or debility, but rather leaving the 
patient more alert and cheerful than 
before: that they procure likervi/e 
a gentle feotat, without increaſing the 
heat of the blood: that given to 
twenty drops or more, on an emp- 
ty ſtomach, fix hours before the ace 
ceſſion of an intermittent fever, they 
Frequently remove the difarder : and 
that they are likewiſe a very gene- 
rous remedy in inveterate and chro- 
nical epilepfies, and in convulfive mo- 
tions, eſpecially if given before the 
uſual time of the attack, and pre- 
ceded by proper evacuations. 


'& 
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The empyreumatic oils of vege- 
tables, rectified in the ſame man- 
ner by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer 
a like change with the animal; 
loſing their dark colour and offen- 
five ſmell, and becoming limpid, 
penetrating, and agreeable, In this 


ſtate they are ſuppoſed, like the 


animal oils, to be anodyne, anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and diaphoretic, or ſu- 
dorific. It is obſervable, that all 
the empyreumatic oils diſſolve in 
ſpirit of wine, and that the oftener 
they are rectified or rediſtilled, they 
diſſolve the more readily: a cir- 
cumſtance in which they differ re- 
markably from eſſential oils, which, 
by repeated diſtillations, become 
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towards their original fetidneſs. 


” * ** hy 


1 _ more difficult 
ow far theſe preparati 

ly poſſeſs the 4 "7 * 
been aſcribed to them, has not 
yet been ſufficiently determined dy 
experience; the tediouſneſs and 
trouble of the rectification havin; 
prevented their coming inty ge. 
neral uſe, or being often made 
They are liable alſo to a more ma. 
terial inconvenience in regard te 
their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſ 
in their quality: for how perfedly 
ſoever they be rectified, they gra. 
dually loſe, in keeping, the quali. 
ties they had received from that 
proceſs, and return more and mor 


of ſolution . 


. 


HE aſhes of maſt vegetables, 
ſteeped or boiled in water, 
give out to it a ſaline ſubſtance, 
ſeparable in a ſolid form by evapo- 
rating the water. This kind of 
ſalt never pre-exiſts in the vegeta- 
ble, but is always generated during 
the burning. It is called fixt alka- 
line ſalt. 
The ſhops were formerly bur- 


theſe ſalts, which are now almoſt 
totally rejected; one being found 
fully ſufficient to anſwer all the 
purpoſes that can be derived from 
theſe kinds of alkaline ſubſtances. 
All theſe preparations, from what- 
ever vegetables they may be ob- 
tained, thoſe of certain marine 
plants excepted, are nearly one 
and the ſame thing, and not diſtin- 
guſhable from each other, at leaſt 
in their effects as medicines. 

The Colleges of London and 


ſelves to the two following. 
KALI PREPARATUM. 
Prepared kali. 

Lond. 
Take of "_ 
Pot-ath, two pounds; 


boiling diſtilled water, three 
pints, 


Diſſolve, and filter through pa- 


. evaporate this ſolution, un- 
ul a pellicle appears, upon the 


thened with a great number of 


Edinburgh therefore confine them 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


$ALTS AND SALINE PREPARATIONS. 
S E * . J. 


FixXED ALKALINE. SALTS, 


ſurface ; then ſet afide for twelve 
hours, that the neutral ſalts may 
cryſtalliſe ; afterwards pour out 
the liquor, and boil away the 
whole of the water, conſtant] 
ſtirring, leſt the ſalt ſhould ad- 
here to the pot. 

In like manner is purified im- 
ure kali from the aſhes of any - 

kind of vegetables. e 

LIXIVAE TARTARO ; 
—_ 
SAL TARTARI. 
Salt of Tartar. 
Edinb. 

Take of tartar, what quantity you 
chuſe. Let it rolled up in moiſt 
bibulous paper, or put into a 
crucible, and ſurrounding it 
with live coals, burn it into a 
coal; then having powdered it, 
let it be calcined in an open 
crucible, with a moderate heat, 
taking care that it does not 
melt, until it becomes white, 
or at leaſt an aſh colour; after- 
wards diſſolve it in warm water, 
let the liquor be ſtrained through 
linen, and evaporated in a clean 
iron veſſel, conſtantly ſtirring 
with an iron ſpatula towards the 
end of the proceſs, that the mat · 
ter may not adhere to the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, A very white 
ſalt will remain; which muſt be 
left a little time longer over the 
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fire, until the bottom of the 

veſſel appears almoſt red, Laſt- 

ly, when the ſalt grows cold, it 
muſt be put into glaſs veſſels 
cloſely ſtopped. 

This falt has a pungent fiery 
taſte; and occafions in the mouth 
a kind of urinous flavour, proba- 
bly from a reſolution which it pro- 
duces in the ſaliva, It readily 
diſſolves in water, and deliquiates 
in the air, but is not acted upon 
by pure vinous ſpirits. Inſtead of 
being diſſolved by vinous ſpirits, 
if a ſaturated folution of it in wa- 
ter be dropt into the pure ſpirit, 
it will not mix therewith, but fall 
diſtint to the bottom; if water 
be mixed with the ſpirit, the ad- 
dition of fixt alkaline ſalt will im- 
bibe the water, and form with it, 
as in the other caſe, a diſtinct fluid 
at the bottom. This property af- 
fords a commodious method of 
dephlegmating vinous ſpirits, or 
ſeparating their watery, part, as we 
have already ſeen. 

Salt of tartar, or ſolutions of it 
in water, raiſe an efferveſcence on 
the admixture of acid liquors, and 


deſtroy their acidity, the alkali and 


acid uniting together into a com- 
pound of new qualities, called acu- 
tral, —Earthy ſubſtances, and moſt 
metallic bodies, previouſly diffoly- 
ed in, the acid, are precipitated 
from it by the alkali. — The alka- 
line ſalt changes the colour of the 
blue flowers of plants, or their in- 
fuſions, to a green. It has the ſame 
effect on the bright red flowers, and 
on the colourleſs infuſions of white 
ones; but in many of the dark red, 
as thoſe of the wild poppy, and of 
the yellow ones, it produces no ſuch 
change. | 

Solutions of this ſalt liquefy all 
the animal juices, except milk : 
corrode the fleſhy parts into a kind 
of mucous matter; concrete with 
animal fats, and vegetable oils, 
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into ſoap; and diſſolve ſulphur 
into a red liquor; eſpecially if 
aſſiſted by a boiling heat and 
mingled with quickſime, which 
greatly promotes their aQtivity 
On pure earths and ſtones, theſ 
liquors have no ſenſible ation. 
but if the earth or ſtones be mixed 
with four or five times the weight 
of the dry ſalt, and urged with 3 
ſtrong fire, they melt along with it, 
and become afterwards perfedly 
ſoluble both in water and by the 
moiſture of the air. With a ſmall. 
er proportion of the ſalt, as an 
equal weight, «they run into an in- 
diſſoluble glaſſy matter. 

The medical virtues of this (alt 
are, to attenuate the juices, reiter 


. e-ſtruttions, and promote the natural 


ſecretions, A dilute ſolution of i, 
drunk warm in bed, generally er. 
cites ſweat, If that evacuation be 
not favoured, its ſenſible operation 
is by urine. It is an excellent re- 
medy in coſtive habits, eſpecially if 
a few grains of aloes be occafion- 
ally interpoſed ; with this advan- 
tage above other purgatives and 
laxatives, that when the complaint i 
once removed, it is not apt to returt, 
Where acidities abound in the firl 
paſſages, this ſalt a/d the acid, 
and wnites with it into a mild abe. 
rient neutral ſalt. As one of it 
principal operations is to render 
the animal fluids more thin, It Is 
obvious, that where they zre al. 
ready colliquated, as in ſcurvies 
and in all putrid diſorders in ge, 
neral, this medicine is 1mprppet- 
The common doſe of the falt 5 
from two or three grains to a fc. 
ple; in ſome circumſtances it has 
been extended tp a dram, in which 
caſe it muſt always be largely dilut 
ed with watery liquors. 

AQUA Kal. PR AEPARATI; 

WE 2 formerly 
LIXIVIUM TARTARI. 
Water of prepared bali. 
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Lond. 


Take of 
pepe kali, one pound. 


& it in a moiſt place until it diſ- 

ſolves, and ſtrain. 
This contains about one part of 
alkaline ſalt to three of water, 
7A KALI PURI; 
formerly 
LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM. 
Water of pure Lali. 
Lond, 

Take of yy | 
Prepared kali, ſour pounds; 
Quick-lime, fix pounds; 

Diſtilled water, four gallons. 

Pour ſour pints of water to the 

lime, and let them ſtand toge- 


ther for an hour; after which 


add the kali to the reſt of the 
rater then boil for a quarter of 
an hour, ſuffer the liquor to cool, 
and ftrain. A pint of this ought 
'0 weigh ſixteen Ounces. | 
If the liquor efferveſces with any 
acid, add more lime. Then boil 
the liquor and the lime together 
jor five minutes in a cloſe veſſel, 
Laſtly, let it be again cooled and 
trained. The boiling ſhould be 
performed either in glaſs or earth- 
en ware; ſtrain it through linen, 
and keep it in a cloſe veſſel. 
Qucklime, by depriving the al- 


Wc; and hence this ley is much 
Ve acrimonious, and acts more 
poxerfully as a menſtruum on oils, 
0, &c. than a ſolution of the pot- 
wi! alone, The lime ſhould be 
ſed freſh from the kiln ; by long 
*<p1ng, even in cloſe veſſels, it 
dies much of its ſtrength : ſuch 
would be made choice of as is 
"roughly burnt or calcined, 
uch may be known by its com- 
ative lightneſs. =o 

5 the inſtruments employed in 
© es ſhould be either of 
EY earthen ware, or glaſs. The 
"mon metallic ones would be 


Fixt alkaline Salts. 


kali of its a&rial acid, renders it? cau- 
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corroded by the ley, ſo as either to 
diſcolour, or communicate diſa- 
greeable qualities to it. If it ſhould 
be needful to filter or ſtrain the li- 
quor, care muſt be taken that the 
filter or ſtrainer be of vegeta- 
ble matter ; woollen, filk, and that 
ſort of filtering paper which 1s 
made of animal ſubſtances, are 
quickly corroded and diffolved by 
if, 

The liquor 13 moſt conveniently 


weighed in a narrow-necked glaſs 


bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 

ſure of a wine pint may ariſe ſome 

height into its neck ; the place to 
which it reaches being marked with 

a diamond. A pint of the com- 

mon leys of our ſoft ſoap-makers 

weighs more than fixteen ounces. 

It has been found that their ſoap- 

leys will be reduced to the ſtandard 

here propoſed, by mixing it with 
ſomething leſs than an equal mea» 
ſure of water. 
KALI PURCM; 
vulgo 
ALKALI VEGETABILE 
CAUSTICUM. 
Pure Kali, 
Lond. 

Take of- water of pure kali, one 
gallon, Evaporate to dryneſs, 
then let the ſalt be meited upon 
the fire, and poured out, In the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory this 1s 
deſcribed more particularly un- 

der the ſucceeding article :— 
CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 

ACERRIMUM. 
The frongeſt common cauſtic. 
Edinb. 

Take of cauſtic ley what quantity 
you pleaſe. Evaporate it in a 
very clean iron veſſel on a gen- 
tle fire, until, on the ebullition 
ceaſing, the ſaline matter gently 
flows like oil; which happens 
before the veſſel becomes red. 

Pour out the cauitic, thus lique- 
fied, upon a ſmooth iron plate; 


— 
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let it be divided into ſmall pieces 

before it hardens, and theſe are 

to be put into phials cloſe ſtop- 
ped. 

This is a ſudden and very power- 
ful cauſtic. It has an inconveni- 
ence of being apt to liquefy too 
much upon the part to which it is 

applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it 
is intended to operate: and indeed 
the ſuddeneſs of its action depends 
on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 
CALX E KALI PURO; 


former. 


CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 


FORTIUS. 
Stronger common cauſtic. 

Take of ; 

Quick lime, five pounds and four 
ounces; : 

Water of pure kali ſixteen 
ounds. 

Boil away the water of kali to a 
fourth part, then ſprinkle in the 
lime, previouſly ſlaked. Keep it 
in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. | 

CAUSTICUM--COMMUNE 
MFTIUS. 
The milder common cauſiic. 
Edinb. 

Take of cauſtic ley what quantity 
you chuſe. Evaporate in an iron 
veſſel, till one third remains; 
then mix with it as much new 
ſlaked lime, as will bring it to 
the conſiſtence of a pretty ſolid 


pap, which is to be kept in a veſ- 


ſel cloſely ſtopped. 
Here the addition of lime in ſub- 


ſtance renders the preparations leſs 
apt to liquefy than the foregoing, 
and conſequently more eaſily con- 
finable within the intended limits, 
but proportionably ſlower in their 
operation. Y 

It is obſervable, that both theſe 
cauſtics, and the ſoap leys, that 1s, 
alkaline ſalts increaſed in their 
power by quicklime, do not effer- 
veſce or emit air-bubbles, at leaſt in 
any conſiderable degree, on the ad- 


the /al tartari, except that 4 ver 
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mixture of acids; 
veſcence has been 
oned one of the principal dig 
guiſhing characters of alkali — 
Expoſed long to the air, they n. 
dually reſume their power of L 
veſcence, and loſe proportionab 
the additional activity which the 
quicklime had produced in them 
CAUSTICUM COMMUNE 
MITIUS, 


The milder common cauſtic, 


Lond. 
Take of 

Freſh quicklime, 

Soft ſoap, of each equal parts, 
Mix them well together, at the 

time of uſing, 

This cauſtic, notwithſtandingthe 
lime be uſed freſh, proves much 
milder than the former; the acti. 
mony of the ſalt being here covered 
by the oil and tallow, by which it 
is reduced into ſoap. 

NiTRUM FIXUM, 
Fixt nitre, 


though this effer, 


commonly reck. 


Take of | 
Powdered nitre, four ounces; 
Charcoal in powder, five drams, 

Mix them thoroughly together, by 
rubbing them in a mortar, and 
inje& the mixture, by a little at 
a time, into a red-hot crucible. 
A deflagration, or a bright flame 
with a hiſſing noiſe, happens on 
each injection. The whole quan- 
tity being thus deflagrated, con. 
tinue the fire ſtrong for half an 
—_— 2 
Nitre is compoſed of the com. 

mon vegetable fixt alkaline ſalt, 

and a peculiar acid. In this pro 
ceſs, the acid is deſtroyed or chang 

ed to another nature; and the . 

maining ſalt proves merely alka- 

line, not different in quality from 


minute portion of the nitte oy 
rally remains unchanged; the f 
is purified by ſolution in water, * 
tration, and evaporation. It m) k 
obſerved, that the ſalt recelles 
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addition from the vegetable 
r 2 for the deflagration; 
for the aſhes of charcoal have very 
litle ſaline matter; and the quan- 
tr of charcoal above directed 
vields only a grain or two of aſhes, 
" LIXIVA PURIFICATA ; 

vulgo 
AL ALCALINUS FIXUS VE- 
GETABILIS PURIFICATUS. 

Purified Liæiva. 

Edinb, 
Let the alkaline ſalt, ealled in Eng- 
land pearl-aſhes, be put. into a 
crucible, and brought to a red- 
diſh heat; that the oily impuri- 
ties, if there be any, may be de- 
firoyed, then having beat and 
agitated it with an equal quan- 
tiiy of water, let them be well 
mixed, Pour the liquor, after 
the fæces have ſubſided, into a 
very clean iron pot, and boil to 
dryneſs, conſtantly ſtirring the 
fait towards the end of the pro- 
ceſs, that it may not adhere to 
the veſſel. | 
This preparation is frequently 
employed in conjunction with 
other articles, particularly for the 
formation of ſaline neutral draughts 
and mixtures; and it is uſed alfo 
dy itſelf, in doſes from three or 
four grains to fifteen or twenty, 
and frequently operates as a pows 
nul draretic, particularly when 
penty of diluted liquids is taken 

with it, | 
AA LIXIVIA CAUSTICA ; 


vulgo 
LIXIVI UM CAUSTICUM. 
Cauſtic lia ivial water. 
ake of 


Freſh burnt quicklime, eight 
ounces ; 


urifed fixed alcaline vegetable 

alt, fix ounces, T 
wow the quicklime with twenty 
ounces of warm water into an 
nen or earthen veſſel. When 
— 18 and ebullition of 
ne is completely finiſhed, 
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immediately add the ſalt; theſe 
being well mixed, let the veſſel 
be kept ſhut till it cools; ſhake 
up the cool matter, and pour out 
the whole into a glaſs funnel, 
whoſe throat muſt be ſtopped 
with clean rag. Let the upper 
part of the funnel be covered 
cloſe, whilſt the tube of it 1s 1n- 
ſerted into another glaſs veſſel, 
that the lixivium may gradually 
drop into the veſſe] placed be- 
low. As ſoon as it ſhall ceaſe to 
drop, pour into the funnel ſome 
ounces of water, but cautiouſly, 
that the water may ſwim above 
the matter; the lixiviated water 
will again begin to drop, and 
thus muſt the affuſion of water 
be repeated, ti.l three pounds 
have dropped, which will take 
up two or three days, then ſhake 
the ſuperior with the 1nferior 
portions of the liquor together, 
mix and keep it in a veſſel well 
ſtopped. | N 
This lixivium properly prepared 
has neither ſmell nor colour, neither 
will it efferveſce but perhaps very 
Nightly with acids. Colour and 
ſmell indicate the ſalt has not been 
ſufficiently calcined ; the efferveſ- 
cence, that the lime has not been 
good, | 
The reaſon of the great nicety 
required in the operation 1s very 
obviouſly to prevent abſorption of 
fixed air from the atmoſphere ; for 
the mildneſs or the cauſticity of 
alkalies, whether fixed or volatile, 
depend upon fixed air; the firſt de- 
pends upon the union with, the lat 
upon the deprivation of it; thus 
quicklime having a greater affinity 
with fixed air than alkali, the fixed 
air in this proceſs quits the alka- 
line ſalt and unites with the quick- 
lime, rendering the ſalt cauſtic, and 
the lime mild and inſoluble in water. 
See alſo Dr. Black's method of pre- 
paring this cauſtic fluid, which 1s 
conſidered the moſt eligible, Ex- 
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CLYCoOP, BRITAN. vol. 14. p. 339. 
under CAus TIC LEV. 

By ſome dyſpeptic patients this 
ley has been taken with advantage, 
particularly when acidities affect 
the ſtomach, attended with much 
flatulence and laxity, for it exerts 
a ſtimulating power, at the fame 
time unites with the acids, without 
the ſeparation of any air, as is the 
caſe where mild alcalics are uſed. 
When joined with mucilaginous 
ſubſtances, it may be ſafely taken 
into the ſtomach, and uſed to be 
given in veal broth, as a ſolvent of 
the ſtone; it has had alto many 
pompous titles as a /:thontriptic; but 
its reputation in this point has 
greatly diminiſhed. 

NATRON PRTHPARATUNM. 
Prepared Natron. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Barilla powdergd, two pounds; 
Diſtilled water, one gallon. 
Boil the barilla in four pints of 
water for half an hour, and (ſtrain 
and boil the part which remains 
after ſtraining with the reſt of 
die water, and (train, Mix the li- 
quors, and evaporate to two pints; 
and ſet them by for eight days; 
ſtrain this liquor again, and after 
due boiling ſet it by to cryital- 
life. Diſſolve the cryſtals in 
diſtilled water, ſtrain the ſolu— 
tion, boil and ſet it aſide to cry- 
ſtalliſe. 
The liquor upon ſtanding depo- 
ſits ſome feculencies, from which 


it is eaſily freed by ſtraining it; and 
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tron is found lying on the ground, 


the cryſtalliſations, when Proper] 
conducted, entirely purify 2 
natron from neutral ſalt, or 
other remaining admixture, 
SODA PURIFICATA. 
vu 
SAL ALCALINUS FoOSSIL1s 
FIXUS PURIFICATUS, 
Edinb, © 
Take of the aſhes of Spaniſh kali, 
ſoda, or barilla, any quantity you 
chuſe, bruiſe, and boil them in 
water till all the ſalt be diflolved; 
afterwards let this be filtered 
through paper, and evaporated 
in an ron veſſel, that, after it i; 
cooled, it may ſhoot into cryſtals, 
By the above proceſſes the ff 
alkali is procured ſufficiently pure, 
being much more diſpoſed to cry. 
ſtalliſe than the vegetable alkali; 
the admixture of this laſt is hereby 
in a great meaſure prevented. 
In the iſland of Teneriff this na- 


any 


and is by the inhabitants called 
SALITRON, Which is alſo their name 
for ſaltpetre. It is alſo found in 
the ſame ſtate in ſome other couu- 
tries. 

This natural product ſeems to 
have been better known to the an- 
cients than modern naturaliſts, and 
it is with good reaſon ſuppoſed to 
be the nitre mentioned in the Bible, 

This ſoda not only forms the 
baſis of ſeveral neutral ſalts, but 
is given by itſelf, and in its purified 
tate ſuppoſed to be uſcful in ſcio. 
phulous affections. 

Dose, 10 grains to 3 fs. 
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8 fixt alkalies are produced in 


the burning of vegetables, 


and remain behind in the aſhes ; 


II. 


| 4 
volatile ones are produced by 


like degree of heat from anima 


ſubſtances, and riſe in diftillatio 


Chap. VII. 


with the other volatile prin- 
the admiſſion of «ny 
| he production of the for- 
2 55 not ea for the latter. 
Theſe falts are obtainable allo from 
ſome vegetable matters, and from 
veoetable and animal ſoot. Though 
a ſtrong fire be requiſite for their 

-odution, yet, when once com- 
pletely formed, they are diſſipated 
by the gentleſt warmth : in diſtil- 
lation, they riſe ſooner than the 
moſt highly rectified ſpirit of wine. 
They are produced in urine, by 
putrefaction, without fire; and with- 
out fire alſo they exhale from it. 

LIQUOR 
formerly 
SPFRITUS, SAL, et OLEUM 
CORNU CERVI. 
Liquor, ſalt, and oil of hariſhorn, 
0Na.s 
Take of hartſhorn ten pounds, di- 
ſtilled by a fire gradually in— 
creaſed; a liquor, ſalt, and oil will 
aſcend. Separate the oil and 
the ſalt from the liquor, and d1- 
ſtil three times. 

To the ſalt add an equal weight 
of prepared chalk, and ſublime 
thrice, or until it becomes white. 

The fame volatile liquor, ſalt, 
and oil may be obtained from any 


along 
ciples; 


parts, except the fat, of any kind of 


animals. 

Calcined hartſhorn is generally 
made by buruing the Zhorns left 
atter this diſtillation. 

Edinb. 

Having poured ont of the reci- 
pient ail the different matters which 
have come over in it, they may be 
ſeparated from one another in the 
tollowing manner. The oi! ſepa- 
rates from the phlegm and ſpirit in 
bltration ; the two latter will paſs 
through, and the oil remain on the 
fiter.— The phlegm may be ſepa- 
ated from the ſpirit by diſtillation 
in a tail veſſel, with a gentle heat :;— 


We ſeirit will come over into the re- 
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cipient, and the phlegm remain at 
the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel. 

The /pirit may be divided into a 
volatile ſalt and phlegm, by diſtilling 
it in a very tall and narrow cucur- 
bit; the ſalt will ariſe, and adhere 
to the head in a dry form; the 
phlegm remaining behind, | 

The /alt may be freed from the 
oil, by ſubliming it from twice its 
quantity of pot-alh; for the oil is 
kept down by the pot-aſh, whilſt 
the ſalt riſes. 

The ,/pirit alſo is rendered purer, 
by adding, to every pint, two ounces 
of pot-aſh, and diſtilling in a glaſs 
retort. 

The remaining pot-aſh may be 


again purified for uſe, by calcining 


it in an open fire, ſo as to burn 
out the oil it had abſorbed from the 
{alt or ſpirit. | 

The wholeſale dealers have very 
large pots for the diſtillation of 
hartſhorn, with earthen heads al- 
moſt like thoſe of the common ſtill. 
For receivers, they uſe a couple of 
oil jars, the mouths of which are 
luted together; the pipe that comes 
from the head enters the lowermoſt 
jar, through a hole made on pur- 
poſe in its bottom, When a large 


quantity of the ſubject is to be di- 


{tilled, it is cuſtomary to continue 
the operation for ſeveral days ſuc- 


ceſſively; only unluting the head 


occaſionally, to put in freſh ma- 
terials, 

When only a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit or ſalt is wanted, a common 
iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed in 


ſand furnaces, may be employed; 


an iron head being fitted to it. 
The receiver ought to be large, and 
a glaſs, or rather tin adopter, 1n- 


ſerted betwixt it and the pipe of 


the head, 

The diſtilling veſſel being charg- 
ed with pieces of the horn, a mo- 
derate fire is applied, which is flow- 
ly increaſed, and raiſed at length 
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almoſt to the utmoſt degree. At 
firſt, a phlegmatic liquor ariſes ; 
the quantity of which will be lefs 
or greater, according as the horns 
were more or leſs dry: this is ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſalt and oil. The ſalt 
at firſt diſſolves, as it comes over, 
in the phlegm, and thus forms what 
is called ſpirit. When the phlegm 
is ſaturated, the remainder of the 
ſalt concretes in a ſolid form to 
the ſides of the recipient. If it be 
required to have the whole of the 
ſalt ſolid and undiſſolved, the 
phlegm ſhould be removed as ſoon 
as the ſalt begins to ariſe, which 
may be known by the appearance 
of white fumes: and, that this may 
be done the more commodiouſly, 
the receiver ſhould be left unluted, 
till this firſt part of the proceſs be 
finiſhed. The white vapours which 
now ariſe, ſometimes come with 
fuch vehemence, as to throw off 
or burſt the receiver. To prevent 
this accident, it is convenient to 
have a ſmall hole in the luting ; 
which may be occafionally itopt 
with a wooden peg, or opened, as 
the operator ſhall find proper. 
After the ſalt has all ariſen, a thick, 
dark-coloured oil comes over: the 

roceſs is now to be diſcontinued, 
and the veſſels, when grown cold, 
unluted. | 

All the liquid matters being 
poured out of the receiver, the ſal: 
which remains adhering to its ſides 
is to be waſhed out with a little 
water, and added to the reſt. It is 
convenient to let the whole ſtand 
for a few hours, that the oil may 
the better diſengage itſelf from the 
liquor, ſo as to be firſt ſeparated 
by a funnel, and afterwards more 
perfectly by filtration through wet- 
ted paper. The ſalt and ſpi:1ts are 
then ro be further purified, as before 
—y 


The liquor of hartſhorn met with 


in the ſhops is extremely precari- 
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ous in point of ſtrength; 
tity of Et contained in It . —_ 
its efficacy depends) varyin : 
cording as the diſtillation, 2 
tifying it, is continued for a lon a 
or ſhorter time. If, after the _ 
tile ſalt has ariſen, ſo much of the 
phlegm or watery part be driven 
over after it, as is juſt ſufficient o 
diſſolve it, the ſpirit will be fully 
ſaturated, and as ſtrong as it can be 
made. If the proceſs be not at this 
inſtant ſtopt, the phlegm, continu. 
ing to ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit 
continually weaker and weaker, 
The diſtillation therefore ought to 
be diſcontinued at this period, or 
rather whilſt ſome of the ſalt fill 
remains undiſſolved. The ſpirit 
will thus prove always equal, and 
the buyer be furniſhed with a cer. 
tain criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the 
above-mentioned inconvenience of 
thete kinds of ſpirits; and the te- 
medy is firſt hinted in the Pharma- 
copœia Reformata. The punty of 
the ſpirit is eafily judged of from 
its clearneſs and gratefut odour, 
The volatile alkali procured from 
hartſhorn, whether in a ſolid or a 
fluid ſtate, is preciſely the fame with 
that obtained from ſal ammonia; 
therefore it is molt eligible to pro- 


cure theſe volatile ſubſtances from 


this ſalt, as the proceſs is fo much 
more eaſy, and leſs expenſive. 
AMMONIA PRAPARATA; 
vulgo 
SAL VOLATILIS SALTS AMON 
Aci. 
Lond. Edinb. 


Ammonia prepared. 


. Do 
Take of 
Sal ammonia powdered, one 
ound; 


Prepared chalk, two pounds. 


Mix and ſublime, fro m a retort 9 


a refrigerated receiver. 


Chap, VIII. 


AQUA AMMONLE ; 
formerly 

zustros VOLATILIS SAILS Au- 

MONIACI. 
Water of ammonia. 
Lond, | 

Take a pound and a half of pot-aſh, 
z pound of ſal ammoniac, and 
four pints of water. B 
with a gentle heat, two pints, 

dinb, 

Take of fal ammoniac, purified 
lixiva, or vegetable alkali, of each 
ſixteen ounces. The ſalts being 
mixed and put into a glaſs retort, 
pour on the water, then diſtil 
with a ſand bath to dryneſs, gra- 
dually increaſing the heat. 

From the reſiduum, which is the 
FAL DIGESTIVUM OYLVIIL, a com- 
bination of muriatic acid, and ve- 
getable alkali, called Kal: muriatum, 
diſtilled in the ordinary way with 
itriolic acid; the ſaline maſs left 
in the retort is the kali vitriolatum, 

dal ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, 
compoſed of volatile alkali and ma- 
tine acid. In theſe proceſſes, the 
acid 1s abſorbed by the fixt al kali 
or Chalk; and the volatile alkali is 
of courſe ſet at liberty. 

The fixt alkali begins to act upon 
the ſal ammoniac, and extricates a 
pungent urinous odour, as ſoon as 
they are mixed, Hence it is moſt 
convenient not to mix them till put 
nto the diſtilling veſſel: the two 
lalts may be diſſolved ſeparately in 
water, the ſolutions poured into a 
tort, and a receiver immediately 
fitted on. An equal weight of the 
far falt is fully, perhaps more than, 
8 to extricate all the vola- 

. 

Chalk does not begin to act upon 
tre fal ammoniac, ti 

c, till a conſider- 
idle heat be applied. Hence theſe 
ma) be without inconvenience, and 
ndeed ought to be, thoroughly 

Wed together, before they are put 


into the retort, The ſurface of the 
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mixture may be covered with a lit- 
tle more powdered chalk, to pre- 
vent ſuch particles of the ſal ammo- 
niac, as may happen to lie upper- 
_ moſt, from ſublimiug unchanged, 
Though the fire muſt here be much 


greater than when fixt alkaline ſalt 


is uſed, it muſt not be too ſtrong, 
nor too ſuddenly raiſed; for, if it 
be, a part of the chalk (though of 
itſelf not capable of being elevated 


by any degree of heat) will be car- 


ried up along with the volatile ſalt. 


M. du Hamel experienced the juſt- 


neſs of this obſervation : he relates, 
in the Memoirs of the French aca- 
demy of ſciences for the year 1735, 


that he frequently found his volatile 


ſalt, when a very ſtrong fire was 
made uſe of in the ſublimation, 
amount to more, ſometimes one half 
more, than the weight of the crude 
ſal ammoniac employed; and that, 
though it be certain that not three- 
fourths of this concrete- are pure 
volatile ſalt, the fixt earthy matter, 
thus once volatiliſed by the alkali, 
aroſe along with it again upon 
the gentleſt reſublimatiou, diſſolved 


with it in water, and exhaled with. 


it in the air. 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, 
and the receiver grown cool, it may 
be taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with freſh materials. 


This proceſs may be repeated, till 


the recipient appear lined with vo- 
latile ſalt to a conſiderable thick- 
neſs. The veſſel muſt then be bro- 
ken in order to get out the ſalt. 
The volatile Alt and ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac are the pureſt of all the 
medicines of this kind. They are 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than 
thoſe produced directly from ani- 
mal ſubſtances, which always con- 
tain a portion of the oil of the ſub- 
jeR, and receive thence ſome de- 
gree of a ſaponaceous quality. 
Theſe laſt may be reduced to the 
ſame degree of purity, by combin- 
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ing them with acids into ammoni- 
acal ſalts; and afterwards recover- 
ing the volatile alkali from theſe 
compounds by the proceſſes before 
directed. A 
The matter which remains in 
the retort, after the diſtillation of 


the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the 


ſalt, of ſal ammoniac, is found to 
conſiſt of marine acid united with 
the fixt alkali or chalk employed. 
When fixt alkaline ſalt has been 
uſed as the intermedium, the reſi- 
duum, or caput mortuum, as it is 
called, yields, on ſolution and cry- 
ſtalliſation, a ſalt exactly fimilar to 
the piritus ſalis marini coagulatus 
hereaſter deſcribed; and hence we 
may judge of the extraordinary vir- 
tues formerly attributed to this ſalt, 
under the names of /a/ antihyfteri- 
cum, antihypochondriacum, febrifu- 
gum, digeſiivum Sylvii, &c. 

The caput mortuum of the vola- 
tile ſalt, where chalk is employed 
as an intermedium, expoſed to a 
moiſt air, runs into a pungent li- 
quor, which proves nearly the ſame 
with a folution of chalk made di- 
rely in the marine acid. It is 
called by ſome, oleum cretæ, oil of 


Chalk, If calcined ſhells or other 
animal limes be mingled with ſal 


ammoniac, a maſs will be obtained, 
which likewiſe runs in the air, and 
forms a liquor of the ſame kind. 
This liquor has been the ſecret of 
| ſome pretenders to a diſſolvent of 
the calculus. 
SPIRIT US, SAL, er OLEUM 
_ FULIGINIS. 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of wood ſoot. 
ond. 
Diſtil ſoot after the ſame manner as 
directed before for hartthorn : 
but here more labour is required 
to render the ſpirit and ſalt pure. 
The volatile falt and ſpirit of 
ſoot are, when ſufficiently purified, 
not different in quality from thoſe 
of animal ſubſtances; though ſome 


oo len bh nom 
tic caſes. # E. n cpilep. 

Volatile alkaline ſalts, and thei 
ſolutions. called ſpirits, agree 7 
many reſpects, with fixt alkaties 
and their ſolutions or eys; 28 jn 
changing the colour of blue * 
to a green; efferveſcing with and 
neutraliſing acids; liquefy ing tie 
animal juices, and corroding the 
fleſhy parts, ſo as, when applied 90 
the kin, and prevented from ex. 
haling by a proper covering, to 36 
as cauſtics; and diſſolving oils, aud 
ſulphur, though leſs readilwv than 
the fixed alkalies, on account, pro- 
bably, of their not being able tg 
bear any conſiderable heat, by 
which their activity might be pro. 
moted. Their principal difference 
trom the other alkalies ſeems to 
conſiſt in their volatility, They ex- 
hale or emit pungent vapours, ja 
the coldeſt ſtate of the atmoſphere; 
and by their ſtimulating ſmell they 
prove ſerviceable in languors and 
faintings. Taken internally, they 
diſcover a greater colliquating 2 
well as ſtimulating power; the 
blood drawn from a vein, after their 
uſe has heen continued for ſome 
time, being found to be remarkably 
more fluid than before. They are 
likewiſe more diſpoſed to operate 
by perſpiration, and to act on the 
nervous ſyſtem. They are particu- 
larly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; 1 
hyſterical and hypochondriacal dif- 
orders, and in the languors, head- 
achs, inflations of the ſtomach, fa. 
tulent colics, and other ſymptoms 
which attend them, They are ge- 
nerally found more ſerviceable to 
aged perſons, and in ph!egmatic 
habits, than in the oppoſite circum: 
ſtances. In ſome fevers, particd.- 
larly thoſe of the low kind, _ 
companied with a cough, hoAr p 
neſs, redundance of phblegm, 4" 
ſizineſs of the blood, they ate e 
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eat utility; liquefying the viſcid 
ices, railing the vis vitæ, and ex- 
ting a ſalutar) diaphoreſis; but 
utrid fevers, ſcurvies, and 
ever the maſs of blood be thin 
d acrimonious, they do harm. 
ther are more powerful than the 
+ ſits in liquefying fizy blood 
1 tenacious humours, ſo they 
woe more hurtful, where the fluids 
«already in a colliquated ſtate, 
nrernal intermittents, particularly 
ofe of the flow kind, and where 
e blood is denſe or ſizy, they are 
ren the moſt efficacious remedy, 
Ir. Piet obſerves, in his Eſſay on 
e Medical Conſtitution of Great 
ritiin, that, though many caſes 
cur which will yield to no other 
edicine than the bark, be has 
t with many that were only ſup- 
eſcd from time to time by the 
rk, but were completely cured 
alkaline ſpirits : that theſe ſpirits 
loten carry off vernal intermit- 
nts, without any previous evacu- 
jon; but that they are generally 
ore efiectual, if a purge be pre- 
led; and in plethoric or inflam- 
zory caſes, or where the fever 
on2tes a remittent, veneſection. 
Theſe ſalts are moſt commodi- 
i taken in a liquid form, largely 
ny or in that of a bolus, 
uch mould be made up only as 
IS wanted, The doſe is from a 
«lortwo to ten or twelve.-Ten 
hh A well-made ſpirit, or ſa- 
= tolutjon, are reckoned to 
Fan about a grain of the ſalt. 
mermittents, fifteen or twenty 
0s ot the ſpirit are given in a 
% full of cold ſpring water, 
kebeated five or ſix times in 
1Mermifion. 

Pry. _ and ſ pirits pre- 
33 crent animal ſub- 
* een ſuppoſed capa- 
Ex * different effects 
4 5 body, and to re— 
2 tues from the ſub- 
ne ſalt of vipers has been 
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eſteemed particularly ſerviceable in 


the diſorders occaſioned by the bite 


of that animal; and a falt drawn 
from the human ſcull, in diſeaſes of 
the head. But modern practice ac- 
knowledges no ſuch different ef- 
fects from theſe preparations, and 
chemical experiments have ſhown 
their identity. There is, indeed, 
when not ſufticiently purified, A 
very perceptible difference in the 
ſmell, taſte, degree of pungency, 
and volatility of theſe falts; and in 
this ſtate their medicinal virtues 
vary conſiderably enough to deſerve 
notice: but this difference they 
have in common, according as they 
are more or leſs loaded with oil, not 
as they are produced from this or 
that animal ſubſtance. As firſt di- 
ſtilled, they may be looked upon as 
a kind of volatile ſoap, in which 
the oil is the prevailing principle: 
in this ſtate, they have much leſs 
of the proper alkaline acrimony and 
pungency, than when they have 
undergone repeated diſtillations, 
and ſuch other operations as diſen- 
gage the oil from the ſalt; for, by 
theſe means, they loſe their ſapo- 
naceous quality, and acquiring 
greater degrees of acrimony, be- 
come medicines of a different claſs, 
Theſe preparations, therefore, do 
not differ near ſo much from one 
another, as they do from themſelves 
in different ſtates of purity. To 
which may be added, that, when 
we conſider them as loaded with 
oil, the virtues of a diſtilled animal 
oil itſelf are likewiſe to be brought 
into the account. 

Theſe oils, as firft diſtilled, are 
highly fetid and offenſive, of an 
extremely heating quality, and of 
ſuch activity, that, according to 
Hoffman's account, half a drop, 
diſſolved in adram of fpirit of wine, 
is ſufficient to raiſe a copious ſweat. 
By repeated rectifications they loſe 
their offenfiveneſs, and at the ſame 
r mild in their medici. 

e 
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nal operation, The rectified oils 
may be given to the quantity of 
twenty or thirty drops, and are ſaid 
to be anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, 
ro procure a calm ſleep and gentle 
{weat, without heating or exagl- 
tating the body. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the ſalts and ſpirits 
muſt differ, not only according to 
the quantity of oil they contain, but 
according to the quality of the oll 
itſelf in its different ſtates. 

The volatile ſalts and ſpirits, as 
firſt diſtilled, are of a brown colour, 


and a very offenſive ſmell. By re- 


peated rectification, as directed in 
the proceſſes above ſet down, they 
Joſe great part of the oil on which 
theſe qualities depend, the ſalt be- 
comes white, the ſpirit limpid as 
water, and of a grateſul odour; and 
this is the mark of ſuflicient rec- 
tifi cation. 

It has been objected to the re- 
peated rectification of theſe prepa- 
rations, that, bv ſeparating the oil, 
it renders them ſimilar to the pure 
ſalt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 
which are procurable at an eaſter 
rate. But this is by no means the 
caſe. The intention 1s not to pu- 
rify them wholly from the oil, but 
to ſeparate the groſſer part, and to 
ſubtiliſe the reſt, ſo as to bring it 
towards the ſame ſtate as when tne 
oil is rectified by itſelf. I have re- 
peated the rectification of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn twenty times ſucceſſively, 
and found it ſtill to participate of 
oil, but of an oil very different from 
what it was in the firſt diſtillation. 

The rectified oils, in long keep- 
ing, become again fetid. The ſaits 
and ſpirits alſo, however carefully 
rectified, ſuffer, in length of time, 
the ſame change, reſuming their 
original brown colour and ilb imell; 
a proof that the rectification is far 
from having diveſted them of oil. 
AQUA AMMONIA CAUSTI- 

CE; 
g 


Add to the lime two P18: 


SPIRITUS SALIS AMMoxtact eb 
_ Carce viva. | 
Take of | 


Sal ammoniac, ſixteen Ounces: 

Quicklime, freſh burnt, ty 

ounces ; 

Water, fix pints, 

Add, to one pound of water put! 
to an 1ron or ſtone-ware veſ 
the quicklime beat, and cov 
the veſſel for twenty-four hoy 
till the lime falls into a fine Do 
der, which put into a retort: 
this add the ſal ammoniac dj 

ſoived in five pints of water; t 

mouth of the retort being cloſe 
ſhake them well together, ſoth 
they may be properly mize 

Laſtly, let the diſtillation be pg 

formed with a very gentle he 

ſo that the operator's handle 
eaſily bear the heat of the ret 
when he touches it, and tie 
rit paſs into a refrigerated 
ceiver, until twenty ounces fl 
have been diſtiiled, 

In this diſtillation the veſſels 
to be 15 luted together, as to pien 
the eſcape of the moſt ſubtile 
pours ;, and before the retort 
cooled, let the veſſels be tcparat 
and the liquor poured out. 

AQUA AMMONLE PURA 
formerly 

SPIRITUS SALIS AMMONIACIC 

CALCE. 
Water of pure A 1110114. 
Lond, 

Take of 

Sal ammoniac, one Poul, 

Quicklime, one pound aud al 

Water, one gallon. 


water, and let them and 


ther an hour, then 2 

ammoniac and the 68 08 
water boiling hot,! 
ately cover the veſſel, 
the liquor when col, 
with a flow fre chef, 
The effect of th2 quick 

the ſal ammeniac : , 04 


114 
vi s 
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tom that of the chalk and fixt al- 
1ali in the foregoing proceſs. Im- 
mediately on mixture, a very pe- 
rating vapour exhales; and, in 
giſtillation, the whole of the vola- 
lle {alt ariſes in a liquid form; no 
dert of it appearing in a concrete 
Gate, how gently ſoever the liquor 
e re-diftilled. This ſpirit is far 
ore pungent than the other, both 
\ ſmell and taſte ; and, like fixt al- 
alies rendered cauſtic by the ſame 
wermedium, it raiſes no efferveſ- 
ence on the admixture of acids. 
The reaſoning on this proceſs 18 
tly the ſame as that on the 
qua lixivia cauſtica, with regard 
0 the mode by which the alkali 
ſumes its cauſtic form. 

This ſpirit is held too acrimo- 
ious for internal uſe, and has 
herefore been chiefly employed for 
ling to in faintings, & c. though, 
hen properly diluted, it may be 
ren inwardly with ſafety. It is 
n excellent menſtruum for ſome 
egetahle ſubſtances, as Peruvian 
rk, from which the other ſpirit 
tracts little. It 1s alſo moſt con- 
nent for rendering oils miſcible 
rater, as in oily mixtures. 

dome have mixed a quantity of 
5 with the officinal ſpirits both of 
| ammoniac and of hartſhorn, 
uch thus become more pungent, 


— 
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ſo as to bear an addition of a con- 
ſiderable quantity of water, without 
any danger of diſcovery from the 
taſte or Imell. This abuſe would 
be prevented, if what has been for- 
merly laid down as a mark of the 
ſtrength of theſe ſpirits (ſome of 
the volatile ſalt remaining undiſ- 
ſolved in them) were complied with. 
It may be detected by adding to a 
little of the ſuſpected ſpirit about 
one-fourth its quantity or more of 
rectified ſpirit of wine; which, if 
the volatile ſpirit be genuine, will 
precipitate a part of its volatile ſalt, 
but occaſions no viſible ſeparation 
or change in the cauſtic ſpirit, orin 
thoſe which are ſophiſticated with it. 

Others have ſubſtituted for the 
ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a ſolution 
of crude ſal ammoniac and fixt al- 
kaline falt mixed together. This 
mixture depoſits a ſaline matter on 
the addition of ſpirit of wine, like 
the genuine ſpirit; from which 
however it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
as the ſalt, thus ſeparated, is not a 
volatile alkaline, but a fixt neutral 
falt. The abuſe may be more readily 
letected by a drop or two of ſolu- 
tion of filver made in aqua-tortis ; 
which will produce no change in 
the appearance of the true ſpirit, 
but will render the counterteit tur- 
bid and milky. 


APO AMYGDALINUS. 
Naxr 4% nd ſoap. 

A any quantity of freſh- 
* "Wn oil of almonds, and 
4s ts quantity by meaſure of 
ua lixivia cauſtica, Digeſt 
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them together in ſuch a heat, 

that they may but juſt boil or 

ſimmer, and in a few hours they 

will unite; after which, the li- 

quor in boiling will ſoon become 

rOPYs and in good meaſure tranſ- 
e 2 
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with the acid, and formin 


parent : a little of it ſuffered to 
cool will appear like jelly. 
When this happens, throw in by 
little and little ſome common 
falt, till the boiling liquor loſes 
its ropineſs; and continue the 
coction, till, on receiving ſome 
drops on a tile, the ſoap 1s found 
to coagulate, and the water freely 


ſeparates from it. The fire being 


then removed, the ſoap will gra- 

dually rife to the ſurface of the 

liquor. Take it off before it 

grows cold, and put it into a 

wooden mould or frame, which 

has a cloth for its bottom: after- 
wards take out the ſoap, and ſet 
it by till ſufficiently dried. 

After the ſame manner, a ſoap may 
likewiſe be made with oil of 
olives ; but the pureſt oil muſt be 
uſed, that the ſoap may be as lit- 
tle ungrateful as poſſible either to 

. the palate or ſtomach. 

This proceſs is fo fully deſcribed, 
as to render any further directions 
unneceſſary. The general virtues 
of ſoaps have been already deliver- 
ed. (See Saro, Materia Medica.) 
That prepared after this manner is 
not different in quality from the 
hard ſort before mentioned. The 


ſtrength of ſoaps varies conſider— 


ably with their age, and the manner 
in which they have been kept. Freſh 
ſoap, though apparently of a good 
conſiſtence, loſes, upon being tho- 
roughly dried, near one-third of its 
weight; the whole of which loſs is 
mere water; a circumſtance to be 
particularly attended to in the ex- 
hibition of this medicine. 

Soap is decompounded by all 
acids; and hence it does not lather 
with waters that contain any acid 
unneutraliſed. In pure water, it 
diſſolves into a milky liquor, which, 
on dropping in ſome oil of vitriol, 
forms a kind of coagulum. On 
adding more of the acid, the liquor 
becomes clear, the oil of the ſoa 
riſes to the ſurface, its alkali uniting 


concretions at the My A 


oil, earefully collected, Proves x 
markably purer than when i fn 
entered the compoſition of th 
ſoap ; and, like the eſſential oils 0 
vegetables, diſſolves in ſpirit 

IE 'rit 0 
wine: it may poſſibly be applicab 
to ſome uſeful purpoſes, as it ſe 
to be freed from its groſſer matte 
extremely pure, and is void of ti 
pungency of eſſential oils, 

It follows from the above expe 
ments, that no kind of acid ous} 
to be uſed along with ſoap; | 
acids abſorbing the alkaline fete 
the ſoap from the oil. Nerr2, 
SALTS have not this effect, t. 
acid being already ſatiated with ; 
alkali; but ſalts compoſed of: 
acid and an earthy or metallic bod 
as the purging bitter ſalt, vitriol, 
decompound the ſoap equally wi 
pure acids; acids quitting at e: 
or metal, to unite with an ak 
brought in contact with them. 

Soap diſſolves likewiſe, but 
ſmall quantity, in pure fpint 
wine: it is obſervable of this fol 
tion, that, if expoſed to a degree 
cold a very little greater thn ti 
in which water begins to tree, 
congeals into a ſolid pellucid a 

The menſtruum which dite 
ſoap moſt perfectly, and in ge- 
quantity, is a pure prov! Þ 
The common proof ſpirits 1! 
flight acidity, not indeed di 
guiſbable by the taſte or by 
uſnal ways of trial, but ſufickeg 
give ſomewhat of a mitkv dds 
ſolutions of ſoap made in * 
This may be corrected by tie 
tion of a little alkaline ta 
Geoffroy obſerves, in the Ma 
of the French Academy, ts: - 
ty-eight parts of good procl 
with the addition of one F 
ſalt of kali, will diſſolve ten 
of good hard ſoap into ? Py 
limpid liquor. The comwny 
line ſalts, as that of {8% ; 


Chap. VIII. 


equally in this n 
but the latter, being much leis ACr1- 
monious, ſeems preferable, where 
the ſolution is intended for med1- 
inal uſe. 

145 facility of the decompoſi- 
ton of ſoap by acids, renders it an 
uletul criterion of low degrees, of 
unneutralized acidity in waters, &c. 
The limpid ſolution of ſoap in 
proof ſpirit, dropt into any liquor 
that contains either a pure acid, or 
a falt compoſed of an acid, with an 
earth or metal, renders the liquor 
immediately milky, more or lets, 
in proportion to the quantities with 
wich it is impregnated. 

SAO PURIFICATUS, 
1 uri ed ſoap. | 

dice one pound of dry, hard, Ge- 
noa, Alicant, or any other oll- 
ſoap, into a clean pewter veſſel, 
and pour upon it two gallons of 
r:Aitied ſpirit of wine. Place 
the veſſel in a water-bath, and 
aypiy fuch a degree of heat as 
may make the ſpirit boil, when 
it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap, 


na warm place, till the liquor 
crow perfectly clear; if any 
Cy matter ſwim upon the ſur- 
ace, carefully take it off. Then 
cecapt the limpid liquor. from 
the feces, and diſtil off from it 
al tie ſpirit that will ariſe in 
ine heat of a water-bath. Ex- 
pole the remainder to a dry air 
lor a few days, and it will be- 
come a white, opaque, and ſome- 
Vit friable maſs, Pract. Chem. 
Soap thus purified has little or 
o well, and proves, upon exa- 
©0419, not in any degree acri- 


: r but quite mild and ſoft, 
- a conſequently well fitted for me- 


p Ul purpoſes, 

al 04P0 TARTAREUS, 

Soap of tartar. 

| quantity of ſalt of tar- 
„very well calcined, and re— 
Kel into powder whilſt hot. 


axc any 
i 
W 
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Let the veſſel Rand cloſe covered, 


— 
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Immediately pour upon it, in a 
broad glaſs veſſel, twice its quan- 
tity of oil of turpentine, and 
let them ſtand together in a cel- 
lar for ſome weeks, till the oil 
has - penetrated the ſalt: then 
add more oil by degrees, till the 
ſalt has abſorbed thrice its own 
quantity, and both appear united 
into a ſoap, which, 1t the matter 
be every day ſtirred, will happen 
in a month or two. The effect 
ſucceeds ſooner, if the contain- 
ing veſſel be fixed to the fail of 

a windmill, or any other ma— 

chine that turns round with great 

velocity. 

This tedious proceſs, which is 
taken from a former edition of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, might 
be finiſhed in a very little time, by 
duly atrending to a circumſtance 
which our chemiſts, and the phar- 
maceutical writers, have in general 
overlooked ; and which miny have 
ſuppoſed to be a means even of 
preventing ſucceſs. If the oil he 
poured upon the pulverized falt 
whilſt very hot, they will 1mme- 
diately unite, with a hiſſing noiſe; 
and, by rubbing for a few minutes 
in a hot mortar, form a truly ſapo- 
naceous mals, the medicine here 
intended. If the ſalt be ſuffered to 
orow cold before the addition of 
the oil, it is ſcarce poſſible to unite 
them, as the committee of the Lon- 
don coliege obſerves, without the 
addition of a little water, which in 
this caſe promotes the effect. The 
regular, uniform motion above re- 
commended, does not anfwer fo 
well as agitation, or rubbing in a 
mortar; the different degrees of 
centrifugal force which the oil and 
ſalt acquire, when moved circularly, 
tending to keep them apart. The 
ſalt does nat retain ſo much of the 
oil as might be expected; far the 
greater part of this volatile fluid 
being diffipated in the pracefs. 
Mr. Baumé relates, in his Mauuel 
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de Chemie, that experiments have 
convinced him the ſoap conſiſts of 
only the reſinous part of the oil 
united with the alkali; that the 
more fluid and well rectified the 
oil is, the leſs ſoap is obtained ; 
and that, by adding a little turpen- 
tine in ſubſtance to the mixture, 
the preparation is conſiderably ac- 
celerated. 

This medicine has been greatly 
celebrated as a diuretic, in nephri- 
tic complaints, and as a corrector of 
certain vegetable ſubſtances, particu- 
larly opium; it was for ſome time a 
great ſecret in the hands of its firſt 
preparer, Starkey, under the names 
of philoſophic ſoap, the vegetable 
corrector, &c. Its virtues, how- 
ever, have not been ſufficiently 
warranted by experience; nor does 
the preſent practice pay any regard 
to it. Accordingly both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh colleges have 
rejected it at a late reformation of 
their pharmacopœias. 
Io“OTIO SAPONACEA., 

_ Saponaceons lotion. 


Lond. / 


Take of 
Damaſk roſe water, three quar- 
ters of a pint ; | 


Oil olive, one quarter of a pint ; 
Water of kali, half an ounce by 
meaſure, 
Grind the water of kali and the oil 
together, until they unite; then 
gradually add the roſe water. 

This is deſigned for external uſe, 
as a detergent waſh; and, like 
other ſoapy liquors, anſwers this 
purpoſe very effectually. Where it 
is required to be more deterſive, it 
may be occaſionally rendered ſo, by 
the addition of a ſmall quantity of 
a ſolution of any fixt alkaline ſalt. 
 LINIMENTUM S$SAPONIS 

_ _COMPOSITUM ; 
formerly 

 LyNIMENTUM SAPONACEUM, 

& Compound ſoap liniment. 

„ 000" OE 


| Take of 


Take of 
Spirit of roſemary, one yin. 
Hard Spaniſh ſoap, three — 
Camphor, one ounce. | 

Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of 
roſemary, until it is diſſolved: 
then add the camphor. | 
LINIMENTUM S$SAPOXN4A. 

CEUM; 


* formerly 
BALSAMUM SAPONACEUM, vue 


| OePoDELDock, 
Soap Liniment, 
Edin. 


Spaniſh ſoap four ounces; 

Camphor, two ounces; 

Eſſential oil of Roſemary, hal 
an ounce ; 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, ty 

pints, 

Digeſt the ſoap in the ſpirit of wine 
with a gentle heat, till it be dif 
ſolved ; then add the campho 
and the oils, and ſhiake the whol 
well together, that they may 
perfectly mixed. 

Theſe compoſitions alſo are em 
ployed chiefly, for external pur 
poles, againſt rheumatic pains,/pra" 
bruiſes, and other like -complaints 
Soap acts to much better adra 
tage, when thus applied in a | 
quid form, than in the ſolid on 
of a plaſter. ; 

LINIMENTUM OPIATUY; 
| Former. = 
BALSAMUM ANODYNUY, 

vulgo BATEANUM. 
OplaTED LINIMENT: 
Ediub. 

Take of 
White ſoap, four ounces; 
Crude opium, an ounce, 
Camphor, two ounces; k 
Eſſential oil of roſemar!, . 

an ounce ; : | 

Rectifed ſpirit of wile, * 

pints. : "_ 

Digeſt the ſpirit with the ory 

opium, in a gentle fans: / 
for three days ; then ſtrain 


liquor, ad 


with benefit eue in 


art, It 1s ſometimes 
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d to it the camphor 
and eſſential oil, and ſhake the 
whole well together. 

This compoſition is greatly com- 


mended for allaying pains, and is 
ſid to have been ſometimes uſed 


the gout; Aa 


cloth dipt in it being laid on the 


likewiſe di- 


ed to be taken inwardly, in the 


{me diſorder, as allo in nervous 


wl'cs jaundices, &c. from twenty 
to fifty drops or more; though 


ſurelr, in gouty caſes, the uſe of 


opiate medicines requires great cau- 


ton, One grain of 0 


mined in about ninety drops of 


the balſam. 


pium is con- 


INIMENTUM AMMONLE ; 


formerly 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE, 
Linment of AMMONIA. 


Loud. 
Take of 
Olive oil, one ounc 
Water of ammon 
ounce. 
Cork the phial, and 


together. 


e and a half; 


ia, half an 


ſhake them 


The ſtronger liniment of ammo- 
na of the London Pharmacopœia 
is made by adding water of ammo- 
nia and olive oil, of each half an 
ounce, to the foregoing quantities, 


OLEUM AMMONIATUM ; 


vulz0 


— 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 


Anmoniated 


Edin. 
Take of 


oil . 


Olive oil, two ounces ; 
Water of cauſtic ammonia, two 


drams; 


Nix them, ſo that they may per- 


te&ly unite; 


EPITHEMA VOLATILE. 


Tike of 
Venice or common 


Water of ammonia, 
Weights, 


Lolatile epithem. 


turpentine, 
—eagh equal 


Stir the turpentine in a, mortar, 
gradually dropping in the ſpirit, 
until they unite_ into a white 
maſs, 

The three foregoing are very 
acrid, ſtimulating compoſitions, and 
are principally applied againft rhex- 
matic and i/chiadic pains. The epi- 
them was formerly made of a ſtiffer 
conſiſtence, and more adheſi ve, by 
an addition of tacamabaca, which 
is here judicloufly omitted, fince it 
prevented the application from be- 
ing ſo expeditiouſly got off from 
the part, as its great irritating 
power made ſometimes neceſſary. 

SPIRLTUS AMMONLE ; 
| formerly L 
S PIRITUS SALTS AMMONT- 
ACI DULCIS, 
Shi rii o, ammonia. 
Z. KE. 

Take fix ounces of pat-aſh, four 
ounces of ſal ammoniac, and 
three pints of proof ſpirit of 
wine. Diſtil off, with a gentle 
heat, a pint and a half. 

The Edinburgh College orders 
four pounds of proof ſpirit to the 
ſame quantity of the above ingre- 
dients, and draw off two pounds: 
this, by the late Pharmacopceia of 


that college, was named Spiritus 


alis ammoniaci vinoſus. 

This ſpirit has come much into 
eſteem, both as a medicine and a 
menſtruum. It is a ſolution of vo- 
latile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of wine; 
for though proof ſpirit be made uſe 
of, its phlegmatic part does not 
ariſe in the diſtillation, and ſerves 
only to facilitate the action of the 
pure ſpirit upon the ammoniagal 
ſalt. Rectified ſpirit of wine does 
not diſſolve volatile alkaline ſalts by 
ſimple mixture: on the contrary, it 
precipitates them, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, when they are pre- 
viouſly diſſolved in water: but by 
the preſent proceſs a conſiderable 
proportion of the volatile alkali is 


* 


Ke 4 


; 
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combined with the ſpirit, It might 
perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, be 
more adviſable, to uſe in this in- 
tention the volatile ſpirit made with 
quicklime: for this may be mixed 
at once with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
in any proportions, without the 
leaſt danger of any ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali. 


SPIRITUS AMMONLE FCETI- 


DUS; 
formerly 
SPIRITUS VOLATILIS FCE- 
TIDUS. 
Felid ſpirit of ammonia. 
| Y ond, ' 
Take of - ' 


Pot-aſn, a pound and a half; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Aſaſcetida, four ounces ; 

Proof ſpirit of wine, fix pints. 
Draw off, with a gentle, heat, five 
pints. 


Edinb. 
Take of 

Spirit of ammoniæ, eight ounces; 

Aſafœtida, half an ounce. 
Digeſt in a cloſe veſſel for twelve 

hours, and, with a water bath, 

diſtil eight ounces. 

Theſe are deſigned as antihferict, 
and are undoubtedly very elegant 
ones, Volatile ſpirits, impregnated 
for theſe purpoſes with different 
fetids, have been uſually kept in 
the ſhops. The ingredient here 
made choice of is the beſt calcu- 
lated of any for general uſe, and 


equivalent in virtue to them all. 


The ſpirit is pale when newly di- 
ſtilled, but acquires a conſiderable 
tinge in keeping. 
SPIRITUS AMMONLE COM- 

wee POSITUS. I. 

formerly 

Sririrus VoOLATILIS AROMA= 
2 TICUS. 

CompouNnD SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Eſſence of lemcns, 


Mrx them. 


Part If 


Eſſential oil of cloves, —each ti 
drams 7 
Spirit of ammonia, one quart. 
SPIRITUS AMMONILE 
MATICUs; „ 
ä . 
SPIRIT US VOLATIIIS OLE( 
SUS, vulzo SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 


| Lolatile oily ſpirit, commonly call 


ſaline aromatic ſpirit. 


Edinb, 
Take of 


Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniz 

eight ounces ; 

Eſſential oil of roſemary, « 

dram and a half; 

Eſſence of lemon-peel one dr: 
Mix, that the oils may be d 

ſolved, 

Volatile ſalts, thus united w 
aromatics, are not only more apre 
able in flavour, but likewiſe me 
acceptable to the ſtomach, 2 


leſs acrimonious, than in their pu 


ſtate, Both the foregoing co 
poſitions turn out excellent ond 
provided the oils be good. The dc 
is from fix drops to ſixty or mort 
SyirITUs VoLATILIs AROMAT 
cus EXTEMeORANEUS, 
Entemporaneous volatile arond 


| irit, 
Take of 4 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammon 
one pint; | 
Eſſential oil of Jamaica p*PP: 
two drams. 
Mix them together, that the ( 
may be diſſolved, 


Or, 

Take of : 4 
Spirit of wine, highly rette 
Spirit of ſal ammonia 

half a pint ; > 
Eſſential oil of Jamalca Pep 
two drams. al 

Di ſolve the oil in the ſpirit 0 4 
and mix this ſolution wit q 

ſpirit of ſal ammouiac: 4 
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coagulum will be immediately 


ſormed, which, in a warm place, 
ſoon reſolves into a tranſparent 


liquor, depoſiting a quantity of a 


volatile oily ſalt. 
By either of theſe methods, a 


volatile oily ſpirit may be made 
occafionally, and adapted, at plea- 
ſure, to particular purpoſes, by 
chuſing an eſſential oil proper for 
+ intention. Thus i hyflerical 
diſorders, where the nterine purga- 
ions are deficient, a preparation of 
this kind made with the oils of 
me, favin, penny-royal, or fiml- 
hr plants, proves an uſeful reme- 
dy: for <veatneſs of the flomach, 
oil of mint may be taken ;—where 
s ciphalic is required, oil of marjo- 
tam, lavender, or roſ-mary z—in 
coldreſs and faintings, oil of cinna- 
mon; in cafes of flatulencies, the 
oils ol aniſeeds and ſweet fennel 
feeds, Theſe laſt greatly cover 
tie pungency of the volatile ſpirit, 
and render it ſupportable to the 
palate, The ſpirits thus made by 
imple mixture, are no wiſe infe- 
10r, in medici: al efficacy, to thoſe 
prepared by diſtillation, though the 
tinge, which they receive from the 
oil, may render them to ſome per- 
{ons leſs ſightly. 
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penetrating, 


SpP1RITUs VOLATILIS SUCCINAs 
| us. 
Succinated volatile ſpirit. 
Take of 
Rectified oil of amber, one ſcru- 
ple by weight; 
Alcohol, one ounce; 
Water of pure ammonia, four 
onnces ; | 
Soap, ten grains. | 
Digeſt the ſoap and oil of amber 
in the alcohol, until they are 
diſſulved ; then add the water of 
pure ammonia, and mix them by 
ſhaking. | 
This compoſition is extremely 
and has come into 
eſteem, particularly for ſmelling 
to in lowneſes and faintings, un- 


der the name of Zau de luce: 


and alſo given ſometimes internally 
as a powerful ſtimulant and dia- 
phoretic, to adults, from fifteen 
drops to ſixty, on the ſudden ſub- 
ſiding of exanthemata, and reced- 
ing of arthritic appearances from 
the extremities. It 1s not quite 

limpid, for the oil of amber diſ- 
ſolves only imperfectly in the ſpi- 
rit. . If the volatile ſpirit be not 
exceedingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any of 
the oil will be imbibed. 


SK; CT. I 
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ACIDUM VITRIOLICUM ; 
LVitriolic acid. 
; Called formerl 
SPIRITUS ET OLEUM VI- 
. TKIOLI. 
1 acid was formerly obtain- 


ed by diſtillation from vitriol 
ot iron ; but js 


combuſtion of 


ſulphur. In this 


now produced by 


operation there are three condi- 


tions requiſite. 

Vital air muſt be preſent to 
maintain the combuſtion; the veſ- 
ſel muſt be cloſe to prevent the 
eſcape of the volatile matter which 
riſes; and water muſt be preſent 
to imbibe it. 

For theſe purpoſes @ ture 
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with eight parts of ſulphur with 
one of nitre is placed in a proper 
' veſſel, incloſed within a chamber 
of confiderable ſize, lined on all 
fides with lead, and covered at 
bottom with a ſhallow ſtratum of 
water. The mixture being ſet on 
fire, and ſbut up, will burn for a 
confiderable time, by virtue of the 
ſupply of vital air which nitre 
gives out when heated; and the 
water, imbibing the ſulphureous 
vapours, becomes gradually more 
and more acid, after repeated com- 
buſtions, and the acid is afterwarfs 
concentrated by diſtillation. 

Pure vitriolic acid is colourleſs, 
and emits no fumes. Its ſpecific 
gravity to that of water is, as 
1850 to 1000. It ſtrongly at- 
tracts water, which it imbibes from 
the atmoſphere very rapidly, and 
in large quantities, if ſuffered to 
remain in an open veſſel, If it 
be mixed with water it produces 
an inſtantaneous heat, nearly 
equal to that of ebullition. Its 
action upon all earths, except the 
filicious; upon alkaline falts ; 
upon many metals; and almoſt 
every other combuſtible ſubſtance 
is very ſtrong; and in fine poſ- 
ſeſſes the general properties of 
acids in an eminent degree. 

Vitriolic acid is uſed EXTER- 
NALLY, in e lich, and other erup- 
tions, allo as an irritant, and ru- 
befacient in local palſy, and rheu- 
matiſin, in form of an unguent, 
by adding to any mild ointment 
one eighth part of the acid. Ix- 
TERNALLY it has been propoſed 
as a ſolvent for the human calculus, 
diluted with water; becauſe on 
that ſubſtance it ſhows conſider- 


able action out of the body. It is 


much uſed in morbid acidity, re- 
laxation, and weakneſs of 'the fto- 
mach, not only an account of its 
checking fermentation ; but as it 
D pollcfſes tonic and aſt ringent pow- 
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ers. Its effects are propagated over 
the ſyſtem, hence it jz recom. 
mended as very efficacious in 
paſſive hemorrhages, gleets, and 2 
vers of the typhous kind. Tt is like. 
wiſe adminiſtered internally in the 
itch, and other chronical eruption; 
and when given to nurſes, is ſaid 
to cure both themſelves and their 
children. With ardent ſpirits, a. 
kaline ſalts, and different metallic 
ſubſtances, &c. it forms a variety 
of medicinal compoſitions, 9 
which we ſhall have occaſion tg 
treat in the ſucceeding part of tu, 
work. 
ACIDUM VITRIOLICTUY 
DILUTUM ; 
formerly 
SPIRITUS VITRIOLI 
TENUIS, 
Diluted witriolic acid. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Vitriolic acid, one ounce by 
weight; . 


Diſtilled water, 
by weight. 


eight ounces 


Mix them by degrees, 


In the Edinburgh Pharmaco. 
pceia, one part of the vitriolic acid 
is ordered to be mixed with ſeven 
of water. 

This is inſerted by the London 
college as being ſuppoſed capable 
of anſwering every ſalutary advat- 
tage expected from the elixir wr 
trioli acidum, which is therefore 
rejected from their Diſpenſator), 
though it is retained by the Edin. 
burgh under the following title : 

ACIDUM VITRIOLL ARG 

MATICUM. 


Aromatic acid of witrio. 
dinb. 
Take of | F 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, ® 
pounds 
Vitriolic acid, ſix ounces. 4 
Drop the acid into the ſpirit 1 
dually ; digeſt the mixture 
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entle heat in a veſſel 


a very g 

cloſe covered, for three days; 

then add 

Cinnamon, one Ounce and a 
half ; | 


Ginger, one Ounce. N 
Let theſe be again digeſted, in a 
cloſe veſſel, tor fix days; then 
flter through paper put within 
a glaſs funnel. 
ACIDUM NITROSUM ; 
ormerly 
PIRITUS NITRI GLAUBERI. 
Nitrous acid, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Purifed nitre, ſixty ounces 
Vitriolic acid, by weight, twen-- 
ty-nine ounces. 
The ſpecific gravity of this 1s to 
the weight of water as 1550 to 
1020, 
Mix and diſtil them cautiouſly and 
gradually together, under a 
ciinney 3 and then diſtil, at 
frſt with a gentle, and after- 
wards with a ſtronger heat. 
Edinb. 
Put two pounds of nitre into a 
glaſs retort; and add by degrees 
one pound of vitriolic acid. 
Viſtil in a ſand heat, gradually 
creaſed, till the iron ſand-pot 
becomes of a dull red colour. 
if the acid and nitre-are mixed 
in this way, the mixture. ſhould 
te made under a chimney, that 
ine operator may avoid the red 
corroſive fumes which riſe very 
copiouſly, and are extremely 
pernicious. The vapours ſepa- 
rated during the mixing of the 
nurous acid and water, are the 
permanently elaſtic fluid, called 
rot; autd air, which is delete- 
None to animal life. 
Vene e the vitriolic acid 
3 0 0 the nitre, in red cor- 
wolte ours. A pound of vi- 
uc acid is ſufficient to expel all 
: om tom avout two pounds 
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of nitrous nitre, not from more, 
Some direct equal parts of the 
two. The acid, in either caſe, is 
in quality the ſame; the difference 
in this reſpect affecting only the 
reſiduum. When two parts of 
nitre are taken to one of vitriolic 
acid, the remaining alkaline baſis 
of the nitre is completely ſaturated 
with the vitriohc acid, and the re- 
ſult is a neutral fait, the ſame with 
&itriolated tartar, If more nitre be 
uſed, a part of the nitre in ſub- 
ſtance will remain blended with 
this vitriolated falt : if leſs nitre, it 
cannot afford alkali enough to ſa- 
turate the vitriolic acid, andthe 
reſiduum will be not a neutral falt, 
but a very acid one. In this laſt 
caſe there is one convenience ; the 
acid ſalt being readily diſſoluble in 
water, ſo as to be got out without 
breaking the retort, which the 
others are not. | 

The acid of nitre 1s next in 


ſtrength to the vitriolic, and dif- 


lodges all but that from alkaline 
ſalts or earths. 1, differs from all 
the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters. If a ſolution 
of any inflammable ſubſtance, as 
hartſhorn, &c, in this acid be ſet 


to evaporate, as ſoon as the mat-- 


ter approaches to dryneſs, a vio- 
lent detonation enſues. The chief 
uſe of this acid is as a menſtruum 
for certain minerals, and as the 
baſis of ſome particular prepara- 
tions. It has been given hkewile, 
diluted with any convenient vehi- 
cle, as a diuretic, from ten to fifty 
drops. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM 
DILUTUM. 


Dilute nitrous acid. 
| 3 
Take of 
Nitrous acid, 


Water, or diſtilled water, each 


equal weights. 


* 


1 
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. 


at 


* 
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Mix them, but be careful to avoid 
the fumes. 

ACIDUM MURIATICUM; 

| formerl 
SPIRITUS SALIS MARINT 

GLAUBERT. 
Muriatic acid. 
Lond. 

Take of a 
Dried ſea ſalt, ten pounds; 
Vitnolic acid, fix pounds; 
Water, five pounds. 

Mix the vitriolic acid with the wa- 
ter, and add by degrees the mix- 
ture to the ſalt; then diftil, 

The ſpecific gravity of this is to 
that of diſtilled water as 1170 to 

1000. 


Take of 
Sea falt, two pounds; 

- Vitriohc acid, 
Water, —of esch one pound. 

Firſt let the ſea ſalt be put into a 
pot; and brought to a Fed heat 
by fire, that the oily folder may 
be deſtroyed ; then place it in a 
retort. Mix the acid with the 


Edinb. 


water, and aſter the mixture has 


become cold, pour it upon the 
| fea ſalt. Laſtly diſtil, from a 
ſand-bath, with a moderate fire, 
fo long as any acid comes over, 

The mixture ſhould be put to 
the ſalt under a chimney, as the 
muriatic acid, which immediately 
appears in the form of white 
fumes, ought to be avoided, be- 
; cauſe they are injurious. 

In this proceſs the marine acid 
is diſengaged from its ſaline baſis 
by the vitriolic acid; with which 
baſis the vitriolic acid itſelf unites, 
and forms the natron vitriolatum. 

The muriatic acid ariſes, not in 
red fumes like the nitrous, but in 
waite ones. The addition of wa- 


ter is more neceſlary here than in 


the foregoing proceſs; the mu— 
- riatic vapours being ſo volatile, as 
ſcarce to condenſe without ſome 
adventitious humidity, The oil of 
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vitriol is moſt conveniently x: 
with the water in an _ 
ſtone-ware veſſel: for unle(; the 
mixture be made very ſlowly, it 
grows ſo hot as to enlanger break. 
10g a glaſs one, 

The fnirit of fea falt js the 
weakeſt of the mineral acids, but 
ſtronger thay any of the veyetable, 
It requires a greater fire to difil j 
than that of nitre, yet is more 
readily diſſipated by the action of 
the air. It is uſed chiefly as 1 
menſtruum for the making of other 
preparations. Sometimes likewiſe 
it 18 given, properly diluted, as an 
antipblogiſtic, aperient, and diuretic 
from ten to ſixty or ſeventy drops, 

In this place in the former Phar- 
macopœia ſucceeded the different 
kinds of aqua fortis, which were 
nothing more than modes for pro- 
curing an impure nitrous acid, 
unfit for medicinal purpoſes, 1: 
has therefore been thought pro- 
per, in imitation of the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopai, to 
ſupply their places with the ac 
dum nitroſum and acidum niroſun 
dilutum, which are truly the aqua 
fortis duplex; and tenuis, 1n 4 
much purer ſtate, and better adapt 
ed for any purpoſes to which thei 
application might be neceſſary. 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM. 
Acetous acid. 
Lond, 
Take of 
Verdigreaſe in coarſe powet 
two pounds, 
Dry it perfectly by means of 4 

water-bath ſaturated wit! i 

ſalt ; then diſtil it in a (ne: 

bath; and afterwards re-ditul 

rr. 1 

Its ſpecific gravity 15 t0 that 0 
diſtilled water as 1050 to 199% . 

Though by this procels, * 
ducted with attention, it 15 allo 
ed that the acid is acquired 1 
moſt concentrated ſtate, ſtill ü 


ſuppoſed by ſome that it Tetalus 


oi - 
—— 
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tion of verdigris; and hence its 
ſe has in a great degree been pre- 
vented, The quantity, however, 
of the verdigris, if any, is ſo very 
minute, that it cannot be at all 
injurious to animal life, and there- 
fore it is ſaid to be of little conſe- 
quence, eſpecially as in the prepa- 
ntion of other medicines, the cop- 
per may often be ſeparated by ſu- 
perior chemical affinity. If though 
acetous acid be required perfectly 
pure, and without the leaſt foreign 
admixture, it may be procured by 
diſtilling it from the kali acctatum 
inſtead of verdigris. Or concen- 
trated vinegar may be acquired 
by freezing white wine vinegar in 
2 wooden - veſſel in cold winter 
weather, and returning the fluid 
in the middle ſeparated from the 
ice; which may be conſidered ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong if one dram of it 
be capable of ſaturating a ſcruple 
of prepared kali. 

AQUA AERIS FIXI. 
Aerated water. 

Let ſpring water be ſaturated with 

fixed air, or aërial acid, ariſing 


from a ſolution of chalk in vi- 
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cipates of thoſe which belong 
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1 | 
which a ſuffictent quantity of ve 
getable acid, or dilute vitriolic acid, 
mixed with water, as will neutraliſe 
the alkali, is taken immediately af- 
terwards ; hence a fermentation 
takes place, the atrial acid is ſet at 
liberty to produce its effect. In 
deed, the Pyrmont, Seltzer, and 
ſome of the waters are ſuppoſed to 


acquire their efficacy from the fixed 


air with which they are impreg- 
nated. | 

If iron wires are ſuſpended in 
this water till the water is fully 
ſaturated with the metal, an arti- 
ficial chalybeate water is pro- 
duced ; and, indeed, fimple water, 
by the athſtance of this acrial acid, 
becomes a menſtruum tor different 
metaltic and earthy ſubſtances ; 
but then the water loſes its pro- 

erties of atrated water, and parti- 
to 
the baſis with which it is unit- 
ed, forming different metallic or 
earthy ſalts in a dilute tate. 

ACETUM DISTILLATUM, 

Diflilled vinegar, 
Lond. 


Take of 


tnolic acid, or in any ſimilar '® Vinegar, five pints; 


acid, Water may alſo be impreg- 

nated by this air ariſing from 

Smenting liquor. 

When this water is properly im- 
pregnated with the acrial acid, it 
bas an agreeable quick acidulous 
tate; which impregnation is eaſily 
performed by a ſimple apparatus 
contrived by Dr. NooTa, It has 
of late been conſidered as a medi- 
cine of great utility in all putrid 
caſes, taken internally, or admi- 
niitered by way of glyſters; in 
worm caſes; and in gravelly com- 
plaints ; allo in complaints of the 
 fomach taken as common drink. 
In order to procure the action of 
xed ar upon the ſtomach, fit- 
tern grains of the fixed vegetable 
or mineral acid is diſſolved in wa— 
der, and drank immediately; after 


Diſtil with a gentle heat in glaſg 
2 as long as the drops 
fall free from an empyreuma. 

If ſome part of the ſpirit which 
comes over firſt be thrown away, 
the reſt will be the ſtronger. 

Edinb, 

Put eight pounds of the beſt vine- 
gar into a glaſs veſſel. Let the 
two pounds which firſt come 
over, be thrown away, as the 
contain too much water; the 
four pounds which next follow 
will be the diſtilled vinegar, to be 
kept for uſe; what remains is a 
ſtronger acid, but too much burnt 
with the fire, 

This proceſs may be performed 

either in a common ſtill with its 

head, or in a retort. The better 


kinds of wine vinegar ſhould be 
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made uſe of : thoſe prepared from 
malt liquors, however fine and clear 
they may ſeem to be, contain a 
large quantity of a viſcous ſub- 
ſtance, as appears from the ſlimi- 
neſs and ropineſs to which they 
are very much ſubject; this not 
only hinders the acid parts from 
ariſing freely, but likewiſe is apt to 
make the vinegar boil over into 
the recipient, and at the ſame time 
diſpoſes it to receive a diſagree- 
able impreſſion from the fire. And 
indeed, with the beſt kind of vine- 
gar, if the diſtillation be carried 
on to any great length, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid an em- 
pyreuma. The beſt method of 
preventing this inconvenience is, 
if a retort be made uſe of, to place 
the ſand but a little way up its 
ſides, and when ſomewhat more 
than half the liquor is come over, 
to pour on the remainder a quan- 
tity of freſh vinegar, equal to that 
of the liquor drawn off. This 
may be repeated three or four 
times; the vinegar {ſupplied at each 


time being previouſly made hot. 


The addition of cold liquor would 
not only prolong the operations 
but alſo endanger breaking the re- 
tort. If the common {till be em- 
ployed, it ſhould likewiſe be occa- 
fionally ſupplie# with freſh vine- 
gar, in proportion as the ſpirit 
runs off; and this continued, until 
the proceſs can be conveniently 
carried no further. The diſtilled 
ſpirit muſt be rectified by a fecond 
diſtillation in a retort, or glaſs 


alembic; for though the head 
and receiver be of glaſs or ſtone- 
ware, 


7 UCC. 


the acid will contrat a 
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metallic taint from the 
worm, 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is 
commonly thrown away as uſeleſs 
though, if ſkilfully managed, 2 
might be made to turn to good ac. 
count ; the moſt acid parts of the 
vinegar ſtill remaining in it. Mix. 
ed with about three times jt; 
welght of fine dry ſand, and com. 
mitted to diſtillation in a retort 
with a well-regulated fire, it yield 
an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit; 
together with an empyreumatic 
oil, which taints the ſpirit with z 
diſagreeable odour. This acid i, 
nevertheleſs, without any rectifca. 
tion, better for ſome purpoſes (a 
a little of it will go a great way) 
than the pure ſpirit ; particularly 
for making the kali acetatum of 
the London Diſpenſatory; for 
there the oily matter, on which it 
Il flavour depends, is burnt out by 
the calcination, 3 

The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer 
and ſtronger acid than vinegar i. 


pewter 


ſelf, with which it agrees in other 


reſpects. The medical virtues of 
theſe liquors may be ſeen in the 
MaTEzia MEDICA under theoar- 
ticle AceETUM. Their principal dit 
ference from the mineral acids con. 
fiſts in their being milder, l H: 
mulating, leſs diſpoſed to affect th 
kidneys, and promote the urinary ft 
cretioni, Or to coagulate the an na 
The matter, left after the 
diſtillation in glaſs veſſels, though 
not uſed in medicine, would don. 
leſs prove a ſerviceable dererge% 
aponaceous acid; and in this gi! 
it ſtands recommended by Bot? 
haave. . 
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SECT; V. 


CoMBINATION OF AcID WITH VINOUS SPIRITS. 


LL the mineral acids, on be- 
ing mixed with ſpirit of wine, 
raiſe a great ebullition and heat. 
I the acid be in ſmall quantity, it 


vnites intimately with the vinous 


ſpirit, ſo as to rife with it in diſt)l- 
ltion. The taſte, and all the cha- 
raters of acidity, are deſtroyed ; 
and the mixture acquires a grateful 
our, which neither of the in— 
giedients had before. 

SPIRITUS ATHERIS VITRI- 

OLICT; 
formerly 
SPIRITUS VITRIOLI DUL- 
CTS. 
Spirit of vitriolic ether, 
Lond. 

Take. rectified ſpirit of wine, vitri- 
oc acid, of each one pound. 

In the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
one part of vitriolic æther is or- 
dered to be mixed with two parts 
ot ſpirit of wine, which forms 
the compoſition. In performing 
the proceſs of the London Phar- 
macopœia, the acid is ordered to 
H poured to the {pirit by a little 
qt a time, and mixed-by ſhaking; 
then the ſpirit of vitriolic ether 
to be diſtilled by a flow fire, into 
a tubulated receiver, to which an- 
other recipient is fixed, until ſul- 
phureous vapours begin to ariſe 
trom the retort, 

It another receiver be taken, and 
the diſtillation continued, a ſmall 
portion of the oil of vine will come 
over, which may be kept for uſe. 

The diſtillation ſhould be per- 
ormeg with an equable and very 
. heat, and not continued ſo 
"1g as till a black froth begins to 
par: for, before this time, a li- 

j , 
dor will ariſe of a very different 


nature from the ſpirit here intend- 
ed. The ſeveral producis are moſt 
commodiouſly kept apart by uſing 
a tubulated receiver, ſo placed, that 
its pipe may convey the matter 
which ſhall come over, into a phial 
ſet underneath : the juncture of the 
retort and recipient is to be luted 
with a paſte made of linſeed meal, 
and further ſecured by a piece of 
wet bladder: the lower juncture 
may be cloſed only with ſome ſoft 
wax, that the phial may be occa- 
fionally removed with eaſe. 

The true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in 
thin ſubtile vapours, which con- 
denſe upon the ſides of the reci- 
pient in ſtraight ſtriæ. It is co» 
lourleſs as water, very volatile, in- 
flammable, of an extremely fragrant 
ſmell, in taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up 
for ſome time, white fumes ariſe, 


hich either form irregular ſtriæ, 


or are colle&ed into large round 
drops like oil. On the firſt appear- 
ance of theſe, the phial (or the re- 
ceiver, if a common one be made 


uſe of) muſt be taken away, If 


another be ſubſtitmed, and the di- 
ſtillation continued, an acid liquor 
comes over, of an exceeding pun- 
gent ſmell, like the fumes of burn- 
ing brimſtone. At length a black 
froth begins haſtily to arife, and 
prevents our carrying the proceſs 
further. 

On the ſurface of the ſulphure- 
ous, ſpirit is found ſwimming a 
ſmall quantity of oil, of a light 
yellow colour, a ſtrong, penetrat- 
ing, and very agreeadie. ſmell. 
This oil ſeems to be nearly of the 
ſame nature with the cijenual oils 
of vegetables, It readiiy and to- 


. 
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tally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of 
wine, and communicates to a large 

uantity of that menſtruum the 
taſte and ſmell of the aromatic or 
dulcified ſpirit. 

The matter remaining after the 
diſtillation is of a dark blackiſh co- 
lour, and fill highly acid. Treat- 
ed with freſh ſpirit of wine, in the 
fame manner as before, it yields the 
ſame productions; till at length, 
all the acid that remains unvolati- 
üſed being inſatiated with the in- 
flammable oily matter of the ſpirit, 
the compound proves a bitumi- 
nous, ſulphureous maſs ; which, ex- 
poſed to the fire in open veſſels, 
readily burns, lcaving a conſider. 
able quantity of fixt aſhes; in cloſe 
ones, explodes with violence; and 
with fixt alkaline ſalts, forms a 
compound, nearly ſimilar to one 
compoſed of alkalies and ſulphur. 

Dulcified ſpirit of vitriol has 
been for ſome time greatly eſteem- 
ed both as a menſtruum and a me- 
dicine. It diſſolves ſome reſinous 
and bituminous ſubſtances more 
readily than ſpirit of wine alone, 
and extracts elegant tinctures from 


ſundry vegetables. As a medicine 


It promotes ferſpiration and the uri- 
nary ſecretion, expels Hatulencies, and 
in many caſes abates ſpAmodic flric- 
tures, eaſes painsg and procures Heep. 
The doſe is from ten to eighty or 
ninety drops in any convenient ve- 
hicle. It is not effentially different 


from the celebrated anodyne liquor 


of Hoffman? to which 1t is, by the 
author himſelf, not unfrequently 
directe d as a ſuccedaneum. 
ATHER VITRIOLICUS; 
formerly 
VITRIOLIC AATHER. 
1 | 
Take of 
Spirit of vitriolic ether, to 
pound ; 
Water of pure kali, one ounce, 
Shake them together, and diſtil by 
a gentle heat. ; 


oil was mixed with all the pit 09 


Edin. 
Take of 
| Rectified ſpirit of wine; 
Vitriolic acid, —of each, thirty. 
two ounces, 
Liavox ANODYNUS Mx BRAIN 
HorrMAR NI. 
H-ffman's mineral anodyne liquor. 
Into half a pound of concentrate] 
dil of vitriol, placed in 3 large 
glaſs retort, pour by little and lit- 
tle, through a long-ſtemmed fun- 
nel, one pint and a balf of hich. 
ly reRified ſpirit of wine. Sto 
the mouth of the retort, digeſt 
tor ſome days, and then diſtil 
with a very gentle heat. Mt 
firit a fragraut ſpirit of wine 
will ariſe; and after it, a more 
fragrant volatile ſpirit, to be 
caught in a freſh receiver. The 
receiver being again changed, 
a ſulphureous, volatile, acid 
phelgm comes over; and at 
length a /eet oil of vitrio!, which 
ſhould be immediately ſcparatcd, 
leſt it be abſorbed by the phlegm, 
Mx. the firſt and fecond jpirt's 
together, and in two ounces ot 
this mixture diſſolve twelve drors 
of the ſweet oil. If the liquor 
has any ſulphureous ſme!l, re. dt. 
ſtill it from a little ſalt of tartar, 
Pariſ. # 
Whether this be the exact. 
ration, ſo much recommended and 
ſo often preſcribed by Hoffman, as 
an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic, ue 
cannot determine. We learn from 
his own writings, that his anodyne 
liquor was compoſed of the dulcih. 
ed ſpirit of vitriol, and the aromatic 
oil which ariſes after it; but not 
what proportions he mixed them 
together. The college of VF 
temberg ſeem to think that all tie 
tained in one operation, without fe 
gard to the preciſe quantities. 
AaquA RABELLIAN A- 
Zan de Ratcl. 


Take four ounces of oil of vitriol 


— 
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and twelve aunces of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine. Pour the vinous 
ſpirit gradually into the acid, and 
digeſt in a cloſe matraſs. Pari/. 
This liquor has been greatly ce- 
kbrated in France as 2 reſtringent, 
ind for the ſame purpoſes as the 
dulcified ſpirit ; from which. it dif. 
fers in having A conſiderable aci- 
(ity, | 
In making 


refully obſerved : | 

Pour the ſpirit into a laſs retort, 
that will bear the ſudden heat, 
and pour the acid, in an uniform 
fream, upon it. Mix them gra- 
dually and cautiouſly together, 
by gently and frequently ſhaking 
the retort ; and immediately di- 
ſtil by a ſand-heat, prepared be- 
fore-hand for that purpoſe, the 
recipient being placed in a veſſel 
of ſnow or water. The fire 
ſhould be ſo regulated that the 
liquor may boil as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, and continued to boil till ſix- 
teen ounces are diſtilled, when 
the retort is to be removed from 
the ſand, | 

To the diſtilled liquor add two 
ams of the ſtr 
Ic; and diſtil Again, from a very 
zu retort, with a very gentle fire, 
recipient being placed as before 
a reſtigeratory. Continue the 
Nillation till ten ounces are drawn 


To the acid in the retort, after 
diſtillation, if you pour ſixteen 
ices of rectified ſpirit of wine, 
" [epeat the diſtillation, at laſt 
ther will be obtained and this 


- may be repeated ſeveral 


* formerly confined to few 
Co ” though ſeveral proceſſes 
the fac r for obtaining 
13 of moſt of them is 

dus, and ſome of them are 


Mpanited with danger to the 0+ 


the vitriolic ; ther, i 
the following directions ſhould be. 


ger common cau- 


Ihe Preparation of this "M0 ular 


perator. It has been uſual to di- 


rect the heat to be kept up till a 


black froth begins to appear; hut 
if it is managed as above directed, 
the quantity of æther which the li- 

uor can afford will be formed and 


99 — off before this ſulphureous 


froth appears. The cauſtic alkali is 
to engage any uncombined vitriolic 
acid, which may be preſent in the 
firſt diſtilled liquor, without receiv- 
ing a fermentation. which the-mild 
alkali would occaſion, and endanger 
the burſting of the veſſels. Indeed, 
without care, this danger attends 
the whole of the proceſs. N 

Ether or ethereal ſpirit is the 
lighteſt, moſt volatile, and inflams 
mable, of all known liquids, It is 
lighter than the moſt highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, in the proportion 
of about ſeven to eight. A drop, let 
fall on the hand, evaporates almoſt 
in an inſtant, ſcarcely rendering 
the part moiſt. It mixes only in a- 
ſmall quantity, with water, ſpirit of 


wine, alkaline lixivia, volatile alka- 


line ſpririts, or acids; but is a 
poxverful difſolvent, for oils, balſams, 


reſins, and other analogous ſubſtances, 


It has a fragrant odour, which in 
conſequence of the volatility of the 


fiuid, is diffuſed through a large 


ſpace. It has often been found to 
give eaſe in violent head-achs, by be- 
ing applied externally to the part, 
and to relieve the tooth-ach, by being 
laid on the afflicted jaw. It has 
been given alſo internally, and con- 
ſidered a powerful tonic, and anti- 
ſpaſmodic in dy/pep/y, whooping 
coughs, and hyfterical caſu, from two 
or three drops to half an ounce, in 


a glaſs of wine or water; which 


ſhould be ſwallowed as quick as 
28 as the ether ſo ſpeedily ex- 
ales. 

SPIRITUS ATHERIS NI- 
4 TROSI; 

formerly 

SPIRITUS NITRI DULCIS, 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre. 
= ES RT TIE DOE 
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red fumes. 
and ſafe method of performing the 


* * 


es Lond. 

Take a quart of rectified fpirit of 
trous acid. Mix them, by pour- 
ing the nitrous ſpirit into the o- 
ther; and diſtil with a gentle 

heat, one pound ten ounces. 


| Edinb, 

Take of 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, three 

pounds; | 

Nitrous acid, one pound. | 

Pour the rectified ſpirit of wine in- 

to a large bolt-head, placed in a 
veſſel of cold water, and add by 
degrees the acid, carefully ſnak- 
ing the veſſel: ſet it in a cool 

place, lightly ſtopped, for ſeven 

days; afterwards diſtil the liquor 


in a water- bath, the receiver be- 
ing placed in a veſſel filled either 


with water or ſnow, as long as 


any ſpirit ariſes. 

Here the operator muſt take care 
not to invert the order of mixing 
the two liquors, by pouring the 
vinous ſpirit into the acid; for if 
he ſhould, a violent efferveſcence 
and heat would enfue, and the mat- 
ter be diſperſed in highly noxious 
The moſt convenient 


mixture ſeenis to be, to put the in- 
flammable ſpirit into a large glaſs 
body with a narrow mouth, placed 
under a chimney, and to pour up- 
on it the acid, by means of a glaſs 
funnel, 1n very ſmall quantities at 


a time; ſhaking the veſſel as ſoon 


as the efferveſcence enſuing upon 
each addition ceaſes, before a freſh 
quantity is put in. By theſe means, 
the glaſs will heat equally, and be 
prevented from breaking. During 
the action of the two ſpirits upon 
one another, the veſſel ſhould be 
lightly covered; if cloſe ſtopt, it 
will burſt: and, if left entirely 
open, ſome of the more valuable 
parts will exhale. Lemery directs 


the mixture to be made in an open 


veſſel ; by which unſcientifical pro- 


wine, and half a pound of ni- 
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cedure he uſually loſt, as he h. 
ſelf obſerves, half his ky * 
we may preſume that the remain. 
der was not the medicine here in. 
tended. | 
The method uſed by Dr. Bucs 
is ſaid to be the beſt for mixing theſe 
liquors. On two ounces of the 


ſtrong acid he pours, lowly and 


gradually, about an equal quantity 
of water ; which ley being made to 
trickle down the ſides of the phial, 
floats on the ſurface of the acid, 
without mixing with it. He then 
adds, in the ſame cautions manner, 
three ounces of highly rectified ſpirit 
of wine, which in its turn, floats on 
the ſurface of the water. By theſe 
means, the three fluids are kept fe- 
parate, on account of their ſpecific 
gravities; and a ſtratum of water i 
interpoſed between the acid and the 


ſpirit, The phial is now ſet ina 


cool place, the acid gradually . 
ſcends, and the ſpirit deſcends 
through the water. 
Buy this method a quantity of 
nitrous #ther is formed, without 
the danger of producing elaſtic vi 
pours or explofion. 

The liquors mixed together 
ſhould be ſuffered to reſt for 3 
leaſt twelve hours, that the fume 
may entirely ſubſide, and the un 
on be in ſome meaſure coinpleted 
The diſtillation ſhould be perlom 
ed with a very flow and well- reg 
lated fire; otherwiſe the vapo! 
will expand with fo much force a 
to burſt the veſſels. Wilſon ken 
to have experienced the juſtnels 0 
this obſervation ; and hence dire 
the juncture of the retort af g 
ceiver not to be luted, or but gy 
ly. If a tubulated recipient. 4 
its upright long pipe, be = 
of, and the diſtillation pes or 
with the heat of a water. ab 
veſſels may be luted wine 
danger. This method has l 11 
another advantage, as it © * : 
the time when the operation 
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Amed: whilſt in a water-bath, we 
may ſafely draw over all that will 
ariſe, for this heat will elevate no 
more of the acid than what is dul- 
cified by the vinous ſpirit. 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been 
long held, and not undeſervedly, in 


great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, pro- 


lencies, and moderately ftrengthens 
tle fomach, It may be given from 
half a dram to two drains, in any 
convenient vehicle. Mixed with a 
ſmall quantity of ſpirit of hartſ- 
horn, the ſpiritus volatilis aromati- 
cus, or any other alkaline ſpirit, it 
proves a mild, yet efficacious diapho- 
tic,and often notably diuretic : eſpe- 
ally in ſome febrile caſes, where 
uch a ſalutary evacuation is want- 
d. A ſmall proportion of this 


mites the natural ſecretions, expels ſia- 
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ſpirit, added to malt ſpirits, gives 

em a flavour approaching to that 
of French brandy. 

SPIRITUS SALIS DULCIS. 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt. 

This is made with ſpirit of ſalt, af- 
ter the ſame manner as dulcified 
ſpirit of nitre, 

The dulcification of the ſpirit of 
ſalt does not ſucceed ſo perfectly, 
as that of the two foregoing acids, 
only a minute portion of it uniting 
with the ſpirit of wine, and, unleſs 
the proceſs be ſkilfully managed, 
ſcarce any. Some have held this 
ſpirit in great eſteem againſt weat- 
neſs of the flomach, indigeſtion, and 
the like, following from hard drink- 
ing; at preſent it is not often made 
uſe of or kept in the ſhops. 


| 


HEN any acid and alkaline 
ſalts are mixed together, in 
ch proportion that neither of them 
Wy prevail, they form by their 
dalition a new compound, called 
WUTRAL., In all the combina- 
ns of this kind (except ſome of 
be with vegetable acids) the al- 
li and acid are fo ſtrongly retain- 
b One another, that they are 
do be diſunited by any degree 
* How volatile ſoever the 
i were by itſelf, if combined 

{Dxt alkali, it proves almoſt 
Ph the pure alkali. If the 
C © of the volatile kind, the 
e proves alſo volatile, ſub- 
| aye whole ſubſtance, with- 
ag ſeparation of its parts, 
EY however, means of pro- 
en > Alunion, by the inter- 

1 0f other bodies, as we have 


> SECT. VI. 


NEUTRAL SALTS. 


already ſeen in the ſeparation of 
the volatile alkali of ſal ammoniac, 
and of the acids of nitre and fea 
ſalt. But, in all caſes of this kind, 
only one of the ingredients of the 
neutral ſalt can poſſibly be obtain- 
ed by itſelf, the ſeparation of this 


happening ſolely in virtue of the 


ſuperadded body's uniting with the 
other. | 

There is another kind of com- 
pound ſalts, formed by the coali- 


tion of acids with earthy and me- 


tallic bodies. Theſe ſalts differ 
from the true neutral ones in ſe- 
veral obvious properties; ſome of 
them change blue vegetable juices 
to a green like alkalies, and others 
to a red like acids, while neutral 
ſalts make no change in the colour: 
mixed with boiling milk, they coa- 
gulate = while neutral falts rather 
P f2 


* 


by 
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revent its coagulation, From 


Moiſt of them the acid is diſunited. 


by fire, without the intervention of 
any additional matter, of which we 
have ſeen an inſtance in the diſtil- 
lation of the- acid of vitriol. 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing and univer- 
ſal character of theſe ſalts is, that 
ſolutions of them, on the addition 


_ 
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But 


- 


of any fixt alkali, grow tyrb; 
depofit their —_ or . 1 
were to be wiſhed that cuſtom bad 
appropriated ſome particular name 
to the ſalts of this claſs, to prevent 
their being confounded, which ſe. 
veral of them have often been, with 
the perfect neutral falts, 


— 


 ViTRIOLIC| NiTRous MARINE | Actrons 
| ACID. ACID, ACID, AC1D, 
| CoMMoN F1XT | Vitriolated Common [Regenerated| Acetated 
ALKALL | kali. nitre. ſea ſalt. kali, 
i | 2 
| Arxati of | Vitriolated | Cubical 3 falt A ſalt ſimilar 
| SEA SALT, natron. nitre. ito acetat. kali. 
ö | . WO 1 * N * . | 0 0 
VotaTiL.E |Philofophic| Volatile 232 ammo- aqua ammon, 
ALK ALI. {al ammon. nitre. niac. acetat. 
CALCAREOUS 4 Calcareous | Calcareous | A ſubaſtrin— 
Selenites. : 3 | 
EARTH. | nitre. {muriatic falt| gent ſalt, 
1 Vitriolated] Purging falts, not diſtinguiſhed by 
magneſia. any particular name. 
SOLUBLE EARTH 1 Aſtringent ſalts not diſtingniſhed by | 
[of CLAY. BY, ; any particular name. 


The preceding table exhibits, at 
one view, the ſeveral compound 
ſalts reſulting from the union of 
each of the pure acids with each of 
the common alkalies and ſoluble 


earths; the acids being placed on 


the top, the alkalies and earths on 
the left hand, and the compound 
ſalts in the reſpective interſections; 
and is thus to be underſtood. In 
the upright columns, under each of 
the acids, are ſeen the ſeveral com- 
pound ſalts reſulting from the uni- 
on of that acid with the reſpective 
alkalies and earths on the left fide. 
In the tranſverſe columns, oppoſite 
to each particular alkali and earth, 
are ſeen the compound ſalts reſult- 
ing from the union of that alkali 
or earth with the reſpective acids 


on the top; and converſely, 0 
each of the compound ſalts exprt 
ſed in the“ table, the com poneg 
parts are found on the top of ti 
right column, and on the Ie 
fide, of the tranſverſe column, | 
whoſe interſection that particul 
ſalt is placed. Some of theſe f 
have been already treated of in 
Materia Medica; but it was thoug! 
proper to unite them here into] 
view, for the greater perfpicun 
regard to their compoſition | 
the different properties on 
component parts aſſume 1! dile 
combinations. 


Cryſallifation of ſalts. 


ration 


This is a general ope 


Chap. VIII. 


moſt of the other com- 
It depends upon theſe 
principles : that water, of a certain 
degree of heat, diſſolves, of any 
«ticular ſalt, only a certain deter- 
minate quantity: that, on increaſ- 
ing the heat, it diſſolves more and 
more (except only in one inſtance, 
common ſalt) till it comes to boil, 
it which time both its heat and diſ- 
ſolving power are at their height : 
that, in returning to its firſt tem- 
perature, it throws off again all 
that the additional heat had en- 
bled it to diſſolve: that, indepen- 
dently of any increaſe or diminu- 
tion of heat, a gradual evaporation 
of the fluid itſelf will occaſion a 
proportional ſeparation of the ſalt: 
2nd that the particles of the ſalt, in 
this ſeparation from the water, un- 
leſs too haſtily forced together by 
ſudden cooling, or ſtrong evapo- 
ration, or diſturbed by external 
cauſes, generally concrete into 
tranſparent and regularly figured 
maſſes, called cryſtals. The ſeve- 
rl falts aſume, in cryſtallifation, 
houres peculiar to each. Thus the 
cryitals of nitre are hexagonal 
priſms; thoſe of ſea ſalt, cubes ; 
thoſe of alum, octohedral maſſes; 
While ſal ammoniac ſhoots into 
lin fibrous plates like feathers. 
The uſe of preparing ſalts in a 


neutral and 
pound ſalts. 


rezard to their elegance, but as a 
mark of, and the means of ſecur- 


from ſubſtances not diffoluble in 
Laer, they are purified by the pre- 
Nous ſolution and filtration: by 
Cryſtallifation, one alt is purified 
om an admixture of ſuch other 
= bodies as diſſolve either more 
Tb or with more difficulty than 
* For, if two or more ſalts 
33 together in a certain 
0 W. of hot water, the ſalt 

-1 requires the greateſt heat for 
Aution in that quantity of wa- 


* Neutral Salts. 


cryſtalline form is not merely in 


mg, their purity and perfection. 
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ter, will firſt begin to ſeparate in 


cooling: and, if the water be kept 


evaporating, in an uniform heat, 
the ſalt which requires moſt water 
in that heat will be the firſt in cryſ- 
talliſing. In all caſes of this kind, 
if the proceſs be duly managed, the 
firſt ſhootings are generally well 
figured and pure. The ſucceeding 
ones, ſooner or later, according to 
the quantity of the other ſalts in 
the liquor, retain an admixture of 
thoſe ſalts, which they betray by 
their ſmallneſs and figure. 
In order to the cryſtalliſation of 
ſaline ſolutions, it is cuſtomary to 
boil down the liquor, till fo much 
of the fluid have exhaled, as that 
the ſalt begins to concrete from it 
even while hot, forming a pellicle 
upon the ſurface expoſed to the air. 
When this mark appears, the whole 
is removed into a cold place. This 
method ſeldom affords perfect eryſ- 
tals: for, when water is thus ſatu - 
rated with the ſalt in a boiling heat, 
and then ſuddenly cooled ; the par- 
ticles of the ſalt run baſtily and ir- 
regularly together, and form only a 
confuſed ſemitranſparent maſs. It 
is by flow concretion that moſt falts 
aſſume their cryſtalline form in per- 
fection. The evaporation ſhould 
be gentle, and continued no longer, 
than till ſome drops of the liquor, 
in a heat below boiling, being let 
fall upon a cold glaſs plate, diſco- 
ver cryſtaline filaments. The li- 
quor is then immediately to be re- 
moved from the fire into a leſs 
warm, but not a cold place; and 
the veſſel covered with a cloth to 
prevent the acceſs of cold air, and 
the formation of a pellicle, which 
falling down through the fluid, 
would diſturb the regularity of the 
cryſtalliſation. This is the moſt 
effectual method for moſt ſalts; 
thought there are ſome, whoſe cry ſ- 
talliſation is to be effected, not by 
an abatement of the heat, but by a 
Fiy 
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continued equable evaporation of 
thefluid; ſuch in particular is ſea ſalt, 

Salts retain in cryſtallifation a 
portion of the aqueous fluid, with- 
out betraying any marks of it to 
the eye; on this their cryſtalline 
form appears in great meaſure to 
depend. The quantity of phlegm 
or water varies in different ſalts ; 
dry cryſtals of nitre were found, 
on ſeveral careful trials, to con- 
tain about one-twentieth of their 
weight; thoſe of alum, one-ſixth; 
ſea ſalt, one-fourth ; borax, green 
vitriol, and the purging falts, no 
leſs than one half. The ſame falrt 
appears always to retain nearly the 
ſame quantity. 

Some ſalts diſſolve in ſpirit of 
wine; and here alſo, as in water, 
the ſolution is limited, though the 
ſalt is not eafily recovered in a 
cryſtalline form. Such in particu— 
lar, are combinations of the nitrous 
acid with volatile alkalies, and with 
calcareous earths; of the marine 
acid with all the ſoluble earths; of 
the acetons with fixt and volatile 
alkalies. Scarce any of the com- 
pound ſalts, whoſe acid is the vitri- 
olic, are affected by vinous ſpirits, 


Salts differ greatly in their diſ- 


Poſition to aſſume and retain a cryſ- 
talline, form. Many even of the 
compound kind imbibe humidity 
like fixt alkalies, ſo as to cryſtailiſe 
with difficulty, and, when cryſtal- 
Iiſed, or exſiccated by heat, to deli- 
quiate ayain in the air. Such are 
the combinations of the nitrous and 
marine acid with all the ſoluble 
earths, and of the acetous both 
with earths and alkalies. The vi- 
triolic acid, on the other hand, 
forms, with all the ſubſtances it 
diſſolves, permanent cryſtals; as do 


likewiſe the other mineral acids 


with all alkalies. | 
The cryſtalliſation of thoſe falts, 


” of 
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mean evaporation, COMMENCINg with 


which are not diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, is generally promoted by a 
ſmall addition of that ſpirit; which 
abſorbing the water, or weakenin 
its diſſolving power on the ſalt, ai 
poſes the ſalt to part from it more 
freely. The operator muſt be care. 
ful however not to add too much of 
the ſpirit, eſpecially where the fal 
is compoſed of an earthy or metal. 
lic body united with the acid; le| 
it abſorb the acid as well as tle 
water, and inſtead of a gradual and 
regular cryſtalliſation, haſtily pre. 
cipitate the earth or metal in a 
powdery form. 

Mr. Roulle, of the French aca. 
demy of ſciences, has examined 
with great attention the phenome- 
na of the cryſtalliſation of ſali, 
and publiſhed the reſult of his ob- 
ſervations in different volumes of 
the Memoirs of that academy. 4. 
mong other curious particulars, he 
has given a general diſtribution ol 
ſalts, in regard to their cryſtalliſ. 
tion, which will be of practical ut 
lity to the artiſt. 

He divides evaporation into thre 
degrees; inſenfible evaporation, 0 
that effected by the natural warniti 
of the atmoſphere, from freezing 
up to the heat of the ſummer's ſun; 


the ſun's heat, and extending d 
that in which the exhaling ſteam 
viſible to the eye, and the que 
too hot to be endured by the hand; 
and ſſrong evapo ation, rexching from 
this period to boiling, He ave 
falts into fix claſſes ; the dillinc 
tions of which are taken ry 
degree of evaporation 1 
they cryſtalliſe moſt perfeCtly, = 
the figure of their cryſtals, ö 
diſpoſition to remain ſingle or * 
in cluſters, and their receiving { 
increaſe from a continuance © 


cry ſtalliſation. 


Chap. VIII. 

J The firſt claſs conſiſts of) 
ſalts which cryſtalliſe into] _. 
{mall plates or very thin 
ſcales, The cryſtals are fin- | » 
gle. They are, of all ſalts, | S 
thoſe which cryſtalliſe moſt | > 
frequently on the ſurface of 7 
their ſolutions, which retain 
leaſt water in their cryſtals, | 3 
and require moſt to diſſolve E 
n. They cryſtalliſe moſt | .& 
perfectly by inſenſible eva- oo 


oration. 4 
Il. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 
cubes, cubes with the an- 
oles truncated, or pyramids 
of four or ſix fides. They 
form fingle, and change 
their figure by new accre- 
tions. By inſenſible evapo- 
ration they cryſtalliſe at the 
bottom, by mean evapora- 
tion at the ſurface, and by 
both kinds they prove per- 
fect and regular. By ſtrong 
evaporation, the liquor con- 
tracts a pellicle, and in cool- 
ing yields few cryſtals, and 
thoſe ill figured, 
III. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 
tetrahedral, pyramidal, 
parellelopipeds, rhomboi- 
dal, and rhomboidal -pa- 
rellelopipeds; with the 
angles variouſly truncat- 
ed, according to differ- 
ent circumſtances. They 
form ſingle (except that | 
lome few unite by the 
baſes) and change their 
tipure by new accretions. 3 
They cryſtalliſe at the 
bottom, moſt perfectly by 
inſenſible evaporation: by 
mean and ſtrong evapora- | 
tion, the liquor contracts 
a pellicle, and in cooling 
the cryſtals adhere to the 
pellicle, and prove con- 
— and ill formed. 
d ney retain a la : 
ir „i quan 


Tartar. 


— —- 


Sea ſalt. 


ww if 


M— 


Vitriolated kali,” 


Nite vitriul. 


—c 
— 


Alum, Borax, Seignett's ſalt. Green vitroil. Blue vitriol, = 


— 


Verdigris. 


Neutral Salts. 


IV. Salts whoſe cryſtals are 
flattened parallelopipeds, 
with the extremities ter- 
minating in two ſurfaces 
inclined to one another, 
ſo as to form a point and 

acute angles with the 

large ſides. They cluſ- 
ter together, uniting, by 
the baſes, into tufts. 
The cryſtals are largeſt 9 
and moſt regular by in- 
ſenſible evaporation. By 
mean and haſty evapora- | 
tion, a pellicle is formed, 
and in cooling the cryſ- 
tals prove very ſmall, 
They retain a large quan- 
tity of water in cryſtal- 
liſation, and require little | 


II 


— — 


A kali. Tartar united with volatile alkali, 


Tat tariſe 


| 


— — 


to diſſolve in. 
V. Salts whoſe cryſtals) 
are very long, in form 
of needles, priſms, or 
columns of different 
ſurfaces. They ſhoot 
at the bottom, and 
cluſter together into 
tufts of regular figures. 
By inſenſible evapora- 
tion they ſcarce ever 
cryſtalliſe well. By 
mean and ſtrong eva- 
poration, they give a 
pellicle, and in flow 
cooling, if the evapo- 
ration was not carried 
too far, they yield per- 
fectly well formed cryſ- 
tals, which at firſt 
ſwim, but ſoon fall to 
the bottom. If the 
evaporation was too 
long continued, the 
— TY prove confuſed 
and ill formed. 


. 


Sal ammoniac. Philofophic ſal ammoniac. Nitre. Volatile nitre 


* 


— commas 


Vitriolated natron. Salt of amber. Vinegar united with chalk 


Volalile vitriolic acid united with fixt 22 ; 
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h abſorbent earth. 


Tartar united wit 


VI. Salts whoſe cryſtals are) 
in very {mall needles, br | 
of other indeterminate 
figures. None of them 
cryſtalliſe by inſenſible 
evaporation, and few of 
them by the mean de- 
gree. They require to 
be reduced, by ſtrong 
evaporation, to a thick 
conſiſtence; they then 
contract a pellicle, and 
cry {iailife® with confu- 
ſion. If the cryſtals be 
wanted regular, ſpirit of 


— 2 — 


Marine acid united with abſorbent 


earths. Nitrous acid united with abſorbent earths. 


wine muſt be uſed, or 8 
ſome other medium, if | % 
the ſalt be ſoluble in | < 
ſpirit. They readily diſ- © 
ſolve in water, and lique- | & 
fy in the Air. ) — 
NITRUM PURTIFICAT UM. 
Putriſied nitre. 
Lond. 
Take of 


Nitre, two pounds; 

Diſtilled water, four pints. 

Boi! the nitre in the water till it 
is diſſolved; filter the ſolution, 
and ſct it by to cryſtalliſe. 

The uſual method of evaporat- 
ing ſolutions of ſalts, in order to 
their cryſtalliſation, until a pellicle 
appears upon the ſurface fails in 
nitre. Here, when. the liquor he- 
comes ready for forming cryſtals ; 
if a little be taken up in a ſpoon as 
it cools, the ſalt will begin to ſhew 
itſelf in ſmall threads. 

Common nitre contains uſually 
a confiderable portion of ſea ſalt, 
which in this proceſs is ſeparated, 
the ſea ſalt remaining diſſolved af- 
ter greateſt part of the nitre has 
cryſtalliſed. The cryſtals which 
ſhoot after the firſt evaporation, 
are large, regular, and pure : but 
when the remaining liquor is fur- 
ther evaporated, and this repeated 
a ſecond or third time, the cryſtals 
prove at length ſmall, imperfect, 


aw. 


— ——— — 


— — - 


tl 
the true magneſia mult be ane 


. * nd f 
/ al catharticus amaris 15 jou 
= : 10 
the true magneſia of nitte, an 


earth. From that ſalt 
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and tipt with little cubical gebe 


of ſea ſalt. 


When rough nitre, in the fe 
wherein it is firſt extracted from 
the. earths impregnated with it, is 
treated in this manner, there xe. 
mains at laſt a liquor called mother. 
ley, which will no longer afford 
any cryſtals, This appears to par. 
ticipate of the nitrous and marine 
acids, and to contain an earihy 
matter diſſolved by thoſe acid, 
On adding alkaline lixivia, the 
earth is precipitated, and when 
thoroughly waſhed with water, 
proves inſipid. If the liquor be 
evaporated to dryneſs, a bitteriſ 
ſaline matter is left, which being 
ſtrongly calcined in a crucible 
parts with the acids, and becomes, 
as in the other caſe, inſipid. 

This earth has been celebrated 
as an excellent purgative, in the 
doſe of a dram or two; and, in 
ſmaller doſes, as an alterant in he 
pochondriacal and other diforder 
This medicine was for ſome une 
kept a great ſecret, under tis 
names of magnifia alba, n:trous je 
nacca, count Palmer's pecuder, il pi 
were allo Romano, poudre ae gent 
zelli, &c. till Lancifi made it pub 
lic in his notes on the Metallo!leca 
Vaticana, It has been ſuppolet 
that this earth is no other than! 
portion of the lime common 
added to the elixation of nitte 4 
the European nitre-works. Bu 
though the ſpecimens of magnel 
examined by Neumann, and mw 
of that which has bern Drug 
hither from abroad, gave * 
marks of a calcerous nature; 


: - 1 ala 
of à different kind, caicare 


a : hal 
earths being ratber aſtringent-4 
purgative. The earthy 03s 


ies aſcribed | 
have the properties 


* *) ' 
pears to be the very ſame pe 


— — — ũ — 4 


Chap. VIII; 


is medicine is now prepared, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. n 
The magneſia alba differs from 
calcareous earths, in having a leſs 
awerful attraction for fixed air, 
and in not becoming cauſtic by 


calcination. 


Sal. AMMONIACUS PURI- 


FICATUS. 
Purified ſal ammoniac. 
This ſalt is purified by ſolution in 
water, filtration, and cryſtalliſa- 
tion, after the manner above di- 
rected for nitre. 
The impurities of ſal ammoniac 
are commonly ſuch as will not diſ- 
ſolve in water ; and hence the pu- 
nfication is effected by the ſolution 
and filtration, The very laſt cryſ- 
tals ſeldom betray an admixture of 
any other falt, 


ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM 
PURIFICATUM; 
formerly © 
VirgroLUM ALBUM PURIFICA=- 
TUM. 

Purified vitriolated zinc. 
Lond, 


Take of 

White vitriol, one pound; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram ; 

Boiling diſtilled water, three 

pints; 

Water, as much as is ſufficient. 
boil them together till the vitriol 
is diſſolved; then filter the li- 

quor, and after due evaporation 
ſet it by in a cold place to cryſ- 
talliſe. | 

Here the intention is not to ſe- 
prte the ochery matter of the vi- 
ir10!, but to prevent its ſeparating 
and colouring the cryſtals. This 
5 effectually anſwered by the ad- 
vn of the acid, by which it is 
© diſſolved, | 
[Oe vitriol, or vitriolated zinc, 
Try * cometimes a ſlight impreg- 
_ - copper, and more of a 
ante v matter; it therefore 

dome depuration, for which 


| N. eutral Salts. 
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purpoſe the-vitriolic acid is added; 


but this does not ſeem the beſt me- 


thod for anſwering the intended pur- 
poſe; for if the vitriolicacid be added 
the iron or copper will be more like- 
ly to be united go it, and ſo cryſtalliſe 
together with the vitriolated zinc; 
whereas a ſmall addition of zinc 
would precipitate the other metals, 
by depriving them of their acid, 
and the vitriolated zinc, 'would thus 
become perfectly pure. This is one 
of the quickeſt in operation of thoſe 
emetics which are eſteemed ſafe, in 
doſes, to adults, from fifteen grains 
to a ſcruple, or half a dram.—In- 
ternally given in ſmaller doſes, we 
may obtain all the tonic power of 
zinc, and indeed ſome think it pre- 
ferable in every caſe to the Calx of 
Zinc. — See VITRIOLUM ALBUM, 
Materia Medica. 
ALUMINIS PURIFICATIO. 
PURIFICATION OF ALUM. 


Lend. 

Take of 

Alum, one pound ; 

Chalk, one dram ; | 

Diſtilled water, two pints. 
Boll a little while, ſtrain, and ſet 

the liquor aſide to cryftalliſe. 

The alum which we have from 
the alum works in England 1s ſuf- 
ficiently pure for any medicinal 
purpoſes; however in this proceſs 
the chalk perfectly abſtracts any 
ſuperabundant acid of the alum, 
and precipitates any metallic or 
other foreign - matter, with which 
it may be combined. Thus puri- 
fied, it ſeems to be more ſoluble in 
water than before. 

ALUMEN USTUM. 


Burnt alum, 


1 Lond. : 


Let alum be calcined in an iron or 
earthen veſſel, ſo long as it bub- 
bles and ſwells up. | 
The bubbling or bliſtering pro- 

ceeds from the phlegm retained in 

the cryſtals ; after that is expelled, 


103 


the ſalt cannot be made liquid by 
any degree of fire. Alum is com- 
poſed of vitriolic acid and an earth: 
and it is remarkable, that combi- 
nations of that acid with all earths, 
with moſt metals, and even with ve- 
getable fixt alkalies, are unfuſible. 

The alum, thus deprived of its 
phlegm, proves conſiderably ſtrong- 
er, and more acrid, inſomuch as to 
be ſometimes employed for con- 
ſuming fungous flefh. It is ſaid to 
have the inconvenience of leaving 
a hardneſs upon the part. 

For the medical properties of 
theſe two, fee ALUMENn, Materia 


Medica. 


FERRUM VITRIOLATUM 
EXSICCATUM ; 
vulgo 
VIiTRIOLUM CALCINATUM. 
Vitrol of iron dried. 
Edinb. 
Take vitrol of iron, any quantity 
you chuſe. | 
Let it be calcined in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel with a moderate fire 
till it becomes white and very dry. 
But the matter muſt be kept con- 
tinually ſtirring, to prevent its 
ſticking to the veſſel, and ac- 
quiring a ſtony hardneſs. If this 
be urged with a more vehement 
fire, it paſſes into a deep red ſuh- 
ftance, called colcothar of vi- 
triol. 
This method is ſufnciently trou- 
ble ſome: for, unleſs the heat be 
very gentle, and the matter ſpread 
very thin over the bottom of a 
broad ſhallow veſſel, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to avoid melting it, 
which makes it adhere to the ſides 
of the pan, and renders the pre- 
vious pulveriſation an uſeleſs la- 


bour. 
The method uſually practiſed by 


the chemiſts is, to place a deep 


earthen pan, with ſome vitriol in 
it, upon a gentle fire; the vitriol 
ſoon liquefies, boils up, and by de- 
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grees incruſtates to the ſides of the 
veſſel, Some more vitriol i; th 

thrown in and ſuffered to incruſtas 
in the ſame manner, and this ] 
cedure repeated till the pan is 
nearly full of the concreted matter 
which proves of a waitiſh colour. 
except on the outſide next the pan 
(which muſt be broken, to take it 
out) where it appears yellowiſh or 
reddiſh, according to the continy. 
ance and degree of fire. If the 
vitriol be * ſtill further de. 
phlegmated, this may be commo. 


dioufly effected, by reducing the 


maſs into a groſs powder (which 
will now no longer melt) and tlen 
calcining it over a ſtrong fire, ina 
ſhallow iron pan, till it bas gained 
the degree of drynefs required, 


which may be known from its co. 


lour. The principal uſe of cal. 
cined vitriol is for the diſtillation of 
the ſpirit of vitriol. If employed 
for this purpoſe uncalcined, it 
would melt in the diſtilling veſſel, 
and, running into a lump, ſcarce 
give out any ſpirit; and the lite 
obtained would be very weak. 
KALI VITRIOLATUM); 
former ly 
TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM. 
Puriolated hal. 
Land. 


Take of the 


Salt which remains after the i. 
ſtillation of the nitrous acid, 
two pounds ; 

Diſtilled water, two gallons. 

Expel the ſuperfluous acid, bf er 
poſing the ſalt to a ſtrong fre," 

an open veſſel; then boi] it 4 

little while in the water; ſtrain 

and ſet the liquor aſide to 0) 

ſtalliſe. 

LIXIVA VITRIOLATA; 

vulgo 

TANTARUN VITRIOLATUN: 

4. ga 
„ / 
Take of vitriolic acid diluted gil 


Chap» VIII. 


6 times its quantity of water, 


as much as you chuſe. | 
put it into a capacious glaſs veſſel, 


and drop into It gradually of pu- 
ed fixed vegetable alkali, diſt 
ſolved with fix times its quantity 
of water, as much as is ſufficient 
to render the acid perfectly neu- 
tra The efferveſcence having 
ceaſed, filter the liquor, and after 
roper evaporation, ſet it aſide 
to cryſtalliſe, not in a cold but 
moderately warm place. 
During the efferveſcence the ope- 
rator ought to take care that the 
vapour then ſeparating does not 
ſtrike his noſtrils; for fixed air, 
when applied to the olfactory 
nerves 1s highly deleterious to 
life. 
The mode of its being prepared 
by the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, is 
m elegant, and one of the leaſt 
troubleſome ways of preparing this 
ſat, The Edinburgh college, in 
former editions, ordered the acid 
liquor to be dropt into the alkaline, 
by the converſe procedure, now 
received, it is obviouſly more eaſy 
to ſecure againſt a redundance of 
city: for the greater certainty in 
this point, it may be expedient, as 
In the foregoing proceſs, to drop 
12 little more of the alkaline le 
dan the ceſſation of the effervel. 
ence ſeems to require. 
Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, 
5 a ſcruple or half a dram, is an 
leful aperient ; in larger ones, as 
dar or five drams, a mild cathar- 
7 1 does not paſs off ſo haſtily 
e natron vi tri | 
vero iuridlatum or magneſia 
The vitriolated tatar is one of 
we neutral ſalts moſt difficult of 
von, very little of it being 
en up in cold water, notwith- 
Ne both the acid, and alkali 
3 is compoſed ſo readil 
. = that menſtruum, and ſo 
$7 attract moiſture, even from 
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the air. From the difficulty of its 
ſolubility, it is eſteemed one of the 
moſt perfe& neutral falts, which 
performs it moſt completely, and 
extends its action beyond the prime 
Vie. 

The wholeſale dealers in medi- 
cines have commonly ſubſtituted 
for it an article otherwiſe almoſt 


uſeleſs in their ſhops, the reſiduum 


of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. This 


may be looked upon as a venial 
fraud, if the ſpirit has been pre- 
pared as formerly directed, and the 


reſiduum diſſolved and cry ſtalliſed; 


but it is a very dangerous one, if 
the vitriolic acid has been uſed in 
an over proportion, and the caput 
mortuum employed without cry- 
ſtalliſation; the ſalt in this caſe, 
inſtead of a mild neutral one of a 
moderately bitter taſte, proving 
highly acid. The purchaſer ought 
therefore to inſiſt upon the ſalt's 
being in a cryſtalline form. The 
cryſtals, when perfect, are oblong, 
with ſix flat ſides, and terminated at 
each end by a fix-fided pyramid. 
Some appear compoſed of two py- 
ramids joined together by the baſes, 
and many, in the moſt perfect cry- 
ſtalliſations I have ſeen, are very 
irregular. They decrepitate in the 
fire, ſomewhat like thoſe of ſea ſalt, 
for which they have ſometimes been 
miſtaken. 


LIXIVA VITRIOLATA SUL- 
PHUREA; © 
vulgo 
SAL POLYCHRESTUS. 
Vitriolated ſulphurous liæiva. 
Take of | 
Nitre, reduced to powder; 
Flowers of ſulphur, equal weights. 
Let them be well mixed and thrown. 
gradually into a red-hot crucible. 
As ſoon as the deflagration has 
ceaſed, let the ſalt cool, and be 
kept in a glaſs veſſel well ſtop- 


Pe , 
This ſalt may be made more pure 


if it is diffolved in warm water, fil- 
tered, and reduced into cryſtals. 

Both theſe preparations are form- 
ed by the union of the prepared 
kali with the vitriolic acid, The 
firſt is the moſt ſimple proceſs, - be- 
cauſe it is formed by the power of 
ſimple elective attraction, but in 
the laſt double elective attraction 
takes place, for here both the nitre 
and ſulphur are decompounded, 
the acid of the nitre, and the in- 
flammable principle of the ſulphur 
detonate together: while the acid 
of the ſulphur combines with the 
alkaline baſis of the ſulphur. The 
two neutral ſalts are therefore ex- 
actly the ſame. | 

NATRON VITRIOLATUM ; 
5 
SODA VITRIOLATA; 

5 Edinb. ö 

VITRIOLATED NAT RON, or 
SODA; | 
formerly 

SAL CATHARTICUS GLAUBERI. 
Diſſolve in warm water the maſs 

which remains after the diftilla- 

tion of ſpirit of fea ſalt: filter 
the ſolution, and cryſtalliſe the 
falt. Expel the ſuperfluous acid, 
by expofing the ſilt to a ſtrong 
fire, in an open veſſel, then boil it 
a little in the water, ſtrain the ſolu- 
tion, aud ſet it aſide to cryſtalliſe. 
Loud. 

There is no great danger of the 
cryſtals proving too ſharp, even 
when the ſpirit of ſalt is made with 
the largeſt proportion of oil of 
vitriol directed under that proceſs. 
The liquor which remains after the 
cryſtalliſation is indeed very acid; 
and with regard to this preparation, 
it is convenient it ſnould be ſo; for 
otherwiſe, the crvſtals wilF be very 
ſmall, and likewiſe in a little quan- 
tity. Where a ſufficient proportion 
of oil of vitriol has not been em- 
ployed in the diſtillation of the 
ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add ſome 
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to the liquor, in order to 
the cryſtalliſation of the fk. 
The title formerly given to thi; 


ſalt expreſſes its medical virys 


Taken from half an ounce to ar 
ounce, or more, it proves a nil 
and uſeful purgative ; and in ſmaller 
doſes, largely diluted, a ſerviceablt 
aperient and diuretic, The thong 
frequently ſubſtitute for it the /a 
catharticus amarus, Which is nearly 
of the ſame quality, but ſomewha 
more unpleaſant, and, as is (aid, 
leſs mild in operation. They ar 
very eafily diſtinguiſhable from 
each other, by the effect of alkaline 
ſalts upon ſolutions of them, The 
ſolution of Glauber's ſalt ſuffers no 
viſible change from this addition, 
its own baſis being a true fut al. 
kali : but the ſolution of the /a 
catharticus amarus grows 1nitant 
white and turbid, its baſis, which 
is an earth, being extricated cop. 
ouſly by the alkaline falt; as inte 
making magne/ia alba. 
SODA PHOSPHORATA. 
Phoſt borated ſoda, or mineral fal 
| alkali, 
Edinb. 


Take of ö 
Bones burnt to whiteneſs, and 
powdered, ten pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, ſix pounds; 

Water, nine pounds. 

Mix the powder in an earthen vel 
ſel very well with the vitriol 
acid; afterwards add the wa 
and mix them thoroughly tage, 
ther; then keep the veſſel 1 tne 
vapour of boiling water jor = 
days; after which time, diſtil ue 
matter with another addhien 
nine pounds of boiling wat,” 
ſtrain it forcibly thhoug? 1 

ouring upon it gradually f 
. il Fl the acid fbal 
waſhed off; ſet by the my 
liquor, that the feces a) 5 
fide; from which pour y 
then reduce it by evaporate 
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f nds, which ſet by, that 
— may again ſubſide. E- 
vaporate the liquor, poured a ſe- 


cond time from the faces, to ſe-- 


ven pounds, which being a third 
time cleared from the faeces, 
ſtrain. Thus at laſt a ſufficiently 
pure phoſphoric acid will be 
procured, to which being heated 
in an earthen veſſel, add purified 
ſoda diſſolved in warm water un- 
til the efferveſcence ſhall ceaſe. 
Then ſtrain the mixture, and ſetit 
aſide, that cryſtals may be form- 


ed, theſe being removed to the 


liquor if it ſnould be neceſſary, 
add a little ſoda that the acid 
may be perfectly neutraliſed, 
and by evaporation, diſſolve it 
to form cryſtals again. ſo long as 
any can be produced. 
Theſe cryſtals are to be kept in 
2 veſſel well cloſed. 
MAGNESIA ALBA, 
White magne/ta. 
_- 

Take 
Vitriolated magneſia; 
Prepared kali, of each two 

pounds; 
Viftilled water boiling, twenty 

pints, ( 
Let theſe ſaline ſubſtances be diſ- 
lolved ſeparately, each in ten 
pints of water, and filter through 
paper, then mix them. Boil the 
19uor a little while and ſtrain it 
while hot through linen, upon 
which will remain the WarTz 
Macxesa; then pour upon it 
diſtilled water ſufficient to dif- 
one and waſh out the vitriolated 
ali. 
The ablutions ſhould be made 
Vith pure ſoft water, better if it is 
Uſtiled ; hard water is altogether 
nidmiſible, as the bardneſs is ge- 
nerally owing to an imperfect ni- 
1 whoſe baſe is capa- 

01 detny diſengage 
Ve with . N On 
1s powder appears to be the 
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ſame ſpecies of earth with that ob- 

tained from the mother-ley of nitre 
which was for ſeveral years a cele- 
brated ſecret in the hands of ſome 
particular perſons abroad. Horr- 
MAN, who deſcribes the prepara» 
tion of the nitrous magneſia, gives 
it the character of an uſeful anti 
acid, a ſafe and inoffenſrve laxative 
in doſes of a dram or two, and a 
diaphoretic and diuretic when given 
in ſmaller doſes of fifteen or twen- 
ty grains. It is particularly ſer- 
viceable in heart-burns, and for pre- 
venting or removing the many difor= 
ders which children are ſo frequently 
thrown into from a redundance of acid 


humours in the firſt paſſages, It is 


preferred, on account of its daxa- 


tive quality, to the common ab- 
ſorbents, which (unleſs gentle pur- 
gatives are given occaſionally to 
carry them off) are apt to lodge in 
the body, and occaſion a coſtive- 
neſs very detrimental to infants. 

Magneſia alba, when prepared 
in perfection, is a white and ve 

ſub tile earth, perfectly void of 
ſmell or taſte, of the cla of thoſe 
which diſſolve in acids. It dif- - 
ſolves freely, even in. the vitriolic 
acid ; which in the common way 
of making ſolutions, takes up only 
an inconſiderable portion of other 
earths, Combined with this acid, 
it forms a bitter ſalt, very eaſily 
foluble in water, while the com- 
mon abſorbents form with the 


. ſame acid almoſt inſipid concretes, 


very difficult of ſolution. Solu- 
tions of magneſta in all acids are 
bitter and purgative ; while thoſe of 
the other earths are more or leſs 
auſlere and aftringent. A large doſe 
of the magneſia, if the ſtomach 
contains no acid to difſolve it, does 
not purge or produce any ſenſible 
effect. A moderate one, if an acid 
be lodged there, or if acid liquors be 
taken after it, frocures ſeveral flools ; 
whereas the common abſorbents, 
in the ſame circumſtances, inſtead 
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of looſening, bind the belly. Tt is 
obvious, therefore, that magneſia is 
ſpecifically different from the o- 
ther earths, and that it is appli- 
cable to uſeful purpoſes in medi- 


Cine. N . 
MAGNESIA USTA. 
Calcined Magnefia. 

Lond. | 
Take of white magneſia, four 
ounces; expoſe it to a ſtrong 
heat for two hours, and when 
cold put it into a glaſs veſſel 
cloſely ſtopped. Phe formula 
of the Edinburgh diſpenſatory is 
the ſame, except the quantity of 
magneſia, which is not ſpecified, 
By this proceſs the magueſia js 


deprived of its fixed air, which 


conſtitutes more than half its 
weight, according to Dr. Black z, 
and remains eqally mild wich the 
acrated magneſia. When at the 
end of the operation it exhibits a lu- 
minous or phoſphoreſcent proper- 
ty, it is a pretty certain criterion 
that it is depri ved of air. If ſuf- 
ficiently burnt it does not efferveſce 
with acids, and conſequently is 


more eligible to complaints in the 


prime viz where there is a redun- 
dant acidity attended with.flatulen- 
cy, becauſe it contains more of the 
real earth of magneſia in a given 
quantity, and neutralizes the acid 
without that extrication of air which 
is often a troubleſome conſequence 
in employing in theſe complaints 
acrated magneſia. It purges briſkly 
in doſes of from one dram to two. 
It is ſaid, that, ſimilar to the mild 
ealcareous earths, it promotes and 


encrraſes putrefaction, the ſame as 
has been obſerved with reſpe& to 


the Epſom and ſome other ſalts, 
which have magneſia for their 
bates. 8 
KALI ACETAT UM. 
Lond. | 
LIXIVA ACETATA, 
Edinb. 


formerly 
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Take of 


Boll it, with a very gentle heat, in 


Melt the remaining impure {al 


Evaporate the limpid ſolution, 


tion filtered, and exficcated 2. 


uſe of for this proceſs, they ſhou 
be previouſly purified, b * 
and cryſtalliſation, from the 1 


Part IN, 
SAL DIURETICus. 


TARTARUN 'A 

REGENER g. 

TUN. 1 
Edinb. 


Acetated kali, or lixica. 
Lond. and Edinb. 


Prepared kali, one pound. 


four or five times its weight of 
diſtilled vinegar. When the fer. 
mentation ceaſes, add, at dife. 
rent times, more diſtilled vine. 
gar; one portion being mo! 
evaporated, treſh vinegar will no 
longer raiſe any fermentation: 
which generally happens by the 
time that twenty pounds of di. 
itilled vinegar have been uſed, 
Then ſlowly exhale to drynef. 


for a little time, over a gente 
fire; then diſſolve it in water, 
and filter the ſolution through 
paper. If the melting has been 
duly performed, the filtered li- 

quor will be limpid and colour: 
leſs; if otherwiſe, it will be ot 
brown colour, 


with a gentle heat, in a ſballon 
glaſs veſſel, occaſionally itirring 
the ſalt as it dries, that its mots 
'ure may be the ſooner exhaled, 
Afterwards keep it for uſe in 
veſſel very cloſely ſtopt ; 1or It 
will liquefy by the air. Ts 
falt ought to be of perfect white: 
neſs; and ſhould totally diſſolve 
both in water and ſpirit of wine, 
without leaving any feces. I! 
the ſalt, though ever ſo whit! 
depoſits any fæces in ſpin of 
wine; the whole of it muſt be 
diſſolved in that ſpirit, the ſolu 


again, F 
If the common alkalies he made 


y ſolution 


= 7 > a = 
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which they generally con- 
en ke diſtilled vinegar muſt 
be perfectly free from any empy- 
renmatic taint, It is not neceliary 
to dephlegmate it, or throw away 
the firſt runnings in the diſtillation, 
ence theſe contain a portion of the 
acid (the part here wanted) as well 

he hle MN. : 

1 k liffcult to hit the point of 
ſaturation betwixt the acetous acid 
and the alkaline ſalt. After about 
fourteen parts of ſtrong diſtilled 
vinegar have been gradually poured 
upon one of the fixed ſalt, the ad- 
dition of a little more of the acid 
will not occaſion any further effer- 
veſcence in the cold: but, if the 
mixture be now ſtrongly ſtirred and 
well heated, the efterveſcence will 
appear afreſh 3 upon which ſome 


more vinegar is to be added, till it. 


gain ceaſes. . The ſaturation is not 
3s yet complete; for, upon exhal- 
ing the aqueous parts, the remain- 
ing ſalt ſtill efferveſces with freth 
vinegar, When ſo much of the 
acid has now been added, that no 
marks of fermentation any longer 
appear, a little more of the-vinegar 
may be poured in before you pro- 
cfed to the laſt evaporation. By 
tlicſe means, the ſaturation of the 
aksli will be ſecured, whilſt; it the 
1d prevail, the ſuperfluous quan- 
ty of it will exhale. 

The ſalt thus prepared is of a 
Grk brown colour, a peculiar, not 


ponaceous, faline taſte, in no wiſe 
akaune or acid. Its brown colour, 
ad laponaceous quality, proceed 
Irom the oil 
the depuration of the ſalt from this 
i * not in the foregoing proceſs 
Wk an. In the London Phar— 
obccla, the ſalt is ordered to be 
Puried to perfect whiteneſs. 
. 8 of this ſalt is 
_ : * The ope- 
3 de particularly careful, 
ang it, not to uſe too great 
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y parts of the vinegar ; 
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a heat, or to keep it Iquefied too 
long; a little ſhould be occaſion- 
ally taken our, and put into wa- 
ter: and as ſoon as it begins to 
part freely, with its, black colour, 
the whole is to be removed from 
the fire. In the laſt drying, the 
heat muſt not be ſo great as to 
melt it ; otherwiſe it will not prove 
totally ſoluble. If the ſolution in 
ſpirit of wine be exficcated, and 
the remaining ſalt liquefied with a 
very ſoft fire, it gains the leafy ap- 
pearance which procured it the 
name terra foliata. 

In the fourth volume of the Me- 
mo:rs of the Correſpondents of the 
French Academy, Mr. Cadet has 
given a method of making the ſalt 
white at the firſt evaporation, with- 
out the trouble of any further 
purification. He obſerves, that the 
brown colour depends upon the 
oily matter of the vinegar being 
burnt by the heat commonly en- 
ployed in the evaporation; and his 
improvement conſiſts in diminiſn- 
ing the heat at the time that this 
burning is liable to happen. The 
proceſs he recommends is as fol- 
lows. i 
Diſſolve a pound of ſalt of tartar 

in a ſufficient quantity of cold 

water, fiter the ſolution, and 
add by degrees as much diſtilled 

vinegar as will ſaturate it, or a 

little more. Set the liquor to 

evaporate in a ſtone-ware veſlel, 
in a gentle heat not ſo ſtrong as 
to make it boil: when a pellicle 
appears on the ſurface, the reſt 
of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in 

a water-bath. The liquor ac- 

quires by degrees an oily con- 

ſi ſtence, and a pretty deep brown 
colour, but the pellicle or ſcum 
on the top looks whitiſh, and 
when taken off and cooled, ap- 
ears a congeries of little bril- 
liant ſilver-like plates. The mat- 
ter is to be kept continually ſtir- 
ring, till it is wholly changed 


. 24 hd 
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into this white flaky matter, the 
complete drying of which is moſt 
conveniently effected in a warm 
oven. | 
We ſhall not take upon us to 
determine whether the pure or 
impure ſalt be preferable as medi- 


cines; obſerving only, that the 


latter is more of a ſaponaceous na- 
ture, the former more acrid, though 
fomewhat more agreeable to the 
ſtomach. Mr. Cadet reckons the 


ſalt prepared in his method ſu- 


perior both to the brown and 
white ſorts made in the common 


way, as poſſeſſing both the oily 


quality of the one, and the agree- 
ableneſs of the other, and as being 
always uniform, or of the ſame 
_ whereas the others are 
iable to vary conſiderably, accord- 
ing to the degree of heat employed 
in the evaporation. They are all 


medicines of great efficacy, and 
may be ſo doſed and managed as to 


prove either mildly catharic, or poꝛu- 
erfully diuretic : few of the ſaline 
deobſtruents come up to them in 
virtue. . The doſe is from half a 
ſcruple to a dram or two. A bare 
mixture of alkaline ſalt and vine- 
ear without exficcation, 1s not per- 
haps much inferior as a medicine 
to the more elaborate ſalt, I have 


known two drams of the alkali, ſa- 


turated with vinegar, occaſion ten 
or twelve ſtools, in hydropic caſes, 
and à plentiful diſcharge of urine, 
without any inconvenience. 


AQUA AMMONLzZ . 
MMONLE ACE. 


ormerly : 


SPIRITUS MIND EREBI. 


Water of acetated ammonia, 


ond. 
Take of 

Ammonia prepared, two o 
Diſtilled —— four . 
as much as will perfectly fü 
turate the ammonia, * 

Edinb. 

Take any quantity of prepared fal 
ammonia, and gradually pour 
upon it as much diſtilled vinegar, 


) 


as will perfectly ſaturate the 


ammonia. 

This is an excellent aperient (4. 
line liquor. Taken warm in bed, 
it proves commonly a powerful dia- 
phoretic, or ſudorific; and, as it 
operates without heat, it has place 
in febrile and inflammatory difor- 
ders, where medicines of the warn 
kind, if they fail of procuring 
ſweat, aggravate the diſtemper. Its 
action may likewiſe be determined 
to the kidneys, by walking about 
in a cool air. The common doſe 
is half an ounce, either by itſelt, 
or along with other medicines 
adapted to the intention. ts 
ſtrength is not a little precarious, 
depending in great meaſure on that 
of the vinegar; an inconvenience 
which cannot eafily be obviated, 
for the ſaline matter is not re- 
ducible to the form of a concrete 


ſalt. 


— —_—_— 
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ANOMALOUS SALTS. 


CRYSTALLI TARTARI. 
Cry/ials of tartar. 
ET powdered white tartar be 
boiled in twenty times its 
quantity of water, till perfectly 


* 


diſſolved; and the ſolutiog, 
whilſt it continues hot, palſed 
through filtering paper or 4 
woollen cloth, and received 1 
wooden veſſel; then expoſe It 
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for a night or longer to the cold 
wir, that cryſtals may form them- 

ſelves, and ſhoot to the ſides of 

the veſſel ; the water being now 
a1-ed off, the cryſtals are to be 
collected and dried for uſe. 

The filtration of the ſolution of 
rtar through paper ſucceeds very 
lowly, and, unleſs managed with a 
od deal of addreſs, not at all: 
fir, as ſoon as the boiling liquor 
zins to grow ſenſibly leſs hot, it 
poſits much of the tartar all over 
the ſurface of the paper, which 
tinders the remainder from paſſing 
trough. Zwelffer, in his animad- 
xerſions on this proceſs in the Au- 
galtan Pharmacopœia, directs the 
blution to be clarified with whites 
f egos, and ſtrained only through 
| linen cloth; he likewiſe judi- 


wered, and the cryſtallifation per- 
med in a warm place: for, if the 
dation be ſuffered to cool very 
it, it is vain to expect any ap- 
erance of cryſtals; the tartar will 
evitably be precipitated to the 
ton of the veſſel in the form of 
d. And indeed, the buſineſs of 
ing and cryſtallifing tartar is 
very troubleſome, and requires 
Page an apparatus, that ſcarce 
of the apothecaries; or even of 
e tracing chemiſts, are at the 
ule of it; but either import it 
ay relined from Holland, or 
rchaſe it from ſome people here 
o make it their ſole buſineſs. 

YSTALS of tartar, or what is 
el Organ of Tartar, in the 
Main proceſs, both of them 
> funilar medical effects, for 


nec Takra kun, in the 


CKEMOR TARTARI. 

0p of tartar. 

1 quantity of ſolution of 

3 made as in the foregoin 
* r paſſed through a 
tick ll it over the fire, till 
el cuticle appear on the 


ouſly orders the veſſel to be cloſe 


© Wa 
ſurface, which 1s to be taken off 
with a wooden ſkimmer bored 

. full of holes. Continue the boil- 
ing till a freſh cuticle ariſe, 
which 1s to be taken off as the 
foregoing, and the operation re- 
peated till the whole quantity of 
liquor be thus conſumed, After- 
wards dry all the cuticles toge- 
ther in the ſun. 

This proceſs ſeems inſerted only 
to retain a name long familiar to 
the ſhops; for the preparation it- 
ſelf in no reſpect differs from cry- 
ſtals of tartar reduced to powder. 
Indeed the purchaſer ought always 


to prefer the cryſtals; for the 


powder is often ſophiſticated with 
ſaline ſubſtances of another kind. 

Both the cryſtals and cream are 
brought to us from abroad; they 
are not different in quality from 
one another: and that good white 
tartar, unrefined, is not inferior to 
either of them. 


KALI TARTARISATUM ; 
formerly 
TARTARUM SOLUBILE., 
Tartariſed kali. 


Lond. 

Take of ; 
Prepared kali, one pound ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, three pounds ; 
Boiling diſtilled water, three gal- 

lons. 

To the kali, diſſolved in water, add 
gradually the cryſtals of tartar 
powdered; filter the liquor, 
when cold; and after due eva- 
poration ſet it by to cryſtalliſe. 
LIXIVA TARTARISATA ; 

vulgo 
TARTARUM SOLUBILE. 
Tartariſed lixiva. 
; dinb. 

Take of 

Purified fixt vegetable alkali, 
one pound; 
Water, fifteen pounds. 

The alkaline ſalt being diſſolved in 
the boiling water, add gradually 
the cryſtals of tartar powdered, 

Go | 
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ſo long as. any efferveſcence is 
raiſed, which will commonly 
ceafe before a third part of the 
cryſtals of tartar ſhall be con- 
ſumed; then ſtrain the liquor, 
when cold, through paper, and, 
after proper evaporation, ſet it 
by to cryſtalliſe, 
Common white tartar is perhaps 
referable for this operation to the 
cryſtals uſually met with. Its im- 
purities can here be no objection ; 
ſince it will be ſufficiently depurat- 
ed by the ſubſequent filtration. 
The preparation of this medi- 
cine by either of the above me- 
thods is very eaſy; though ſome 
chemiſts have rendered it futhci- 
ently troubleſome, by a nicety that 
is not at all wanted, They inſiſt 
upon hitting the very exact point 
of ſaturation betwixt the alkaline 
ſalt and the acid of the tartar ; and 
caution the operator to be ex- 
tremely careful, when he comes 
near this mark, leſt, by imprudent- 
ly adding too large a portion of ei- 
ther, he render the falt too acid, 
or too alkaline, If the liquor be 
ſuffered to cool a little before it is 
committed to the filter, and then 
properly exhaled and cryſtalliſed, 
no error of this kind can happen, 
though the ſaturation ſhould not 
be very exactly hit: for, fince 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly 
ſoluble even in boiling water, and 
when diſſolved therein, concrete 
again upon the liquor's growing 
cold; if any more of them has 
been employed than is taken up 


by the alkali, this tuperfluous quan- 


tity_ will be left upon the filter: 
and, on the other hand, if too 
much of the alkali has been made 
*uſe of, it will remain uncryſtal- 
lifed, The crvffallifation of this 
ſalt indeed cannot be effected 
without a good deal of trouble: 
it is therefore moſt convenient to 
let the acid ſalt prevail at firſt, to 


little before 


ern 
1 YO 


Part Ill 


by ſuffering the liquor to cool 
filtration, and the 
proceed to the total evaporation of h 
aqueous uid, which will leave he 
hind it the neutral ſalt required 
The moſt proper veſſel for th; 
purpoſe is a ſtone-ware one: iro 
diſcolours the falt. f 

Soluble tartar, in doſes of a {er 
ple, half a dram, or a dram, is 
nid cooling aperient : two or thre 
drams commonly looſen the belly ; an 
an Ounce proves pretty firongly fu 
gatiwe. Malouin fays it is egy 
in purgative virtue to the cathar 
ſalt of Glauber, It is an uſeſ 
addition to the purgatives of ü 
reſinous kind, as it promotes the 
operation, and at the ſame 
tends to correct their griping qu: 
ty. But it muſt never de giv 
conjunction avith any acid, ſuch. 
tamarinds, &c. for all acids « 
compound it; abſordiny its alk 
line falt, and precipitating the 
tar, 


NATRON TARTARISATU 


: formerly 
TARTARILISED NATROx. 


Lond. 


ſeparate the ſuperfluous quantity 


Take of 
Natron, twenty ounces; 
Cryſtals of tartar powdered, 
pounds; 
Diſtilled water boiling, 
pints. | 
Proceed as in making the kali 
tariſatum. ; 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſat 
orders this compoſition to be fo 
ed of ſoda and cream of tartar 
the ſame manner as the L. 
Tartarifata. | 
This is a fpecies of ſclube 
tar, made with the mineral 2 
or baſis of ſea-ſalt, called 10 
or 2 It cryſtalliſes far 
eaſily than the preceding te 
tion, and does not, like ! 
moiſt in the air. It is alle 
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bly V purgative, but is equal- 
_— ed by acids, It 1s 
ren from one ounce to one 
ounce and an half as a mild purga- 
tive. | 33 
The London Pharmacopeia di. 
rects rather more NATRON to be 
enployed than is neceſſary ; for if 
the cryſtals of tartar have not the 
ſuperabundant acid completely abſ- 
rated ſo as to be brought into 
a ſtate of tartariſed kali, a triple 
alt will be produced, Upon eva- 
porating the remaining liquor, the 
ſuperfluous natron may be reco- 
vered; and if we proceed in the 
evaporation afterwards, we may 
procure the tartariſed natron. 
SAL ESSENTIALE ACE- 
TOSEA. 
Eſential ſalt of ſorrel. 
Take any quantity of the expreſſed 
juice of the leaves of wood ſor- 
rel, let it boil gently that the 
fæculent matter may be ſeparat- 
ed; then ſtrain it till it be clear; 
and after this boil it on a mo- 


a ſyrup, Put it into long-necked 
glaſs veſſels, and place it in a 
coli (ituxtion, that it, may cry - 
ſallife. Let theſe cryſtals be 
Ulſolved in water; and again 
formed into purer ones. 

Mer the ſame manner, eſſential 
alts are obtained from all acid, 
auſtere, aſiringent, and bitteriſh 
fan's that comain but a ſinall 
quantity of oil. | 


erbs of a dry nature are to be 


moiſtened, in the bruifing, with 


alittle water, that the juice may 
e the more eaſily preſſed out. 
83 to make the ſubject 
5 5 Juice readily, it ſhould be 
| 4 1. and well bruiſed 
4 'v'e Mortar, before it is 
mitte to the preſs. The 
* remains in the bag, 
ning no inconfiderable 

'y vf ſaline matter, may be 


Van . a 
"*eouſly boiled in water, 
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derate fire to the conſiſtence of 
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and the decoction added to the ex- 
preſſed juice. The whole may be 
afterwards depurated together, ei- 
ther by the method before direct- 
ed, or by running the liquor ſeve- 
ral times through a linen cloth. 
In ſome caſes, the addition of a 
conſiderable portion of water is 
neceſſary; that the juice, thus di- 
luted, may part the more freely 
from its feculencics ; on the ſe- 
paration of which, the ſucceſs of 
the proceſs in great meaſure de- 
pends. == 

The evaporation ſhould be per- 
formed either in ſhallow glaſs ba- 
ſins, or in ſuch earthen ones as 
are of a compact cloſe texture; 
ſuch are thoſe uſually called ſtone- 
ware. The common earthen veſ- 
ſels are ſubje& to have their glaz- 
ing corroded, and are ſo extremely 
porous, as readily to imbibe and 
retain a good quantity of the liquor. 
Metallic veſſels are particularly apt 
to be corroded by theſe acid kinds 
of juices, 

Theſe juices are ſo viſcid, and 
abound ſo much with heterogene 
matter, of a quite different nature 
from any thing faline, that a pelli- 
cle, or pure ſaline incruſtation 
upon the ſurface, is in vain ex- 
peed, Boerhaave, therefore, and 
the more expert writers in phar- 
maceutical chemiſtry, with great 
judgment, direct the —_— 
of the ſuperfluous moiſture to 
continued until the matter has ac- 
quired the conſiſtence of cream. 
If it be now ſuffered to ſtand for 
an hour or two in a warm place, it- 
will, notwithſtanding the former 
depurations, depoſit a freſh ſedi- 
ment, from which it ſhould be 
warily decanted, before it is put 
into the veſſel in which it 1s de- 
ſigned w be cryſtalliſed. 

Some recommend an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, as preferable for 
this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the 


* 


ſmoothneſs of the latter being ſup- 


/ 
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poſed to hinder the ſalt from ſtick- 
ing thereto ; whilſt the juice, eafily 
inſinuating itſelf into the pores of 
the former, has a great advantage 
of ſhooting its ſaline ſpicula to the 
ſides. Others lightly incruſtate 
the ſides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they employ, with a certain 
mineral ſalt, which greatly diſpoſes 
the juice to cryſtalliſe, to which 
of itſelf it is very averſe : but 
this addition 1s, with regard to its 
medical virtue, quite different from 
the ſalt here intended. 

The liquor which remains after 

the cryſtallifation, may be de- 
purated by a gentle colature, and 
after due inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot 
again; when a further yield of 
cryſtals will be obtained. 
The proceſs for obtaining this 
falt is very tedious, inſomuch as 
ſcarce to be completed in lcfs 
than ſeven or eight months; and 
the quantity of falt which the 
qrfices afford, is extremely ſmall. 
Hence it is hardly ever made or 
expected in the ſhops. It may be 
ſomewhat ſooner ſeparated from 
the mucilaginous and other fæcu— 
lencies by clarification with whites 
of eggs, and by adding pure white 
clay. 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts 
have not been ſufficiently deter- 
mined from experience. Thus 
much, hewever, is certain, that 
they do not, as Fas been ſuppoſed, 
poi.eſs the virtues of the fubjects 
entire, excepting only the acids 
and ſweets. The others ſeem to 
be, almoſt all of them, nearly fi- 
milar, from whatever plant they 
were obtained. In watery extracts 
of wormuvood, carduus, chamomile, 
and many oiher vegetables, kept for 
ſome time in a ſoft ſtate, I have 
often obſerved fine ſaline eifloreſ- 
cences on the ſurface, which had 
all nearly the ſame taſte, ſomewhat 
of the nitrous kind. They are 
ſuppoied by ſome to be at bottom 


fire, and, being triturated with fixt 


mn 
/ | 


no more than an impu 

volatile nitre (that 1 2 
poſed of the nitrous acid and am- 
monia). Thoſe which were ex. 
amined by the chemiſts of the 
French academy, defflagrated in the 


alkalies, exhaled an urinous odour; 
plain marks of their containins 
thoſe two ingredients. i 
SACCHARUM LACTIS, 
Sugar of milk, 
Take whey of milk, prepared by 
rennet. Let it be boiled over 
a moderate fire to the conf. 
tence of a ſyrup, then put it in 
a cold place that the eryſtal 
may be formed. Let the fluid 
which remains be again manage 
ed in the ſame manner, and [et 
the cryſtals formed be waſhed 
with cold water, 
This preparation has been great 
ly celebrated in diſorders of f 
brenff, buc is far from anſwering 
what has been expected from it 
It has little ſweetneſs, and is dt 
ficult of ſolution in water, Aa 
line ſubſtance, much better deer) 
ing the name of ſugar, may be ob 
tained by evaporating new mils 
particularly that of the as, to dry 
neſs, digeſting the dry matter! 
water till the water has extract 
its ſoluble parts, and then inipila 
ing the filtered liquor. This pr 
paration is of great ſweetnel 
though neither white nor cry 
line: nor is it perhaps in the pl 
cryſtallifable parts of milk that 
medicinal virtues lie; and lite. 
pendence is put upon it a5 à Mc 
cine. 
FLORES BENZ Obs. 
Lond. : 
ACIDUM BENZOICUY; 
Edinb. 
ormerty | 
FLORES BENZOINE 
 fFloxgers of bent, 


Lond. 


Put one pound ot powdered 


- A 
* 
- 
. 
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zoine into an earthen pot placed 

in ſand; and, with a flow fre, 

ſublime the flowers into 2 coni- 
cal paper cap fitted to the pot. 

If the flowers have any yellow 
tinge, mix them with white 
clay, and ſublime again, 

Put any quantity of powdered 
henzoine into an earthern pot; 
under which, after adapting a 
large paper cap of a conical 
figure to the brim, place a flow 
fre that the flowers may ſub- 
lime. If the flowers be im- 
pregnated with tlie oil, let them 
be purified by ſolution in warm 
water, and cryſtalliſation. 
Y-nzoine, expoſed in a retort 

to a gentle fire, melts, and ſends 

up into the neck white, ſhining, 
cryſtalline flowers, which are fol- 
lored by an' oily ſubſtance, On 
raiſing the heat a little (a recipient 
being applied to the neck of the 
retort) a thin yellowiſh oil comes 

over, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor, and afterwards a thick buty- 
raceous ſubſtance ; this laſt, lique- 
| hed in boiling water, gives out to 
) it a conſiderable. quantity of ſa- 
| line matter (ſeparable by filtration 
and proper exhalation) which ap- 
pears in all reſpects fimilar to the 
flowers. . 

It appears therefore, that the 
hole quantity of flowers which 
benzoine is capable of yielding, 
cannot be obtained by the above 
proceſſes, ſince a conſiderable por- 
tion ariſes after the time of their 
being diſcontinued: that greateſt 
part of the flowers ariſes with a 
leis degree of heat than what is 
neceſſary to ele vate the oil: but 
that, if the operation be haſtily 
conducted, or if the fire be not ex- 
ceeling gentle, the oil will ariſe 
along with the flowers, and ren- 
der them foul. Hence, in the 


* 


ult to prepare them of the re- 
We whiteneſs and purity ; the 


% 
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Veh of trade, it is extremely diffi- 
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heat which becomes neceſſary, when 


large quantities of the benzoine 
are employed, being ſo great as to 
force over ſome of the oil along 
with them. * 

In order therefore to obtain 
theſe flowers in perfection, only a 
ſmall quantity of benzoine ſhould 
be put into the veſſel at a time; 
and, that this may not be any im- 
pediment of the requiſite diſpatch, 
a number of ſhallow, flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen diſhes may be em- 
ployed, each fitted with another 


veſlel inverted over it, or a paper 


cone. With theſe you may fill a 
ſand-furnace; having freſh dithes 
charged in readineſs to replace 
thoſe in the furnace, as ſoon as the 
proceſs ſhall appear finiſh#d in 
them: the reſiduum of the ben- 
zoine ſhould be ſcraped out of 
each of the veſſels, before a freſh 
parcel is put in. 

The paper cone has been long 
diſuſed by the chemiſts. Mavup 
of London, and ſeveral others, em- 
ployed glaſs retorts, for the firſt 
ſublimation, with the narrow parts 
of the tubes cut off, to which they 
Joined receivers, not luted, ſcrap- 


Ing out the flowers frequently from 


the necks of the retorts, and uſin 
a degree of heat ſufficient to keep 
the benzoine melted. For the. rec- 
tification they employed ſtone- 
ware bodies, with large glaſs blind- 
heads fitted to them without lut- 
ing. The impure flowers, after 
being wrapped up in bibulous pa- 
per, and maderately prefled, were 
reſublimed into the blind-heads, of 
a pearly whiteneſs. "Theſe flowers 
by ſome are conſidered as a pecu- 
liar acid, hence called acidum ben- 
zoicum. | 
Theſe flowers, when made in 
perfection, have an agreeable taſte 
and fragrant ſmell. They totally 
diſſolve in ſpirit of wine; and like- 
wiſe, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in 
water ; but ſeparate again from the 
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latter upon the liquor's growing 
cold, ſhooting into ſaline ſpicula, 
which unite together into irregu- 
lar maſſes. By the mediation of 
ſugar they remain ſuſpended in 
cold water, and thus form an ele- 
gant balſamic ſyrup. Some have 
held them in great eſteem, as pec- 
toral and ſudorific, in the doſe of 
half a ſcruple or more, But the 
preient practice rarely makes uſe 
of them, on account of the offen- 
five oil, with which, as uſually 
prepared, they are | tainted, and 
from which a freſh ſublimation 
from tobacco-pipe clay does not 
free them ſo effectually as might 
be wiſhed, The obſervations be- 
fore related point out a method of 
depurating them more pertectly, 
viz. by ſolution, filtration, and cry- 
ſtalliſation. | 
SAL SEDATIVUS. 
Salt of borax, called ſedative ſalt. 
Put eight ounces of powdered bo- 
rax into a wide-necked retort ; 
pour thereon three ounces of wa- 
ter; and then add three ounces 
of vitriolic acid. Place the re- 
tort in a proper furnace, adapt 
to it a receiver, and increaſe the 
fire till the veſſel becomes red 
hot. The ſedative ſalt will ariſe 
into the neck, in form of thin 
ſhining plates, which are to be 
ſwept out with a feather :. and a 
little Iiquor will paſs into the 
receizer. When the matter in 
the retort 15 grown cool, pour 
back upon it the diſtilled li- 
quor, and ſublime again. Re- 
peat this proceſs ſo long as the 
borax continues to yield any 


conſiderable quantity of faline / 


flowers. 
Or, | 
Diſſolve the borax in a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water, and add 
thereto the vitriolic acid. Eva- 
porate this mixture, till thin 
plates begin to appear upon the 
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obtained by all theſe ſublimations 


* 


ſurface ; then ſuffer the fire to 

decay, and let the veſſel ſtand 
unmoved, till plenty of cryſtals 

are formed; which are 10 he 

well rinſed with cold water, aud 

then dried for uſe, N 

In the preparation of this (alt by 
ſublimation, the fire muſt be ex. 
peditiouſly raiſed when the matter 
begins to grow dry, for it is only 
at this period that the ſalt ſub. 
limes, The ſublimed ſalt itſelf, in 
a perfectly dry ſtate, proves fixt in 
the fire. If moiſtened with water, 
and then expoſed to a {mart heat, 
part of it continues to rife, till 
the moiſture 1s wholly exhaled; 
after which, nothing more can be 
forced up by heat, till the ſalt is 
again moiſtened. Hence the uſe 
of returning the diſtilled liquor, 
and repeating the ſublimations, 
Lemery ſays, he found flowers con- 
tinue to riſe till the thirty-ſixth 
ſublimation ; and that the quantity 


amounted to half an ounce and 
thirty-five grains, from two ounces 
of borax. | | 
The part of the borax which 
does not ſublime, appears to be the 
ſame (when the common refnet 
borax of the ſhops is made vie of) 
with the alkaline ſalt of the fea fal. 
The ſedative ſalt, united with that 
alkali, recompoſes borax again. 
The extrication of the ſcdative fat 
from the borax happens on te 
ſame principle as that of the ma. 
rine acid from ſea ſalt, v. the vi. 
triolic acid uniting with the alkali 
and the reſiduum is in both cats 
the farne, viz. vitriolated natro! cf 


ola. The ſedative ſalt mY be en. 
y 0:hef 


tricated alſo from borax Þ 
acids, but moſt commodiou'? al 
effectually by the vitrionc. 

The = His by cryſtalliſation h 
leſs troubleſome than that b K 
limation; but the ſalt Pi 
nerally leſs white, and is aft . 
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co to retain a part of the vitrio- 
— natron, eſpecially if the eva- 
oration be too long protracted. 

The ſedative ſalt appears to the 
ſte a neutral ſalt ; but, examined 
with alkalies, has the properties of 
an acid, efferveſcing, uniting, and 
cryſtallifing wich them, and de- 
froying their alkaline quality. It 
lifolves both in water and in ſpirit 
of wine: though not very readily 
in either. As to its virtues, it is 
ſuppoſed to be a mild anodyne, 
whence its name), to calm the heat 
of the blood in burning fevers, to pre- 
vent or remove delirious ſymptoms, and 
allay /paſmodic aſfections, whether 
rt or hyſterical, At 
leaſt'for a time. The doſe is from 
two to eighteen grains, in any pro- 
per liquor, | 

SAL, ET OLEUM SUCCINI. 

Halt, and oil of amber. 
Lond. 

Take of amber, two pounds. 
Diſtil in a ſand-bath with a fire 

gradually increaſed. There will 

come over an acid liquor, an oil, 

and a ſalt impregnated with the 

oil. 


The oil, diſtilled again by itſelf, is 


ariſes; and a thicker part that 
remains behind, called balſam of 
amber. f 
The falt is to be boiled in the di- 
ſtilled ſpirit, or in common wa— 
ter, and ſet to cryſtalliſe; by 
theſe means it is freed from its 
adhering oil. The oftener this 
15 repeated, the purer it will be. 
| Edinb. 
Mix powdered white amber with 
an equal weight of clean ſand, 
and put them into a glaſs retort, 
of which the mixture may fill 
one half: then adapt a large re- 
3 _ diſtil in a ſand-fur- 
; With a fire gradually in- 
creaſed, At firſt a 9 Come 
1 come over, with ſome yel- 
o oil; then more yellow oil, 
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divided into a thinner oil which 


ry 
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along with ſalt; and afterwards, 
_— a reddiſh or black coloured 
oil. | 
When the diſtillation is finiſhed, 
empty the liquor out of the re- 
ceiver; and ſeparate the oil from 
the water: having collected to- 
gether the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides and neck of the retort, 
dry it by gentle preſſure be. 
tween the folds of ſome ſpongy 
er. | 
The oil may be ſeparated from the 
ſpirit by filtration; that it may 
be freed from the adhering oil; 
afterwards it may be purified by 
ſolution in warm water, and 
cryſtalliſation. 
SAL SUCCINI PURIFICA- 
TUM. 
Purified ſalt of amber. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Salt of amber, half a pound; 
Diſtilled water, one pint. 

Boil the ſalt in the diſtilled water, 
and ſet the ſolution aſide to cry ſ- 
talliſe. 

OLEUM SUCCINI RECTIFI- 

CATUM. 
Refified oil of amber, 
Lond. 
Take oil of amber. 
Diſtil three times, 
 Edinb. 

Let oil of amber, to which fix times 
the quantity of water 1s added, 
be diſtilled from a glaſs retort, 
until two thirds of the water 
ſhall have paſſed over into the 
receiver. Then let the rectified 
oil be ſeparated from the water, 
and kept in veſſels cloſely ſtop- 
ped. 

The acid liquor formerly called 
ſpirit, is a mere ſolution of a ſmall 

portion of the ſalt, and inert im- 


purities of the bitumen in phlegm. - 


In the diſtillation of amber, the 
fire muſt for ſome time be continu» 
ed gentle, ſcarce exceeding the de- 


gree at which water boils; till the 
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aqueous phlegm and thin oil have 


ariſen; after which it is to be 
ſlowly increaſed, If the fire were 
urged haſtily, the amber would 
ſwell up, and riſe in its whole ſub- 
ſtance into the receiver, without 


undergoing the required decompo- 


fition or ſeparation of its parts. 
When ſand or ſimilar intermedia 
are mixed with it, it 1s leſs ſubject 
to this rarefaction, and the fire 
may be raiſed ſomewhat more ex- 


peditiouſly ; though this little ad- 


vantage is perhaps more than coun- 


terbalanced. by the room which the 
ſand takes up in the retort. 

Our chemiſts generally leave the 
receiver unluted, that it may be oc- 
caſionally removed as the ſalt riſe; 


and concretes in the neck of the- 


retort, whence 1t 1s every now and 
then ſcraped out to prevent the oil 
from carrying it down into the re- 
ceiver. When a groſs thick oil be- 
gins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- 
pears, the diſtillation 1s ſtopt, though 
it might, perhaps, be continued 
longer to advantage. 

Mr. Porr informs us (in a curi— 
ous diſſertation on the ſalt of amber, 
publiſhed in the ninth volume of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin) that the Pruſ- 
ſian workmen, who prepare large 
quantities of the ſalt for exporta- 
tion, from cuttings and ſmall pieces 
of amber, perform the diſtillation 
without any intermedium, and in 
an open fire: that ſweeping out 
the ſalt from the neck of the retort 
being found too troubleſome, they 
ſuffer the oil to carry it down into 
the receiver, and afterwards ſepa- 
rate it by means of bibulous paper, 
which imbibes the oil, and leaves 
the falt dry; which paper is after- 
wards ſqueezed and diſtilled : that 
they continue the diſtillation till a!l 
that can be forced over has ariſen ; 
with care only to catch the laſt 
thick oil in a ſeparate receiver ; 
and that from this they extract a 
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conſiderable quantit 

derable y of falt 
ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſſel "7 
three or four freſh portions of hot 


water, and evaporating and 
lifing the filtered waters. 


Cryſtal. 


The ſalt, freed from as much of 


the oil as ſpongy paper will 


imbibe, 


retains ſo much as to appear of! 
dark brown colour. Mr. Pot: ſays 
19 


the method he has found to 


ſuccecd 


beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is, to dil. 
ſolve the ſalt in hot water, and put 


into the paper, through w 
ſolution 1s to be filtered, 


hich the 
a little 


cotton ſlightly moiſtened with oil 
of amber: this, he ſays, detains 
good deal of the oil of the ſalt, and 
the ſolution paſſes through the 
more pure. The liquor being ev. 
porated with a very gentle fire, a 
that of a water-bath, and et to 
ſhoot, the firſt cryſtals prove trau. 
parent, with a flight yellowiſh 
tinge ; but thoſe which follow are 


brown, oily, and bitter, 


and are 


thereiore to be further depurated 
rn the ſame manner. The whole 
quantity of cryſtals amounts to 2 
bout one-thirtieth of the weight ef 
the crude amber employed. by 


ſublimation from ſea fait, 


the falt 


is more perfectly and more expe. 
ditiouſly purified. Mr. Pott cb. 
jets to ſublimation, that a part oi 
the ſalt is decompoſed by ib 


coaly matter being left 


behind, 


even thongh the ſalt was previoul 
ly purified by cryſtalliſation. | 
may be preſumed, however, that 
this coal proceeds rather from the 


burning of ſoine remains 


of the 


oily matter, than from the decom- 
poſition of any part of the true 


ſalt. 


netrating, ſubaſtringent, ac 


PURE SALT OF AMBER has à fe. 


id taſte. 


It diſſolves, both in water _ 
rectified ſpirit ; though not . 
in either, and ſcarcely at all int 


latter without the aſſiſtance 


Of cold water in ſummcr, 


quires for its ſolution abon 


of hen. 
it f 
t twelr 


Chap. VIII. 


ty times its own weight; of boiling 
water only about twice its weight. 
Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to a heat 
a little greater than that of boiling 
water, it firſt melts, then :11es in a 
white fume, and concretes again 
in the upper part of the glaſs, into 
ene white flakes, leaving, unleſs it 
was perfectly pure, a little coaly 
matter behind. It efferveſces with 
alkalies both fixt and volatile, and 
forms with them neutral com- 
pounds, greatly reſembling thoſe 
compoſed of the ſame alkalies and 
vegetable acids. Mixed with acid 
liquors, it makes no ſenſible com- 
motion, Ground with fixt alka- 
line falts, it does not exhale any 
urinous odour, By theſe charac- 
ters, it is conceived, that ſalt may 
be readily diſtinguiſhed from all the 
other matters that have been mixed 
with or vended for it. With re- 
card to its virtue, it is accounted 
aperient, diuretic, and, on account 
of its retaining ſome portion of the 
oil, azti/l/yſkeric, Boerhaave gives 


Anomalous Salts. _ 


it the character of diureticorum et 
antihyſtericorum princeps. Its great 
price, however, has prevented its 


coming much into uſe ; and per- 


haps its real virtues are not equal 
to the opinion generally entertained 
of them. \ | 

The RECTIFIED OIL has a ſtrong 
bituminous ſmell, and a pungent, 
acrid taſte, Given in a doſe of ten 
or twelve drops, it leats, ſtimulates, 
and promotes the fluid ſecretions, It 
is chiefly celebrated in 4yferical 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations, Sometimes It is 
uſed externally, in liniments for 
weak or paralytic limbs, and rleuma- 


tic pains. This oil differs from all 


thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, 
and agrees with the mineral petro- 
lea, in not being ſoluble, either in 
its rectified or unrettified ſtate, by 
ſpirit of wine, fixt alkaline Iixivia, 
or volatile alkaline ſpirits ; the dil, 
afrer long digeſtion or agitation, 
ſeparating as freely as common oil 
does from water, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


FLORES SULPHURIS. 
Flowers of ſulphur. 
| UBLIME ſulphur in proper veſ- 
ſels; and reduce the flowers, 
that concrete, into powder, ei- 
ther in a wooden mill, or in a 
marble mortar with a wooden 
peſtle; 
or 
Put any quantity of yellow ſul- 
phur, groſsly powdered, into an 
earthen cucurbit placed in a 
ſand-· furnace; and, having fit- 
ted on a glaſs blind-head, or in- 


verted upon it another earthen | 


cucurbit, begin the ſublimation 
with a gentle heat, which may 
be afterwards increaſed. The 
flowers will riſe into the upper- 
moſt part of the veſſels, whence 
they are to be ſwept out, and 
carefully waſhed with very hot 
water, 
This proceſs is rarely attempted 
by the apothecaries, a large appa- 
ratus being neceſſary for perform- 
ing it to advantage. Thoſe who 
prepare the flowers of brimſtone in 
quantity, uſe for the ſubli sing 
veſſel, a laige iron pot, capable 
of holding two or three hundred 
weight. This communicates with 
an arched chamber, lined with 
glazed tiles, which ſerves for the 
recipient, | 
This preparation of ſulphur 
makes no change in its qualities; 
only ſeparating its impurities, and 
at the ſame time reducing it into a 
finer powder than it can eaſily be 
brought to by other means. At 
the bottom of the ſubliming yeſſel 
there remains a ponderous grey-co- 
loured mais, compoſed of ſand, 


earth, ſtony, and ſometimes metal. 
lic matters, with a ſmall portion of 
ſulphur that has eſcaped the ſub. 
liming heat. This is uſually 
broken in pieces, and vended in 
the ſhops under the name of spl. 
PHUR VIVUM, 


FLORES SULPHURIS LOT. 
Wafhed flowers of ſulphur, 
Lond. and Eli, 

Take of | 

Flowers of ſulphur, one pound; 

Diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boll them for ſome time. Then, 

pouring off this water, let ſome 
cold water be added, and tho- 
roughly waſh the flowers; after 
which they are to be dried for 
uſe. 

As the flowers of ſulphur zre 
generally ſublimed into very caps- 
cious rooms, which contain a large 
quantity of air, or in veſſels not 
perfectly cloſe ; ſome of thoſe thit 
ariſe at firſt, are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile 
acid vapour, which, mingling with 
the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a notabk 


degree of acidity. In ſuch cale 


the ablution here directed Is for the 
eneral uſe of the medicine abſo- 
ſutely neceſſary : for the flower, 


thus tainted with acid, ſometimes 


occaſion gripes, and may, in other 
reſpects, be productive of elfecis 
different from thoſe of K ſul- 
phur. Beſides, it is ſaid, that 
CRUDE SULPHUR is generally com 
bined with a portion of arlent6 
from which it is not always totally 
freed by ſublimation ; 45 the 4 
nic, in a low degree of heat, . 
often be ſublimed along with i. 


Chap. IX. 


roceſs, therefore, of boiling 


ny i of ſulphur in water, 


+ only waſhes off the adherent 
be acid, but deprives them 
alſo of any arſenic which might 
be poſſibly mixed with them in 
ſublimation. There are, however, 
ſome particular combinations, to 
which they are ſuppoſed to be bet- 
ter adapted when unwaſhed, as 
their union with mercury into 
æthiops mineral; and accordingly 
for that preparation the unwaſhed 
flowers are directed by the London 


college. 

OLEUM SULPHURAT UM. 
formerly 
BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Sulphurated oil. 

Lond. 


Boil lowers of ſulphur, fougounces; 
ſixteen ounces of oil olive, in a 
pot liahtly covered, until they 
are united, | 
PETROLEUM SULPHURA- 
TUM; 
formerly 
BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE, 
I made in the ſame manner. 
OLEUM SULPHURATUM. 
oulgo | 
BALSAMUM SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Sulphurated oil. 
Edinb. 
ake of 


Oil of olives, eight ounces; 
| Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce. 
bail them together, in a ſufficiently 
brge iron veſſel, over a gentle 
fire, keeping them continually 
ſirring, till they are united. 
nleed oil more readily diſſolves 
uphur than oil olive, and the pre- 
ration made with it is reckoned 
omewhat leſs diſagreeable. The 
eel they are boiled in ought to 
Capable of holding at leaſt three 
1 ” quantity of the ingredi- 


upon the ſulphur, which hap- 


Preparations of Sulphur. 
pens nearly at the point of ebulli- 


s ſoon as the oil begins to 
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tion, the mixture rarefies very 
much, ſo as, if not prudently re- 
moved from the fire, to run aver 
into the furnace; and, as the mat- 
ter is very ſuſceptible of flame, 
dangerous conſequences.may enſue, 
eſpecially if the quantity be large, 
The operator ought therefore to be 
upon his guard in the management 
of this proceſs. 

Theſe preparations are more con- 
veniently and ſafely made in a tall 
glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt 
an inch in diameter, than in the 
circulatory or cloſe veſſels in which 
they have commonly been directed 
to be prepared. For, when the 
ſulphur and oil begin to act ve- 
hemently upon each other, they 
not only rarefy into a large volume, 
but likewiſe throw out impetuouſly 
great quantities of an elaſtic vapour, 
which, if the veſſels be cloſed, or 
the orifices not ſufficient” to allow 
it a free exit, infallibly burſt them. 
Hoffman relates a very remarkable 
hiſtory of the effects of an acci- 
dent of this kind. In the veſſel 
before recommended, the proceſs 
may be completed without danger, 
in four or five hours, by duly ma- 
naging the fire; which ſhould be 
very gentle for ſome time, and af- 
terwards increaſed ſo as to make 
the oil juſt bubble or boil, in 
which ſtate it hould be kept till all 
the ſulphur appears to be taken 
up. | | 
Eſſential oils employed as men- 


ſtrua for ſulphur, undergo a great 


alteration from the degree of heat 
neceſſary for enabling them to diſ- 
ſolve the ſulphur; aud hence the 
balſams have not near ſo much of 
their flavour as might be expected. 
It ſhould therefore ſeem more eli- 
gible to add a proper quantity of 
the eſſential oil to the imple balk 


ſam; theſe readily incorporate by 


a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be 
now and then ſhaken. Sixteen 


parts of eſſential oil, and fix of 


1 
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the oleum ſulphuratum, compoſe 
a balſam more elegant than thoſe 
formerly preſcribed, as the tercbiu- 


thinate—aniſated balſam of ſulphur, 


&c.; which are now rejected; for 
theſe retain ſo much of the flavour 
of the oil, as is in ſome meaſure 
ſufficient to cover the taſte of the 
ſulphur, and render it ſupport- 
able. 

The balſams of ſulphur have 
been ftrongly recommended in 
coughs, conſumptions, and other diſor- 
ders of the breaſt and lungs. But 
the reputation which they have 
had, in theſe caſes, does not ap- 
pear to have been built upon any 
fair trial, or experience of their 
virtues. They are maniteſtly et, 


acrimonious, and irritating; and 


therefore ſhould be uſed with the 


utmoſt caution. They have tre- 

uently been found to injure the 
appetite, offend the flomach and oi/- 
cera, parch the body, and occaſion 
thirft and febrile Hats. The doſe 
of the ſimple balſam is from ten to 
forty drops: thoſe with effential 
oils are not given in above half 
theſe quantities. EXTERNALLY, 
they are employed for cleanſing and 
healing foul running ulcers. Boer- 
haave conjectures, that their uſe 
in theſe caſes gives occaſion to the 
virtues aſcribed to them when taken 


internally. 


KALI SULPHURATUM ; 
ormerly 
HEPAR SULPHURIS. 
Sulphurated Kali. 
| Lond, 
Take.of | 
Flowers of ſulphur, one ounce ; 
Prepared kali, five ounces. 
Melt the ſulphur with a flow fire, 
and then mix the falt, conſtantly 
ſtirring, until they unite into a 
red mals. | REPS 1 
It is much more convenient to 
melt the ſulphur firſt by itſelf, and 
add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, 
as here directed; than to grind 
them together, and afterwards en- 
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deavour to melt the 

former editions: for ripe; 1 
caſe, the mixture will not foy 10 

ficiently thin to be properly 7 * 
by ſtirring ; and the Calpbar ci 
takes fire, or ſublimes jn * J 
which probably has been the ar 
why 10 large a portion of it * 
been commonly directed. Even 1 
the preſent method a confiderable 
part of the ſulphur will be Jig. 
pated ; and if it were not, the he ; 
would not be of its due ik ] 
for one part of ſulphur requires * 
of the alkaline ſalt, to render | 
perfectly ſoluble in water, which 
this preparation ought to be, 

The kali ſulphuratum has a ſeti 
ſmell, and a nauſeous taſte. Soly. 
tions of it in water, made with ſu- 
gar into a ſyrup, have been recom- 
mended in the ſame intentions 2 
the ſulphurated oils above. men. 
tioned: our Pharmacopceias never- 
theleſs have deſervedly rejected this 
ſyrup, as common practice has al 
moſt done the balſams. The ful. 
phurated kali, digeſted in redtifed 
ſpirit of wine, imparts a rich gold 
colour, a warm, and ſomewhat 
aromatic taſte, and a peculiar, not 
ungrateful ſmell. A tincture of thy 
kind is kept in the ſhops, undertie 
name of another mineral, 

The /ulphurated kali has been by 
ſome ſtrongly recommended to pt 
vent the effects of mineral poiſons; 
ſolutions of thin water have been 
preſcribed in herpetic, and other 
cutaneous eruptions; It has been 
employed in large quantities i 
baths, by ſome phyſicians in dt 
pſora, and uſed by way of Jotioa 
in tinea capitis. 1 
SULPHUR PRACIPITATUY; 

ormerly 
LAC SULPHURD. 
Precipitated ſulphur 
Lond. 


Take of | 
Sulphurated kali, fix ounce” 


Diſtilled water, one pour w 
an half 3 4 


J 
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Diluted vitriolic acid, as much as 
is ſufficient. 3 
Poil the ſulphurated kali in diſtilled 
water till it is diſſolved. Filter 
the liquor through paper, and 
then add the diluted vitriolic acid. 

Waſh the precipitated powder 

with freſh portions of water, un- 

til it becomes inſipid. ; 

The method of preparing this 
Jac, as it is called, with ſulphu- 
rated kali, is the moſt expeditious, 
and leaſt troubleſome, provided 
the kali ſulphuratum be well made. 

This preparation is not ſo white 
4 that of the laſt Diſpenſatory, 
which was made by bolling the 
ſulphur with quick lime, aud pre- 
cipitating with vitriohc acid, but 
it is thought by ſome to be more 
purgative. It is Chiefly given as a 
mild purgative, and poſſeſſes the 
powers attributed to pure ſulphur. 
dee SULPHUR, Materia Medica. 

Pure lac ſulphuris is not differ- 
ent in quality from pure ſulphur 
itſelt; to which it is preferred, 
in unguents, &c. only on account 
of its colour. The whiteneſs does 
not proceed from the ſulphur's 
having loſt any of its parts in the 
operation, or from any new mat- 
ter ſuperadded: for, if common 
ſulphur be ground with alkaline 
ſalts, and ſet to ſublime, it ariſes 
& alike white colour, the whole 
quantity of alkali remaining un- 
Changed ; and, if the lac be melted 
with a gentle fire, it returns into 
yellow fulphur again, 

It may be obſerved, that the 
name lac /ulphuris, or milk of ſul- 
phur, applied among us to the pre- 
cipitate, is by the French writers 
confined to the white liquor before 
le precipitate has fallen from it. 

TINCTURA SULPHURIS 

VOLATILIS. 


Volatile ti Mm 
Take 3 linefure of ſulphur. 
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Flowers of ſulphur, fix ounces ; 
Sal ammoniac, one pound; 
Quicklime, a pound and a 

Ualf. 

Sprinkle ſome water on the lime, 
and when flakgd and fallen into 
powder, grind it firſt with the 
ſulphur, and afterwards with the 
ſal ammoniac, in ſmall quanti- 
ties at a time: then diſtil the 
mixture in a retort, with a fire 
gradually increaſed, The diſti 
led liquor 1s to be kept, in a 
bottle cloſe ſtopt, for uſe. 

This liquor has a ſtrong offen- 
ſive ſmell, ſomewhat ſimilar to that 


which ariſes in the precipitation of 


lac ſalphuris. The vapour in both 
caſes ſpreads to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance, changes filver or copper 
utenſils to a brown or blackiſh co- 
lour, and produces diſagreeable al- 
terations in many medicinal pre- 
parations, To this circumſtance 
therefore due regard ought to be 
had in the performance of that pro- 
ceſs, and in the keeping of this 
tincture. If a piece of paper, writ- 
ten upon with a ſaturated ſolution 
of lead in vegetable acids, and 
gently dried, be placed in the mid- 
dle of a quire of paper, or of a 
pretty thick book, and breught 
near the unſtopt orifice of the bot- 
tle containing the tincture, the va- 
pour will quickly reach it, and 
change the colourleſs writing to a 
legible black, | 
Hoffman has a great opinion of 
the virtues of this preparation, He 
ſays, a mixture of one part of the 
tincture with three parts of ſpirit of 
wine, in a doſe of thirty or forty 
drops, proves a moſt powerful dia- 
horetic; and that a liquor com- 
poſed of this and camphor, zates 
off the pain of the gout, by bathing 
the feet with it. This tincture 


may be a powerful medicine, but it 
is certainly a very unpleaſant one. - 
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MxTaLLiic PREPARATIONS. 


N former Pharmacopceias, there 
I have been introduced varions 

preparations of gold, which have 
deen extolled as cordials, diapho- 
retics, and powerful purgatives ; 
but with the beſt intent, they could 
not be adminiſtered, with ſafety, 
producing. in ſome febrile caſes, 
according to the account of Konts 
and Lunovicti, almoſt mortal di- 
arrhœas. 


But the experience of later times 


has ſufficiently ſhown, that thi; 
metal does not poſſeſs any valuable 
medical virtues ; for in its metal. 
lic form, however finely commi. 
nuted, it proves inactive; — hen 
ſatiated with acid, corraſtye; and 
in the intermediate ſtates, either 
inſignificant or unſafe ; preparations 
of this metal are therefore very 
judiciouſly thrown out of moſt mo- 
dern Diſpenſatories. 


f 


SECT. I. 


PREPARATIONS OF SILVER. 


ILVER is the moſt permanent 
in the fire of all the metals, after 
gold. It diſſolves in the pure ni— 
trous acid, into a colourleſs, tranſ- 
parent liquor, intenſely bitter and 
corroſive. This ſolution exſiccated 
furniſhes the ſhops with an uſeful 
cauſtic; which has likewiſe been 


taken internally in ſmall doſes, and 


mixed with other ſubſtances, as 
an hydragogue. It ſtains the ſkin 
black. 

ARGENTUM NITRATUM; 

formerly , 
CAUSTICUM LUNARE. 
Nitrated filver. 
Lond, 

Take of 

Silver, one ounce 

Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces, 

by meaſure. 


Let the ſilver be diſſolved in a glaſs 


veſſel, upon warm ſand: then 

gently increaſe the heat, until a 

dry maſs be left. Melt this in 3 

crucible, carefully avoiding tov 

much heat, and pour it into 

moulds of a convenient form. 

| Edinb. 

Take of 

Pureſt filver, flatted into plates, 

and cut in pieces, four 
Ounces : 

Dilute nitrous acid, eight ounces; 
Diſtilled water, fouf ounces. 
Let the filver be diſſolved in 1 
7 phial, by a gentle heat, and the 
ſolution evaporated to drynels. 
Put the maſs into a large cri 
ble, and place it in the fire; 
which muſt at firſt be gentle: 
augment it by degrees, until the 
maſs flow like oil: then * 
into iron pipes made for in 


* 


-” 
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purpoſe, previouſly heated and 
reaſed : and kept for uſe in a 

glaſs veſſel cloſe topped. _ 
Strong ſpjgit of nitre will diſ- 
ſolve ſomewhat more than half its 
weight of pure filver; and the 
weaker of the aquæ fortes com- 
monly diſtilled from calcined vi- 
triol and nitre, proportionably leſs, 
according to their quantity of pure 
nitrous acid. Sometimes this ſpirit 
contains a portion of the vitriolic 
or marine acids; which, however 
minute, renders it unfit for diſſolv- 
ing this metal, and ſhould there- 
fore be carefully ſeparated before 
the ſolution is attempted. The 
method which the refiners employ, 
for examining the purity of their 
aquatortis, and purifying it if ne- 
ceſſary, is, to let fall into it a few 
drops of a perfect ſolution of filver 
already made. If the liquor remain 
clear, and grow not in the leaſt tur- 
bid or whitith, it is fit for their uſe; 
otherwiſe, they add a ſmall quan- 
tity more of the ſolution, which 
immediately turns the whole of a 
milk- white colour: the mixture be- 
ing then ſuffered to reſt for ſome 
time, depotits a white ſediment; 
from which it is warily decanted, 
examined afreſh, and, if need be, 
further purified, by, a freſh addi- 

tion of the ſolution. : 
The filver, flatted into thin plates, 
as directed in the ſecond of the 
above proceſſes, needs not be cut 
in pieces: the ſolution will go on 
the more ſpeedily, if they be only 
turned round into ſpiral circumvo- 
lutions, ſo as to be couveniently 
>" mto the glaſs, with. care that 
the ſeveral ſurfaces do not touch 
one another, By this management, 
* greater extent of the face is ex- 
= to the action of the men- 
i than when the plates are 
N and laid above one 
wil — | ood dilate nitrous acid 
of 61. ve about half its weight 
ver, and it is not adviſable to 
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uſe a greater quantity of the men- 
ſtruum than is ſufficient for effects 
ing the ſolution; for all the ſur- 
plus muſt be evaporated in the ſub- 
ſequent fuſion, | 

The crucible ought to be large 
enough to hold five or ſix times the 
quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, fo 
as otherwiſe to be apt to run over. 
During this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpirted up, whoſe 
cauſticity is increaſed by their heat, 
and againſt which the operator 
ought therefore to be on his guard. 
The fire muſt be kept moderate till 
this.ebullition ceaſes, and till the 
matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that made it boil before: then 

quickly increaſe the fire till the 
matter flows thin at the bottom, 
like oil; on which it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould, 
without waiting till the fumes ceaſe 
to appear; for when this happens, 
the preparation proves not only too 
thick to run freely into the mould, 
but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is 
expected to be. 

In want of a proper iron mould, 
one may be formed of tempered 
tobacco-pipe clay, not too moiſt, 
by making in a lump of it, with a 
ſmooth ſtick firſt greaſed, as many 
holes as there is occaſion for: pour 
the liquid matter into theſe cavi- 
ties, and, when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each 
piece is to be wiped clean from the 
greaſe; and wrapt up in dry ſoft 
paper, not only to keep the air 
from acting upon them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corroding or 
diſcolouring the fingers in hand- 
ling. 

Fhis preparation is a ſtrong cauſ- 
tic, and frequently employed as 
ſuch, for conſuming warts, and other 


Ale/kly excreſcences, kerping - down fun- | 


ar e/b in wounds Or ulcers, and 
zmilir uſes. The free uſe of the 


argentum nitratum is recommended 
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highly in the cure of venereal chan- 


cres, particularly in their incipient 
ſtate; and effectually cures, by 


il 
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deſtroying the diſeaſed parts, 
which ſoon become clean, and 
heal quickly as ſores proceeding 
from any other cauſe, and the ſame 
magnitude, uſually do. It is rarely 
applied where a deep eſchar is re- 
quired, as in the laying open of 
impoſtumations and tumours ; for 
the quantity neceſſary for theſe 
purpoſes, liquefying by the moi- 
ſture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond 
the limits In which it is intended 
to operate. | | 
PILULA LUNARES. 
The lunar pills. 
Diſſolve pure ſilver in dilute ni- 
trous acid, as in the foregoing 
proceſs, and, after due evapora- 
tion, ſet the liquor to cryſtalliſe. 
Let the cryſtals be again diſſolved 
in common water, and mingled 
with a ſolution of equal their 
weight of nitre. Evaporate this 
mixture to dryneſs, and continue 
the exſiccation with a gentle 
heat, keeping the matter conſtant- 
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ly ſtirring, till no more fumesariſe 

Here it is neceſſary to continue 
the fire till the fumes entirely ceaſe 
as more of the acid is required 8 
be diſſipated, than in the preceding 
proceſs. The preparation is, ne. 
vertheleſs, in taſte very tharp, in- 
tenſely bitter and nauſeous; az. 
plied to ulcers, it afts'as a can ſiie 
but much milder than the forego- 
ing. Boo RHAAVE, Boyrr, and 
others, greatly commend it 1 hys 
dropic caſes. The former aſſures us, 
that two grains of it made into a 
pill, with crumb of bread and 7 
little ſugar, and taken on an empty 
ſtomach (ſome warm water, ſweet. 
enced with honey, being drunk im- 
mediately after), urge gcully wiſb. 


o, griping, and bring away a lar 


quaritity of water, almaſi without the 
patient's percerging it: that it bills 
evorms, and cures many inveterate ul 
cerous diſorders, He nevertheiel 
cautions againſt uſing it too freely, 
or in too large a doſe ; and ob- 
ſerves, that it always proves cor- 
roſive and weakening, eſpecially to 
the ſtomach. 


PREPARATIONS OF IRON. 


RON calcines by fire the moſt 
eaſily, and melts the moſt dif- 
ficultly of all the metals. Sulphur 


promotes its fuſion, and changes it 
into a ſubſtance not greatly diſh- 


milar-to a combination of the me- 


tal with vitriolic acid. All acids 
diſſolve this metal; even the air 


corrodes it into a ruſt or calx. 
Irqn, in its metallic form, or 


# lightly calcined, or combined with 


the fibres. 


vegetable or with mineral acids 
acts in the human body in the 
ſame manner (but with different 
degrees of power) by conſtringing 
In all theſe ſtates, it 
promotes or reſtrains ſecretions, where 
the deficiency or excels proceeds 
from a laxity and debility of the 


veſſels; and, in general, raiſes the 
pulſe, and 


uickens the circulation. 
The calces ſeem to be the le 
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arations; the crude me- 
e eomminuted, is more 
"(1y ſoluble in the animal fluids, 
and, if aceſcent juices be lodged 
in the primæ VIZ, ſoon manifeſts 
its operation by nidorous eructa- 
tions, and the black colour of the 
vine feces; if previouſly com- 
bined with ſaline bodies, it ſcarce 
wer fails of taking effect. 

As the calces of iron are ſcarcely 
ioluble in acids, it has been con- 
cluded that they are not ſoluble in 
the human body, and that there- 
fore they are to be looked upon no 
atherwiſe than as a mere inactive 
eth. But, admitting tlie abſolute 
indiſſolubility of iron while it eon- 
inues a calx, it muſt be obſerved, 
hat the calces of this metal are re- 
markably eaſy of revival into their 
metallic ſtate. M. Baume” relates, 
hat calx of iron, digeſted for an 
our or two in oil olive, reſumes 
5 perfect metallic nature, ſo as to 
e attracted by the magnet, and to- 
ally ſoluble in acids; whence he 
lers, that a like revival of the 
etal happens in the human body. 
is matter of common obferva- 
on, that calces of iron tinge the 
Krements black, a ſure mark of 
jeir taking effect: though their 
ect appears to be feither ſo 
jeedy nor ſo great as that of iron 
lome other forms. 


HALYBIS RUBIGO PRA- 
PARATA, 

Ry ft of keel prepared. 

Lond. 

poſe filings of ſteel to the air, 
requently moiſtening them with 
Vater, until they are corroded ; 
ben grind them in a mortar, and, 
pouring on diſtilled water, wafh 
ver the more ſubtile powder. 
de remainder is to be expoſed 
ay to the air, and n 
af firſt, then triturated and 
ed again: then let the pow- 
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der thus waſhed over ſubſide, 
and evaporate it to drynefs. 

MARTIS LIMATURA PRE. 

; PARATA. - 

Filings of iron prepared. 
1 2 8 

Let filings of iron, firſt cleanſed 
by the magnet, be moiſtened 
often with water, that they may 
turn to ruſt, which is to be 
ground into an impalpable pow- 


der. 
FERRI SQUAMA PURIFI- 
CAT ( 
Iron ſcales purified. 
Edinb. 


Let the ſcales of iron, found at the 
anvils of ſmiths, be purified by 
the application of a magnet; 
for the magnet will only attract 
the ſmaller pure ſcales, leaving 
the larger ones which are leis 
pure; 

The cleanſing of iron filings 
by means of a magnet is very tedi- 
ous, and does not anſwer ſo well as 
might be expected; for if they be 
ruſty, they will not be attracted 
by it, or not ſufficiently : nor will 
they, by theſe means, be entirely 
freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſlances which may ad- 
here to them. It appears from the 
experiments of HENKEL (Pyrito- - 
log. cap. wom eiſem im Ric) that if 
iron be mixed by fuſion with even 
its own weiglit of any of the other 
metals, regulus of antimony alone 
excepted, the compound wiil be 
vigorouſly attracted by the load- 
ſtone. The ruſt of iron is to be 
procured at a moderate rate from 
the dealers In iron, free from any 
impurities, except ſuch as may be 
waſhed off by water. 

The ruſt of iron is preferable as 
a medicine to the calces or croci 
made by a ſtrong fire. Horreman 
relates, that he has frequently given 
it with remarkable ſuccels, u ob. 

ftinate chlorotic caſes, accompanied 
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evith exceſſive headachs, and other 
violent ſymptoms and that he uſu- 


ally joined with it piarpinella, arum 


root, and /alt of tartar, with a /itile 
cinnamon and ſugar, The doſe is 
from four or five grains to twenty 
or thirty: ſome have gone as far 
as adram; but all the preparations 
of this metal anſwer beſt in ſmall 
doſes, which ſhould rather be often 
repeated than enlarged. 
MARS SACCHARATUS, 
Candied fleet. 
Edinb, 

A ſolution of two parts of ſugar 
in water, boiled to the conſiſtence 
of a candy, is gradually added to 
one part of purified iron filings, 

in a veſſel hung over a very gen- 


tle fire, conſtantly ſhaken, that 
the filiags may be cruſted over. 
Starch is previ- 


with the ſugar. 

ouſly added, in the proportion 

of one dram to a pound, to pre- 
vent their running into lumps. 

This is a very agreeable prepara- 
tion of ſteel; but has hitherto been 
made only by the confectioners. 
It is a convenient medicine for 
children, as from its ſweetneſs they 
take it very readily; and, it may be 
given to the quantity of halt a 
dram, in caſes in which chalybcate 
medicines are proper. 

ATTHIOF PS MARTIALIS, 
Martial thios. 
Take of 
Ruſt of iron, any quantity; 
Oil of olives, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make it into a paſte ; 
Let this be diſtilled in a retort, by 

a ſtrong fire, to dryneſs: keep 

the reſiduum, reduced to a fine 

powder, in a cloſe veſſcl. 

This proceſs is much leſs tedious 
than that given in the former Phar- 
macopœia, and leſs troubleſome 
alſo - beſides, it is ſuppoſed to give 
nearly the fame reſult. It has been 
recommended on the ſuppoſition 
that the ircn is here obtained in 2 
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very ſubtile ſtate, but not in 
ral ſuppoſed to have any 71 


ſuperior to the common chat. 
beates. 5 


MARS SULPHURATUS 
Sulphurated iron. : 
Mix filings of iron with twice their 
weight of powdered ſulphur, and 
as much water as is ſufficient to 
make them into a paſte ; which 
on ſanding at reſt for fix hours, 
will ſwell up. The matter is 
then to be pulveriſed, put by de. 
grees into a hot crucible to de. 
Hagrate, and kept continually 
ſtirring with an iron ſpatula till i 
falls into a deep black powder. 
If the quantity of this mixture 
be conſiderable, and ſtrongly preſſed 
down, it will not only ſwell on 
ſtanding for ſome hours, but will 
heave up very weighty obſtacles, 
and burſt out into flame, 


CROCUS MARTIS APF- 
RIENS, 
Opening crocus of iren, 
This is made by keeping the fer. 
going preparation longer ove 
the fire, till it aſſumes a red co 
lour. 


CROCUS MARTIS ASTRIN- 
GENS. 
Aſtringent crocus of iron. 
Edinb. ; 
This is made from the open 
crocus of iron, by reverberati 
it for a long time in the moſt ex 
treme degree of heat. | 
Theſe preparations may dike 
ſomewhat from one another 1 
tue; though the difference 15 not 0 
ſuch a kind as the titles they ar 
been uſually diſtinguiſhed by im 
port. All the preparatio1s an * 
act by an aſtringent quality; 4h 
above, denominated %, 
ſeems to have the leaſt elech, 
that way. They me; be pute 
form of bolus, electary, & r* 
from fix grains to a ICIuwpe: 
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erly, they were not unfre. 
= 1 4 preſent they are 
Jo ſeldom called for, that they have 
deen rejected both by the London 
ind Edinburgh colleges. 
FERRUM ARTARISATUM, 
Tartariſed iron. 
Lond. 


Take of | 

Filings of iron, one pound ; 

Powdered cryſtals of tartar, two 
pounds; 


2 thick paſte, and expoſe them 
to the air, in a wide glaſs veſſel, 
for eight days: dry it in a ſand 
bath, and then rub it into a very 
fine powder. 

In the former Diſpenſatory, there 
ere two preparations—Mars so- 
vyiLts, and Mars $SOLUBILIS 
\RTARISATUS ;— but that offered 
re has all the uſe of them, and 
more eaſily prepared; indeed, it 
conſidered a very elegant and 
{ful preparation of ſteel, and will 
many caſes take effect after 
ay other of the chalybeates 
we failed; the ſalt here joined 
ndering the metal ſufficiently ſo- 
lle in the animal fluids. It may be 
en either in a liquid form, or in 
a of a bolus, &c. in doſes of four 
we grains, or half a ſcruple. 
ERRUM VITRIOLATUM 
USTUM. 


hulgo 
0LCOTHAR VITRIOLI. 
Vitriolated iron calcined. 
Edinb. 
exſiccated vitriol of iron be 
oled to a very ſtrong heat, 


itil it has 
a ver - 
1 y red appear 


RRUM AMMONIACALE. 
Lond, 
AMMONIATUM. 
_ {Eadinb; 
Formerly - 
ORES MARTIALES, and 
ENS VENERIS. 


Preparations of Tron. 


Mix them with diſtilled water, into 
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Ammoniacal iron. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Iron filings, one pound 
Sal ammoniac, two pounds 
Mix, and ſublime—rub together 
what remains at the bottom of 
the veſſel with the ſublimed mat- 
ter, and again ſublime. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 

Vitriolated iron, burnt, waſhed, 

and again exſiccated, 

Sal ammoniac,—of each equal 

weights; 
Let them be well mixed and ſub- 
limed. 

The reſults of theſe proceſſes, 
though different in their mode of 
preparation, are ultimately the 
ſame. 

The ſucceſs of this proceſs de · 
pends principally upon the fire's 
being haſtily raiſed; that the fal 
ammoniac may not ſublime before 
the heat is become ſtrong enough to 
enable it to carry up a ſufficient 
quantity of the iron. Hence glaſs 
veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen 
or iron ones; for when the former 
are made uſe of, the fire cannot be 
raiſed quick enough, without en- 
dangering the breaking of. them. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is an 
iron pot: to which may be luted 
an inverted earthen jar, having a 
ſmall hole in its bottom, to tuf- 
fer the elaſtic vapours, which ariſe 
during the operation, to eſcape. It 
is of advantage to thoroughly mix 


the ingredients together, moiſten 


them with a little water, and then 
gently dry them; and to repeat the 
pulveriſation, humectation, and ex- 
ſiccation, two or three times, or 
oftener. If this method be follow- 
ed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to three times the quantity 
of the iron, or further; and a ſin- 
gle W ee will often be ſufit. 
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cient to raiſe flowers of a very deep 
orange colour. 

This preparation is ſuppoſed to 
be highly apericut and attenuating; 
though no otherwiſe ſo than the 
reſt of the chalybeates, or at moſt, 
only by virtue of the ſaline matter 
joined to the iron. It has been 
found of ſervice in hyfterical and 
hypochougriacal caſes, and in diflem- 
pers proceeding 


It may be conveniently taken in 


the form of a bolus, from two or 


three grains to ten. It is nauſeous 


in a liquid form (unleſs in ſpiri- 
tuous tincture), and occaſions pills 
to ſwell and crumble, except fuch 


as are made of the gums, 
LIXIVIUM ARTIS. 
Ley of iron. 
Lond, 


Let the matter, which remains af- 
ter the ſublimation of the ammo- 
niated iron, be ſet by in a moiſt 

It will run into a liquor, 


place. 
which 1s to be kept for uſe. 


'This liquor ſeems greatly to re- 
ſemble a ſaturated ſolution of iron 
made in ſpirit of ſalt. Its taſte is 
highly aftringent, and ſomewhat 
ſweetiſh. It may be given in doſes 
of a drop or two in any convenient 
vehicle, for the ſame intentions as 


the other chalybeates. 
FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 
L. E. 
formerly 
SAL MARTIS, 
Lond. 
SAL CHALYBIS, 
# dinb. 
Vitriolated iron. 
Take of 
Iron filings, 


Vittiolic acid, each, by weight, 


eight ounces; 8 
Diſtilled water, three pints; 


Mix them in a glaſs veſſel; and, 
after the ebullition ceaſes, let the 
wixture ſtand for tome time up- 


from a laxity and 


' eveakneſs of the ſolids, as the rickets. 


or it may be 
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on hot ſand: then 
filter the liquor through 


and, after proper exhalation, ſet 


pour off and 
paper; 


it by to cryſtalliſe. 


Edinb. 
Take of 

Filings of iron, ſix ounces; 

Vitriolic acid, eight ounces; 

Ms two pounds and an 

g 5 

The proceſs is the ſame as the 

former. 
During the diſſolution of the 
iron, a ſtrong ſulphureous vapour 
ariſes, which, on the approach of 
flame, catches fire, and explodes 
ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſſe. 
To this particular, therefore, the 
operator ought to have due regard, 
This vapour is alſo noxious t 
animal life: it is the inflammabl 
air of Dr. PNIESTL EV. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the 
trouble of preparing this alt ac 
cording to the directions uſt gir 
en: but in its ſtead ſubſtitut 
common green vitriol, purified þ 
ſolution in water, filtration, and 
cryſtalliſation. The only difterenc 
betwixt the two is, that the com 
mon vitriol contains ſomesbe 
more metal in proportion to! 
acid; and hence in keeping, 
green colour is much ſooner « 
baſed by a ruſty browniſh ca 
The ſuperfluous quantity of met 
may be eafily ſeparated, by ſuſtet 
ing the ſolution of the vitro 
ſtand for ſome time in a cold plac 
when a browniſh yellow och 
ſediment will fall to the botten 
perfectly difſolve 
and kept ſuſpended, by 3 fuita 
addition of vitriolic acid. If i 
vitriol be ſuſpected to contain” 
cupreous matter (which it does 
appear that the common „ 
vitriol ever does, though almo | 
the foreign vitriols do), the 1 
tion of fome bright iron wie. 
the ſolution will both dico“ 


& * 
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ly ſeparate that metal: for 
— dei the copper to diſſolve 
1 proportionable quantity of the 
ron; and the copper, in its ſepa- 
ration from the acid, adheres to the 
undiſſolved iron, and forms a ſkin 
of 2 true copper colour upon its 
ſurface, Even Aa vitriol of pure 
copper may, on this principle, be 
converted into a pure vitriol of 


"But though the vitriolic acid ap- 
pears, in this operation, to have ſo 
much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it 
totally rejects the latter upon pre- 
ſenting the former for it to act 
upon; the operator may, neverthe- 
Jeſs, give a dangerous impregnation 
pf copper to the pureſt and moſt 
ſaturated ſolution of iron in the 
itriolic acid, by the uſe of copper 
refſels, If the martial ſolytion be 
oiled in a copper veflel, it never 
ails to diſſolve a part of the cop- 
der, diſtinguiſhable by its giving 
cupreous ſtain to a piece of bright 
on immerſed in it. By the addi- 
jon of the iron, the copper is ſe- 
jarated; by boiling it again with- 
ut iron, more of the copper is dif- 
dlved, And this may in like man- 
ter be ſeparated by adding more 


on. 
The ſalt of ſteel is one of the 


Preparations of Copper. 


5 


moſt efficacious preparations of this 
metal; and not unfrequently made 
uſe of, in cacke&ic and chlorotic 


caſes, for exciting the uterine purga - 


tions, flrengthening the tone of - the 
viſcera, and deftroying worms. It 
may be conveniently taken in a 
liquid form, largely diluted with 
aqueous fluids, BoERHAAVRE directs 
it to be diſſolved in an hundred 
times its quantity of water, and 
the ſolution to be taken in the doſe 
of twelve ounces, on an empty 
ſtomach, walking gently after it. 
Thus managed, he ſays, it opens 
the body, purges, proves diuretic, kills 
and expels worms, tinges the excre- 
ments black, or forms them into 4 
matter like clay, firengthens the fibres, 
and thus cures many different dif+ 
tempers. The quantity of vitriol in 
the above doſe of the ſolution is 
fifty-ſeven grains and a half: but 
in common practice, ſuch. large 
doſes of this chaly beate are never 
ventured on. Four or five grains, 
and in many caſes half a grain, 
are ſufficient, for the intentions 
in which chalybeate medicines are 
given, Very dilute ſolutions, as 


that of a grain of the ſalt in a pint 


of water, may be uſed as ſuccedanea 
to the natural chalybeate waters, 
and will in many cafes produce 


ſimilar effects. 


OPPER is leſs eaſy of ſolution 
than on; and, in its metal- 
+ ſtate, does not appear to be 
fed on by the animal fluids, or to 
"© any conſiderable effect in the 


SECT. IV. 


PREPARATIONS oF CopPER. 


body, Diſſolved, it proves exter- 

nally an e/charotic ; internally, a 

violent purgative and emetic. Acids 

of every kind diſſolve it, and like- 

wiſe volatile alkalies. With the 
H h 3 ' 
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vegetable and marine acids, it forms 
a green ſolution, - withi the vitriolic 
acid, and volatile altalies, a blue. 


CUPRUM AMMONIACUNM. 


Ammoniacal copper. 


Edinb, 
Take of the | 
Pureſt vitriolated copper, two 
parts; | f 
Prepared ammonia, three parts. 
Rub them well together in a glaſs 
mortar, until, alt efferveſcence 
being over, they unite into a 
violet- coloured maſs, which, roll- 
ed up in bibulous paper, muſt 
firſt be laid on a chalk ſtone, 
after dried with a moderate heat, 
and kept in a veſſel well ſtopped. 
AQUA CUPRI AMMONIATI, 
Lond. 
AQUA ARUCUGINIS AMMO- 
NIATZE. 
Edinb. 
Tater of ammoniated copper. 
ond, 


* | verdigris. 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Sal ammoniac, one dram ; 
Lime water, one pivt. 
Let them ſtand together ina copper 
veſſel until the ammoniac is ſa- 
turated with the copper. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Freſli- made lime water, eight 
ounces; 


Sal ammoniac, two ſcruples; 

Verdigris powdered, four grains. 
Mix and ſtrain after twenty-four 

hours. For the medical virtues 


of theſe, fee Copkuu, Materia 
Medica, 


TINCTURA VENERIS Vo- 


LATILIS. 
Volatile tincture of copper, 
Take of | 


Copper fitings, one dram ; 


Part Ill 


Spirit of ſal ammonia 
drams. 

Let them ſtand together in 3 
veſſel, frequently faking ic oh 
til the liquor is tinged of ; 
tiful violet colour. 
This tincture or ſolution gf 

copper has been given internal. 

in the doſe of a few drops, 3 2 

diuretic. Boerhave directs at 6:4 

three drops to be taken in a mory. 

ing faſting, with a glaſs of mead, 
and this doſe to be daily doubled 
till it comes to twenty-four drops; 
which laſt quantity is to be couti. 
nued for ſome days, He ſays, that 
by theſe means, he cured an hydig. 
pic perſon labouring under 2 con. 
firmed aſcites; and that the medi- 
cine procured ſurpriſing diſcharors 

of urine; that nevertheleſs, 0 

trying it in another caſe of the 

ſame kind, it did not anſwer, de 
the article Curry. 

AQUA CUPRI VITRIOLATI 

COMPOSITA; 
wHulgo 
AQUA STYPTICA. 


Compound Water of vitriolated cer 
Ediub. 
Take 


Vitriolated copper, 
Alum, —of each three ounces; 
Water, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, one ounce and 
half. 
Boil the ſalts in the water that tif 
may be diſſolved, afterwards at 
the acid to the liquor flere 
through paper. | 
This is — upon the ſiyp! 
recommended by SYDES!= 
ſtopping bleeding at the 19%; 7 
other external hxmorriagess 
this purpoſe cloths or dofiils ae 
be dipt in the liquor, and apple 
to the part. 


e, twelve 


a beau. 
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SECT. V. 


PREPARATIONS OF LEAD. 


KAD readily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder : which, if the flame be 
reverberated on it, becomes at firſt 
rellow, then red, and at length 
melts into a vitreous maſs, This 
metal diſſolves eaſily in the nitrous 
acid, difticuitly in the vitriolic, and 
in ſmall quantity in the vegetable 
acids; it is alſo ſoluble in expreſſed 
oil, eſpecially when calcined. f 
Lead, and its calces, whilſt un- 
didolved, have no conſiderable ef- 
fects as medicines. Diſſolved in 
oils, they are ſuppoſed to be (when 
externally applied) anti-inflamma- 
tory aud deticcative, Combined 
wh vegetable acids, they are no- 
ably fo; and, taken internally, 
prove a powerful but dangerous 
liyntic, 
Burnt lead. 
Melt lead with a gentle fire, and 
Keep it continually ſtirring, with 
an 1r0n ſpatula, tilLit. change into 
powder, 
MINIUTDTL. 
Red lead. 
any quantity of lead be melted 
I an unglazed earthen veſſel, and 
kept tirriog with an iron ſpatula, 
ih it fall into a powder, at firlk 
blackiſh, afterwards yellow, and 
length of a deep red colour, in 
lch laſt ſtate it is called u- 
n; taking care not to raiſe 
ie re fo high as to run the calx 
mo a vitreous maſs. 
C Wl Spore of red lead is ſo 
* * tedious, as ſcarce 
2 _ by the apothe- 
Paas 2 ; nor indeed is this 
veny expected to be made 


7 cht ö | — © . 
mz the preparation of it being 


a diſtinct branch of buſineſs. The 
makers melt large quantities of lead 
at once, upon the bottom of a re- 
verberatory furnace built for this 
purpoſe, and ſo contrived, that the 
flame acts upon a large ſurface of 
the metal, which is continually 
changed by the means of iran 
rakes drawn backwards and for- 
wards, till the fluidity of the lead 


be deſtroyed; after which, the calx 


is only now and then turned, By 
barely ſtirring the calx, as before 
directed, in a veſſel over the fire, it 
acquires no redneſs; the reverbe- 
ration of flame upon the ſurface 
being abſolutely neceſſary for this. 
effect. It is ſaid, that twenty 
pounds of lead gain, in this pro- 
ceſs, five pounds; and that the caix, 
being reduced into lead again, is 
found one pound leſs than the ori- 
ginal weight of the metal. 

Theſe calces are employed iu ex- 
ternal applications, {or ting in- 


flammations, cleanſing and healing 


ulcers, and the like, Theif effects, 
however, are not very confiderable; 
nor are they periips of much fur- 
ther real uſe, than as they give con- 
ſiſtence to the plaiter, unguent, &. 
CERUSSA. *\ 
Cerrſe, or white lead. 
Put ſome vinegar into the bottom 
of an earthen veſſel, and ſuſpend 
over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that 
the vapour which ariſes ſrom the 
acid, may circulate about the 
plates. Set the containing veſſel 
in the heat of horſe-dung, ior 
three weeks. If, at the end of 
this time, the plates be not totally 
calcined, ſcrape off the white 
powder, and. expoſe them again 
Hh 4 5 
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to the ſteam of vinegar, till all 

the lead be thus corroded into 

powder. 

The making of white lead alſo 
is become a trade by itſelf, and 
confined to a few perſons, who have 
large conveniencies for this pur- 
poſe. The general method which 
they follow, is nearly the ſame with 
that before deſcribed. See the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, No. 137. 

In this preparation, the lead is 
' ſo far opened by the acid, as to 
diſcover, when taken internally, 

the malignant quality of the metal; 
and to prove externally, when 
ſprinkled on running ſores or ul- 
cers, maderately cooling, drying, and 
aftrietive. | | 
"AQUA LITHARGYRI ACE- 
r 

ater of acetated [itharge. 

Lond, 
Take of 
Litharge, two pounds and four 
Ounces ; 

Diſtilled vinegar, one gallon, 
Mix and boil to fix pints, conſtantly 

ſtirring the liquor. Set it aſide 

until the feculencies have ſub— 
ſided, and then ſtrain. 
AQUA LITHARGYRI AC E- 
TATA COMPOSITA. 


Compound Water of acetated liiharge. 


Lend. 
Take of 
Water of acetated litharge, two 
drams by weight; a 
Diſtilled water, two pints; 
Proof ſpirit of wine, two drams 
by meaſure. | 
Mix the Tpirit of wine with the 
water of acetated litharge, and 
then add the diſtilled water. 
' CERUSSA ACETATA. 
Lond. and Edinb. 
„ 
SACCHARUM SATURNI. 
Acetated ceruſe. 
Take of 
Ceruſe, one pound; 


PREPARATIONS. 


Van half, , tele at 
Boil the ceruſe with diſtilled vine. 
gar, until the vinegar beco 
ſufficiently ſaturated, then fler 
the vinegar through paper a 2 

> „ and 
after due evaporation, ſet it tc 
cry ſtalliſe. 
Edinb. 

Put any quantity of ceruſe into: 
cucurbit, and pour thereon ten 
times the quantity of diſtillec 
vinegar. Digeſt them togethe 
for ſome days in a ſand- heat, til 
the vinegar has acquired a ſweet 
iſh taſte, when it is to be ſuffered 
to ſettle, and then poured of 
Add freſh. vinegar to the re 
mainder, and repeat this proceſs 
fill the menſtruum no longer ex 
tracts any ſweet taſte, Let all 
the impregnated liquors reſt fo 
ſome time: and, after they have 
been poured from the fæcts, eva 
porate them in a glaſs veſſel, tc 
the conſiſtence of thin honey 

. ſo that, upon being ſet in a cool 
place, the ſugar may ſhoot intc 
cry ſtals, which are afterwards tc 
be dried in the ſhade. Exhale 
the remaining liquor to a pell) 
cle, ſet it again in the cold, and 
more cryſtals will ſhoot. Repeat 
this operation till nq cryſtals ca 
be any longer obtained. 
Ceruſe (eſpecially that ſort called 

flake lead, which is not, like the 

others, ſubject to adulteration) 18 

much preferable either to minium 

or litharge, for making the ſug; 
of lead; becauſe the corroſion, 
which it has already undergone 
from the ſteam of vinegar, diſpoles 
it to diſſolve more readily, It ſhould 
be finely powdered before the vines 

gar is put to it, and during the A 

geſtion, or boiling, every now 90 

then ſtirred up with a wooden ſpa 

tula, to promote its diſſolution, an 

prevent its concreting into 4 * 

maſs at the bottom, The ſro 


Part Ill. 


\ 


Chap. X. 


aid obtained from the caput mor. 
mum of vinegar may be employed 
for this proceſs to better advantage 
than the weaker, though purer acid, 
before directed. If a ſmall quan- 
tity of rectified ſpirit of wine be 
prudently added to the ſolution as 
{on as it is duly exhaled, and the 
mixture ſuffered to grow cold by 
flow degrees, the ſugar will con- 
crete into very large and tranſparent 
cryſtals, which are ſcarcely to be 
obtained by any other method. 
The cryſtals are ordered to be 
dried in the ſhade, becauſe, if they 
re expoſed to the ſun-ſhine, they 
zcquire a blackiſh colour; ſoon 
loſe their ſaline condition, and the 
lead gradually aſſumes its metalline 
form : and this is ſuppoſed to hap- 
pen from the abſorption of light, 
and its converſion into phlogiſton. 
Lead communicates a ſweetneſs 
and aſtringency very ſimilar to the 
product of vinous fermentarion, a 
practice too prevalent among frau- 
dulent dealers, of correcting the 
too great ſharpneſs of acid wines or 
cider, by adulterating them with 
this metal, But there are two dif- 
terent ways for detecting this im- 
polition : a piece of paper may be 
written upon, or moiſtened with 
this liquor, and then expoſed to 
the vapour of ſulphurated kali; the 
paper where written upon, or 
moiſtened, will be of a livid co- 
lour ; hence a ſolution of acetated 
cerule makes a good ſympathetic 
nk, as upon the ſame expoſure the 
ame circumſtance will occur ; or, 
it a ſolution of ſulphurated kali be 
gropped into the ſuſpected liquor, 
ould there be any lead preſent, 


81s addition will inſtantly occaſion 


Preparations of Lead. 
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a precipitation of a livid or dark. 
coloured cloud. 

The acetated ceruſe is much 
more efficacious than the foregoing 
preparations, in the ſeveral inten- 
tions to which they are applied. 
Some have ventured upon it inter- 
nally, in doſes of a few grains, as a 
fiyptic, in hemorrhages, profuſe col- 
liguative ſweats, ſeminal fluxes, the 
fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed 
their expectations. It very power- 
Fully reftrains the diſcharge ; but 


almoſt as certainly as it does 


this, it occaſions ſymptoms of an- 


other kind, often more dangerous 


than thoſe removed by it, and 
ſometimes fatal. Yiolent pains in the 


bowels, or through the whele body, and 


obſtinate conſtipations, ſometimes im- 


mediately follow, eſpecially if the 


doſe has been conſiderable. Cramps, 
tremors, and weakneſs of the nerves, 
generally, ſooner or later, enſue. 
Boerhaave is of opinion that this 
preparation proves malignant only 
ſo far as its acid happens to be ab- 
/orbed in the body; for in ſuch caſe, 
he ſays, © it returns again into ce- 
„ ruſe, which is violently poiſon- 
« ous.” On this principle it would 


follow, that in- habits where aci- 


dities abound, the ſugar of lead 
would be innocent. But this is 
far from being the caſe. Lead and 
its preparations act in the body only 
ſo far as they are combined with 


acid. Ceruſe poſſeſſes the quali- 


ties of the compound only in a 
low degree; and either of them, 
freed from the acid, has little, if 
any effect at all. See a fuller ac- 
count of its medical effects under 
PLUMBUM, Materia Medica, 


— 
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SECT. VI. 


PREPARATIONS or TIN. 


IN eaſily melts in the fire, 
and calcines into a duſky 
powder, which, by a further con- 
tinuance of the heat, becomes 
white. A maſs of tin, heated till 
it is juſt ready to melt, proves ex- 
tremely brittle, ſo as to fall in 
pieces from a blow, and, by dex- 
trous apitation, into powder, Its 
proper menſtruum is aqua regia; 
though the other mineral acids alſo 
may be made to diſſolve it, and the 
vegetable ones in ſmall quantity. 
It cryſtalliſes with the vegetable 
and vitriolic acids; but with the 
others, deliquiates. 

The virtues of this metal are lit- 
tle known, It has been recom- 
mended as an antihyſteric, antihefic, 
& c. At preſent it is chiefly uſed as 


an anthelmintic. 
STANNI PULVIS; 


Formerly 
STANNUM PULVERATUM, 
Powder of tin, 

Lond. 

Take of tin, four ounces. Melt it 
and take off the ſcum; then pour 
it into a clean iron veſſel, ſhake 
it, or rub it to powder, and preſs 


the fineſt part of it through a 


hair fieve. 

This preparation has been uſed 
for ſome time as a remedy agi 
worms, particularly the flat kinds, 
which too often elude the force of 
other medicines. The general doſe 
for children is from ten grains to 
twenty; for adults, one dram to two 
or more; ſome confine it to a few 


grains. But Dr. Alſton aſſures ys in 
theEdinburghEfavs, that its ſucceſz 
chiefly depends upon its being given 
in much larget quantities. He 


gives an onnce of the powder on 


an empty ſtomach, mixed with fou: 


ounces of melaſſes; next day, half 


an ounce; and the day followine 
half an ounce more: after which a 
cathartic is adminiſtered. He fav; 
the worms are uſually voided 
during the operation of the purge, 
but that pains in the ſtomach occz- 
ſioned by them are removed almoſt 
immediately upon taking the ft 
doſe of the tin. 

In the expulſion of the tænia thi; 
method is ſometimes ſucceſsful; 
but by no means ſo frequently 25 


Dr. Alſton would lead us to hope, 


as has been proved by repeated ex- 
periments, where it -has totally 
failed. See STANNUM, Materia 
Medica. a 

In the former edition of this 
work there were three preparations 
more of this metal, Caly Joris, Se! 
Stanni, and Aurum Muſſvum but 
as the two laſt have not been found 
to poſſeſs any medical virtues tat 
could be depended upon, they ate 
very properly thrown out of pric- 
tice; and as the Cal Jovis 1 10 
very nearly ſimilar to the Pu: 
Sranni in its medical properties, “ 
was thought uſeleſs to burthen the 
Pharmacopoeia with ſo unne cela 
a proceſs. The prefent Pharm 
copceia of Edinburgh has no Preſs 
ration of iin. 


? L 


S ECT. . 


PREPARATIONS OF ZINc. 


HIS metal melts in a red 

heat; and, if the air be ad- 
mitted, flames, and ſublimes into 
light, white, downy flowers; if the 
air be excluded, it arifes, by a 
ſtrong fire, in its metallic form. 
Sulphur, which unites with or 
ſcorifies all the other metals except 
gold, does not act on zinc. Acids 
of every kind difſolve it. 

Zinc, its lowers or calces, and 
ſolutions, taken internally, prove 
ſtrong and quick emetics; in ſmall 
doſes, they are ſaid to be diapho- 
rctic. Externally, they are cooling, 
aſtringent, and deficcative, 

PURIFICATIO ZINCl. 
Purification of zinc. 

Melt zinc with a heat no greater 
than is juſt ſufficient to keep it 
fluid. Stir it ſtrongly with an 
Iron rod, and throw in alternate- 
ly pieces of ſulphur and of tal- 
low, the firſt in largeſt quantity. 
If any conſiſtent matter, or ſco- 
na, form on the top, take it off, 
and continue the proceſs, until 
the ſulphur be found to burn 
freely and totally away on the 
ſurface of the fluid zinc. 

Zinc uſually contains a portion 
of lead, which this proceſs effec- 
tually ſeparates, Sulphur united 
with lead forms a maſs, which does 
not melt in any degree of fire that 
2 is capable of (ſuſtaining. 

GNCUM CALCINATUM. 

Calcined zinc. 

. Lend. 
ake zinc broken into ſmall pieces, 
eight ounces, 
alt the zinc at different times into 
a larpe, deep, and inclined cru- 
cible, heated to a white heat, 
Putting upan it another crucible 


in ſuch a manner that the air may 
have free acceſs to the burning 
zinc. | 
Take out the calx as ſoon as it 
is formed, and ſeparate its white 
and flighter part by paſſing it 
through a ſieve. 
ZINCUM USTUM ; 
vu go 
FLORES ZINCI. 
Calcined zinc, 
. Edinb. 
Let a large crucible be ſo plac 
in a furnace with burning coals, 
that the mouth may incline a little 
towards you; and when the bottom 
is of a moderately white heat, let a 
piece of ziac about a dram weight 
be thrown in ; in a ſhort time the 
zinc will be in a flame, and at the 
ſame time be converted into white 
flocculent appearances, which are 
to be taken from the ſurface of the 
metal now and then, with an iron 
ſpatula, that the calcination may 
be more perfectly completed; and 
at laſt, when the flame ceaſes, let 
the calcined zinc be taken out of 
the crucible. Another piece of 
zinc muſt then be thrown into the 
crucible, and the operation repeated 
as long as it becomes neceſſary. 
The calcined zinc is to be prepared 
in the ſame manner as antimony. 
Calcined zinc is more pure than 
tutty or pompholyx, and likewiſe 
calamine, the natural ore of this 
metal, and therefore more fitted for 
medicinal purpoſes. It has been 
applied externally, but has alſo been 
highly recommended by GavBrvs, 
in doſes to adults from ane grain 
to four or five in epileptic com- 
plaints : of late it has been given 
in larger doſes, It has allo been 
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adminiſtered in ſeveral ſpaſmodic 
affections, where medicines poſ- 
| ſefling a tonic power have been 
thought requiſite, and has been at- 
tended with good conſequences. 
See alſo Z1ncum, Materia Medica. 
ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM ; 


v 
VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
Vitriolated zinc, 

| Edin. 

Take of 

Zinc, cut into pieces, three 

ounces; 
Vitriolic acid, five ounces; 
Water, twenty «ounces. 

To the acid and water mixed 
together add the zinc, and when 
the ebullition has ceaſed, ſtrain 
the liquor; after proper evapo- 
ration, ſet it aſide in a cold 

place, to cryſtalliſe. 

his differs from the common 


white vitriol in being much purer, 


and perfectly free from any ad- 
mixture of copper, or other fo- 
reign metallic bodies; and, when 
thus prepared, ſuperſedes the re- 
ccipt of the following formula of 
the London Pharmacopceia. 
 ZINCUM VITRIOLATUM 
 PURIFICATUM. 
Viiriolated zinc purified. 


Lond, 
Take.of 
White vitriol, one pound ; 
Vitriolic acid, one dram; 
Boiling diſtilled water, 
pints. 


three 


PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS, pan 11 


matter with w 


would deprive the other materials 


Mix and filter through paper 
| = a proper evaporation, 
- 4 in a cold place, to cryſtal. 
The vitriolic acid is here added 
to deprive the common white vi. 
triol of any copper or ferruginous 
\ ch it may be, as is 
uſual, impregnated ; but this 3 
pears to be more certainly done 
by the addition of zinc, for this 


of their acid, and cauſe them to 
precipitate ; whilſt the addition of 
the vitriolic acid would unite the 
copper or iron matter, and form 
them into metalline ſalt, which 
would cryſtalliſe with the vitric. 
lated zinc, and hence remain inſe. 
parable. 

AQUA ZINCI VITRIOLATI; 

| vulgo 
AQUA VITRIOLICA. 


Water of vitriolated zinc, 


Edinb, 

Take of 

Vitriolated zinc, ſixteen grains; 
Water, eight ounces ; 
Diluted vitriolic acid, fixteen 
drops. 

Diſſolve the vitriol in the water, 
afterwards add the acid; and 
filter through paper. 

For the medical virtues of theſe 
preparations, fee VITRIOLUM 
ALBUM, and Zixcun, Materia 
Medica. 


SECT. 


PREPARATIONS OF MERCURY. 


ERCURY, or quickſilver, is 

a ponderous' metallic fluid, 
totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, and 
calcinable by a weaker one (though 


very difficultly) into 


VIIE. 


a red pow 


dery ſubſtance, It diſſolves in 5 
nitrous acid, 15 corroded al ry 
vitriolic, but not acted on ?) 


b 
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zue in its liquid ſtate. It ne- 

metheleſ may be combined with 
this laſt, if ſkilfully applied in the 
frm of fume. Quickſilver unites, 
by trituration, with earthy, unctu- 
ous, reſinous, and fimilar ' ſub- 
ſtances, ſo as to loſe its fluidity : 
triturated with ſulphur, it forms a 
black maſs, which by ſublimation 
changes into a beautiful red one. 

We have given an account of 
the general mode of operation of 
mercury in the Materia Medica : 
we muſt now therefore proceed to 
enumerate its preparations, and 
make ſuch obſervations as their 
nature, or ſpecific action may re- 
vire, | 
"HYDRARGYRUS PURIFI- 

CATUS; 
ormerly 
ARGENTI VIVI PURIFI- 
RED. -- 

Purified quickſuver, 
N ond, | 
Take of 

Quickſilver, 

Filings of iron, —of each four 

pounds. | | 

Rub them together, and diſtil from 

an iron veſſel. 

It a glaſs retort be made uſe o 
for this operation, it ought to have 
a low body, and a long neck ; and 
the neck ſhould be conſiderably in- 
clined downwards, ſo as to allow 
the elevated mercury a quick de- 


tilled almoſt to the neck of the re- 
tort with water; the uſe of this is 
not to condenſe, but to cool, the 
liſtilling quickſilver, leſt, falling 
bot upon the bottom, it ſhould 
crack the glaſs. The diſtillation 
may be more conveniently per- 
armed in an iron retort, or an iron 
pot fitted with a head. 

The fire ſhould be raiſed no 
eber than is ſufficient to elevate 
ex; for certain mineral 
5 ances, which are ſaid to be 
"meumes mixed with it, prove in 


Preparations of Mercury. 


ſcent, The receiver ſhould be 


part volatile in a degree of heat 
not much greater than that in 
which mercury diſtils. 
HYDRARGYRUS ACETA-. 
TUS. 
Acetated quickfitver, 
Lond, and Edinb. 

Take of 


Purified quickfilyer, : 
Diluted nitrous acid,—of each 
half a pound ; 
Acetated kali, three ounces ; 
Warm diſtilled water, two pints, 
or two pounds and an half. 
Mix the nitrous acid with the 
quickſilver in a glaſs veſſel, and 
digeſt with a gentle heat for 
twenty-four hours, that the 


quickſilver may be diffolved.' 


Pour this nitrated quickſilver 


into à ſolution of the acetated 
kali previouſly made in warm wa- 


ter (heated to about go degrees), 
and the acetated 
is precipitated. Waſh this firſt 
with cold diſtilled water, and then 
diſſolve it in as much boiling 
diſtilled water as is ſufficient for 


the purpoſe. Filter the ſolu- 


tion through paper, and ſet it 

aſide to cryſtalliſe. 

This is conſidered as the mild- 
eſt of the preparations of the mer- 
curial ſalts; and is ſaid to be the 
baſis of Kevsex's pills. It may 
be given like calomel in doſes of 
a few grains, in ſi milar diſorders 
and intentions. 

HYDRARGYRUS CUM 
CRETA ; 
1 vulgo 

MercurIvs ALCALIZATUS» 


Quickſilver with chalk. 


| Lond. 
Take of a 
Pure quickſilver, three ounces; 
Prepared chalk, five ounces. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, till the mercurial glo- 
bules diſappear. 
The medicine, when duly 
pared, is an ul alterative ; and. 


g 
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uickfilver - 
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may be given, in cutaneous Or vene- 


real caſes, from two or three grains 
to a ſcruple. 
MERC URIUS SACCHA- 
RAT Us. 


Fugared mercury. 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Pure quickſilver, 
Brown ſugar- candy, —of each 
half an ounce; 
Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
ſixteen drops. 
Grind them together in a glaſs 
mortar, until the mercury ceaſes 
to appear. 
The eſſential oil, here added, is 
ſaid to be a very uſeful ingredient ; 
not only promoting the extinction 


of the quickſilver (which however 


is ſtill not a little difficult and tedi- 


ous), but likewiſe improving the 


medicine, . The 1ntention, in this 
and the foregoing proceſe, is only 
to divide the mercury by the in— 
terpoſition of other bodies; tor 
when thus managed (as already ob- 
ſerved) it has very powerful ef- 
fets; though, whilſt undivided, it 
ſeems to be altogether inactive. 
Sugar alone apparently anſwers this 


intention; but, on the commix- 


ture of aqueous fluids, the ſugar 
diflolves by itſelf, leaving the mer- 
cury to run together again in its 


Purified quickſilver, 
Flowers of ſulphur, — of each 
one pound. 
Grind them together, 
ſtone mortar, 


diſappear. 


Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 

Flowers of ſulphur, —each equal 
weights, 

Grind them together in a glaſ 
or ſtone mortar, with a glaſs 
peſtle, till the mercurial globules 
totally diſappear, 

An æthiops is made. alſo with a 
double quantity of mercury, 
The union of the mercury and 

ſulphur might be greatly facilitated 

by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth, 

Some are accuſtomed to make this 

preparation in a very expeditious 

manner, by melting the ſulphur 
in an iron ladle, then adding the 
quickſilver, and ſtirring them to- 
gether till the mixture be complet- 
ed. The ſmall degree of heat here 
ſuflicient, cannot reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to do any injury to ſub- 
ſtances, which have already under- 
gone much greater fires, not only 
in the extraction from their ores, 


a in a glaſs or 
until the globules 


Edinb. 


but likewiſe in the purifications of 


them directed in the Pharmaco- 


pœia, for making the ydrargyrus 


original form. The addition of /uphuratus ruber. In the procels, 


the oil is ſaid in great meaſure to 
prevent this inconvenience. The 
coſe of this medicine, as an altera- 


tive, is from two or three grains to 


a ſcruple. 
AYDRARGYRUS CUM SUL- 
. PHURE. 
Lond. 


HYDRARGYRUS SULPHU- 
RATUS NIGER. 
Edinb. 

ormerly | 
A THIOPS MINERALTS. 
Quickfilver with ſulphur. 


9d. 


they are expoſed in conjunction 
to a ſtrong fire, without ſuſpicion 
of the compound's receiving any 
ill quality from it. Thus much 
is certain, that the ingredients are 
more perfectly united by heat, 
than by the degree of the triture 
vſually beſtowed upon them, From 
the æthiops prepared by triture, 
part of the mercury is apt to be 
ſpued out on making it into 40 
electary or pills. From that 1 
by fire, no ſeparation 18 obſerve 
to happen. : 
Quickſilver with ſulphur 1s one 
of the moſt inactive of the mer 


ky * 
1 
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curial preparations. Some prac- 
ſitoners have boldly aſſerted its 

offefing extraordinary virtues; 
and moſt people imagine it a me- 
dicine of ſome efficacy. But what 
deneft is to be expected from it 
in the common doſes of eight or 
ten grains, or a ſcruple, may be 
wdged hence, that it has been 
taken in doſes of ſeveral drams, 
and continued for a conſiderable 
tine, without producing any re- 
markable effect. Sulphur emi- 
nently abates the power of all the 
more active minerals, and ſeems 
o be at the ſame time reſtrained by 
them from operating in the body 
elf, Boerhaave, who is in gene- 
ral ſuficiently liberal in the com- 
mendation of medicines, diſap- 
proves the æthiops in very ſtrong 
terms. It cannot enter the ab- 
6 ſorbent veſſels, the lacteals or 
* lymphatics ; but paſſes directly 
% through the inteſtinal tube, 
* where it may happen to deſtroy 
* worms, if it operate luckily. 
* They are deceived who expect 
* a3y other effects from it; at leaſt 
could never find them. I am 
„afraid, it is unwarily given, in 
* tuch large quantities, to children 
aud perfons of tender conſtitu- 
ons. As being a foreign maſs, 
unconquerable by the body, it is 
ile more to be ſuſpected, ſince 
i tiere continues long, ſluggiſh 
. inactive, It does not raiſe 
a Hlivation, becauſe it cannot 
come into the blood. Who 
' knows the effects of a ſub- 


mans compounded, ſeems no 
more active than any ponderous 


wuiated quickſilver, with a dou- 
2 Proportion of mercury, now 
en to the Edinburgh Phar- 
_ a a greater chance of 
100 . a mercurial ; and pro- 

quantity of mercury 
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ſtan phie g 1 : 
nance, which, ſo long as it re- 


' nfipid earth 2” The black ſul- 


* 


| 
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might be ſtill further increaſed to 


advantage. | 
HYDRARGYRUS PRACT- 
PITATUS CINEREUS; . 
e 
PuLVIis MERCURII CINEREUS. 
Al- coloured precipitated. quickfilver, 
dind, 
Take 
Quickſilver, 
Dilute nitrous acid, — of each 
| equal weights, | 
Mix them ſo that the quickſilver 
may diſſolve ; dilute the ſolution 
with pure water, and add of 
water of ammonia, as much as 
will be ſufficient totally. to free 
the quickfilver from the acid: 
then let the matter precipitated 
be waſhed with pure water, and 
dried, | 
This is a calx of quickſilver 
precipitated from its ſolution in 


the nitrous acid, by the volatile 


alkali; and the liquor is a true 
nitrous ammonia. And theſe pre- 
Cipitates from the nitrous acid are 
more complete calces, than thoſe 
from any other menſtruum, be- 
cauſe of the great attraction the 
nitrous acid has for phlogiſton, 
and the ready diſpoſition to part 
with its fixed air. However, great 
care ſhould be taken that there 
ſhould be neither too great nor 
too ſmall a proportion of nitrous 
acid in completing the ſolution. 
This precipitate has been much 
celebrated for the cure of venereal 
affections; and from the experi- 
ence of ſeveral reſpectable prac- 
titioners, it has been proved to be 
a very valuable preparation of 
quickſilver. | 

It may be given in doſes of from 
one to fix or ſeven grains; and 
gradually increaſed according to 
its effects. | 
HYDRARGYRUS SULPHURA- 

TUS RUBER; 


formerly 


— , On OI A AO OOO ᷣ—— — : 


- 
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CINNABARIS FACTITIA, 
Red fulphurated quickſibver. 


ond, 

Take of 

Purified quickſilver, forty 
Ounces; 
- Sulphur, eight ounces, 

Melt the fulphur, and mix into it 
the quickfilver, If the mixture 
happen to catch flame, extin- 

uiſh it by covering the veſſel. 

he matter is afterwards to be 

reduced into powder, and ſub- 
limed. 

It has been cuſtomary to order a 
larger quantity of ſulphur than here 
directed; but theſe ſinaller pro- 
portions anſwer better; for, the leſs 
ſulphur, the finer coloured 1s the 
cinnabar. 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſul- 
phur begin to unite, a conſiderable 
exploſion frequently happens, and 
the mixture is very apt to take fire, 
eſpecially if the proceſs be ſome- 


what haſtily conducted. This ac- 


eident the operator will have pre- 
vious notice of, from the matter's 
ſwelling up, and growing ſuddenly 
conſiſtent. As ſoon as this hap- 
pens, the veſſel muſt be immediate- 
ly cloſe covered. 

During the ſublimation, care 
mult be taken that the matter riſe 
not into the neck of the veſſel, fo 
as to block up and burſt the glaſs. 
To prevent this, a wide-necked 
bolt-head, or rather an oval earth- 
en jar, coated, ſhould be choſen 
for the ſubliming veſſel. If the 
former be employed, it will be 
convenient to introduce, at times, 
an iron wire, ſomewhat heated, in 
order to be the better aſſured that 
the paſſage is not blocking up; the 
danger of which may be prevented, 
by cautiouſly raiſing the veſſel 
higher from the fire. 

If the ingredients were pure, no 
feces will remain. In ſuch caſe, 
the ſublimation may be known to 
be over, by introducing a wire as 


tion. It appears to be near 


before; and feeling the 
the veſſel, which wil hay. « 
fectly ſmooth, If any rou hack 
or inequalities b ry, 1 
q e perceived, either 
the mixture Was impure, 7 th 
ſublimation is not completed; 1 
= _ be the _ the wire will 
oon be Covered wi ; 
cinnabar. PX = 

The preparers of cinnabar in 
large quantity employ earthen jars 
which in ſhape pretty much re. 
ſemble an egg. Theſe are of dif. 
ferent ſizes, according to the quan- 
tity intended to be made at one 
ſublimation, which ſometimes a. 
mounts to two hundred weight, The 
Jar is uſually coated from the ſmall 
end, almoſt to the middle, to pre- 
vent its breaking, from the ve- 
hemence or irregularity of the 
fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being re- 
ceived within the furnace, has no 
occaſion for this defence. The 
whole ſecret, with regard to this 
proceſs, is (1) the management of 
the fire, which ſhould be ſo ſtrong 
as to keep the matter continually 
ſubliming to the upper part of the 
Jar, without coming out of its 
mouth, which is covered with an 
iron plate; (2) to put into the 
ſubliming veſſel only ſmall quan- 
tities of the mixture at a time, 

A method is mentioned in the 
Practical Chemiſtry of making cin- 
nabar without ſublimation, by 291 
tating or digeſting mercury in the 
volatile tincture of ſulphur, already 
deſcribed. I have found a ful 

hureous liquor, more eaſily pre: 
parable, to have a like effect. The 
ſolution for lac ſulphuris will, witd 
ſome addreſs, ſucceed. | 

The principal uſe of cinnabar 
as a pigment, It was formerly be 
in great eſteem as a medicine, i 
cutaneous foulneſſes, gouty and * 
tic pains, epileptic caſes, &c. but, 0 


late, it has loſt much of its repue 
ly fm 


Chap. X. 
her to the black ſulphurated quick- 


flver, already ſpoken of. CarTHEU- 
zes relates, that having giving 
jnnabar in large quantities to a 
his it —— no ſenſible effect, 
but was partly voided along with 
the feces unaltered, and partly 
fund entire in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines upon opening the ani— 
wal. The celebrated FREDE RICE 
Horruax, after beſtowing high 
encomiums on this preparation, as 
having, in many inſtances within 
his own knowledge, perfectly cured 
eileofies and vertigoes from contu- 
bons of the head (where it is pro- 


not ſo much depend upon the cin- 
nabar, as on the ſpontaneous reco- 
ery of the parts from the external 
Injury), obſerves, that the large re- 
jeated doſes, neceſſary for having 
ny effect, can be borne only 
here the firſt paſſages are ſtrong ; 
nd that if the fibres of the ſtomach 
nd inteſtines be lax and flaccid, 
ecinnabar, accumulated and con- 
reting with the mucous matter of 
r parts, occaſions great oppreſ- 
on; which ſeems to be an ac- 


It ſubdued by the powers of di- 
on, and has no proper medici- 
activity. There/ are indeed 
me inſtances of the daily uſe of 
mabar's having brought on a 
ation; perhaps becauſe the 
mabar, made uſe of in thoſe 
les, contained a leſs proportion 
lulphur than the ſorts common- 
met with, The regulus of anti- 
hy, and even white ar/enic, when 
nbined with a certain quantity 
common ſulphur, ſeem to have 
Ir deleterious power deſtroyed : 
ſulphur, they exert more and 
e of their proper virulence. It 
not leem unreaſonable to pre- 
„that quickſilver may have its 
ly varied in like manner; that, 
perfectly ſatiated with ſul- 


bable, however, that the cure did 


nowledsment that the cinnabar is 
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phur, it may be inert; and that, 
when the quantity of ſulphur is 


more and more leſſened, the com- 


pound may have greater and greater 

degrees of the proper efficacy of 

mercurials. 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in 
fumigations againſt venereal alcers in 
the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half a 
dram of it burnt, the fume being 
imbibed with the breath, has occa- 
fioned a violent ſalivation. This 
effect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as cinnabar. When ſet 
on fire, it is no longer a mixture of 
mercury and ſulphur, but mercu- 
ry reſolved into fume, and blended 
in part with the volatile vitriohe 
acid; in either of which circum- 
ſtances, this mineral, as already ob- 
ſerved, has very powerful effects. 

SOLUTIO HYDRARGYRI 

| SIMPLEX. 5 
Simple ſolution of quickfitver, 

Take of 1 2 
Pure quickſilver, one dram; 
Gum arabic, two drams. 

Rub them together in a ſtone mor- 
tar; adding, very gradually, di 
ſtilled water of fumitory, till the 
quickſilver thoroughly diſappear 
in the mucilage. 

After they have been thus rubbed 
together, and perfectly mixed, 
add 
Syrup of hermes, half an ounce; 
Diſtilled water of fumitory, eight 

ounces. | 

This is PLENck's ſimple mercu- 
rial ſolution, which will be eafily 


-prepared, and become a more ele- 


gant medicine, if, inſtead of gum 
arabic, the mucilage of gum traga- 
canth—inſtead of ſyrup of kermes, 


honey, or ſyrup of white poppy 
*Parating more and more of 


for water of fumitory roſe water, 
are made uſe of. | / 
This, however, is certainly a 
good preparation of quickſilver, in- 
aſmuch as it has been found that 


quickſilver, mixed with mucilagi- 


nous ſubſtances in this form, is not 
Il 
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| likely to produce diarrhea, or ſa- HYDRARGYRUS 


livation; the mucilage tending to 
prevent its action on the inteſtines 
and ſalivary glands to a remarkable 
degree. 
This compound is not ſuppoſed 


to be the globules of quickſfilver_ 


minutely divided, ſo as to become 
imperceptible, and diffuſed through 
the mucilaginous liquid ; but a true 
calx of quickſilver formed by tri- 
turation. Hence, much depends on 


the operation for completely per- Take of 


fecting this compoſition ; a more 
certain medicine, it has been faid, 
may be formed, by minutely mix- 


ing a determinate quantity of the 


hydrargyrus præcipitatus cinereus, 
with mucilaginous and other acid 
ſubſtances. 


HYDRARGYRUS CALCINA- 
TUS; 


formerly 


MERCURIUS CALCINATFUS. 


Calcined gquickſitver, 
Lond. 


Take of purified quickfilver, one 
pound. 

Expoſe the quickſilver, in a flat-bot- 
tomed glaſs cucurbit, to a ſand- 
heat of 600 degrees, until it be- 
comes a red powder. 

This preparation is one of the moſt 
active preparations of quickſilver, 
and by ſome highly __ in vene- 
real caſes, and ſuppoled to be the 
moſt efficacious and certain of all the 
mercurials. It may be advantageouſ- 

ly given in conjuction with opi- 


ates. A bolus or pill, containing 


from half a grain to two grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic ingre- 
dient, may be taken every night. 
Thus managed, it acts mildly, 
though powerfully, as an alterative 
and diaphoretic. Given by itſelf 
in larger doſes, as four or five 
grains, it proves a rough emetic 
and cathartic. 


of ” 
= 


| NITRA 
RUBER; L 
ond, Edin. 


Formerly 
MERCURIUS CORROSIVU 
RUBER; 


Lond. 
MERCURIUS CORROSI VU 
PRACIPITATUS; 
__ #Eiainb, 
Red nitrated quickfilver, 


Lond. 


Purified quickſilver, 

Nitrous acid, —of each a poun 

Muriatic acid, one dram 
weight. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel and d 
ſolve the quickſilver in a f. 
bath; then raiſe the fire ur 
the matter forms into red c 


Edinb. 

Take of 

Quickſilver, 

Diſtilled nitrous acid, —of ei 
a pound. 
Let the quickſilver be diſſolved: 
the ſolution evaporated by a 
fire, into a dry, white m 
which being powdered and 
into a glaſs cucurbit, and! 
jected to a fire gradually ine 
ed, the matter muſt be conſt 
ly ſtirred with a glaſs rod, tli 
may be heated equally, un 
little of it, taken out with 29 
ſpoon, and cooled, exlubit 
ſhining ſcales ; then let the 
ſel be removed from the fit 
The marine acid, ordered i 
firſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mel 
calx to aſſume the bright {p# 
look admired in it; which, 1 
perhaps no advantage to it 2 
dicine, ought nevertheleſs to! 
ſiſted on by the buyer a8 4 f. 
its goodneſs and ſtrengt? 
as the matter has gained (07 
pearance, it ſhould be imme 
removed from the fire, other 
will-ſoon loſe it again. Te, 
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ton of this red nitrated quichſilver, 
jo perfection, is ſuppoſed by ſome 
to be a ſecret not known to our 
chemiſts; ſo. that we are under a 
neceſſity of importing it from a- 
road, This reflection ſeems to be 


bunded on miſinformation. We 


Cmetimes indeed receive conſider- 
ible quantities from Holland; but 
this depends upon the 1 
being commonly cheaper there than 
vith us, and not upon any ſecret 
u the manner of the preparation. 
This preparation is an ęſclarotic, 
nd, in this intention, 1s Frequenaly 
ployed by the ſurgeons, wi 
uguentum refine flavæ, and other 
reſings, for conſuming Fung aus fleſh 
p ulcers, and the like purpoſes. It 
| ſubject to great uncertainty in 
cint of ſtrength ; more or leſs of 
eacid exhaling, according to the 
gree and continuance of the fire. 
ie beft criterion of its ſrength, as 
eady obſerved, is its brilliant ap- 
grace; which is alſo the mark 
its genuineneſs. If mixed with 
mim, which it is ſometimes ſaid 
be, the duller hue will diſcover the 
ye. This admixture may be 
re certainly detected by means 
fre. The mercurial part will 
ly evaporate, leaving the mini- 
behind, ES 
dome have ventured'to give this 
ucine internally, in venereal, ſcro- 
ous, and other ob/tinate chronic 
ders, in doſes of two or three 
ins, and more. But certainly 
milder mercurials, properly 
ged, are capable of anſwering 
it can be expected from this; 
out occaſioning violent anxie- 
tormina of the bowels, and o- 
ll conſequences, which the 
management can ſcarcely pre- 
this corroſive preparation from 
mes doing. he chemiſts 
-ontrived many methods of 
ng and rendering it milder, 
ng it of a portion of the 
ut to no very good purpole, 


_ Preparations of Mercury. 
as they either leave the medicine 


— 1 


ſtil] too corroſive, or render it ſi mi- 

lar to others which are procurable 

at an eaſier rate. 5 

MERC URIUS CORALLINUS 
Coralline mercury. 

Pour on nitrated quickſilver about 
thrice its weight of rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, and digeſt them to- 
gether, with a gentle heat, for 
two or three days, frequently 
ſhaking the veſſel. Then ſet 
fire to the ſpirit, keeping the 
powder continually ſtirring till 
all the ſpirit is burnt away. 

It is ſuppoſed, that all the more 
violent preparations of this kind, 
compoſed of metallic bodies united 
with acids, are rendered milder by 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine; the 
acid being dulcified, or in part ab- 
ſorbed by the ſpirit. This evi- 
dently happens in ſome caſes, 
where the proportion of acid is 
large, or ſufficient to render the 
compound ſoluble in water: but 
that it happens equally in others, L 
cannot affirm. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that the mercurius corallinus, 
whether from this cauſe, or barel 
from ſome of the acid's being diſt 
pated by the heat of the burning 
ſpirit, proves confiderably milder 
than the nitrated quickſilver was at 
firſt, It is ſtill, however, a medi- 
eine of great activity, and ſeems to 
be ſcarce ſuffitiently ſafe for inter- 
nal uſe. A few grains of it gene- 
rally prove cathartic or emetic, and 


ſometimes occafion violent ſymptoms. 


"HYDRAGYRUS MURIATUS; 


Lond, 
HYDRAGYRUS MURIATUS 
CORROSIVUS; 

Edin. 
| vulgo 
MERC URIUS CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
Muriated, or corroſive muriated quick« 
filver. 


483 
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likely to produce diarrhœa, or ſa- HYDRARGYRUS 


livation; the mucilage tending to 
prevent its action on the inteſtines 
and ſalivary glands to a remarkable 


degree. 
This compound is not ſuppoſed 


to be the globules of quickſilver 


minutely divided, ſo as to become 
imperceptible, and diffuſed through 
the mucilaginous liquid; but a true 
calx of quickſilver formed by tri- 
turation. Hence, much depends on 
the operation for completely per- 
fecting this compoſition; a more 
certain medicine, it has been ſaid, 
may be formed, by minutely mix- 
ing a determinate quantity of the 
hydrargyrus pracipitatus Cinereus, 
with mucilaginous and other acid 
ſubſtances. 


HYDRARGYRUS CALCINA- 
TUS; 
formerly 
MERCURIUS CALCINATUS. 
Calcined quicłſiluer. 
Lond. 


Take of purified quickſilver, one 
pound. 

Expoſe the quickſilver, in a flat-bot- 
tomed glaſs cucurbit, to a ſand- 
heat of 600 degrees, until it be- 
comes a red powder. 

This preparation is one of the moſt 
active preparations of quickſilver, 
and by ſome highly __ in vene- 
real caſes, and ſuppoled to be the 
moſt efficacious and certain of all the 
mercurials, It may be advantageouſ- 

ly given in conjuction with opi- 


ates. A bolus or pill, containing 


from half a grain totwo grains of this 
calx, and a quarter or half a grain 
or more of opium, with the addi- 
tion of ſome warm aromatic ingre- 
dient, may be taken every night. 
Thus managed, it acts mildly, 
though powerfully, as an alterative 
and diaphoretic. 
in larger doſes, as four or five 
grains, it proves a rough emetic 
and cathartic. , 


Given by itſelf 
4 pearance, it ſhould be 
removed from the fixe, 


will-ſoon loſe it again. 


, "—_ * Y 


| NITRA 
RUBER; N 
ond. Edin. 


| Formerly 
MERCURIUS CORRo0s 
RUBER; 


Lond. 
MERCURIUS CORRoOsIvy 
PRAACIPITATUS ; 
ELainb. 
Red nitrated quickfilyer, 


Lond 

Take of 
Purified quickſilver, 
Nitrous acid, —of each a pour 
Muriatic acid, one dram 

weight. 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel and 
ſolve the quickſilver in a fa 
bath ; then raiſe the fire ut 
the matter forms into red c 
tals. | 


Take of 

Quickſilver, 

Diſtilled nitrous acid, —of e 

a pound. : 
Let the quickſilver be diſſolved: 
the ſolution evaporated by ab 
fire, into a dry, white m 
which being powdered and | 
into a glaſs cucurbit, and i 
jected to a fire gradually inet 
ed, the matter muſt be conſts 
ly ſtirred with a glaſs rod, tha 
may be heated equally, un 
little of it, taken out with 2g 
ſpoon, and cooled, exhibit 
ſhining ſcales ; then let the 
ſel be removed from the fre 
The marine acid, ordered 
firſt proceſs, diſpoſes the mel 
calx to aſſume the bright {p# 
look eee it; _— 
erhaps no advantage to 

Heine, ought nevertheleſs - 
ſiſted on by the buy er as wy þ 
its goodneſs and — * 
as the matter has ga gel 
others 
The pie 


Edinb. 


2 ap. X. 


tion of this I ed nitrated quickfilyer, 
i perfection, is aan by ſome 
o be a ſecret not Known to our 
temiſts; ſo. that we are under a 
ecelity of importing it from a- 
nad, This reflection ſeems to be 
unded on miſinformation. We 
"metimes indeed receive conſider- 
ble quantities from Holland ; but 
is depends upon the ingredients 
ing commonly cheaper there than 
ith us, and not upon any ſecret 
the manner of the preparation. 
This preparation is an e/cþaretic, 
d in this intention, 1s jrequenely 
mployed by the ſurgeons, wi 
eventum reſinæ flavæ, and other 
reſings, for conſuming fungaus fleſh 
ulcers, and the like purpoſes. It 
ſubject to great uncertainty in 
int of ſtrength ; more or leſs of 
e acid exhaling, according to the 
Tree and continuance of the fire. 
te bet criterion of its ſrength, as 
ady obſerved, is its brilliant ap- 
wane; which is alſo the mark 
Its genuineneſs, If mixed with 
mum, which it is ſometimes ſaid 
be, the duller hue will diſcover the 
ye. This admixture may be 
re certainly detected by means 
fre. The mercurial part will 
Ay evaporate, leaving the mini- 
behind a 
ome have ventured to give this 
lieine internally, in venereal, ſcro- 
lun, and other obſtinate chronic 
ders, in doſes of two or three 
ins, and more, But certainly 
milder mercurials, properly 
aged, are capable of anſwering, 
hat can be expected from this; 
bout occaſioning violent anxie- 
tormina of the bowels, and o- 
U conſequences, which the 
management can ſcarcely pre- 
this corroſive preparation from 
Pa dang. he chemiſts 
contrived many methods of 
[eCting and rendering it milder 
Uveſting it of a ion of * 
; but to portion the 
no very good purpole, 
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as they either leave the medicine 


ſtill too corroſive, or render it ſimi- 

lar to others which are procurable 

at an eaſier rate. | 

MERCURIUS CORALLINUS 

Coralline mercury. 

Pour on nitrated quickſilver about 
thrice its weight of rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, and digeſt them to- 
gether, with a gentle heat, for 
two or three days, frequently 
ſhaking the veſſel. Then ſet 
fire to the ſpirit, keeping the 
powder continually ſtirring till 
all the ſpirit is burnt away. 

It is ſuppoſed, that all the more 
violent preparations of this kind, 
compoſed of metallic bodies united 
with acids, are rendered milder by 
digeſtion in ſpirit of wine; the 
acid being dulcified, or in part ab- 
ſorbed by the ſpirit. This evi- 
dently happens in ſome caſes, 
where the proportion of acid is 
large, or ſufficient to render the 
compound ſoluble in water : but 
that it happens equally in others, I 
cannot affirm. Thus much is cer- 
tain, that the mercurius corallinus, 
whether from this cauſe, or barel 
from ſome of the acid's being di 
pated by the heat of the burning 
ſpirit, proves conſiderably milder 
than the nitrated quickſilver was at 
firſt, It is ſtill, however, a medi- 
eine of great activity, and ſeems to 
be ſcarce ſuffitiently ſafe for inter- 
nal uſe. A few grains of it gene- 
rally prove cathartic or emetic, and 


ſometimes occaſion violent ſymptoms. 


HYDRAGYRUS MURIATUS; 
Lond, 
HYDRAGYRUS MURIATUS 
CORROSIVUS ; 

Edin. 

| vulgo 
MERC URIUS CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS, vel ALBUS. 
Muriated, or corroſive muriated quict᷑- 
filver. 


Lond. 


Take of 
Iiz 
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it), ariſes ; leavin 


Purified quickfilver, two pounds; 
Vitriolic acid, thirty ounces ; 
Dried ſea-falt, four pounds. 

Mix the quickſilver with vitriolic 
acid in a glaſs veſſel, and boil in 
a ſand-heat, to dryneſs. Mix it 
when cold with the ſea-ſalt in a 
glaſs veſſel; then ſublime in a 
glaſs cucurbit, with a heat gradu- 
ally raiſed ; and laſtly, ſeparate the 
ſublimed matter from the ſcoria. 

Edin. 

Take of 

Quickſilver, | 

Dilute' nitrous acid, — of each, 

four ounces ; 

Dried ſea-ſalt, 

Vitriolated iron, — of each, five 

Ounces, 

Let the quickſilver be diſſolved in 
the nitrous acid, and the ſolution 
evaporated to a perfectly dry 
maſs; then add the ſea-ſalt, and 
vitriolated iron. When well 
rubbed and mixed together, let 
them be put into a phial, which 
they will about half fill; and 
ſublimed from ſand, firſt with a 

entle fire, which muſt be after- 
wards gradually increaſed. 

Both theſe preparations conſiſt on- 
ly of mercury and the acid of the 
ſea ſalt united together. In the latter 
proceſs, the materials being mixed 
and expoſed to the fire, firſt the vi- 
triol parts with its acid; which, diſ- 
lodging thoſe of th&nitre and ma- 
rine ſalt, takes their place. The 
marine acid, reſolved into fume and 
aſſiſted by the nitrous, diſſolves the 
mercury now alſo ſtrongly heated. 
This acid, though it very difficultly 
acts on mercury, yet when thus 
once united with it, is more ſtrong- 
ly retained thereby than any other 
acid. The nitrous ſpirit, there- 
fore, having nothing to retain it 
(for its own baſis, and that of the 
ſea-ſalt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic; and that which the vi- 
triolic forſook to unite with theſe, 
is now ſcarcely combinable with 


ſmall portion of the marine ſpi 


bining mercury with the marine 


that acid equally quitting the! 


matter is ſmall, it 


8 Aying the mer 
and marine acid to ſublime to 


ther, when the heat ſhall he ſro 
enough to elevate them. $ 


ariſcs along with the nitrous; ar 
hence this compound acid has hes 
employed, formerly, for making th 
red corroſive, 

It appears, therefore, that the 
triol, and baſes of the nitre and it 
ſalt, are of no further uſe in 
proceſs, than as convenient ints 
media for facilitating the union 
the mercury with the marine aci 
They likewiſe ſerve to afford af 
port for the ſublimate to reſt up 
which thus aſſumes the form it 
expected in, that of a placent 
cake, 

There are ſundry other ways 
making this preparation, or of c 


cid; but that adopted by the Li 
don college is one, at leaf, of 
beſt, For there, mercury, con 
ed by the vitriolic acid into a ut 
maſs, is mixed with an equal q 
tity of ſea- ſalt and ſet to ſubli 
the vitriolic acid will quit then 
cury to unite with the baſis of 
ſea-ſalt ; and the acid of the! 
ſalt, now ſet at liberty, willy 
with the mercury, and fub 
with it into the compound req 
ed. The diſcovery of this me 
is generally attributed to Bould 
though it is found alſo in Kt 
KEL's Laboratorium Chymicun. 

If the mercury be corroded 
the nitrous, inſtead of the vi 
acid ; the event will be the f 


cury, and ſetting looſe the ma 
and the ſublimate made by 
method is the ſame with the 
ing; the quantity 0 
=_ Lift 
ſumes the form of a Cake. ; 
quires, indeed, ſome {kill N 
perator, to give it this we 
when either. procels is 0 


Chap. X. 


large quantities are made, 
* —— be eaſily obtained, 
by placing the matraſs no deeper in 
de ſand than the ſurface of the 
matter contained in it; and remov- 
ing a little of the ſand from the 
res of the glaſs, as ſoon as = 
ers begin to appear in the 
oy as the w_ ſhould like- 
i be ſomewhat lowered, and 
ot at all raiſed during the whole 
woceſs, The ſublimation is known 
o be completed when the edges of 
ke cryſtalline cake, which will 
um upon the ſurface of the caput 
ortuum, appear ſmooth and even, 
d alittle removed from it. 
Our apothecaries rarely, and few 
en of the chemiſts, attempt the 
iking of this preparation them- 
hes; greateſt part of what is 
ſed among us comes from Venice 
d Holland, This foreign ſub- 
mate has been reported to be 
Julterated with arſenic. Some 
arm that this dangerous fraud 
ay be diſcovered by the ſubli- 
te's turning black on bein 
iſtened with the alkaline ley ; 
ich by others is denied. As this 
int ſeemed of ſome importance 
be determined, I made ſundry 
periments with this'view, which 
vinced me of the inſufficiency 
ukalies for diſcovering arſenic. 
kaline ley, poured into a ſolu- 
d of pure arſenic, and into a 
ture of the two ſolutions in dif- 
It proportions, produced no 


e lublimate, and the mixtures 
it with arſenic, exhibited ſome 
ences in theſe trials, yet theſe 
Fences were neither ſo conſtant, 

0 ſtrongly marked, as to be 
down, univerſally, for criteria 
* preſence or abſence of arſe- 
L —_ ſpecimens of ſub- 
A to be pure, differed 
7 in this reſpect; pro- 
! Irom their holding a little 


or ian I 
leſs mercury in proportion 
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Cneſs in any; and though the 


45 
to the acid, or from their retaining 
ſome ſmall portion of thoſe acids 
which were employed in the pre- 
paration as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the practi- 
cability of this adulteration. There 
is a proceſs, common in books of 
chemiſtry, wherein ſublimate and 
arſenic being mixed together and 
ſet to ſublime, they do not ariſe 1n 
one maſs, or yield any thing ſimi- 
lar to the preparation here intend- 
ed: the arſenic abſorbs the acid of 
the ſublimate, and is reduced there- 
by into a liquid or butyraceous 
conſiſtence; while the mercury, 
thus freed from the acid, diſtils in 
Its running form: if the quantity 
of arſenic be inſufficient to decom- 
pound the whole of the ſublimate, 
the remainder of the ſublimate con- 
cretes diſtint from the arſenical 
butter, Whence they conclude, 
that arſenic and ſublimate cannot 
be united together into a cryſtalline 
cake, the form in which this pre- 
paration 1s brought to us. | 
The above experiment is not 
altogether deciſive; for though 
arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume 
the required form by the common 
proceſs, it is poſſible they may by 
ſome other management, It will 
therefore be proper to point out 
means for the ſa:isfaftion of thoſe 
who may be defirous of convincing. 
themſelves of the genuineneſs of 
this important preparation, Let 


ſome of the ſublimate, powdered in 


a glaſs mortar, be well mixed with 
twice its weizht of black flux, and 
a little filings or ſhavings, of iron: 

ut the mixture into a crucible ca- 
pable of holding four or five times 
as much; give a gradual fire till 
the ebullition ceaſes, and then 
haſtily increaſe it to a white heat. 
If no fumes of the garlic ſmell can 
be perceived| during the proceſs; 
and if the particles of iron retain 
their form, without any of them 
being melted ; I think we may be 

Ii 3 


# 
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ſecure that the mixture contained 

no arſenic. | 

 _ . SUBLIMATE is a moſt violent 
corroſive, preſently corrupting and 

deſtroying all the parts of the body 


it touches, A ſolution of it in wa- 


ter, in the proportion of about a 
dram to a quart, is made uſe of for 
keeping down proud fleſh, and cleanſing 
Foul ulcers, and a more dilute ſolu- 
tion as @ co/metic, and for deſtroying 
cutaneous inſets. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite even in theſe 
external uſes of it. | | 

Some have nevertheleſs Ventured 
to give it internally, in the doſe of 
one-tenth or one-eighth of a grain, 
B6ERHAAVE relates, that if a grain 
of it be diſſolved in an ounce or 
more of water, and a dram of this 
ſolution, ſoftened with ſyrup of vi- 
olets, taken twice or thrice a day, 
it will perform wonders in many 
reputed incurable diſtempers; but 


particularly cautions us not to ven- 


ture upon it, unleſs the method of 
managing it be well known. 
Sublimate diſſolved in vinous 
ſpirits has of late been given inter- 
nally in larger doſes; from a quar- 
ter of a grain to half a grain, This 
method of uſing it was brought in- 
to vogue by baron VAN SWIETEN 
at Vienaa, particularly for venereal 
maladies; and ſeveral trials of it 
have been made in this kingdom 
alſo with ſucceſs. Eight grains of 
the ſublimate are diſſolved in ſi x- 
teen ounces of rectified ſpirit of 
wine or proof ſpirit; the rectified 
ſpirit difiolves it more perfectly, 


and ſeems to make the medicine 


milder in its operation, than the 
proof ſpirit of the original preſcrip- 
tion of Van SwWIETEN, Of this ſolu- 
tion, doſes from one to two ſpoon- 
fuls, that is, from half an ounce to 
an ounce, are given twice a day, 
and continued till all the ſymp- 
toms are removed; obſerving to 
uſe a low diet, with plentiful dilu- 
tion, other w iſe the ſublimate is apt 


» 


quality, and rendering it mild 


Pait th 
to purge, ahd gripe ſeverely, 1 
eure purges more or lf; at th 
eginning, 5 nein ſeems i 
operate chiefly by xine a 
ration. 79 8 a 
Sublimate conſiſts of meteu 
united with a large quantity of ma 
rine acid, There are two gener 
methods of deſtroying its corroſ 


combining with it ſo much tref 
mercury as the acid is capable 0 
taking up, and ſeparating a part 
the acid by means of alkaline (alt 
and the like, On the firſt princ 
ple, calomel is formed; on the l 
ter, white precipitate, 
SOLUTIO HYDRARGYRI 
MURIATI. 


; vulgo 
SOLUTIO MERCURII COR 
ROSIVI SUBLIMATI, 

Solution of muriated quickſilver, 
Take of 

Muriated quickſilver, fix grain 

Sal ammoniac, twelve grains; 

Diſſolve in a pound of diitilie 

Water; 

If hard water be uſed for t 
purpoſe, the ſolution ſuffers a 
of decompoſition, from the nitro 
ſelenite of the water, | 

A ſolution of muriated quic 

filver, and fal ammoniac, in 
ſmall proportion of water, utc 
be mixed with bread, ſtarch, 
wheat flower, and given in forn 
pills, and was conſidered a faje al 
pleaſant way of adminiſtering ! 
powerful medicine, as the dulagre 
able taſte of the muriated qu! 
filver was avoided, and the 195 
tity given at each doſe coul ; 
accurately aſcertained : pie 
dilution was alſo recommenq 
during the continuance of 2 
hibition. See the article , 
where will be found a pant 
ormula. 7 
; This ſolution may be oy 
for waſhing venereal and dt 
fores ; aud, where it 1 fou 


Cup. Kc, 


1 for that purpoſe, it may be 
— by the addition of a little 


water. 


CALOMELAS. 
| Lond. | 
WYDRARGYRUS MURIATUS 
MITIS, 
Edinb. 
formerly 
MERCURIUS DULCIS SUB- 
LIMATUS. 
Calomel. 
Lond. 
ake of | 
Muriated quickſilver, one 
pound; . 
Purified quickfilver, nine 


ounces z 
ub them together till the glo- 
bules diſappear, and ſublime ;j— 
then rub all together again, and 
ſublime; and in the ſame man- 
ner repeat the ſublimation four 
times; afterwards, rub the mat- 
ter to a fine powder, and waſh 
it with boiling diſtilled water. 
Edinb. 
Ke of 
Nuriated quick-filver, reduced 
to powder in a glaſs mortar, 
four ounces ; 
Pure quick-filver, three ounces 
and an half; / 
ix them well together, by long 
rituration, in a glaſs or marble 
mortar, until the quick-filver 
ceaſes to appear. Put the pow- 
Gr into an oblong phial, of fuch 
i lize, that only one third of it 
my be filled; and ſublime it 
from a ſand heat. When the ſub- 
limation is finiſhed, let the phial 
* broken, and the red powder 
Wout the bottom, and the white 
adout the neck, both thrown 
we but the- remaining maſs 
＋ three or four times, 
wha uced into a very fine 
4 p trituration of corroſive ſub- 
* with quick-ſilver is a very 
4 operation. For it is almoſt 
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impoſſible, by any care, to prevent 
the lighter particles of the former 
from arifing, ſo as to affect the 
operator's eyes and mouth. It is 
nevertheleſs of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, that the ingredients be 
perfectly united before the ſubli- 
mation is begun. It is neceſſary to 
pulveriſe the ſublimate, before the 
mercury is added to it; but this 
may be ſafely performed, with- a 
little caution; eſpecially if, dur- 
ing the pulverifation, the matter 
be now and then ſprinkled with a 
little ſpirit of wine. This addition 
does not at all impede the union of 
the ingredients, or prejudice the 
ſublimation : it will be convenient 
not to cloſe the top of the ſubliming 
veſſel with a cap of paper at firſt 
(as is uſually practiſed), but to de- 
fer this till the mixture begins to 
ſublime, that the ſpirit may eſcape. 

The rationale of this proceſs de- 
ſerves particular attention; and 
the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory 
herein has been productive of ſe- 
veral errors with regard to the ope- 
ration of mercurials in general. It 
is ſuppoſed, that the dulcification, 
as it is called, of the muriated quick- 
filver, is owing to the ſpicula or 
ſharp points, on which its corro- 
ſiveneſs depends, being broken and 
worn off by the frequent ſublima- 
tions, If this opinion were juſt, 
the muriated quick-filver would 
become mild, without any addi- 
tion, barely by repeating the ſub- 
limation; but this is contrary to all 
experience, The abatement of 
the corroſi ve quality of the ſubli- 
mate is entirely owing to the com- 
bination of ſo much treſh mercury 
with it, as is capable of being 
united; and by whatever means 
this combination is effected, the 
preparation will be ſufficĩently dul- 
cified. Triture promotes the union 
of the two, whilit ſublimation 
tends rather to diſunite them. The 
prudent operator, therefore, will 
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not be ſolicitous about ſeparating 
ſuch mercurial globules as appear 
diſtin after the firſt ſublimation. 
He will endeavour rather to com- 
bine them with the reſt, by repeat- 
ing the triture and digeſtion. 

The college of Wirtemberg re- 
quire their calomel to be only twice 
ſublimed; and the Auguſtan but 
once; and NEUMANN propoſes 
making it directly, by a ſingle ſùb- 
limation, from the ingredients 
which the muriated quick-ſilver is 
Prepared from, by only taking the 
quick-ſilver in a larger proportion. 
If the medicine, made after either 
of theſe methods, ſhould prove in 
any degree acrid, water, boiled on 
it for ſome time, will diffolve and 
ſeparate that part in which its acri- 
mony conſiſts. The marks of the 
Preparation being ſufficiently dul- 
cified, are, its berng pe, feelly inſipid 
to the taſte, and indifſoluble by long 
boiling in water. 
ter, in which it has been boiled, 
has taken up any part of it, may be 
known by dropping into the liquor 
a ley of any fixt alkaline ſalt, or 
any volatile alkaline ſpirit: if the 
decoction has any mercurial im- 
pregnation, it will grow turbid on 
this addition : if otherwiſe, it will 
continue limpid. But here care 


mult be taken not to be deceived 


by an extra1.eous ſaline matter in 
the water itſelt: moſt of the com- 
mon ſpring waters turn milky on 
the addition of alkalies ; and there- 
fore, for experiments of this kind, 
diſtilled water, or rain water, ought 
to be uſed. | 
Mercurius dulcis, ſeven times 
ſubiimed, has been commonly called 
Calomelas, and Aquila alba names 
which are now dropt by the Edin- 
burgh college. Calomelas, though yet 
retained by the Londan college, is 
indeed a very improper name for a 
white preparation, the word imply- 
ing a black colour. By grinding 
mercurius dulcis with volatile ſpi- 


Whether the wa- As an alterant and diaphoritic, 


. eenereal diffempers 


rits, it becomes blackiſh, and thi, 
perhaps is the true calomel. 

Calomel appears to be one of the 
moſt uſeful preparations of this 
mineral : it holds an intermediate 
place between the bydrargyrus ace 
tatus, which is one of the mildeſt 
ſaline preparations, and hydrargy 
rus muriatus, one of the nf 
acrid. 

Calomel is conſidered as a goo 
fralagogur, diaphoretic, and alteran 
is an efficacious medicine fo c/:ar 
ing the hepatic ſyſtem, either giver 
alone, joined with antimonials, 0 
with other of the cholagogue 
Many of the more elaborate pro 
ceſſes are no other than attemp 
to produce from mercury ſuch 
medicine as this really is. Th 
doſe, for raiſing a ſalivation, is te 
or fifteen grains, taken in the for 
of a bolus or pills, every night 
oftener, till the ptyaliſm begir 


is given in doſes of five or { 
grains; a purgative being occiſ 
onally interpoſed, to prevent its a 
fecting the mouth. It anſwer 
however, much better, when give 
in ſmaller quantities, as one, tw( 
or three grains every morning a 
evening, in conjunction with ſud 
ſubſtances as determine its actio 
to the ſkin, as the extract or rel 
of guaiacum; the patient at t 
ſame time keeping warm, 3 
drinking liberally of warm d1jue 
liquors. By this method of m 

it, ob/ſtinate cutaneus! 
— have been fu 
ceſsfully cured, without ann! 
markable increaſe of the ſeuli 
evacuations. 
HYDRARGYRUS MURIAT 

MITIS. 
Lond. | 
HYDRARGYRU» MURIAT 
PRACIPITATU». 
Edinb. 
Mild muriated quick-ſilver, 


Lo n 


7. 
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Take of 


Purified quickſilver, 
Diluted nitrous acid, of each 
half a pound 

Mix them in a glaſs veſſel, and 
wait until the quickfilver is 
diſſolved. Then, in a boiling 
heat, diſſolve the nitrated quick- 
filver, and pour it out immed1- 
ately into a glaſs veilel, where 
there is another boiling ſolution, 
conſiſting of 
Sea-ſalt, by weight, four ounces ; 
Diſtilled water, eight pints ; 

After the powder has ſubſided, let 
the clear liquor which ſwims at 
the top be poured off, and the 


remaining powder waſhed with 


hot water, until it becomes infi- 
pid: then let it be dried on fil- 
tering paper, with a gentle 
heat, 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Dilute nitrous acid, eight 
ounces 


Quick-filver, eight ounces, and 
a little more: 

Pour theſe into a bolt-head, which 
ſet by, looſely ſtopped, avoid- 
ing the vapours. An hour after- 
wards, ſet the veſſel upon heated 
ſand, which heat muſt be gra- 
dually increaſed for four hours, 
until the mixture begins to boil 
lightly for a quarter of an hour, 
ſhaking in the mean time the veſ- 
ſel very often. But it is neceſ- 
ſary that a little more quickſil- 
ver ſhould have been added than 
this can diflolve, that the mixture 
ſhould be at leaſt perfectly ſatu- 
rated. Pour this mixture, whilſt 
warm, into eight pints of boiling 
Vater, wherein four ounces and 
22 of ſea- ſalt has been diſ- 

lved, thoroughly and quickly 
mixing them all together, After 
the matter has ſublided, pour off 
the faline water, and waſh the 
murjated quick-filver, by often 
pouring upon it warm water, and 


this repeated until it becomes 
totally taſteleſs, | | 


This is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the | 


ſame virtues as calomel, and is ad- 
miniſtered in fimilar doſes; but 
it certainly is ſomew hat a milder 
preparation. | 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome 
that this medicine was a new ein- 
vention of SCYEELESs, intended as a 
cheap ſubſtitute for calomel, of 


which there is this remark in the 


laſt edition of the London Phar- 
macopceia : that it is equal, and 
“ fimilar in every reſpect to calomel, 
« for the muriatic acid here is as 
&« perfectly ſaturated, and com- 
« bined with the quick: ſilver, as 
« in the more tedious and expen- 
« five proceſs for the preparation 
« of calomel.” 
PANACEA MERCURIL, 
Mercurial panacea. 


Take any quantity of levigated 


calomel, and four times as much 


ſpirit of wine. Digeſt them to- 


gether in a ſand-heat for twenty 
days, frequently ſhaking the veſ- 
ſel; then pour off the ſpirit, 
and dry the powder for uſe. 
This preparation differs very lit- 
tle, if at all, from the foregoing ; 
for, as LeMEexy obſerves, the ſpi- 
rit of wine does not diſſolve any 
part of the calomel. Some che- 
miits have therefore recommended 
a proof ſpirit, or common water, 
as more ſuitable for this purpoſe 
than rectified ſpirit. If any part in- 
deed of the calomel remains not ſuf- 
ficiently dulcified, this will be diſ- 
ſolved by boiling in water, and 
conſequently the preparation be- 
comes milder; but if the calomel 


be well made, even water will have 


no effect upon it; the mercury and 
ſpirit of ſalt being ſo cloſely united 
to each other, as not to admit of 
any ſeparation by the means here 


' propoſed. Nor indeed does good 


mercurius dulcis want any of its 
acid to be taken away, as being 


= 
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already ſufficiently ſafe and mild 
in its operation. The Edinburgh 
college, therefore, who received 
this preparation in former editions 
of their Pharmacopœia, have now 
rejected it. 


' CALX HYDRARGYRI ALBA, 


FER Formerly 

MERCURIUS PRACIPITA- 
TUS ALBUS. 

White calx of quick-filver. 


- 


Take of 


Muriated quic k-ſilver; 

Sal ammoniac ; | 

Water of prepared kali,—of each 
half a pound. 

Diſſolve firſt the ſal ammoniac, and 
afterwards the muriated quick- 
filver, in diſtilled water, and then 
add the water of prepared kali; 
waſh the precipitated powder 
till it becomes inſipid. 

This preparation is uſed chiefly 
in ointments, in which intention its 
fine white colour is no ſmall re- 
commendation to it, 
purpoſes, it is rarely employed, nor 
is it at all wanted. It is nearly 
fimilar to mercurius dulcis, but 
leſs certain in its effects. Muriated 
quickfilver, as we have already ſeen, 
conſiſts of mercury united with a 
large proportion of acid: it is there 
dulcified by adding as much freſh 
mercury as 1s ſuthcient to ſatiate all 
the acid; here, by ſeparating all 
the acid that is not ſatiated. This 
laſt way ſeems an unfrugal one, on 


account not only of the loſs of the 


acid, but of the volatile ſpirit ne- 


ceſſary for abſorbing it. The ope- 


rator may, however, if it ſhould be 
thought worth while, recover the 
volatile ſalt from the liquor, by add- 
ing to it, after the precipitate has 
been ſeparated, a proper quantity 
of pot-aſh, and diſtilling with a 

entle heat, in the ſame manner as 
2 the ſpirit or volatile ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac; for a true ſal ammo- 
niac is regenerated, in the precipi- 
tation, from the union of the vola. 


For internal 


tile ſpirit with the muriatic acid of 
the ſublimate. It is by no means 
adviſable to uſe the liquor itſelf a; 
a ſolution of ſal ammoniac, or to 
ſeparate the fal ammoniac from it 
by evaporation and cryſtalliſation 
as a part of the quickſilver might be 
retained, and communicate danger. 
ous qualities: but the volatile alt 
ſeparated by diſtillation may be uſed 
without fear of its containing an 

quickfilver, none of which will a. 
riſe with the heat by which volatile 
ſalts are diſtilled. 

Fixt alkalies anſwer as effectu. 
ally, for precipitating ſolutions of 
ſublimate, as the volatile. But the 
precipitate, obtained by means of 
the former, inſtead of being white 
as with the latter, is generally of a 
reddiſh yellow or orange colour, 
If ſal ammoniac be diflolved along 
with the muriated quick-filver, the 
addition of fixt alkalies will now, 
extricating the volatile alkah of the 
ſal ammoniac, occaſion as white a 
precipitation, as if the volatile al- 
kali had been previouſly ſeparated 
and employed in its pure ſtate. 

The ſal ammoniac, beſides its 
uſe in the capital. intention to 
make a white precipitation, pro- 
motes the ſolution of the ſubli- 
mate, which, of itſelf, is difficultly, 
and ſcarce at all totally ſoluble by 
repeated boiling in water. For, 
however ſkilfully it is prepared, 
ſome part of it will have an under- 
1062 Fan of acid, and conſequent- 
y approach to the ſtate of ca- 
lomel. A good deal of care 1 
requiſite in the precipitation. For, 
if too large a quantity of the ft 
alkaline ſolution be imprudent!y 
added, the precipitate will lofe tne 
elegant white colour for which It 
valued. 8 

This calx is ſometimes adulte- 
rated with ceruſs, which ceruſs wil 
be left upon burning the ſophiſit 
cated compound, as formerly men- 


tioned when ſpeaking of the adul- 


Chaps X. | 


teration of Hyarargyrus nitratus ru- 
ber, with mini um. 


HYDRARGYRUS VITRIOLA- 
"TT US 
Lond. Edinb. 


| formerly 
MERCURIUS EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 
Lond. 
TURPETHUM MINERALE. 
diub. h 
Vitriolated quickfitver. 
ond. 
Take of | 
Purified qulckſilver, one pound; 
Vitriolic acid, fifteen ounces; 
Mix them in a glaſs veſſel, and 
heat by degrees, until they unite. 
Let the whole be thoroughly 
dried, with a ſtrong fire; and 
then pour upon it a large portion 
of hot diſtilled water. This 
maſs immediately grows yellow, 
and falls to powder. Then ſuf— 
fer it to ſettle, pour off the wa- 
ter, and waſh the powder in ſeve- 
ral parcels of freſh water, until 
it becomes infipid. 
Edinb., 
Take of 


Quick-filver, four ounces ; 
Vitriolic acid, eight ounces : 

Let them be put into a retort, and 
diſtilled from a ſand bath to 
dryneſs; the white calx left at 
the bottom, be powdered, and 
thrown into warm water. It 
will immediately become of a 
yellow colour, which it is neceſ- 
ſary to purify by frequent ablu- 
tions, | 
The quantity of oil of vitriol, 

formerly directed, was double to 

that now employed by the Edin- 
= college. The reduction now 
made 1n this article greatly facili- 
lates the proceſs. 

BottHaaves directs this prepa- 
ration to be made in an open glaſs, 

owly heated, and tuen . im- 

mediately upon. burning coals ; 

care being taken to avoid the fumes, 


Prrpbrutians f Mercur. 


y noxious. This 


which are extremely 
method will ſucceed very well, 
with a little addreſs, when the in- 
1 are in ſmall quantity: 
but where the mixture is large, it 
is better to uſe a retort, placed in a 
ſand-furnace, with a recipient, con- 
taining a ſmall quantity of water, 
luted to it. Great care ſhould be 
taken, when the oil of vitriol be- 
gins to bubble, to ſteadily keep up 
the heat, without at all increafing 
it, till the ebullition ceaſes, when 
the fire ſhould be augmefited to the 
utmoſt degree, that as much as poſ- 
ſible of the redundant acid may be 
expelled. F | 

f the matter be but barely exfic- 
cated, it proves a cauſtic ſalt, which 
in the ablution with water will al- 
moſt all diſſolve, leaving only 4 
little quantity of vitriolated quick- 
ſilver: the more of the acid has 
been diſſipated, the leſs of the re. 
maining quick-filver will diffolve, 
and conſequently the yield of vi- 
triolated quick-filver will be the 
greater; fire expelling only the acid 
(viz. ſuch part of the acid as is not 
completely fatiated with mercury) 
while water takes up always, albng 
with the acid, a proportionabte 
quantity of the mercury itſelf.— 
Even when the matter has been 
ſtrongly calcined, a part will ftill 
be ſoluble : this evidently appears 
upon pouring into the waſhings a 
little ſolution of fixt alkaline ſalt, 
which will throw down a confider- 
able quantity of yellow precipitate, 
greatly reſembling the turpeth, ex- 
cept that it is leſs violent in opera- 
tion. | 
From this experiment, it appears, 
that the beſt method of edulcorating 
this powder is, by impregnating 
the water, intended to be uſed in 
its ablution, with a determined pro- 
portion of fixt alkaline ſalt: for b 
theſe means, the waſhed burger 
will not only turn out greater in 
quantity, but, what is of more 
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conſequence, always have an equal 
degree of ſtrength; a circumſtance 
which deſerves particularly to be 
confidered, eſpecially in making 


| ſuch preparations as, from an error 


in the proceſs, may prove too vio- 
lently corroſive to be uſed with any 
tolerable degree of ſafety. 
. It is neceſlary to employ warm 
water, if we are anxious for a fine 
colour: if cold water be uſed, the 
precipitate will be white. ; 
It is obſervable, that though the 
ſuperfluous acid is here abſorbed 
from the mercury by the alkaline 
falt; yet in ſome circumſtances 
this acid forſakes that ſalt to unite 
with mercury, If a combination 
of vitriolic acid with fixt alkali 
be diffolved in water, and the ſo- 
Jution added to a ſolution of mer- 
cury in aquafortis; the vitriolic 
acid will unite with the mercury, 
and form with it a turpeth, which 
falls to the bottom; leaving only 
the alkali diſſolved in the aquafor- 
tis, and united with the acid there- 
of into a regenerated nitre, On 
this principle depends the prepara- 
tion deſcribed by WiLsoNn, under 
the title of An excellent precipitate of 
mercury ; which 1s no other than a 
true turpeth, though not generally 
known to be ſich. It is made by 
diſſolving four ounces of kali vi- 
triolatum in fixteen ounces of ſpi- 
rit of nitre; diſſolving in this com- 
und liquor four ounces of mer- 
cury; abſtracting the menſtruum 
in a ſand-heat; and edulcorating 
with water the gold- coloured maſs 
which remains. : 
Vitriolated quickſilver is a frog 
emetic, and in this inteation ope- 
rates the moſt powerfully of all the 
mercurials that can be ſafely given 
internally. Its action however is 


not confined to the prime vie ; 
It will ſometimes excite a ptyali/m, 
if a purgative be not taken ſoon 
after it. This medicine is uſed 
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chiefly in wirulent gonorrheas, and 
other venereal caſe, where there is 
a great flux of humours to the 
parts: it is ſaid likewiſe to have 
been employed with ſucceſs, in 
robuſt conſtitutions, againſt lprous 
diſorders, and obſlinate glandular 0}. 
Aructions: the doſe is from two 
grains to fix or eight. It may be 
given in doſes of a grain or two a; 
an alterative and diaphoretic after 
the ſame manner as the bydrary yru; 
calcinatas. 

Dr. Horz has found the vitrio. 
lated quick-filver is the moſt con- 
venient errhine he has had occaſion 
to employ. 

This medicine has been recom- 
mended as the moſt effectual pre. 
ſervative againſt the hydrophobia, 
There are ſeveral examples of its 
preventing madneſs in dogs that 
had been bitten; and ſome, of its 
performing a cure after the mad- 
neſs was begun. From fix or ſeven 
grains to a ſcruple may be given 
every day, or every other day, for 
a little time, and repeated at tie 
two or three ſucceeding fulls and 
changes of the moon. Some few 
trials have likewiſe been made on 
human ſubjects, bitten by mad 
dogs; and in theſe alſo vitriolated 
quick-filver, uſed either as an 
emetic or alterative, ſeemed to have 
good effects. See James's Treatiſe 
on Canine Madneſs. 

The waſhings of vitriolated 
quick. ſilver are uſed by ſome ex- 
ternally, for the 7zch and other cuts: 
neous foulneſſes. In ſome caſes mer- 
curial lotions may be proper, but 
they are always to be uſed with 
great caution, This is by no means 
an eligible one, as being extremely 
unequal in point of ſtrength ; more 
or leſs of the mercury being dil- 
ſolved, as obſerved above, accord: 
ing to the degree of calcination. 
The Pharmacopceia of Paris dire 
a mercurial waſh free from tis fn. 


w 
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convenience, under the title of Beſides the preparations - here 
Aqua mercurialis, or Mercurius li- mentioned, there are a variety of 
dn. It is compoſed of one others, which may be ſeen in the 
Nance of mercury, diſſolved in a Preparations of Quickſilver, ar- 
{ficient quantity of nitrous acid, ranged according to BezGMAN's 
and diluted with thirty ounces of Table of Elective Attractions; and 
Jiftilled water. In want of diſtil- in the following one, taken from 
led water, rain water may be uſed; Dr. SCHWEDIAUR'S Treatiſe on the 
but of ſpring waters there are very Venereal Diſeaſe; of which thoſe 


fey which will mix with the mer- marked with the aſteriſk are chiefly 


curial ſolution, without growing in uſe. 
turbid and precipitating a part of 
the mercury. 


TABULA exhibens diverſa ex HyprarGyRo PrAPARATA et Con- 
PoSITA, hactenus cognita +. 


J. HyDRARGYRUM SIMPLICITER PURIFICATUM. 


* Hydrargyrum purificatum, 
Angl. 2uick-ſilver, grude purified mercury; Germ. Reines queck- 
lber. Gal. Mercure pure. | 
Syn. Mercurius crudus purificatus officinaram. 


Argentum vivum purificatum. 


H. PREPARATA IN QUIBUS HYDRARGYRUM SOLUMMOD® 
DIVISUM ESSE VIDETUR. 


. Decoctum Hydrargyri, i. e. Hydrargyrum ſimpliciter in aqua coe- 
tum. * 


2. Extracto Glycyrrhize ſubactum. 


3. Gummi aut mucilagine, e. g. Gummi Arabico, Tragacanthay &c, 
* Hydrargyrum gummoſum. 
Hu. Mercurius gummoſus, inventore Plenck, 


Coupostr A. 


* a Pilulz ex hydrargyro gummoſo. 
Hu. Pilulæ ex mercurio gummoſo. Plench. Pharm. Chir. 


7 Literz, quibus præparata et compoſita not+ntur, ſignificant: O. Officinarum 
oh *M2copeia IL. ondinenſis; S. Pharm. Suecica; D. Pharm Danica; E. Pharm, 
durgenſis; B. Diſpenſatorium novum Brunſwicenſe; E. faup. Fharm. Edinbur- 


kene Pauperum ; T. Pharm. Noſocomii Sti eng 
ani Sti. Georgi! Londin oſocomii Sti. Thomæ Londinchſis; G. Pharm. Noſo- 


; Fl Solutio mercurialis ged., Bid. 

. S. Mixtura mercurialis. G. | 
8 y. Potio mercurialis. B. 

Lac mercuriale. Plencł. 
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* Refina aut Balſamo; e. g. Terebinthina, Balſimo'Copaivz, c. 


*Hydrargyrom tereblachlantum, &c. 


Coprowrs 

Filulæ ex hydrargyro terebiathifato, . 
Pilulæ mercuriales. L. | 
Pilulæ mercuriales laxantes. G. 
Pilulæ mercuriales ſialagogæ. D. 
In jectio mercurialis. E. Paup. 


5. Pinguedine animali aut oleis unguinoſis; e. g. Axungia porcina, anſe- 


na butyro Cacao. 
* Hydrargyrum unguinoſum. 


4 


* Unguentum hydrargyri. Vid. infra Hydrargyrum Sebinum, 
$yn. Unguentum ex hydrargyro cœruleum. E. 
Unguentum mercuriale, ſeu unguentum Neapolitanum. 


Courostra. 

a Unguentum cœruleum fortius. L. 
Unguentum cœruleum mitius. L. 
Unguentum mercuriale. D. 

5 Cer-tum mercuriale I. $72 o 

y Emplaſtrum mercuriale. O. 
Emplaſtrum ex hydrargyro. E. 


Emplaſtrum ex gummi ammoniaco cum mercurio. 


Emplaſtrum commune cum mercurio. I. 
Emplaſtrum de ranis cum mercurio. g 


6. Terra Calcarea; e. g. Creta, Lapidibus aut Chelis Cancrorum, &c. 


Mercurius alka us. E. 
Pulvis mercurialls. G. 


III. PRXTARATA IN QuiBUs HyYDRARGYRUM, MEDIANTE IGNE ET 
LIBERO AERIS ACCESSU, IN CALCEM VERTITUR, 


* Hydrargyrum calcinatum. 
Syn. Mercurius calcinatus. L. S. 
Mercurius præcipitatus per ſe. L. 


Co MrosirA. 
* Pilulz ex hydrargyro calcinato. 
Pilulæ ſyphiliticæ. 7. 
Pilulæ ex mercurio calcinato. G. 
Pilulæ ex mercurio calcinato anodynæ. G. 


IV. Ex TAN ATA IN QUIBUS HrozAncyYRUM PARTIM DIVISUM, PAR- 


. $I | TIM SOLUTUM ESSE, VIDETUR. 
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1. Saccharo, Manna, Conferra nens. cee. *. | 
* Saccharum * 1 01 18 


CoMPoSITA-. n * 
* Trochiſci ex hydrargyro faccharato 
Bolus cœruleus. 7. 8 ? 
Bolus mercurialis, G, 
Syrupus Hydrargyri. S. 
Mel hydrargyratum. 


CourostrA. \ 
Pilule Æthiopicæ. E. * 
Pilulæ mercuriales purgantes. ZE. pang: 
Pilulz Belloſti. 


3. Sulphure purificato, - 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum. 
a Trituratione aut fuſione. 
* Hydrargyrum 8 nigrum. 
Ethiops mineralis. - O 
ComrosITA, 
Pulvis ZAthiopicus. G. 


b Sublimatione. 
* Hydrargyrum ſulphuratum rubrum. . 
Cinnabaris factitia, ſeu artificialis, O. 
CourosirA. 
Pulvis antilyſſus Sinenſis. O. 


c Precipitatione. Vid, infra Hydrargyrum witriolatum. 
4. Sulphure Antimonii. = 
a Trituratione. 
* Sulphur antimonii hydrargyratum. 
Athiops antimonialis. 0. 
Courosir A. 


Pilulæ Athiopice. E. D. 


b Sublimatione. 
Sulphur antimonii hydrargyratum rubrum. 
Sn. Cinnaberis ntimoni. O. 
CourostTA. 
Bolus Cinnabarinus. G. * 


V. PæARATA IN aurgus HYDRARGYRUM MEDIANTE  ACIDO IN 
FORMAM SALIS AUT CALCIS MUTATUM EST. 


1. Acido Sebi, 2. Acido Muriatico. 3. Acido Sacchari. 4. Acido 
Succini. 5. Acido Arſenici. 6. Acido Acetoſellæ. 7. Acido 
Phoſphori. 8. Acido Vitrioli. 9. Acids Sacchari Lactis. 10. 
Acido Tartari. 11, Acido Citri. 12, Acido Nitri. 1 3. Acido 


Fluoris mineralis. 14. Acido Aceti. 15. Acido Borasis. 16. 
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Acido Cterulei Berolin enſis. 17. Acido Mol blave. 
Tungſtenico, 19. Acido a reo. | ” 18, Acido 


I. H H drargyrun cum acide ſebi combinatum. 
Hydrargyrum ſebinum. - 
* Prep. Unguentum hydrargyri. 


II. Cum acido muriatico. | 
* Hydrargyrum muriatum, 2 
* Hydrargyrum muriatum fortius. ö 
A. Sublimatione. 
* Hydrargyrum muriatum fortius ſublimatum. 
Syn. Mercurius ſublimatus corroſivus. 
Mercurius ſublimatus albus. O. 
Mercurius cum ſale ammoniaco ſublimatus. 


B. Præcipitatione. 
Ex acido nitri, mediante acido muriatico dephlogiſticato, inventore 


B er tholet . 
Hydrargyrum muriatum fortius precipitatum, 


ComrosiTa. 
« Solutio ſublimati ſpirituoſa (Van Swieten). . 


Syn. Solutio mercurn ſublimati corroſivi. E. 
Mixtura mercurialis. S. 
Mercurius ſublimatus ſolutus. G. 
£ * Solutio hydrargyri muriati fortioris aquoſa. 
Pilulæ e mercurio corroſivo albo. S. 
Dr. Ward's white drop. 
FSyroßp du Cuiſinier. 
y * Lotio ſyphilitica flava, ſ. lotio ex hydrargyro muriato fortiori. 
Sn. Aqua phagedænica. O. 
Liquor mercurialis. A. 
Lotio mercurialis. T. 
$ Solutio ſublimati balſamica. Plenctł. 
s * Liquor ad condylomata. 
Syn, Aqua cauſtica pro condylomatibus. Plenck. 
80 * Hydrar yrum muriatum mitius ; i. e. acidum muriaticum hydrargyro 
uperſaturatum. 
A. Sublimatione. 
Sy. Mercurius dulcis (ſublimatione paratus). O. 
Mercurius dulcis ſublimatus. I. 
Calomel ſeu calomelas. I. 
Aquila alba. 
Panacea mercurialis. N 
Mercurius dulcis lunaris. Schroeder. 


B. Præcipitatione. | 
Ex acido nitroſo, megiante ſale communi, inventore Scleele. 


* Hydrargyrum muriatum mitius præcipitatum. 
| Mercurius præcipitatus dulcis. 11 
f Calæx hydrargyri muriata præcipitata. 
3 a Ex acido muriatico, mediante alkali vegetabili, 
Mercurius præcipitatus albus. L. 


* / 
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» Ex acido muriatico mediante alkali minerali, 
Mercurius precipitatus albus. 4. \ 

c Ex acido muriatico mediante alkali volatili. 
Mercurius præcipitatus albus. E. 

d Ex acido muriatico mediante cupro. 
Mercurius præcipitatus viridis. E. 


CouroslTA. of | 
Bolus mercurialis. E. 


Bolus jalappæ cum mercurio. . 2 
Bolus rhei cum mercurio. . 

pilulæ calomelanos. G. 
pilulæ Plummeri. E. ; 
Pilulz alterantes Plummeri. O. 
Pilula depurans. T. 
Pulvis Plummeri. O. 
Pilulæ mercuriales purgantes. A. 
Pilulæ catarrhales purgantes. D. 
Pilulæ laxantes cum mercurio. 46. 
Pulvis e ſcammonio cum mercurio. T. 

+ Lotio ſyphilitica nigra, lotio ex hydrargyro muriato mitiori. 

Hu. Lotio mercurialis. G. 

Unguentum e mercurio præcipitato. I. 

Linimentum mercuriale, E. Pap. 


Il; Cum acido ſacchari, 
a Hydrargyrum ſaccharatum. Bergman. 
b Saccharum hydrargyratum, ſeu 
Hydrargyrum ſaccharo cando ſubactum. ; 


. Cum acido ſuccini, 

Hydrargyrum ſuccinatum. Bergman. 
Cum acido arſenici. 

Hydrargyrum arſenicatum. Bergman« 


L Cum acido oxalis acetoſellæ. 
Hydrargyrum oxalinum. Bergman. 


I. Cum acido phoſphorico. 3 
d. Hodrergyrüm phoſphoratum. Bergman. | 
drecipitatione ex acido nitroſo mediante urina recenti. 
Roſa mineralis. O. | | 


Ul. Cum acido witriolico. N 

i Hydrargyrum vitriolatum. 

Vitriolum mercurii. O. 

5 leum mereurii. 0. 
drargyrum vitriolatum flavum. 
Turpethum minerale. O. 

ercurius emeticus flavus. L. 
ercurius flayus, E. 


K k 


| 
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Mercurius præcipitatus niger. O. 
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| Mercurius præcipitatus luteus. D. 


Turpethum nigrum. O. 


c Hydrargyrum precipitatum ex acido nitroſo mediante hepate ſul 
phuris aut calcis. 


IX. Cum acido ſacchari lactis. 


X. Cum acido tartari. 


a Hydrargyrum tartariſatum. Bergman. : 
* b Tartarus hydrargyratus i. e. hydrargyratum cum tartaro purif 


cato unitum. Terre feuillette mercurielle, inventore Preſſayin 
c Præcipitatione ex acido nitroſo mediante acido tartari. 


* Hydrargyrum tartariſatum flavum ; vulgo, Pulvis Conflantinns, 


d Precipitatione ex acido muriatico et acido tartari junctis medi 
ante alkali vegetabili. 


* Hydrargyrum tartariſatum album ; vulgo, Pulvis argenteus. 


XI. Cum acido citri. 
Hydrargyrum citratum, Bergman. 


XII. Cum acido nitroſu. 
* Hydrargyrum nitratum. 
a Calcinatum mediante igne. 
* Hydrargyrum nitratum rubrum. 
Miercurius corroſivus ruber. L. Z. 
Mercurius præcipitatus ruber. 
Pulvis principis. C. 
Mercurius corallinus. I. | . 
Mercurius tricolor. O. 
Panacea mercurii. O. 
Arcanum corallinum. 
Panacea mercuru rubra. O. 


CoMPOSITA. 


Balſamus mercurialis. Plenck. 
Unguentum ophthalmicum. Sr. ves. 
Balſamum ophthalmicum rubrum. D. 
Unguentum præcipitatum. G. 
Unguentum ad lippitudinem. T. 
Unguentum mercuriale rubrum. D. 


Unguentum pomatum rubrum. D. 
* b Acidum nitri h 


ydrargyratum; i. e. hydrargyrum in acido nit 
ſolutum. 7 
Solutio mercurii. E. 


Couros ITA. 


Unguentum citrinum. E. S. 
C Præcipitatione. | 
Ex acido nitri mediante alkali volatili. 
„ Hydrargyrum nitratum cinereum. 
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d 1 Preparationt of Antimony. „ 3 
Pulvis mercurii cinereus. E. VR ; 
Turpethum album. O. 
Ex acido nitroſo mediante alkali volatili vinoſo (ſpiritu ſalis am- | 
moniaci vinoſo). | 
Turpethum nigrum. : 
Mercurius precipitatus niger. 2 
Ex acido nitroſo mediante al kali vegetabili. 
| *  Mercurius præcipitatus fuſcus, inventore Wirtz. 
Ex acido nitroſo mediante cupro. F 
Mercurius præcipitatus viridis. B. 


III. Cum acido fluoris mineralis. 
Hydrargyrum fluoratum. Bergman. 6 


MV. Cum acido acrti. 
* Hydrargyrum acetatum. Bergman. 


OMPOSITA., 


Trochiſci, S. pilulæ Key/er:. 


V. Cum acido boracis. 
Hydrargyrum boraxatum. Bergman. | 


VI. Cam acido cœrulei Berolinenſis. 


VII. Cum acids molybdeng. 


VIII. Cum acido tung. ſtenico. E 


IX. Cum aciilo aereo. 6 


Hydrargyrum aëratum. Bergman. 


SECT. VIII. 


*, 


PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. I 


NTIMONY is compoſed of diſtinouiſhed from the other bo- 
| : meta, united with ſulphur dies of that claſs, by its not being 
mon brimſtone. Soluble in aqua fortis, Its proper 
rom antimony be ex- menſtruum is aqua regia. 
C * gentle fire, the ſul- If aqua regia be poured upon crude 
rom =>; the metallic part antimony, the metallic part will 
' 000 ia form of a white be diſſolved; and the ſulphur 
: —_— by proper fluxes, thrown out, partly to the ſides 
— brittle metal, of the veſſel, and partly to the 
gulan. This is readily ſurface of the N in form 
4 e 
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of a greyiſh yellow ſubſtance. 


This, ſeparated and purified by 


ſublimation, appears on all trials 
the ſame with pure common 
brimikone. | 

The metal, freed from the ſul- 

pPhur naturally blended with it, 
and afterwards fnſed with com- 
mon brimſtone, reſumes the ap- 
pearance and qualities of crude 
antimony. 

The antimonial metal 1s a me- 
dicine of the greateſt power of any 
known ſubſtance. A quantity too 
minute to be ſenſible on the ten- 
dereſt balance, is capable of pro- 
ducing virulent effects, if taken 
diſſolved or in a ſoluble ſtate. If 
given in ſuch a form as to be im- 
mediately miſcible with the ani— 
mal fluids, 2? proves violently emetic; 


if ſo managed as to be more ſlowly 


acted on, cathartic ; and in either 
caſe, if the doſe be extremely ſmall, 
diapliorctic. Thus, though vege- 
table acids extract ſo little from 
this metal, that the remainder ſeems 
to have loſt nothing of its weight, 
the tinctures prove, in no large do- 
ſes, ffrongly emetic, and in ſmaller 
ones powerfully diaghoretic, The 
regulus has been caſt into the form 
of pills, which ated as virulent ca- 
thartics, though without ſuffering 


any ſenſible diminution of weight 


in their paſſage through the body ; 
and this repeatedly, for a great 
number of times. 

This metal, diveſted of the in- 
flammable principle which it has 


in common with other metallic bo- 


dies that are reduced to a calx, 
becomes indiſſoluble and inactive. 
The calx nevertheleſs, 
a ſtrong fire, melts into a glaſs, as 
eaſy of ſolution, and as virulent in 
operation, as the regulus itſelf. 
The plafs, thoroughly mingled 
with ſuch ſabſtances as prevent its 
ſolubility, as, wax, reſins, and the 
like, is again rendered mild. 
Vegetable acids, as already ob- 


5 


cloſely adberes to it, inſomuch a 


along with it. The nitrous or y 


7 * 7 | 9 
weight of ſulphur) proves alto; 


urged with 


1 * 


ſerved, diſſolve but an extreme 
minute portion of this metal. The 


ſolution nevertheleſs proves power. 
Fully emetic and cathartic, The ni. 


trous and vitriolic acids only cor- 
rode it into a powder, to which 
they adhere ſo ſlightly as to be ſe. 
parable in good meaſure by water 
and totally by fire, leaving the re 
gulus in form of a calx ſimilar tg 
that prepared by fire alone, The 
muriatic acid has a very different 
effect. This reduces the reguluy 
into a violent corrofive, and thous! 
it difficultly unites with, yet ver 


not to be ſeparable by any ably 
tion, nor by fire, the regulus arifin 


triolic acids expel the marine, an 
thus reduce the corroſive into 
calx ſimilar to the foregoing, 
Sulphur remarkably abates t 
power of this metal: and hen 
crude antimony (n which the g 
gulus appears to be combined wit 
from one fourth to one halt 


ther mild. If a part of the fuph 
be taken away, by ſuch operatig 
as do not deſtroy or calcine the n 
tal, the remaining maſs vecod 
proportionably more active. 
The ſulphur of antimony n 
be expelled by deflagration . 
nitre. The larger the quant 
nitre, to a certain point, the . 
of the ſulphur will be difſipat 
and the preparation will be 
more active. If the quintl 
nitre be more than ſufficient 
conſume the ſulphur, tae reſt 
deflagrating with the n 
principle of the regulus itſelt 
ders it again mild. 5 
The ſulphur of antimony P* 
wife abſorbed, in ſuſion, by ce 
metals, and by alkaline falt, 
laſt, when united with ſu! 
A ſt for all the 
prove a menſtruum 1 
tals (zinc excepted), and! ; 
the fuſion be long continued 


Chap. X. 


oulus is taken up, and rendered 
5 w# | 
ſoluble in water. 


IS ANTIMONIALIS. 


Lond. 


PULV 


\\TIMONIUM CALCAREO- | 


PHOSPHORATUM, 
__ Edinb. 
Antimonial powder, 
Lond. and Edinb. 
Take of 
Artimony, coarſely powdered ; 
Harthhorn ſhavings (or thoſe of 
bone or ivory, Edinb.) —of 
each two pounds. 


hon pot, heated to a white (red, 
Edinb.) heat, conſtantly ſtirring, 


colour, Powder it when cold, 
and put it into a coated cruci— 
ble. Lute to it another cruci— 
ble, with a ſmall hole in the 
bottom, inverted; raiſe the fire 
by degrees again to a white heat, 
and keep it fo for two hours. 
When cold, reduce it to a very 
tine powder, 

ln this preparation the calx of 
Mumony 18 united with that part 
the hartſhorn, bone, or ivory 
avings, which cannot be deſtroy - 
hy fire, its abſorbent earth. 

This may be conſidered as a very 
od ſubſtitute for James's powder, 
ich, though, appears both milder 
d more uniform in its operation, 
Ir Jauks's powder may be given 
netimes in as large adoſe as ſix- 
u dralns; yet few practitioners 
cant monial powder for a doſe. 
ey not,” ſays the tranſlator 


r quantities of ſulphur in 
0 0 

— weights of the crude mineral, 
mp wa in. making the prulvis 

Mont a ts, var its ON er 

4 * 9g a " 1 
medicine?“ be 

I N 

| 's powder, properly prepared, 
4 * white colour, Tt is a mild 
Sonia Preparation, and may 
en as an alterant from three 


% 
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Preparations of Antimon a £1 


Mix, and put them into a broad 


til the maſs acquires a greylth - 


(preſcribe more than fix grains 


dhe London Pharmacopœia, 


_ 
to fix grains For a doſe. It ſome- 


times, however, vomits in this 

quantity; in larger, it proves eme- 

tic, and operates by the inteſtines. 

CRO US ANTI MONSII MEDiei- 

NALIS, 
Medicinal crocus of antimony, 

Takes... | 
Antimony, eight parts; 

Nitre, ono part. 

Mix, and throw them, by little at a 
time, into a red-hot crucible: 
when the deflagration ceaſes, 
take the crucible out of the fire, 
and reduce the matter into pow- 
der..." | 
This preparation is ſufficiently 

mild, though conſiderably more 
active than the crude mineral: 
eighteen or twenty grains will in 
ſome conſtitutions operate, though 
very gently, both upwards and 
downwards. It appears to be near- 
ly ſimilar to the medicinal regulus 
hereafter deſcribed. 

In this and the following pro- 
ceſſes with nitre, the operator muſt 
obſerve to throw into the crucible 
only a little of the matter at a time, 
and to wait till the deflagration of 
one parcel is oves before another 
is added; for if much were put in 
at once, the deflagration would be 
ſo violent, that great part of the 
matter would be thrown over the 
crucible, The powder is moſt 
conveniently introduced by means 
of a ſmall iron ladle. Care muſt 
be taken not to bring back with 
the ladle any ſpark of coal, which 
would ſet fire to the reſt of the 
mixture. 

Crocus ANTIMONII MITIOR, 

The milder crocus of antimony. 

Take of 
Antimony, two parts; 

Nitre, one part. 

Mix them together, and throw the 
powder by degrees into a red-hot 
crucible. As ſoon as the defla- 
gration ceaſes, remove the mat- 
ter from the fire (without ſuffer- 
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ing it to melt) and reduce it into 


| owder. 


his preparation is called mztor, 
not in regard to the crocus above 
deſcribed, but to that which 1ol- 
lows: It acts much more power— 
fully than the foregoing; the in— 
creaſe of the nitre occaſioning a 
greater quantity of the ſulphur of 
the antimony to be diſſipated. The 
London committee received it in 
their firſt draught, with the charac- 
ter of an antimonial of mild opera- 
tion, which had proved a ſucceſs- 
ful medicine in numerous inſtances, 
without any one example of its 
being unſafe, Some trials, how- 
ever, afterwards reported to them, 
where the operation of this and the 
following crocus were compared, 
induced them to lay this prepara- 
tion aſide. It appears to differ 
from the other only in being leſs 
violent. | 
CROCUS ANTIMONII. 
Crocus of antimony, commonly called 
Crocus metallorum, and by foreign 
writers, Hepar antimonii, or Liver 
of antimony. | 


Lond. 
Take of 
Sea ſalt, one ounce; 
Antimony, powdered, 


Nitre, powdered, — of each, one 


pound. 

Mix and inje& them by degrees in- 
to a crucib e heated to a white 
heat, and raiſe the heat until the 
mixture melts. Pour it out, and 
when cold, ſeparate the ſcoriæ. 

Ed/nb. 

The mixture of antimony and ni— 
tre, made as above, is to be in- 
jected into a red-hot crucible, 
When the detonation is over, ſe- 
parate the reddiſh metallic mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt, pow- 
der and edulcorate it by repeat- 
ed waſhings with hot water, un- 
til it becomes inſipid. 

Here the antimonial ſulphur is 
almoſt totally conſumed, and the 
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in perfect fuſion, When col 


metallic part left diveſted of itz 
corrector. Theſe Preparations 
given from two to fix grains, ada 
violent emetics, greatly diſordering 
the conſtitution, But here it mat 
be obſer ved, that the operation 0 
antimony, wioſe reguline part 
not joined with an acid, muſt be! 
able to variations, according to t 
quantity and condition of the a 
in the ſtomach. Their princiny 
ule 7s im maniacal caſes; as the bad 
of ſome other preparations ; and 
mong the farriers, who frequen 
give to horſes an ounce or tw 
day, divided into different dvſes, 
an alterative. In theſe and oth 
quadrupeds, this medicine 26 
chieji, as a diaphoretic. 

The chemiſts have been acer 
tomed to make the crocus with 
leſs proportion of nitre than din 
ed above; and without any turt 
melting, than what enſues from! 
heat that the matter acquires by( 
flagration, which, when the qua 
tity is large, is very conſidera 
A little common falt is added 
promote the fuſion. The min 
is put by degrees into an iron | 
or mortar, ſomewhat heated, 2 
placed under a chimney, Vi 
the firſt ladle-fall is in, a piece 
lighted charcoal is thrown de 
which ſets the mfitter on fire. 
reſt of the mixture is then ad 
by little and little: the defiagratl 
is ſoon over, and the whole appt 


conſiderable quantity of fcon# 
found upon the ſurface; 
ſcoriz are eaſily knooked of | 
a hammer, The acid of the fe- 
added to the proceſs of the 101 
Pharmacopceia conſiderably 
motes the fuſion ; and its ac! 
ſaid, may very much 12 
activity of the crocus 282 _ 
CROCUS ANTIMON 
LOTUS. 
Waſhed crocus of antinon 
Reduce the crocus into à ef 
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tile powder, and boil it in water. 
Then, throwing away this water, 
waſh the powder ſeveral times in 
freſh warm water, until it be- 
comes perfectly inſipid. 6 
This proceſs is deſigned chiefly 
to fit the crocus for the preparation 
of tartariſed antimony, and of the 
antimonial emetic wine. 
crocus were employed for thoſe 
purpoſes without waſhing, the al, 
kaline ſalt, with which it is in ſome 
degree impregnated from the defla- 
eration of the nitre, would in part 
ſatiate the acids of the tartar and 
of the wine; and thus, impeding 
their iCtion on the metallic part of 
the antimony, render the medi— 


cines very precarious in ſtrength. 


That uncertainties of this kind 
may be the more effectually guard- 
ed againſt, the glaſs, or rather the 
pure regulus of antimony, 1s b 
ſome preferred to the crocus, bot 
for the emetic tartar and wine. 
The Edinburgh college, as appears 
in the foregoing proceſs, does not 
allow the crocus to be kept in its 
unwaſhed ſtate; making the ablu- 
uon a part of the preparation of it. 
EMETICUM MITE ANTIMONII, 
A mild antimonial emetic. 
Take of 
Antimony, one part; 
| Nitre, two parts. . 
nnd them together, and throw 
them by little and little into a 
rec-hot'crucible. When the de- 
lagration is over, the remaining 
Matter, which proves white, is 
o be waſhed for uſe. 
| he quantity of nitre is here ſo 
übe, as to conſume not only the 
phur of the antimony, but like- 
| ty S'<at part of the inflammable 
42 of the regulus. Borr- 
A . whom this prepara- 
* 13 us, that it is 
1 0 = to occaſion only 
4 gut nautea and gentle vo- 
8 With a large diſcharge of 
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ſaliva, and thick urine. Its effects 
ſeem to be nearly the ſame with 
thoſe of the regulus medicinalis and 
crocus medicinalis. 
ANTIMONIUM CALCINA- 
TUM; 
formerly 


CALX ANTIMOCNII. 


Calcined antimony. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Antimony, 
Ounces z 
Nitre, powdered, two pounds, 
Mix them, and let them be gradu- 
ally injected into a crucible, 
heated to a white heat; burn the 
white matter about half an hour; 
and when cold, powder it, and 
waſh it with diſtilled water. 
ANTIMONIUM USTUM 
cum NITRO; ; 
vulgo 
CALX ANTIMONU NITRA- 
| TA. 
Antimony calcined with nitre. 
Edinb, 


powdered, eight 


Take of 
Antimony, calcined as for mak- 
ing the glaſs, 
Nitre, —of each, equal parts. 
Mix them together, and put them 
into a crucible; keep it in a red 
heat for an hour; afterwards 
take it out of the crucible, pow- 
der it, and waſh it often in hot 
water till it becomes infipid. 
The - antimonium calcinatum, 
when freed by waſhing from the 
ſaline matter, is extremely mild, if 
not altogether inactive. Hop- 
MAN, LEMERY, and others, aſſure 
us, that they have never experienc- 
ed from it any ſuch effects as its 
uſual title imports. Botrnaave 
declares, that it is a mere metallic 
earth, entirely deſtitute of all me- 
dicinal virtue. The common doſe. 
is from five grains to a ſcruple, or 
half a dram; though WiLsow re- 
lates, that he has known it given 
K k 4 4 
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by half ounces, and repeated two. 
or three times a day, for ſeveral 
days together. 


Some report, that this calx, by 
being kept for a length of time, con- 
tracts an emetic quality. Whence 
it has been concluded, that the 
powers of the reguline part are not 
entirely deſtroyed ; that the prepa- 
ration has the virtues of other an- 
timonials which are given as alte- 


ratives, that is, in ſuch ſmall doſes 


as not to ſtimulate the prime vie ; 
and that, therefore, calcined anti- 


mony, as it is certainly among the 


mildeſt preparations of that mine- 
ral, may be uſed for children, and 
ſuch delicate conſtitutions where 
the ſtomach and inteſtines are eaſi- 
ly affected. The obſervation, how- 
ever, from which theſe concluſions 
are drawn, does not appear to be 
well founded. Lupovie relates, 
that after keeping the powder for 
four years, it proved as mild as at 
firſt: and the Straſburgh Pharma- 
copceia, with good reaſon, ſuſpects, 
that where the calx has proved e- 
metic, it had either been given in 
ſuch caſes, as would of themſelves 
have been attended with this ſymp- 
tom (for the great alexipharmic 
virtues, attributed to it, have oc- 
caſioned it to be exhibited even in 
the more dangerous malignant fe- 
vers, and other diſorders, which are 
frequently accompanied with vomit- 


ing), or that it had not been ſuth- 


ciently calcined, or perfectly freed 
from. ſuch part of the regulus as 


might remain uncalcined. The un- 


calcined part being ꝑroſſer than the 


true calx, the ſeparation is effected 


by waſhing over with water, in the 


Jame manner as is already directed 


for ſeparating earthy powders from 
elr groſſer parts. 
It has been obſerved, that when 


calcined antimony is prepared with 


nitre abounding with ſea falt, of 
rn ce common mir con: 


| * N 


tains ſome portion, the medicine 
has proved violentiy emetic. This 
effect is not owing to any ec 
lar quality of the ſea ſalt, but to is 
quantity, by which the Proportion 
of the nitre to the antimony is ren 
dered leſs. - 

The nitrum flibiatum is Produced 
by the deflagration of the lulphur 
of the antimony with the nitre, in 
the ſame manner as the ſa] polychref 
from which it differs no othersi{: 
than in retaining ſome portion o 
the antimonial calx. 

In the remark upon calcined an 
timony, in the London Pharmaco 
pœia, it is there ſaid, “That it i 
& indeed one of the mildeſt ant 
% monials: but if it be true, that] 
« proves emetic after long engt 
&« ſure to the air; and that by mean 
% of the black flux a regulus m 
„ be obtained from it, ſome e 
& fect may be preſumed.” Th 
tranſlator, Dr. He AL PDE, hopes tot 
excuſed, if he ſays, that he prep: 
ed the calx lota himſelf, in the yea 
1741; that he has ever ſince ul 
it, a ſpace of above forty years, 
ten deſignedly to excite naults 
and continues deceived, if, wit 
genuine, it is an inefficacious mt 
cine, It is generally given in im 
doſes, from ten grains to a {cru 
to promote a diaphoreſis. 

The ſecond preparation, 0" 
antimonium uſtum cum nit 
certainly a medicine of mucin 
activity than the former; and 
ſtead of being one of the milan 
the antimonials, it often op 
with. great violence, when ge! 
doſes of a few grains only. 
ſuppoſed to be. near!y the | 
with Dr. James's fever fes 
(though ſome difference b 
notwithſtanding their effect 
from obſervation, been PP 
nearly the ſame. . | 
2. practitioners wy 
the preference to the ule 
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reparation to that of the antimont- 
un fartariſatum, when long conti- 
nued nauſea was required, and 
purging intended. But like every 
other antimonial preparation, 
where the reguline part is only 
rendered active by the acid in the 
ſtomach, the antimonium uſtum is 
in all caſes of uncertain operation, 
ſometimes proving perfectly inert, 
and at other times very violent 1n 
its effects. Its doſe is generally 
from ten to twelve grains; and this 
is often given ail at once (an in- 
convenience not attending tartariſ- 
ed antimony); the quantity and ef- 
fects of which we can generally 
meaſure with ſurpriſing minute- 
neſs, 
CerussA ANTIMONII, 
Ceru fs of antimony, 

Take of a 

Regulus of antimony, one part; 

Nitre, three parts. . 
Deflagrate them together, as in the 

toregoing proceſs. 

The reſults of both proceſſes ap- 
pear to be altogether the ſame. It 
is not neceſſary to nſe ſo much 
nitre here, as when antimony itſelf 
s employed ; for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and 
which requires for its difhpation 
nearly an equal weight of nitre to 
Ie antimony, is here already ſepa- 
rated. Two parts of nitre to one 
of the regulus are ſufficient. It is 
better, however, to have an over 
proportion of nitre than an under 
one, leſt ſome parts of the regulus 
ſnould eſcape being ſufficiently cal- 
cined. 8 A 
It may be proper to obſerve, that 
though crude antimony and the re- 
£ulus yield the ſame calces, yet the 
iltsſeparated in waſhing the calces 
rk different. As crude an- 
the 20 ont common ſulphur, 
2 the ſulphur unites with 
* = _ baſis of the nitre, and 

ir 15 a neutral ſalt. As the 


ſ*gulus contains the phlogiſtic or 
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inflammable principle, but no ſul- 
phur, the nitre is alkaliſed, as it 
would be by charcoal or fimilar in- 
flammahle bodies, and is at the 
ſame time rendered more acrimo- 
nious than the common alkaline 


ſalts. If only equal parts of the 


regulus and nitre be employed, and 
the fire kept up ſtrong for an hour 
or more, the ſalt will prove more 


cauſtic than. even the potential cau- 
tery. But the canſticity of the ſalt 
will {till be far greater, if, inſtead 
of the ſimple regulus of antimony, 
the martial regulus be uſed. 


REGULUS ANTIMONII ME- 


DICINALIS. 
Medicinal regulus of antimony. 
Take of | 
Antimony, five ounces; 
Sea ſalt, four ounces ; 
Prepared kali, one ounce. 
Grind them 1nto powder, and throw 
the mixture, by little at a time, 
into a red-hot crucible; occa- 
ſionally breaking, with an iron 
rod, the cruſt that forms on the 
ſurface. When the fuſion is 
completed, pour out the matter 
into a heated cone, gently ſhaking 
it now and then, or ſtriking it on 
the fides, that ,the regulus may 
ſettle to the bottom, When 
grown cold, beat off the ſcoriæ, 
and grind the regulus into a 
powder, which is to be kept in 
a cloſe-ſtopt vial. 
This medicine is nearly ſimilar 
in quality to one made with one- 


eighth of nitre, already de ſcribed: 
in both procefles, the antimony is 


freed from a ſmall portion of its 
ſulf hur, which is diſſipated in 
flame by the nitre, and abſorbed 


by the alkaline fait. This pre- 


paration is greatly celebrated by 
HorruAN, and other German phy- 
ſicians, in ſundry obſtinate chroni- 
cal diſorders, and eſteemed one of 
the beſt, antimonials that can be 
given with ſafety as alterants. It 


operates chiefly as a diaploretie, and 
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ſometimes, though rarely, proves 


emetic. The doſe is from three or 
four grains to twenty. 

This regulus, reduced to a ſubtile 
powder, is the genuine FEBRIFUGE 
POWDER of Craanius (Pharm. Bo- 


. ruſſo-Brandenbure, edit. 1734, page 


107.) and has been greatly com- 
mended in all kinds of fevers, both 
of the intermittent and continual 


kind (Pharm. Argent. 1725, page 


252.) It is ſaid that a doſe or two 
has frequently removed theſe diſ- 
orders, by occaſioning either a 
falutary diaphorefis, or acting mildly 

fool or vomit. The colour of the 
levigated powder 1s a purpliſh 
brown The antimonial emetic of 
Borrnaave, already mentioned, 
which is white, is nearly ſimilar to 
it in its medicinal effects, 

The common ſalt ſeems to be of 


no further uſe in the procels, than 


as it ſerves to promote the fuſion ; 
and even for this it is not neceſſary. 
The medicine is ſaid to be rather 
mote mild and certain in operation, 
if prepared without it. 
REGULUS ANTIMONII. 
Regulus of antimony. 
Take of | 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 
Crude tartar, of each equal parts. 
Grind them ſeparately into a pow- 
der, then mix, and rub them all 
together. Throw the powder, at 
ſeveral times, into a red- hot cru- 
cible, taking care to break the 
cruſt, which forms on the ſur- 
face, with an iron rod: when 
the detonation is over, let a 
ſtrong fire be made, that the 
matter may flow like water; 
then pour it out into a warm 
greaſed cone, which is to be 
gently ſtruck on the fides, that 
the regulus may ſeparate and 
fall to the bottom. When grown 
cold, let the regulus be cleared 
from the ſcoriꝶ that lie a- top of it. 
In this proceſs (which 1s taken 


into regulus ; the oily matter of the 
tartar ſupplying the inflammable 
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from the edition of the” Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia, publiſhed in . 
year 1744), an alkaline ſalt js , 
duced from the nitre and mum, in 
ſuch quantity as entirely to abf 0 
the ſulphur of the antimon * 
alkali, thus ſul 102 
» thus Tulphurated, ill take 
up more. or leſs of the regulive 
part, according to its quantity, and 
the continuance of the fuſion, 
As the ingredients are above 
proportioned, the yield of regulus 
proves extremely ſmall, and if the 
fuſion be long continued, ſcarce 
perceptible ; almoſt the whole of i 
being taken up into the ſcorig, 
In order to obtain the largeſt quan. 
tity, the nitre ought to be dimi- 
niſhed one half. It is convenient 
to rub the nitre and tartar together, 
and deflagrate them in an iron 
ladie or pan, before their mixture 
with the antimony ; for by thei 
means, the loſs of ſome part of the 
antimony, which otherwiſe happens 
fron the vehemence of the defla- 
gration, will be prevented, a ſmaller 
crucible will ſerve, and les time 
and labour complete the proceſs. 
The mixture of nitre and tartat 
deflagrated together, will reduce 
any of the antimonial calces (i 
the diaphoretic antimony, ceruls 
or antimony calcined by itſelſ) 


principle, which all calces require 
for their revival into a metallic 
form; and the alkaline ſalt pro- 
moting their fuſion, It is the com. 
mon reducing flux of the chemilts 
by whom it is called, from its co. 
lour, the black fun. The largel 
yield of regulus, hitherto obtained 
from antimony, has been got 1 
calcining it without addition, ® 
directed hereafter for making g 
of antimony, and reviving the ci 
by fuſion, with this, or (nil 
compoſitions. Mr. GzorrR0% Wi 
firſt communicated this method" 


the French academy, ſeems to 109 
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n ſoap (the ſubſtance he hap- 
I ade uſe of himſelf) as 
the only one that will ſucceed ; 
but the effects of this are not dif- 
ferent from thoſe of the foregoing 
flux. Both conſiſt of an alkaline 
ſalt, and an inflammable (not ſul- 

hureous) ſubſtance, which are the 
only materials here neceſſary. Upon 
the whole, the moſt advantageous 
proceſs for obtaining this regulus 
appears to be the following. 
Let powderedantimony be calcined 
or roaſted over a gentle fire, as 
directed hereafter for making the 
gloſs. Mix the calx with about 
equal its weight of ſome reducing 
flux, ſuch as the black flux above 
mentioned, Melt the mixture 
in a crucible, with a quick fire, 
and when in thin fuſion pour it 
into a cone heated over a ſmoaky 
flame. The pure regulus will 
fall to the bottom, the ſcoriæ 
floating at the top. | 
SULPHUR ANTIMONII PR As 
CIPITATUM. 
Lond. Edinb. 
vulgo 
OULPHUR AURATUM AN TIMONII. 
EAunb. 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimeny. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Antimony powdered, two 
pounds; 

Water of pure kali, four pints ; 

Diſtilled water, three pints. 

Mix, and boil theta with a flow 
fire for three hours, con- 
ſantly ſtirring, and adding the 
diſtilled water as wanted; ſtrain 
the hot ley through a double 
linen cloth; and into the liquor, 
whiltt yet hot, drop by degrees 
as much vitriolic acid as is ſuf- 
ficient to precipitate the ſulphur; 
waſh off with warm water the 
vitriolated kali. | 


he ſame 18 i 
Edit... proceſs is given in the 


that the boiling is ordered to be 


gh Pharmacopoeia, except 


performed in an iron pot covered, 


often ſtirring with an iron ſpatula. 
The foregoing preparation is 


not ſtrictly ſulphur. It contains a 
conſiderable quantity of the metal- 
lic part of the antimony, which is 
reducible from them by proper 
fluxes. The quantity of regulus 
taken up will be different, accord- 
ing to the degree of fire employed, 
and tne length of time that the 
fuſion is continued. Tt, therefore, 
muſt needs be liable to great varia- 
tion in point of ſtrength, and in this 
reſpect it is perhaps, the moſt pre- 
carious, though ſome have affirmed 
that it is the moſt certain, of the 
antimonial medicines. | 
The foregoing preparation proves 
emetic when taken on an empty 
ſtomach, in a doſe of four, five, or 
ſix grains; but in the preſent prac- 
tice, It is ſcarce ever preſcribed in 
this intention ; being chiefly uſed 
as an alterative deobſiruent, particu- 
larly in cutaneous diſorders. Its 
emetic quality is eaſily blunted, by 
making it up into pills with reſins 
or extracts, and giving them on a 
full ſtomach. With theſe cautions, 
it has been increaſed to the rate of 
ſixteen grains a day, and continued 
for a conſiderable time, without 
occaſioning any diſturbance up- 
wards or downwards. As its 


. ſtrength is precarious, it ſhould be 


taken at firſt in very ſmall doſes, 
and increaſed by degrees according 
to its effect. 3 
A compoſition of the ſulphur an- 
timonĩi præcipitatum with mercuri- 
us dulcis, has been found a pe fu, 
yet /afe alterative in cutaneous difor- 
ders; and has completed a cure after 
ſalivation had failed. In wenereal 
caſes, likewiſe, this medicine has pro- 
duced excellent effeds. A mixture 
of equal parts of the ſulphur and ca- 
lomel (well triturated together, and 
made into pills with extracts, &c:) 
may be taken from four to eight or 
ten grains, morning and night; the 


an 
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patient keeping moderately warm, 
and drinking after each doſe a 
draught of a decoction of the woods, 
or ſi milar liquors. This medicine 
generally promotes perſpiration, 
ſcarce occaſioning any tendency to 
vomit or purge, or affecting the 
mouth. | 
KERMES MINERALEIS. 
= Kermes mineral, 

Take of 1 

Antimony, ſixteen ounces; 

Any fixt alkaline ſalt, four 

ounces; 

Water, one pint. 
Boil them together for two hours, 
then filter the warm liquor. As 
it cools, the kermes will preci— 
pitate. Pour off the water, and 
add to it three ounces of freſh 
alkaline falt, and a pint more of 
water: in this liquor boil the re- 
maining antimony as before; and 
repeat the proceſs a third time, 


with the addition of only two 


ounces of alkaline ſalt, and an- 
other pint of water ; filtering the 
liquor as at firſt, and collecting 
the powders which ſubſide from 
them in cooling. | 

This medicine has of late been 


greatly eſteemed in ſome places, 


under the names of Kermes mineral, 
pulvis Carthuſianus, poudre des Char- 
treux, &c. It was originally a 
Preparation of Glauber, and for 


ſome time kept a great ſecret ; till 


at length the French king purchaſed 
the preparation from M. de la Li- 
gerie, for a confiderable ſum, and 
communicated it to the public in 
the year 1720. In virtue, it is not 
different from the ſulphurs above- 
mentioned. All of them owe their 
efficacy to a part of the regulus of 
the antimony, which the alkaline 
falt, the mediation of the ſul- 
-phur, renders ſoluble in water. 
- PANACEA ANTIMONTII, 

- Panacea of antimony, 
Take of | 
Antimony, fix ounces ; 
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Nitre, two ounces; 
Common ſalt, an ounce and 3 
half; 
Charcoal, an ounce. 
Reduce them into a fine powger 
and put the mixture into a red. 
hot crucible, by half a ſnoonfy] 
at a time, continuing the fre 2 
quarter of an hour after the [af 
injection. Then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let: it cog! 
in the crucible, which when cold 
muſt be broken to get it out. 
In the bottom will be found 2 
quantity of regulus; above this 
a compact liver-coloured ſub- 
ſtance: and on the top, a more 
ſpongy maſs: this laſt is to be 
reduced into powder, edulco. 
rated with water, and cried, 
when it appears of a fine golden 
colour, | 
This preparation is ſuppoſed to 
have been the baſis of Lock vx 
PILLS, which were formerly a cele. 
brated purge, Ten grains of the 
powder mixed with an ounce of 
white ſugar-candy, and made up 


into a maſs with mucilage of gum 


tragacanth, may be divided into an 
hundred ſmall pills ; of which one, 
two,. or three, taken at a time, 
are ſaid to work gently by ſtocl 
and vomit, The compact liver- 
coloured ſubſtance, which lies im. 
mediately above the regulus, ope. 
rates more churliſhly, This aaf 
appears to be nearly of the ſane 
nature with the crocus antimonii, and 
the former with the aniimonum cus 


ulphure, _ 

ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICA 

TUM; 

formerly 

VITRUM ANTIMONIL 
Vitriſied antimony. 

Lond. 
Take of antimony, powdered, jour 
ounces. " 


Burn it in a broad earthen ve 
_ raiſing the fire gradually, „ 
ſtirring with an iron rod, u 
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+ no longer emits any ſmoke, — 
With this powder fil two-thirds 
of a crucible, and fit on a cover; 
let the heat at firſt be moderate, 
and afterwards ſtronger, until it 


melts into glaſs, which may be 


poured from the crucible. 
VITRUM ANTIMONIL. 
Glaſs of antimony. 
Edin. 8 

Crew antimony reduced to a coarſe 
powder like ſand, upon a ſhallow 
earthen unglazed veſſel, and place 
upon a moderate fire, that the 
antimony may be ſlowly heated, 
ſtirring the powder conſtantly at 
the ſame time, that the antimony 
may not run into lumps: white 
vapors, ſmelling like ſulphur, 
will ariſe ; when theſe, with the 
ſame degree of fire become defi- 
cient, inercaſe the fire a little, 
that vapors may again exhale, 
and thus perſiſt till the powder 
brought to a red heat exhales 
no more vapors. This powder 
mould be put into a crucible, 
and melted with a very ſtrong 
fire, until it puts on the appear- 
ance of liquified glaſs; then let 
it be poured out upon a braſs 
plate, or diſh, made hot. 

The calcination of antimony, to 
ft it for making a tranſparent glaſs, 
lucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs the 
operator be very wary and circum— 
lvet in the management of it. 
The moſt convenient veſſel is a 
broad ſhallow dilh, or a ſmooth 
lat tile, placed under a chimney. 
The antimony ſhould be the purer 
fort, ſuch as is uſually found at the 
*pex of the cones. This, groſsly 


powdered, is to be evenly ſpread 


over the bottom of the pan, ſo as 
not to lie above a quarter of an 
ch thick on any part. The fire 
mould be at firſt no greater than is 
ts; ſufficient to raife a fume from 

© antimony, which is to be now 


1 . 
id then ſtirred ; when the fumes 


ein to decreaſe, increaſe the heat, 
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taking care not to raiſe it ſo high 


as to melt the antimony, or run 


the powder into lumps; after ſome 


time the veſſel may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ſtate, until 
the matter will not, upon bei 
ſtirred, any longer fume. If this 
part of the proceſs be duly con- 
ducted, the antimony will appear 
in an uniform powder, without any 
lumps, and of a grey colour. 

With this powder fill two-thirds 
of a crucibie, which is to be co- 


vered with a tile, and placed in a 


wind-furnace. Gradually increaſe 
the fire, till the calx be in perfect 
fuſion, when it is to be now and 
then examined by dipping a clean 
iron wire into 1t. If the matter, 
which adheres to the end of the 
wire, appear ſmooth and equally 
tranſparent, the vitrification is com- 
pleted, and the glaſs may be poured 
out upon a hot ſmooth ſtone, gr 
copper-plate, and ſuffered to cool- 
by flow degrees, to prevent its 
cracking and flying in pieces, It 
is of a trapſparent yellowiſh red co- 
lour. 

The glaſs of antimony uſually 
met with in the ſhops, is faid to 
be prepared with certain additions : 
which may perhaps render it not 
ſo fit for the purpoſes here deſign- 
ed. By the method above directed, 
it may be eaſily made, in the re- 
quiſite perfection, without any ad- 
dition. 

As antimony may be rendered 
nearly or altogether inactive by cal 
cination, it might be expected that 
the calx and glaſs of the preſent 
proceſs would be likewiſe inert. 
But here the calcination is far leſs 
perfect than in the other caſe, where 
the inflammable principle of the 
regulus is totally burnt out by de- 
flagration with nitre; there the calx 
is of perfect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the ad- 
dition of any ſaline flux, for of it- 
ſelf it will not vitrify) has little 


— 
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colour: but here ſo much of the 


inflammable principle is left, that 
the calx is grey, and the glaſs of a 
high colour. The calcined anti- 
mon is faid by BoERHAAVE to be 
violently emetic. Experience has 
ſhown that the glaſs is ſo, inſomuch 
as to be unſafe for internal uſe. 
It is employed chiefly, in the pre- 
ſent practice, as being ſubſervient 
to ſome other preparations, parti- 
cularly the emetic tartar and anti- 
monial wine; and in combination 
with wax, and ſome other ſub- 
ſtances, by which its power 1s ob- 
tunded. | 

VITRUM ANTIMONII CE- 

RATUM. 
Cerated glaſs of antimony. 
Edinb. | 
Take of 
Yellow wax, a dram; 

Glaſs of antimony, reduced into 
powder, an ounce, | 
Melt the wax in an iron veſſel, and 
throw into it the powdered glaſs; 
keep the mixture over a gentle 
fire for half an hour, continually 
ſtirring it; then pour it out upon 
a paper, and when cold griad it, 

into powder, 

The glaſs melts in the wax, with 
a very ſoft heat. Aſter it has been 
about twenty minutes on the fire, 
it begins to change its colour, and 
in ten more comes near.to that of' 
Scotch ſnuff, which is a mark of 
its being ſufficiently prepared. The 
quantity here ſet down loſes about 
one dram of its weight in the pro- 
ceſs. | 

This medicine has for ſome time 
been greatly eſteemed in dy/entertes 


ſeveral inſtances of its good effects, 


in theſe caſes, may be ſeen 1n the 
fifth volume of the Edinburgh 
Eſſays, from which the above re- 


marks on the preparation are taken.“ 


The doſe is from two or three 
grains to twenty, according to the 
age and ſtrength of the patient, In 
its operation, it makes ſome perſons 


* f d 
„ * o - 


as 


ſick and vomit; it purges 
every one; though it "=; Means 
effected a cure, without occaſionin 
any evacuation or ſickneſs. e 

Mr. GeorFRov gives two ſingular 
preparations of glaſs of antimony 
which ſeem to have ſome affinite 
with this. One is made by diget. 
ing the glaſs, moſt ſubtilely levi. 
gated, with a ſolution of maſtich 
made in ſpirit of wine, for three 
or four days, now and then ſhaking 
the mixture; and at laſt evaporating 
the ſpirit, ſo as to leave the maſtich 
and glaſs exactly mingled. Gizſs 
of, antimony thus prepared is ſaid 
not to prove emetic, but to aq; 
merely as a catbartic, and that not of 
the violent kind. A preparation like 
this was firſt publiſhed by Hartmann, 
under the name of cilia, 

The other preparation is made 
by burning ſpirit of wine upon the 
glaſs three or four times, the pou- 
der being every time exquiſitely 
rubbed upon a marble. The doſe 
of this medicine is from ten grains 
to twenty or thirty. It is faid to 
operate mildly both apwards and 
downwards, and ſometimes to prove 


ſudorific. 


ANTIMONIUM MURIATUN, 
Lond. and Edinb. 
. formerly 
CAavusTICUM ANTIMONIALE and 
BUTYRUM ANTIMONII, 
Muriated antimony. 
Lond, and Edinb. 
Take of 
Crocus of antimony powdered, 
Vitriolic acid, —each one pound; 
Dried ſea ſalt, two pounds. 
Pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, 
adding by degrees the ſea-falt and 
crocus of antimony, previoully 
mixed; then diſtil in a ſand bath. 
Let the diſtilled matter be expoſed 
to the air for ſeveral days, 4" 
pour the liquid from the dregs- 
In the former edition of tbe 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory the bah. 
rum antimonii, as this preparation 


Chap. X. 


das called, was made by adding 
one part of crude antimony to two 

us of muriated quickſilver, 
ich after being thoroughly mixed 
vas diſtilled from a retort; in 
which proceſs an oily liquor aſ- 
cended and congealed in the neck 
of the retort, "appearing like ice: 
this was melted down by a live coal 
cautiouſly applied, and this olly 
matter was rectified in a glaſs re- 
tort into a pellucid liquor. How- 
erer, now the college has adopted 
the ſame method as that of London, 
which is conſidered not only as a 
leſ dangerous proceſs, but alſo pre- 
ferable to any other. 

The muriated antimony appears 
to be a ſolution of the metallic 
part of the crocus in the marine 
acid. If regulus of antimony were 
added in the diſtillation of ſpirit of 
ſea ſalt without water, a like ſolu- 
tion would be made. 

When the congealed matter that 
riſes into the neck of the retort is 
liquefied by the moiſture of the 
ar, it proves leſs corroſive than 
when melted down, and rectihed 
by heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſufficiently ſtrong for 
the purpoſes for which it is intend- 
ed, as the conſuming of fungous H. ſb, 
and the callous lips of ulcers. It is 


remarkable, that though this ſaline ' 


concrete readily and almoſt entire- 
ly diolves by the humidity of the 
ar, only a ſmall quantity of white 
powder ſeparating, it neverthelaſs 
will not diſſolve on putting water 
to 11 directly. Even when previ- 
ouſly liquefied by the air, the addi- 
ton of water will precipitate the 
olution. C 
And accordingly, by the addi- 
tion of water is formed, that once 
celebrated powder named Mercu- 
ms Vite, or Alzeroth's Powder, 
which has not now any place in 
either of the Pharmacopceias. 
leacuvaius viræ, ſeu PULYIS 
ALGEROTHI, 
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Mercury of life, or Algeroth's powder. 
Take of REP” 

Rectified butter of antimony, as 

much as you pleaſe. 
Pour to it a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring water, and an exceeding 
white powder will be precipitat- 
ed. Edulcorate this by repeated 
affuſions of warm water, and dry 
it by a ſlow fire. 

This powder has not, as its name 
ſhould ſeem to imply, any thing of 
mercury in it, but 1s ſolely com- 
poſed of the reguline part of the 
antimony, corroded by the acid 
ſpirit of ſea ſalt; which acid is 
ſo cloſely united, as not to be ſe- 
parated by any ablution with wa- 
ter. LE Mor directs ſome alka- 
line ſalt to be diſſolved in the wa- 
ter, in order to obtund the acid. 
Several other methods allo have 
been contrived for correcting and 
abating the force of this violent 
emetic; but they either leave it 
{till virulent, or render it inert. It 
has therefore for a long time been 
laid aſide by practitioners; and the 
Edinburgh college, who retained it 
in a preceding edition, have at a 
late reviſal of their Pharmacopceia 
expunged it. 
ARSENICUM ANTIMONIA- 

TUM, 
Antimoniated arſenicy 
vel 
CAUSTICUM ARSENICALE, 
Arſenical cauſtice 
Take of 

Powdered antimony, two ounces; 

Arſenic, one ounce, *' 

Let theſe be fluxed together till 
they are perfectly united, and 
afterwards reduced to powder. 

This is a moſt uſeful compoſition, : 
well calculated for the reduction - 
of excreſcences, or for the removal 
of parts in 1l|-conditioaed uicers, 
which ſeem to obſtruct their heal- 
ing; it was a favourite application. 
of the late Mr. Jus amonD's, in 
his treatment of cancers; and may, 


. as * 1 \ 
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de reduced to any degree of mild- be eafil underſtood, upon confi 
neſs, by the addition of powdered dering that the nitrous acid ex i 
opium, which aſſiſts in reducing the marine (to which the canſi 
the violence of the pain. quality is owing), and is ſelf 
. BEZOaRD1ICUM: MINERALE, expelled from moſt metallic ſub 
Bezoar mineral. ftances by nre. - : 

Take any quantity of muriated an- 


timony, newly rectiſied, and gra- 
dually drop into it nitrous acid, 
till the efferveſcence ceaſes.— 
Draw off the ſpirit in a glaſs 
veſſel, placed in a fand-heat, till 
a dry powder remains behind. 
Add to this a little freſh nitrous 
acid, and again exſiccate it. Re- 
peat this a third time: then 


commit the powder in a crucible 


to a naked fire, till it has re- 
ceived an almoſt white heat, and 
detain it in this ſtate for half an 
hour. 5 

This preparation may be eaſier 


ANTIMONIUM TARTAR134. 
TUM. 
Lond. LE Ainb. 


| formerly ' ; 
TARTARUM EMETICUM, 
Tartariſed antimon Y. 
Lond. 


Take of 


Crocus of antimony, powdered, 
one pound and an half; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two pounds; 

Diſtilled water, two gallons. 
Boil them in a glaſs veſſel about 2 

quarter of an hour: filter the 

liquor through paper, and ſet it 
by to cryſtaliſe, 


made, and with, greater ſafety to Edinb. 

the —_—_— by dropping the but- Take of 
ter of antimony into three or four Mouriatic antimony, any quan- 
times its weight of nitrous acid, tity. 


Infuſe it in hot water, in which 
has been diſſolved, before-hand, 
as much fixed alkaline vegetable 

ſalt, well purified, as will prect- 
pitate all the antimony, which 
being well waſhed, ſhould be 
dried; and boil nine drams of it 
with two ounces and an half 
of cryſtals of tartar, finei 

\ powdered, in five pounds of 
water, till the powders are dif 
folved ; ſtrain the ſolution, ers- 
porate ta a pellicle, and ſet it to 
cryſtallize. | 

Though we have here two very 
different modes for procuring the 
tartariſed antimony, ſtill the pro- 
duct is the ſame, the reguline part 
of antimony united with the ac 
of tartar, 

To which mode the preference 
ought to be given 15 doubtful, 5 
from both a very good compound 
may be ſormed. By ſome the gr 
thod adopted by the Eden 
college is thought moſt eligible, Þ 


and diftilling the mixture in a re- 
tort, until a dry white maſs is left 
behind. which is afterwards to be 
calcined, as above directed. It 
may likewiſe be made by diſtilling 
nitrous acid from the mercurius 
vitæ, and calcining the remainder; 
or by deflagrating the mercurius 
vite with thrice its weight of pure 
nitre. This laſt method, propoſed 
by WEDEIISs, is followed by the 
Auguſtan college. 

Bezoar mineral was formerly 
held in great eſteem as a diaphore- 
tie; but its reputation is at preſent 
almoſt loſt, It is. not different in 
medical virtue, or in any fehtifible 
quality, from the calces of antimo- 
ny made directly by deflagration 
with nitre, ſome of which have ge- 
nerally ſupplied its place in the 
ſhops. It appears at firſt extraor- 
dinary, that the violent cauſtic, 
muriated antimony, ſhould be ren- 
dered indolent by the corrofive ſpi- 

_ rit of nitre. How this happens will 


_ 


hap, X. 


ten it is formed from the preci- 
ate from the muriatic acid, there 
the leaſt chance of its being un- 
min in its operation. BxRrG1Vs 
nd others have recommended the 
recipitation to be made by water ; 


{ine ley, it is more certainly freed 
um the muriatic acid, and will of 
durſe be milder. 

By employing the waſhed cro- 
„as in the firſt proceſs, it 
-oves of a whiter colour, and like- 
iſe more certain in ſtrength; 
gh it will ſtill be ſomewhat 
ecarious in this laſt reſpect, if the 
rfallifation be complied with: 
r ſome of the tartar, even though 
e operation be performed with a 
od deal of care, will be apt to 
dot by itſelf, retaining little or 
thing of the antimony. It ſhould 
n therefore more eligible, as 
dn as the ſolution has paſſed the 
er, to proceed to the total eva- 
ration of the liquor, or at leaſt to 
pporate lower than is uſual for 
tallifation, that the whole may 
ot at once; but in order to ſe- 
e the uniform ſtrength, after 
cryſtals are all ſeparated from 
aquor, they ought to be beat 
etger in a glaſs mortar, into a 
powder, which will anſwer the 
red purpoſe, 

[ie tartariſed antimony is one 
be beſt of the antimonial emetics, 
ug more powerfully than the 
itity of crocus contained in it 


ſo much ruffle the conſtitu- 
And indeed antimonials in 
ral, when thus rendered ſolu- 
by vegetable acids, are more 
and certain in their effects, 
the violent preparations of 
Mineral exhibited by them- 
1 never varying 
2 ion from a difference in 

taken during their uſe, or 


ut when it is procured by an al- 


Id do by itſelf, though it does' 
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ſimilar circumſtances, which occa- 
ſioning more or leſs of the others 
to be diſſolved, make them'operate 


with different degrees of force.— - 


Thus crude antimony, where acid 
food has been liberally taken, has 
ſometimes proved violently emetic; 
whilſt, in other circumſtances, it 
has no ſuch effect. 

The doſe of tartariſed antimony 
when deſigned to produce the full 
effect bf an emetic, is from four to 
ſix or eight grains. It may likewiſe 
be advantageouſly given in ſmaller 
doſes, half a grain for inſtance, as 
a diaphoretic and alterative in cuta- 
neous diſorders; and added, in the 
quantity of a grain, as a ſtimulus 
to ipecacuanha, &c. Added to pur- 
gative medicines, in ſmall doſes, it 
certainly aſſiſts to their opera- 
tion, and makes them a& more 
quickly. 

Before we quit this ſubject, it 
may be neceſſary to make one ob- 
ſervation that the activity of the 
reguline part of antimony depends 
upon its union with acids; the 
union being formed either in the 
ſtomach, with the acid to be met 
with in that organ, or from, and 
before it is adminiſtered internally: 
hence it is why the calces are ſo 
uncertain in their operation, ſome- 
times operating violently, at others, 
not at all; and hence may it be ac- 
counted for why they produce ſuch 
different effects, at different times; 
very ſmall doſes being much more 
active at one time, than doſes 
much increaſed are at another.— 
Hence it is obvious why the pre- 
parations, conſiſting of the regu- 
line part of antimony already in 
combination with an acid, are the 
moſt certain and conſtant in their 
operations; and ſuch is the tarta- 
riſed antimony, whoſe doſes and 
effects may be meaſured with great 
exactneſs. 
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Dr. BLACK's TABLE of the 
PREPARATIONS of AAT IMONv. 


The Preparations of Antimony are 
obtained either from the crude 
antimony, or from the pure me- 


tallic part of it called regulus. 


FROM CRUDE ANTIMONY. 


I. By SIMPLE PULVERISATION. 


Antimonium præparatum. Ea. 
et Lond. 


II. BV THE ACTION OF HEAT 
AND AIR. 


Flores antimonii, fine addito. 
Vitrum antimonii. d. et 
| Lond. 
Vitrum antimonii ceratuin. 
Ed. 


III. By THE ACTION OF FIXED 
ALKALIES. 


1. Joined with it by fuſion, 
HE PARS of antimony, 

Hepar antim. mitiſſimum, v#/go 
Regulus antim. medicinalis. 

Hepar for the Kermes mineral 
of Geoffroy. 

Hepar for the tinctura anti- 
monii. Lond. 

2. Acting upon it in the form 
of a watery ſolution. 

Kermes minerals. 
Sulphur antim. præcipitatum. 
Ed. et Lond, 

Yulgo Sulphur auratum anti— 

moni, 


IV. By MELTING OR DEFLA- 
GRATING IT WITH NITRE, 
WHICH PRODUCES EITHER 
CROCI OR CALCES OF ANTIM. 


Crocus antim, mitiſhmus, 
dulgo Regulus antim. me- 
dicinalis, 

Crocus antimonii mitior, 

Crocus antimonii. Lond. 


1 


Crocus antimonii, vulgo Cr 
cus metallorum. 54. 
Crocus antimonii lot 

Antimon. * 

mitius. Boerh 

Calx antimonii nitrata, ; 
Hulgo James's powder, 
Calx antimonii. Lond. Py 
Antim. diaphoreticum. 


7 


* 


V. BX THE ACTIoN or A015 


Antimon, Vitriolatum. 
Klaunig. 
Antimon. catharticum, 
Wilſon. 
Cauſticum antimoniale, 
Butyrum Antim. 4 
Cauſticum antimoenial. 
Lond. 
Mercurius vitæ, fvep 
vis Algarotti. 
Bezoardicum mineral: 
Florus antim. cum 
ammoniaco. 
Tartarus antimonialis 
vg emeticus. Ei 
Tartarus einetid 
L 
Vinum antimoniale. Ed. et L 
Vinum e tartaro antimoniall, 


% 


FROM THE REGULUS. 


This metal ſeparated from the 
hur by different proceſes 
called Regulus antimoi fin 
Regulus antimonii marbiali, 
gulus jovials, &c. From 11 
prepared, 


I. By THF ACTION OF #5 
AND AIR, 


Flores argentei, five n 


II. By THE ACTION or NI! 


Ceruſſa antimonle , 
Stomachicum Pater! 
Antihecticum Poteri 
Car diacum Pote t“ 


Chap. X. 


preparations which have their name 
from antimony, but ſcarcely 
contain any of its metallic part. 
Cinnabaris antimonii. Lond. 
Tinctura antimonii. Lond. 
In the various preparations of 
ntimony, the reguline part is 
her combined with an acid, or in 
condition to be ated upon by 
id in the ſtomach ; and the gene- 
ul effects of antimonials are, dia- 
phorelis, nauſea; full vomiting and 
qurging, which perhaps may be 


Preparation of Biſmuth. 


% . 


beſt obtained by the forms of pre- 
pared antimony and emetic tartar. 
Some allege that antimonials are of 
moſt uſe in fevers when they do 
not produce any ſenſible evacua- 
tion, as is ſaid to be the caſe ſome- 
times with James's powder. Some 
therefore prefer it in typhus, and 
emetic tartar in ſynochus, in which 
there is the appearance at firſt of 
more activity in the ſyſtem, and 
more apparent cauſe for evacua- 
tion. 


SECT. IX. 


HIS metal reſembles in ap- 
pearance the regulus of anti- 
ony ; but differs greatly from it, 
its pharmaceutical properties and 
pedical qualities. It melts in a 
ery {mall "eat, long before igni— 
Ion; and totally diſſolves, with 
eat efferveſcence, in dilute ni- 
fous acid, which only corrodes 
be antimonial metal. As a medi- 
ne, it ſeerns, when pure, to have 
le or no effect; though ſome 
reparations of it were formerly 
counted diaphoretic. At pre- 
It, only one preparation comes 
nder the notice of the apothecary 
chemiſt, and that deſigned for 
ternal uſe. 

WAGISTERIUM BISMUTHI, 
 Magifeery of biſmuth, 

ove biſmuth in a proper quan- 
ty of dilute nitrous acid, with- 
out heat, adding the biſmuth by 


PREPARATION OF BIsMUTH. 


little and little at a time. Pour 
the ſolution into ſixteen times its 
quantity of fair water. It will 
grow milky, and on ſtanding for 
ſome time, depoſit a bright white 
precipitate: the addition of 
ſpirit of wine will expedite 
the precipitation, Waſh the 
powder in freſh parcels of wa- 
ter; and dry it in a ſhady place 
betwixt two papers. 
This preparation is of ſome eſ- 
teem as a coſmetic, which is the 
only ufe to which it is now applied. 


The diaphoretic virtues, attributed 


to it when taken internally, have 
very little foundation, and by the 
pfeſent practice are not at all re- 
garded. It was propoſed to be re- 
ceived in our Pharmacopoeia at a 


late reviſal, but was found much 


too inſignificant to be admitted 
there. 
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 ComPpounD METALLIC PPEPARATIONS. 


MEDICAMENTOSUS. 
The medicinal ſtone. 


Lond, 
AKE of 
Litharge, 

Bole armenic, or French bole, 
Alum,—each half a pound ; 
Colcothar of green vitriol, three 

OUNCES z 
Vinegar, a quarter of a pint. 


LAPIS 


Mix and dry them till they grow 


hard, | 4 

This preparation is employed ex- 
ternally as an a/tringent, for faſten- 
ing looſe teeth, preſerving the gums, 
+ angie 22 nf and 
«vounds, and repreſing defluxions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes, It 
is ſometimes uſed in injections for 
checking a gonorrhea, after the 
virulence is expelled, A prepara- 
tion much reſembling this is ſaid, 


in the memoirs of the French aca- 


eſteemed a- 


.demy, to be 8 
the army as 


mong the ſurgeons 
a vulnerary. 
Sxrciricuu ADSTRINGENS 
| ARTE. -.-> 
An aftrinzent preparation taken fro 
W Kbleg 2 bes been ſold under 
the name of | 
Colbateh's flyptic powder, 
Take any quantity of iron filings, 
and as much ſpirit of ſalt as will 
riſe above them three or four 
inches. Digeſt them together 
with a gentle heat, till the ſpirit 
ceaſe to act on the metal. Then 
pour off the liquor, evaporate it 


to one half, and add thereto an 


equal weipht of ſugar of lead. 


Continue the evaporation, with 
a ſmall heat, until the matter re 
main dry, and aſſume a red co 
lour. 

If the proceſs be ſtopt as ſoon 1 
it becomes dry, it has ea! 
the appearance of Colbatch 
powder. It muſt be kept cloſ 
from the air, otherwiſe it deli 


quiates. 
This is ſaid to be h. fypric, witl 


which ſo much noiſe was mad 


ſome time ago by the author of t 
Novum Lumen Chirurgie ; and i 
the ſale of which, a patent c. 
procured : only in that was ul 
the vitriolic acid, inſtead . 
muriatic in this; a differend 
not very material. The prep: 
tion ſtands recommended in 
kinds of hamorrhages and immoerd 
fluxes, both internally and erte 
nally : the doſe is from four graf 
to twelve. It is undoubtedly : 
efficacious ſtyptic, but for inter 
uſe a dangerous one, See the art 
cle Leap, and its preparation. 
ANTIHECTICUM Porn. 
Poterius's antibectic. 
Take of | 
Martial regulus of antimony, ! 
ounces ; 
Fine tin, three ounces. , 
Melt theſe together in a cfuc 
then pour them out into ay 
greaſed mortar, and "_ 
maſs is grown cold, grind u 
to a powder. Add to mn 
its weight of pure nitre, 7 | 
flagrate the mixture in a : 
ble, throwing in only a 
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a time; 
he is, keep it in fuſion] for 
an hour; and, having afterwards 

ound it into an impalpable 
powder, pour on it a ſufficient 
quantity of warm water. Stir 
them well together with a peſtle, 
fl the water grows milky, which, 
thus loaded with the finer parts 
of the powder, is. to be poured 
off, and freſh water put to the 
remainder. Repeat this operation 
till nothing but indifſoluble faces 
remain behind. Suffer all the 
milky liquors to reſt, A powder 
will fall to the bottom, which 1s 
to be waſhed with repeated affu- 
fons of warm water, and laſtly 
dried for uſe. 
The regulus of antimony ſhould 
melted before the tin is added 
it; for, if they both be put in- 
the crucible together, a part of 
e tin will be diſſipated by the 
3 for the fuſion of the 
gulus. 


ded with regard to the propor- 
u which theſe two ingredients 
zht to bear to one another. Some 
o much from the preſent pre- 
pion, as to order two parts of 
antimonial regulus to one of 
others no more than one part 
ix, Nor have they agreed upon 
colour which this preparation 
it to have; ſome preferring 
twhichis perfectly white, whilſt 
fr look upon a blueiſh tinge as 
ark that the proportions have 
a duly obſerved, and the ope- 
on regularly performed. In the 
ls above, it ſeems intended to 
bite: for without the obſer- 
ce of certain encheireſes, not 
mentioned, as particularly 
anz the powder after the ab- 


blueiſh 
ractical 
in th 


caſt. 5 
phyſicians do not differ 
accounts which they give 


then calcine it 


The chemiſts have been greatly 


n it will ſcarce have any thing 


* 


1 : 


of the virtues of this celebrated me- 
dicine. Some extol it as an excel- 
lent diaphoretie, & c. others are ready 
to vouch, that it has done molt 
eminent ſervice in he#ical caſes ; 
whilſt many, of no ſmall note, are 
not only confident that it has none 
of the virtues attributed to it, but 
utterly condemn it as unſafe, and 
capable of producing the very diſ- 
orders ſaid to be remedied hy its 
uſe. This affair probably will not 
be ſatisfactorily determined, till the 
virtues of calx of tin and calx of an= 
timony (of which this medicine is a 
mixture) ſhall be better aſcertained 
than they are at preſent. In the 
mean time, the uſe of the antihefaic 
is in common practice laid aſide; 
and is not likely to be ever intro- 
duced again. 
BEgzoARDICUM JOVIALE, 
Bezoar with tin. 

Take of | 1 

Regulus of antimony, three 

ounces; 

Pure tin, two ounces; 

Muriated mercury, five ounces. 
Melt the regulus of antimony in a 

crucible, and put to it the tin, 

ſo as to make a new regulus ; to 
which, after being levigated, add 
the muriated mercury, and diſtil 
the mixture in a retort. Let the 
muriated antimony which ariſes in 
this proceſs, be fixed, by three re- 
peated diſtillations, with thrice its 
own quantity of nitrous acid, The 
powder is then to be calcined ; 
thrown, whilſt ignited, into a 
proper quantity of ſpirit of wine ; 
and afterwards dried for uſe. 

This preparation 1s not greatly 
different from the foregoing. The. 
muriated antimony ſeems to con- 
tain more of the tin, than-of the 
antimonial regulus, united with 


the marine acid of the muriated 


quick-ſilver., The nitrous ſpirit 
expels the marine, and is itſelf af= 
terwards expelled in the calcina« 

he DR. 4 
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tion ; leaving the powder a mere 
calx, ſimilar to one prepared from 
the ſame ingredients in a leſs trou- 
bleſome manner, by deflagration 


with nitre. 


A.THIOPS ANTIMONIALIES. 
Antimonial &thiops. 
Let equal quantities of ahtimony 
and ſea ſalt be melted together in 
a crucible for an hour; when 
grown cold, a regulus (impro- 
perly ſo called) will be found in 
the bottom. This is to be ſepa- 
rated from the ſcoriæ that lie 
above it, and ground with an 
equal weight of purified quick- 
filver, until they are united. 


This medicine is ſaid to be of 


remarkable efficacy in wrnereal caſes 
F long flanding, in cancerous 1u- 
mours, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulons diſ- 
orders, obſtinate glandular ob/?ruc- 
tions, and ſundry other chronical dif- 
tem pers which elude the force of 
the common medicines. A few 
grains may be given at firſt; and 
the doſe gradually increaled, ac- 
cording to its operation, to a ſcru— 
ple or more. It acts chiefly by 
Promoting perſpiration. In ſomè con- 
ſtitutions, it proves purgative ; and, 
in others, if the doſe be conſider- 
able, emetic, - | 
Sundry other preparations of 
this kind have been held by ſome 
people in conſiderable eſteem, 


though not taken notice of by 


common practice. They have been 
generally compoſed of mercury, 
united by triture either with crude 
antimony, the medicinal regulus, 
or the golden or precipitated ſul- 
phur. 

Mr. MaLovi, of the faculty of 
Paris, made trial of different me- 
thods for uniting mercury and 
crude antimony into an ethiops. 
Thoſe which ſucceeded I ſhall here 
extract from his Chimie Medicinale. 
On grinding together two parts 
of antimony and one of mercury, 


Part Ill 


the mercurial globules diſappeare 
in three hours, and the compar 
proved ſimilar in appearance tg th 
zthiops made with the ſame pro 
portions of mercury and con 
ſulphur. —Equal parts of the ant 
mony and mercury were unite; 
with much more difficulty, requir 
ing the triture to be continued fn 
two days; though it was found ali 
even with theſe proportions, thz 
when the mercury was added, ng 
all at once, but by little and littl 
the union might be effected in f 
hours. — As common æthiops 
made more perfect, in regard tot 
intimate union of the ingredient 
by heat than by triture; the mg 
perfect antimonial æthiops al 
was obtained by means of fire, 
the following manner, 
A heated crucible is to be rubbe 
in the infide with tallow, imm 
diately covered, and ſet in! 
fire, When red-hot, throw 
the antimony, beaten into co 
powder, and cover the ve 
again. When the antimony 
melted, take the crucible out 
the fire, throw in a ſmall bit 
tallow, pour an equal weight 
heated quick-filver on differ 
parts of the ſnrface, cover 
crucible for a moment, 1 
while the mixture is {till fl 
pour it out into a heated It 
mortar. When grown cold, 
duce it into a powder, lic 
to be levigated on a marble. 
On this black powder the alt 
dire&s ſome ſpirit of wine © 
burnt two or three times.! 
may very ſafely be omitted, z 
can nowiſe affect the medic 
The only difficulty in the pr 
relates to the degree of heat 0 
melted antimony, If it be na 
ficiently fluid, the mercury A 
equally unite with it: 40 ” 
hot, great part of the merci 
be diſſi pated. 


— 
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Mr. Marovin commends this 
x;hiops, as a medicine of great effi- 
cacy in glandular obſtructions, obſti- 
uate cutancous maladies of different 
linds, inveterate rheumatiſms, & c. It 
acts moſt commonly by vrize and 


yrrſdiration, rarely purges, or occa- 
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ſions only ſome ſlight nauſea. The 
doſe is from one grain to twenty, 
two or three times a day, that is, 
from one to ſixty grains in a day.— 
In ſome perſons a dram has no 
ſenſible operation; others are 
moved by ix grains, 


PART IV. 


HIS form receives ſuch mate- 

rials only, as are capable of 
being ſufficiently dried to become 
pulrerable without the loſs of their 
virtue. There are many ſubſtan- 
ces, however, of this kind, which 
cannot be conveniently taken in 
powder. Bitter acrid, fetid drugs, 
ae too difagreeable ;—emollient and 
mucilaginous herbs and roots are too 
bulky ; — pure gums cohere, and be- 
come tenacious in the mouth; — 
bt allaline ſalts liquefy upon ex- 
poſing the compoſition to the air; 
—and volatile alkalics exhale. _ _ 
The doſe of powders, ih extem- 
["rancous preſcription, is general- 
about half a dram: it rarely ex- 
eds a whole dram; and is, not of- 


E produce powerful effects in 
aller doſes, are not truſted to this 
1 0 unleſs their bulk be increaſ- 
Tü 2 additions of leſs efficacy. 
& ole which require to be given in 

ger ones, are better fitted for o- 
mer forms. | 


The uſual vehicle for taking the 
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ten, leſs than a ſcruple. Subſtances 


CHAPTER I. 


POWDERS. - - ; 


lighter powders, is any agreeable 
thin liquid. The ponderous pow- 
ders, particularly thoſe prepared 
from metallic ſubſtances, require a 
more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; 
for, from thin ones, they ſoon ſub- 
ſide. Reſinous ſubſtances likewiſe 
are moſt commodiouſly taken in 
thick liquors: in thin ones, the 
are apt to run into lumps, whic 
are not eaſily again diſſoluble. 


General rules for making powders. - 


| I. | 

Particular care ought to be taken 

that nothing carious, decayed, or 
impure, be-mixed in the c 

ſition of powders: the ſtalks and 

_ corrupted parts of plants are to 

be ſeparated. fy ; 


The dry aromatics ought to be 
| ſprinkled, during their pulvexiſa - 
tion, with a few drops of any 
proper water. : 
en., 
The moiſter aromatics may be 


© + 
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dried with a very gentle heat, 
before they are committed to the 


mortar. | 
IV. 


Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances 
as are difhcultly pulverable, 
Mould be pounded along with 
the drier. ones, that they may 
paſs the ſieve - as 

No part ſhould be ſeparated for 
uſe, until the whole quantity put 
into the mortar has paſſed the 
fieve, and the ſeveral fiftings 
been mixed together; for thoſe 

arts of one and the ſame ſub- 
Jet, which powder firſt, may 


rove different, at leaſt in degree 


of efficacy, from the reſt. 


Powders of aromatics are to be pre- 
ol * = P 
pared only in ſmall quantities at 


a time, and kept in glaſs veſſels 


very cloſely ſtopt. 
If powders be long kept, and not 
carefully ſecured from the air, their 
virtue is in great meaſure deſtroy- 
ed, although the parts in which it 
conſiſts ſhould not in other cir- 
cumſtances prove volatile. Thus, 
though the virtues of zpecacuanha 
be ſo fixt as to remain entire even 
in extracts made with proper men- 
ſtrua, yet, as the college of Wirtem- 
berg obferves, if the powdered 


root be expoſed for a length of 


time to the air, it loſes its emetic 
quality. | g 
PULVIS ANTILYSSUS. 
Powder againſt the bite of a mad dog. 
Take of | 
* Aſh-coloured ground liverwort, 
two ounces z 
- Black pepper, one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder. 
In a former Pharmacopceia, the 
quantity of pepper was equal to 


- that of the herb : which rendering 


the - powder greatly too hot, the 
above diminution of it became ne- 
ceſſary. The virtue which this me- 
dicine has been celebrated for is 
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Me ap, this formula has had 4 


flomach, accompanied with a ſur- 


Part IV. 


expreſſed in its title. Th ; 
a dram and a half, to be Sag n 
the morning faſting, in half 2 pint 
of cow 's milk warm, for four morn. 
ings together. 

Upon the authority of Dr. 


place in both the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopœias; but is 
now deſervedly rejected, as a medi. 
cine inefficacious. 
ig ARI COMPOSITUS, 
ompound powder of arum, 
Take of 2 F 4 
Arum roots, newly dried, two 
Ounces ; 
Calamus aromaticus, 
Burnet ſaxifrage roots, —of each 
one ounce ; 

Canella alba, fix drams; 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams. 
Mix and make them into a pow- 

der. 

The prulvis ari compoſitus was ori- 
ginally intended as a fomachic: and 
in weaFneſſes and relaxations of the 


charge of viſcid humours, it 1s 
doubtleſs a very ufeful medicine. 
It frequently alſo has good effects 
in rheumatic caſes, of which I have 
known ſome inſtances. The doſe 
may be from a ſcruple to a dran, 
two or three times a day, in au 
convenient liquor. It ſhould be 
uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its vi 
tue ſuffers greatly in keeping. Tit 
arum root in particular, its capital 
ingrediegt, ſoon loſes the pungenc 
in which its efficacy principal 
conſiſts. 
PULVIS CRETAC EUS. 
Chalk poꝛuder. 
i Edinb. 
Take of | 
White prepared chalk, fol 
\ OUNCES ; 
Nutmeg, half a dram ; 
Cinnamon, one dram 
half. 
Mix into a 


and a 


wder. 


ſidered 


Theſe powders are con 


/ 
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varm abſorbents, and given in di- Crab's- claus, prepared, one 
arrhœa, particularly ſuch as ariſe pound ; e 
from acidity; and that with opium, Chalk, prepared, | 

in caſes of great irritability, where Red coral, prepared, - each three 


the aromatic abſorbents require the _ ounces., 
alfiftance of a ſedative. Mix them, 
PULVIS e CRETA 7” Theſe powders have loſt ſeveral 


COMPOSITUS fine OPTO. of their ingredients, without any 
Compound powder of bole without o- injury to their virtues ; and poſh- 


pium. bly they would ſtill bear a further 
Lendl. reduction; for both the crab's- eyes 
Take of 5 and claws are by themſelves at leaſt 
Prepared chalk; half a pound; as effectual as any compoſition of 
Cinnamon, four ounces; them with pearls and coral. In 
Tormentil-root, Fo ſome of our hoſpitals, the follow- 
GumArabic, — eachthree ounces; ing compoſition is ſubſtituted. 
Long pepper, balf an ounce. v»PULVIs TESTACEUS COMPO» 
Reduce theſe ingredients into pow- | SITUS. 
der. Compound teftaceous powder. 
PULVIS e CRETA Take of 
COMPOSITUS cum OPTIO. Oyſter - ſhells, prepared, one 
Campounel powder with opium. pound; 
Lond. White chalk, half a pound. 
Take of Mix them together. 
Compound powder of chalk, This cheap abſorbent powder is 
eight ounces; at leaſt equally valuable, as a me- 
Hard purified opium, powdered, dicine, with the more coſtly and 
one dram and an half. compounded crab's-claw and, bezo- 
Mix them. N ardic powders of the ſhops. Theſe 
PULVIS CERUSSA COM kinds of preparations are given 
POSITUS. from half a ſcruple to half a dram, 
Compound powder of ceruſſe. for abſorbing or deſtroying acidi- 
Lond, ties in the firſt paſſages; which 
Take of | ſeems to be the only good effect 
Ceruſſe, five ounces ; that can be reaſonably expected 


darcocolla, an ounce and a half; from theſe fimple antacid earths, 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce. Af they meet with no acid to diſ- 
Beat them together into a powder. © ſolve them, they promile to be in- 
This compoſition is the trochiſei jurious, rather than beneficial. 
alli of Razi, brought back to its They have often been given in fe- 
original ſimplicity with regard to vers, under the notion of alexiphar- 
the ingredients, and without the macs and /udorifics, from a ſuppo- 
needleſs trouble of making it into fition that theſe diſorders are occa- 
troches. It is employed for exter- ſioned by a latent acid; and, 


nal purpoſes, as in collyria, lotions, though this theory is now explod- Þ} 


and injeckions, for repelling acrimoni- ed, the practice built upon it is, in 


"ws kumours, and in mflammations. good meaſure, ſtill continued. So 
PULVIS CHELARUM CAN. far are abſorbents from being uſeful 
CRI COMPOSITUS. in theſe caſes, that ſubſtances of a 
mpound powder of crab 5-claws. directly contrary quality, mild aci- 
Take of Lond. dulons liquors, are in general the 


moſt ſucceſsful remedies,” where= 
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ever the vis vitz is not too far de- 
prefſed ; and, where it is, the inſi- 
pid indolent earths can contribute 


nothing to ſupport or, raiſe it. 


It may here be proper to take 
notice of a quality hitherto little 
expected from theſe kinds of ſub- 
ſtances; that of Arongly promoting 
' putrefattim, Fleſa mixed with a 
ſmall proportion of chalk, and ex- 
poſed to a heat equal to that of the 
buwan body, not only corrupts 
ſooner than without this addition, 
but likewiſe in a far greater degree, 
'reſolving in a few days Into a per- 
fe& mucus. This quality of the 
abſorbent powders (for the diſco- 
very of which, with many* other 
curious experiments on the ſame 
ſubject, the public is obliged to the 
ingenious Dr. PrINGLE) ſeems to 
forbid their uſe in all thoſe kinds 
of fevers where the animal juices 
are already too much diſpoſed to a 

utrefactive ſtate, We have before 
obſerved, that, in theſe caſes, 
though very frequently employed, 
they are at beſt unſerviceable. Per- 
haps their ill effects would be of- 
tener ſeen, if it were not for the 
quantity of acids uſually given in 
acute diſeaſes. 

PULVIS CONTRAYERVA 

CONMPOSITUS, 
Compound powder of contrayerva. 
ound. 
Take of 

Compound powder of crab's- 

claws, a pound and a half; 

Contrayerva-root, five ounces, 
Make them into a powder. 

Theſe powders were formerly 
directed to be made up into balls 
with water (and then called LAeis 
CONTRAYERVE); a piece of trou- 
ble now laid aſide as needleſs; 
for it was neceſſary to reduce the 
balls into powder again before they 
could be uſed. Nor did that form 
contribute, as has been imagined, 
to their preſervation; for it 1s 
ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, that the 
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powder will loſe more by bei 
kept for a reaſonable length of 
time in a cloſe-ſtopt glaſs, than the 
balls will, in the humectation with 
water, and exſiccation in the air 
before they are fit for being put by 
to keep. Theſe medicines have 3 
much better claim to the title of 
alexipharmic and ſuderific, than the 
two foregoing compoſitions. The 
contrayerva by itſelf is ſuch, and 
proves very ſerviceable in low fe. 
vers, where the vis vitæ is weak 
and a diaphoreſis to be promoted, 
It is poſlible, that the crab's-claws 
powders are of no further ſervice, 
than as they divide this powerful 
ingredient, and render it ſupport- 
able to the ſtomach, 

PULVIS IPECACUANEZ 

COMPOSITUS; 
vulgo 

| PULVIS DOVERI. 

Compound powder of ipecacuanha, 

| Lond. Edinb. | 
Take of 


Ipecacuanha, 

Hard purified opium, —each, 

powdered, one dram ; 

Vitriolated kali, or lixiva, one 

ounce. 
Mix them. 

In this, as well as all other pow- 
ders, whereopium, {cammony, aloes, 
calomel, or any other active ingre- 
dients enter the compoſition, the 
operator ſhould be particularly 
careful, that they ſhould be equally 
diftributed, left different portions 
ſhould differ in ſtrength. 

This powder is confidered as one 
of the moſt certain ſudorifics of 
which we are in poſſeſſion, and 
hence ſuppoſed to be a very effec- 
tual remedy in rheumati/ms, and 


alſo uſeful in other diſorders, where 


a cuticular diſcharge is wanted to 
be promoted; hence it is given in 
dropſy, &c. The doſe is from five 
to ix grains to ſixteen or upwa® 
according as the patient's ſtreng! 
and ſtomach are able to bear I 
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It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
atients ſhould avoid much drink- 
ing immediately after it has been 
aiminiſ{.ced—becauſe that may oc- 
caſion it to be rejected by vomit- 


ing, before any other effect can be 
produced 


PULVIS OPIAT Us. 
Opiate poruder. 
Lond. 
Take of | 
Hard purified opium, one dram ; 
Burnt and prepared hartſhorn, 
nine drams, 
Mix them. 

This powder may be conſidered 
3 2 good opiated abſorbent; and 
where there are prevalent acidities 
on the ſtomach, probably aſſiſt the 
opium in preventing the acidity 
from weakening its effects, and by 
forming with the acid a neutral falt, 
may in ſome degree prove a ſudo- 
riic. It may *alſo become an uſe- 
ful ſuccedaneum for the pulvis ipe- 
cacuanhz compoſitus, in patients 
whoſe ſtomachs are ſo circum- 
ſtanced, as to be eaſily moved by 
very flight doſes of xpecacuanha, as 
Is ſometimes the caſe. Beſides, as 
ten grains of this powder contain 
one of opium, we can exhibit opi- 
um in any ſmall quantity which 
may de required, with the greateſt 
meu. 

PULVIS IALAPAÆE COMPO- 

SITUS. 
Compound powder of jalap, 
Edinb. 
Take of 

Jalap root, one ounce; 

Cryſtals of tartar, two ounces. 
Mix, and rub them together dili- 

gently for ſome time, ſo 2s that 
2 may form a very fine pow- 

er. 

The addition of the cryſtals of 
artar is ordered to correct the grip- 
115 elfects of the jalap, which it is 
an effectually to do, if they are 

eat Very well together, and a very 
perfect and minute mixture form- 


* T7 : 
* 


ed. It is an excellent purgative, 
well calculated to clear the in- 
teſtinal tubes and evacuate the 
ſerons fluids from the ſyſtem in 
general. | 
PULVIS E MYRRHA COM- 

POSITUS, 

Compound powder of myrrh. 


Lond. 

Take of ' 

Dried ſavin, 

Dried rue, 

Myrrh, 

Ruſſian caſtor, — of each one 

ounce, 

Rub them together into a powder. 

This is a reformation of the zro- 
chiſci e myrrha, a compoſition con- 
trived by RAE ES againſt ute- 


rine obſtructions. It may be taken 


in any convenient vehicle, or made 
into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a 
dram or more, two or three times a 
day. | 
 PULVIS E SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 


Compound powder of ſcammony. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Scammony, 

Extract of jalap, — of each two 

ounces; 

Ginger, half an ounce, 

Powder them ſeparately, and mix 

them. 

PULVIS SCAMMONII COM- . 
5 POSITUS CUM ALOE. 
Compound powder of ſcammony with 
aloes. 

- Lond. 

Take of - 

Scammony, fix drams ; 

Hard extract of jalap, 

Socotorine aloes, — of each one 

ounce and a half; 

Ginger, half an ounce. 

Powder them ſeparately, and mix 
them. 

This medicine is well calculated - 
to afford relief in obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs, in doſes of from five to ten 
grains; for the combination of the 
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three powerfully purgative ingre- 
dients conſtitutes a very active com- 
1 particularly to torpid ha- 

its, where ſuch medicines become 
neceſſary. 


P IULVIS SCAMMONII CUM 


CALOMELANE. 
Powder of ſcammony, with calomel. 
Take of | 

Scammony, haif an ounce; 
Calomel, 
Double refined ſugar,—of each 
two drams. 
Rub them ſeparately to powder, 
and mix them. | 
Here the ſcammony is aſſiſted in 
its operation, by the calomel ; 
'which not only renders 1t uſeful in 
caſes of obſtinate conftipation, but 
alſo in dropſies, where a large diſ- 
charge of water is required; for, 
by the ſtimulant power of calomel, 
the abſorbent ſyſtem 1s very likely 
to have its action much increaſed. 
This 
prepared with diaphoretic anti- 
mony and cryſtals of tartar, and 
called, from its firſt publiſher, 
PULVIS CORNACHINI, which, 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
is thus directed, 
Take of 
Diaphoretic antimony, 
| Cream of tartar, 
| Scammony,—each equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 

This may be given to the quan- 
tity of a dram or more. The tar- 
tar and antimonial calx appear to 
be no further uſeful, than as they 
divide the texture of the Tcam- 
mony ; though Cornachini pro- 

oſes notable advantage from ſome 
deobſtruent quality in the tar- 
tar, whereby the veſſels ſhall be 
opened, and the noxious humours 
prepared for expulſion ; and from 

- the preparation of antimony, though 
it have no ſenſible operation, he 
expects ſome ſhare of the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparation of that mineral. 


* — 
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powder has been uſually 


the ſtomach. The fcammony 


Part IV. 


| > © Edind.- 
Take of | 
Scammonpy, 
Cryſtals of tartar, —of each two 
Ounces, 


Mix, and let them be well rubbed 
together, that they may form a 
powder. 

Here we have two 


He Preparations 
differing very widely 0 


in the com. 


poſition, though bearing the {ame 


name, one of them that of the 
London Pharmacopœia, highly in. 
creaſing the purgative power of the 
ſcammony, and the heating quality 
of the compoſition, whilſt that gf 
Edinburgh has added not only 
ſlight auxiliary, but alſo a cooling 
corrector. Though they may both 
of them be ſerviceable, under par- 
ticular circumſtances, we cannot 
avoid confeſling, that, in genera, 
we ſhould prefer that of Edin 
burgh. 
PULVIS E SENA COMPOSL 
1 ä 
Compound powder of ſeua. 


ond. 


Take of 

\ Cryſtals of tartar, 
Sena,—each two ounces; 
Scammony, half an ounce; 
Ginger, two drams. 

Powder the ſcammony by itſelf; 
and all the ocher ingredients to- 
gether. Then mix them. 
This powder is given as a catuar- 

tic, in the doſe of two ſcruples, ot 

a dram. The ſpice is added, not 

only to divide, but to warm ti 

medicine, and make it fit eaſier 01 


uſed as a ſtimulus to the ſenz— 
The quantity of the latter neceſſa· 
ry for a doſe, when not aſi ſted by 
ſome more powerful material, is t00 
bulky to be conveniently taken i 
this form, : 
PULVIS ASARI COMO. 
TUS. 
Lond. Edin. 


| Formel y 


Chap. I. 
PULVIS STERNUTATORIUS, 
Lond | 


ond. 7 
 PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 
__ Edinb. 
Compound poxvder of aſarabacca. 
ond. 
Take of 

Sweet afarabacca, 

Marjoram, 

Syrian herb maſtich, 

Lavender flowers, — of each, 

dried, equal weights. 
Powder them together. 

PULVIS CEPHALICUS. 

Ce halic oxwder . 
ala. 
Take of 0 

The leaves of aſarum, three 

parts; 

Lavender flowers, 

Leaves of marjoram, —one part. 
Beat them together into a pow- 

der. 

Theſe powdefts are both agreea- 
ble and efficacious errhines, and 
ſuperior to moſt of thoſe uſually 
ſold under the name of herb ſnuff. 

In caſes of obſtinate head-achs, 
and of inflammatians of the eyes, of 
long continuance, they have proved 
very efficacious remedies, for they 
differ very little in their effe&ts :— 
they have alſo been of uſe in 
rheumatic fains of the face, and 
ſome ſpecies of tooth. ach. 

Five or fix grains, ſnuffed up the 
note at bed-time, will act the next 
Ay as a powerful errhine, occaſion- 
Ina frequent ſneezing, and copious 
diſcharge from the noſe. But care 
muſt vetaken, during the operation, 
tO avoid expoſure to the cold air. 
PULVIS ALUMINIS COMPO- 

SI TUS. 
vulgo 
Compound pou der of alum. 
Ldind. 
Take of £dinb 
Alum, one ounce and an half; 
Gum kino, three drams. 


Rub them tagether into a fine pow- 
ꝗtr. 


Poꝛuders: 
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This powder has long been in 


repute as an aſtringent, under the 
title of Por vis srrericus HEL- 
VETII. Though, by ſubſtituting 
the gum kino, inſtead of the dra- 
gon's blood, which uſed to have a 
place in this formula, the meticine 
is much improved, in as much as 
the gum poſſeſſes more certain and 
ſuperior aſtringent powers. It is 
undoubtedly a very powerful me- 
dicine; particularly efficacious in 
uterine hæmorrhages. Some direct 
the ingredients to be melted toge- 
ther before they are powdered. But 
this circumſtance does not appear 
to be neceſſary. 

PULVIS E SUCCINO COMPO- 

SL T US. 
Compound powder of amber. 
Lond. 

Take of 
Amber prepared, | 
Guin arabic,—each ten drams; 
Juice of hypociſtis, / 
Balauſtines, | 
Japan earth, —each five drams; 
Olibanum, half an ounce; 
Strained opium, one dram. 

Beat them together into a pow- 
der. | 
This powder is compoſed of the 

more unexceptionable ingredients 

of the Trocnisct E CARABE of a 

former Pharmacopoeia. The arti- 

cles omitted, which are as many in 
number as thoſe now retained, 
were manifeſtly abſurd or ſuper- 
fluous; and the making it up into 
troches, a very unneceſſary trouble. 

The medicine, as now reformed, 

may be looked upon as an uſetul 

aud tolerably elegant aſtringent; 


though potlibly the ingredient 


which it receives name from, con- 

tributes little to its virtue. Two 

ſcruples of the compoſition contain 

one grain of opium. 

PULVIS E TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound powder of gum iragacanih. 


Loud. 


* 0 * $22 4.2 
: 2 * "a ZZ. : 
þ + - * * - 

i * 


Take of 

Gum tragacanth, 

Gum arabic, | 

Starch, —cach an ounce and an 

half; 

Double refined ſugar, three 
dodunces. ; 
Grind them into a powder, 

| This, powder is a mild emolli- 
ent; and hence becomes ſervicea- 
ble in Heretic caſes, tickling coughs, 
ftrangury, ſome kind of alvine fluxes, 
and other diſorders proceeding from 


; a thin acrimonious flate of the hu- .. 


mours, Or an abraſion of the mucus of 

the inteſtines. They ſoften, and give 

a greater degree of conſiſtency to 

the former, and defend the latter 

from being irritated or excoriated 
by them. All the ingredients coin- 
cide in theſe- general intentions, 
The doſe is from half a dram to 

two or three drams, which may be 
frequently repeated, 
PULVIS ALOES CUM CA- 

NELLA.- 

formerly 

HIERA PICRA. 
Poavder of aloes, <wvith canella. 

Take of | | 

The gum of Socotorine aloes, 
one pound ; 

White canella, three ounces, 
Beat them ſeparately into powder, 
and then mix them together. 

This is an uſeful aloetic purga- 
tive, the canella being a good cor- 

rector of the aloes. It is ſeldom, 
however, given in this form, more 
frequently in electuary, or pills; 

and uſed to form the baſis of a 
tincture, called tinctura ſacra; ſa- 
cred tincture. | 

PULVIS ALOES CUM FERRO, 

 inſlead of the | 
PILULA ECPHRAC TIC. 
Poauder of alocs, with iron. 
| Lond, 

Take of _w— 
Socotorine aloes, an ounce and 
an haif; 8 

Myrrh, two ounces; 
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\ 
Dried extract of gentian, 
Vitriolated iron, —of each one 
Ounce. | 


Let them be powdered ſe 
and then nog — 7 
This is a uſeful deobſtruent, and 
often given in caſes of obſtructed 
catamenia, as all the articles are 
calculated to promote that ſalutary 
diſcharge. 
PULVIS ALOES CUM Gal. 
ACO, 
enflead of the 
PILULA AROMATIC. 
Powder of aloes, with guaiacun, 
ond, 


Take of 


Socotorine aloes, one ounce and 
an half; _ 

Gum reſin of guaiacum, ont 
ounce ; 

Aromatic powder, half an 
Ounce, 

Rub the aloes and gum reſin ſepa- 
rately, to powder ; and then mix 
them with the aromatic powder, 
This, when taken in ſmall doſes, 
promotes perſpiration, in larger 
ones, 1s a warm purgative. 

- PULVIS AROMATICUS; 
| formerly 
SPECIES AROMATICA. 
Lond. Edinb. 
Aromatic powder. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, 
Ginger, 
Long pepper,—each one ounce. 
Beat them together into a powder, 


Ealinb. 

Take of 

Cinnamon, | 

Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 

Ginger,—cach two ounces. 
Beat them together into a powder. 

Both theſe compoſitions are © 
greeable, hot, ſpicy medicine 
and may be uſefully taken in © 
phlegmatic habits, and decayed confi 
tutions, for warming the ſioma®") 


* 


Chap. I. 


omoting * 
he tone of the viſcera. The dove is 
from ten grains to a ſcruple and 
upwards. The firſt is confiderably 
the warmeſt, by the introduction of 


the long er. | 
"ULVIS DIGESTIVUS. 


Digeſtive powder, = 
Take of 
Vitriolated magneſia, 
Rhubarb,—each equal parts. 
The falt quickens the purgative 
effect of the rhubarb, whilſt the 
rhubarb increaſes the tone of the 
ſtowach: hence it is ſuppoſed to 
aſt the digeſtive powers, at the 
ſame time that it empties the in- 
teſtines. 
PULVIS DTSENTERIC US. 
Dyſenteric porvder, 
10 22 
Take of 


Rbubarb, one ounce; 
Calcined hartſhorn, 
ounce; — 
Gum Arabic, three drams; 
Caſcarilla bark, two drams. 
Mix and reduce them to a very fine 
powder, p 
In this compoſition is united to 
linie purgative a ſtill ſtronger tonic 
u the caſcarilia z an ahſorbent; and 
demuleent the Powers of which 
"Il render it a very uſeful. medi- 
ne in dyſenteric caſes, after the 
lolence. of the diſeaſe is con- 
ered; and when there remains a 
ſebilitated and abraded ate of the 
nteſtines. 


YULVIS FUMALIS. 


Fumigati der. 
dae of gation powder 


Olibanum, 

Amber, | | 
Maſt:ch;—each three parts; 
ax, two parts; 


enzoin and Labdanum, each 
one part. | 


ts title expreſſes its uſe, giving 


half an 


— 


Ut 


"itcratt offenſive 


1 


ning a fick _ ſmells, fumi- 


and counter- 


Powders. 
digeſtion, and Frengiliening 


en burning a fragrant odour, to 
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acting putrid or other noxious ba- 
pours diffuſed in the atmoſphere. 
Poris ARTHRITICUS AMAKUSs 
Bitter gout powders 


3, Pari/. 
Take of ah 
Gentian root, 
Round birthwort root, 
Rhapontic root, 
Germander leaves, ; 
Grounqdpine leaves, 
Leſſer centaury tops, —of each 
equal parts. 
Make them into a powder. 
Compoſitions of this kind were 
in uſe among the ancient Greek 
phyſicians, aud made a conſider- 
able part of their practice in gouty 
and arthritic complaints. But while 
they beſtow great praiſes on them 
in cold and phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, they very properly condemn 
them as being extremely hurtful in 
the hot and bilious. Afterwards, 
on account probably of the ill con- 
ſequences ariſing from their indiſ- 
criminate uſe, theſe medicines fell 
into neglect, til! the introduction 
of the Greek volumes into the weſt- 
ern parts of Europe, when they 
were tranſcribed by ſome of the 
earlier medical writers, and brought 
into ſome eſteem in Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. A form 
differing from the above only in 
the omiſſion of the rhapontic root, 
was ſome years ago brought thence, 
as a family receipt, by a perſon of 
high rank, who having experienced 
remarkable benefit from it in an 
hereditary gout, ordered it to be 
rinted, and copies delivered to all 
who ſhould aſk for them. (See the 
Medical Obſervations and Inqui- 
ries, publiſhed by a ſociety of 
phyſicians in London, vol. i. 
p. 126.) The directions for uſing 
this medicine are to the following 
effect: : 
« Take one dram of the powder 
« every morning faſting, in a cup 
« of any agreeable liquor, faſtin 
m | 


9 


1 


% * 0 9 3 4 - 4 \ off; n * 
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« an hour and a half after it.— 
4 Continue this for three months 
„ without interruption, then di- 
“ miniſh the doſe to three quarters 
« of a dram for three months 


longer, then to-half a dram for 


& fix months more. After the firſt 
« year, it will be ſufficient to take 
„ half a dram every other day. 
„ As this medicine + operates in- 
© ſenſibly, it will take perhaps 
„ two years before any great be- 
« nefit is received. In rheuma- 
« tiſms that are only accidental, a 


few of the dram doſes may do: 


«* but in habitual rheumatiſms, 


„ and ſuch as are of long ſtanding, 


„ it muſt be taken as for the gout. 
“ The remedy requires patience, as 
„ it operates but ſlow in both 
"© cates.” 985 

Dr. CLEPHANE remarks (in the 
learned and judicious paper above 
referred to) that this medicine will 
probably do good in many caſes, 
for in many caſes there is reaſon to 
believe it extremely proper; but 
that an indiſcriminate uſe of it will 
probably again do what alike abuſe 
formerly did, bring a good medi- 
cine into difrepute. 


POI. VIS NITROSUS. | 


Nitrous powder. 
Take of 
Purified nitre, three ounces ; 
Salt of ſorrel, one ounce ; 
Double refined ſugar, ten 
Ounces. 
Let them be mixed. 
This is a very convenient and 
agreeable form of exhibiting nitre; 


for, whilſt the ſugar ſerves to di- 


vide and diffuſe it, it corrects its 
taſte, and the ſalt of ſorrel adds to 
its cooling power. | 
 PuLvis CARMINATIVUS. 
 Carminative powder. 


Aniſeed, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, each two 
ſcruples ; 8 

Ginger, one ſcruple; 


Part, I 


Nutmegs, half a ſcruple; 

1 * ſugar, half a dram, 
educe them into a 

four doſes. n 

This powder is employed for 
expelling flatulencies ariſiag from in 
digeſtion, particularly thoſe t, 
which hypochondriacal and hyſte 
rical perſons are ſubject. It is like 
wiſe uſefully given in the gripes 6 

young children, either mixed wit 
their food or otherwiſe, 
PuLvis prugkricus. 
Diuretic powder, 
Take of 
Purified nitre, ten grains; 
Salt of amber, four grains; 
Oil of turpentine, three drops; 

Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 

Drop the oil upon the ſugar, tht 
add the ſalts, and grind the who 
together. 

This powder 1s a very far 
ous diuretic, and may be given! 
ad vantage in caſes where the aſl 
ance of ſuch forcing medicines 
required. The ſalts ſomewhat aba 
the heating quality of the oil, an 
at the ſame time, cool and relax 
paſſages. 

PoLVIS ROBORANS, 
Strengthening power. 
Take of | 

Extract of Peruvian bark, tut 

grains; ; 

Salt of ſteel, two grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, one drop; 

Fine ſugar, half a dram. 
Having mixed the oil with the 

gar, add the other ingredi 

and grind the whole well to 
ther, for two doſes. 

This medicine bas 4 _ , 
title to the appellation of a ' 
ener, than thoſe uſually met ö 
under that name in Diſpenfata 
In lar habits, debilities of l, 

ſyftem, and the qveakneſſes pew 
either ſex, it has generally 5 
fects. 


PuLvi1s ad 87 _ 
Powder againſt the King © 


Fine ſugar, each half a ſcruple. 
Reduce them into powder, ; 

This powder 15 recommended in 
ſerophulous diſorders and ob//ruftions 
of tbe glands. It is ſuppoſed to 
een and deterge the minute veſſels, 
and carry off the offending matter by 
yin, Dr. MEaD informs us, in 
his Monita Medica, that he very fre- 
quently experienced its good ef- 
fets, He uſed to give the quan- 
tty above preſcribed twice a day, 
with three or four glaſſes of the 
leſs compounded lime- water along 
vith each doſe. 
were much emaciated, the lime- 
water was mixed with about an 
equal quantity of milk, 

PuLvis VERMIFUGUS, 

Vermifuge powder. 

ake of I. 
Tanſy flowers, 
Worm-ſeed,—each three drams; 
dalt of ſteel, one dram. 
lake them into a powder. 


If the patient 
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Take of | Take of $6: 
Burnt ſponge; one ſcruple ; Tin reduced into fine powder, 
Nitre, ; two drams ; 
Coralline, Athiops mineral, half a dram 


Fine ſugar, one ſcruple, 
Mix them well together. 
Take of 3. 

Choice rhubarb, three drams; 

Scammony, 

Calomel,—each one dram. 

Mix and make them into a poty« 
der, 

All theſe compoſitions are well 
calculated for the purpoſe expreſſ- 
ed in the title. The firſt is given 
in the hoſpitals, in doſes of half a 
dram twice a day ; which quantity 
contains about four grains and a 
half of the ſalt of ſteel. The ſe. 
cond is divided into three or four 
doſes; one of which is taken every 
morning, and a cathartic on the da 
following. The third, which is a 
briſk purgative, is uſed in the 
quantity of half a dram, after the 
others have been premiſed; or it 
is taken once or twice a week with- 
out their aſſiſtance. | 
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CHAPTER UI. 


TRocHEs AND LOZENGEs. 


ROCHES and lozenges are 
1 þ compoſed of powders made 
up with glutinous ſubſtances into 
little cakes, and afterwards dried. 
This form is principally uſed for 
the more commodious exhibition 
of certain medicines, by fitting 
them to diſſolve ſlowly in the 
mouth, ſo as to paſs by degrees into 
the ſtomach. Hence theſe prepara- 
tions have generally a conſiderable 
proportion of ſugar, or other ma- 
terials grateful to the palate. Some 
powders have hkewiſe been reduc- 
ed into troches, with a view to their 
preſervation; though poſſibly for 
no very good reaſons; ſince the 
moiſtening, and afterwards drying 


them in the air, muſt in this light 
be of greater injury, than any ad- 


vantage accruing from this form 
can counterbalance. 
General rules for making troches. 


. 
The three firſt rules laid down for 
making powders, are alſo to be 
obſerved in the powders - for 
troches. 

* 


If the maſs prove ſo glutinous as 
to ſtick to the fingers in making 
up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or a— 
romatic oil; or ſprinkled with 

powder of ſtarch, or with that 
of liquorice. 
| . 

In order to thoroughly dry the 
troches, put them on an inverted 
fieve, in a ſhady, airy place, and 
frequently * 2 


Troches are to be kept in glaſs 


veſſels, or in earthen ones ut 
lazed. 


TROCHISCI AuxII. 


Lond. 
TROCHISCI ARABICT, 
E dAdlinb. 


vulgo 
TROCHISCI BECHICI ALB 
Troches of flarch. 
Lond. 


Take of 

Double refined ſugar, a pow 
and a half; 

Starch, an ounce and a half; 

Liquorice, fix drams; 

Florence orris root, half 
Ounce, 

Reduce theſe ingredients into po 
der, which is to be made 
into troches with a proper qui 
tity of mucilage of gum trag 
canth, 


Take of 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Gum arabic, four ounces; 
Starch, one ounce. 
Reduce them to a fine powder, 
make them into a maſs with n 
water, and form them ! 
troches. | 
Theſe compoſitions are . 
agreeable pectorals, and may 
uſed at pleaſure. They are cal 
lated for /oftening acrimonious | 
mours, and allaying the ti 
in the throat, which provo 
coughing. 
TROC HISCI GLYCYRRHIZ 
Load. Edinb. 
eulgo 
TROCHISCI BECHIC! 
NIGRI, 


Edinb. 


* 
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Troches of 255 | 


Take of 2 
Extract of liquorice, 
Double- refined ſugar, — each ten 
ounces; 
Gum tragacanth, 
three ounces. | 
Rub them together, and drop upon 
them ſo much water as will make 
the maſs ſoft enough to be form- 


ed into troches. 
Edinb. 


powdered, 


Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum arabic, — each four ounces ; 
White ſugar, eight ounces. 
Diſolve them in boiling water, and 
frain; afterwards evaporate the 
liquor with a gentle fire, to a 


proper conſiſtence to be made in- 


to troches. | 

Theſe compoſitions are deſigned 
of the ſame purpoſes as the white 
pectoral troches before deſcribed, 
In foreign Pharmacopceias there 
re ſome other troches of this kind, 
under the titles of rrochiſei bechict 
av; and, h; the former are 
coloured with ſaffron, the latter 
With bole armenic. The diſſolv- 
ng and ſtraining of the extract of 
Iquorice and gum arabic, as now 
ordered in the latter of theſe pre- 
criptions, is a conſiderable im- 


7 tioſe means more uniformly 
med than they can well be by 
beating; but likewiſe as they are 
hereby purified from the heteroge- 
tous matters, of which both thoſe 


ugs have commonly no ſmall ad- 
lilXture, * 


TROCHISCI de MIN IO. 
Red lead troches. 


Lake of 
Red lead, half an ounce ; 
uriated quick-ſilver, one 


ounce ; 


Crumb of the fineſt bread, four 
OU nces, 


 Troches and Loxenges. 


rovement; not only as they are 


$33 
Make them up with roſe-water in- 
to oblong troches. 

Theſe troches are employed only 
for external purpoſes as eſcharotics. 
They are powerfully ſuch, and 
require a good deal of caution in 
their uſe. , 

TROCHISCI CRETA. 
Lond. Edinb. 
vulgo 
TABELLA CARDIALGICAZ. 
Troches of chalk. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Chalk prepared, four ounces; 
Crabs* claws, prepared, two 
ounces ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Double refined ſugar, three 
ounces, | 
Rub them to powder, and with 
mucilage of gum arabic make 


troches. 
Edinb, 
Take of | 
Chalk, prepared, four ounces; 
Gum arabic, one ounce ; 
Nutmeg, one dram; 
Double refined ſugar, fix ounces. 
Let them be well mixed together in 
powder, and with the addition- 


of water, make them into 
troches, 
TROCHISCI MAGNESLEA. 
Troches of magneſia. 
ond, 
Take of 


Calcined magneſia, four ounces; 

Double reèfined ſugar, two 

ounces; 

Ginger, powdered, one ſcruple. 
Rub them together, and with mu- 

cilage of gum arabic make them 

into troches. 

Theſe troches are intended for 
relieving pains in the ſtomach, 
ariſing from acidities: in the for- 
mer, the union of the acid is ſaid 
to form a reſtringent; with the 
latter, a purgative ſalt : according 
to the ſtate of the patient's bowels 
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ity, one or other of them may be 
adminiſtered. | 


TROCHISCI NITRI. 
Troches of nitre. 
Lond. Edin. 
Take of 


Nitre purified, four ounces; 
Double refined ſugar, one pound; 
Tragacanth, powdered, fix 
ounces. 
Rub them together, and make 
troches. bf | 
This is a very agreeable form 
for the exhibition of nitre ; though, 


when the ſalt is thus taken with- 


out any liquid (if the, quantity be 
conſiderable), it is apt to occaſion 
uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, 
which can only be prevented by 
large dilution with aqueous li- 
quors. In ſome caſes of difficult 
deglutition, theſe troches have been 
ſaid to be employed with ſucceſs. 


TROCHISCI E SCILLA, 


Troches of ſquills, 

—_—_ | 
Baked ſquills, half a pound; 
Wheat flower, four ounces. 

Peat them together, and form the 

" maſs into troches, which are to 
be dried with a gentle heat. 
This preparation is uſed only as 

an ingredient in the theriaca. The 

deſign of baking the ſquills is, to 
abate their acrimony; and making 
it afterwards into traches ſeems the 
moſt convenient way of drying it, 


Common wheat flour is as fit for 


this purpoſe as any, though that of 
the white vetch has been generally 
directed. 

TROCHISCI SULPHURIS. 


Troches of ſulphur. 
| Lond. 
Take of Ag 
Flowers of ſulphur, waſhed, two 
ounces; : | 
ouble refined ſugar, four 


QUNCES, 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS, 


with regard to coſtiveneſs or lax- 


. noth 
ſome eſtcem as a mild refiringe 


+1 * * a 


voy 
4 _ 


"OY 
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Beat them together, and a4: 
ſome mucilage of qunce 
form them into troches. | 
Theſe troches can only be con 

ee as an agreeable formula fo 

ulphur, no alterati 1 

5 that ſubſtance. le * 

ROC HISCI GLYCYRRHI7 3 
CUM Obplo. 


Troches of liquorice, «with opium. 


dinb. 
Take of | 
Purified opium, two drams; 
Tincture of Tolu, half an ** 
Let the opium be well rubbed wit 
the tincture, until it is total 
diſſolved; then gradually add, o 
ſimple ſyrup, eight ounces; ex 
tract of liquorice, ſoftened wit! 
warm water, five ounces, 
Whilſt beating them diligently 
ſprinkle | gong in five ounces 0 
powdered gum arabic. Dry then 
ſo as to form troches, each weigh 
ing ten grains. Six of theſe trocht 
contain one grain of opium. 
Added to the effects of thel 
viſcid matters in tickling cough 
depending upon irritation of t 
fauces, which they relieve by in 
volving acrid humors, or lininy 
and defending the membranes tro 
their ſtimulus ;—opium mult, mo 
undoubtedly, have a conſiderabl 
ſhare, by more immediately dim 
niſhing the irritability of the pat 
themſelves. 
TROGHISCI CATECH L. 
Treches of Catechu. 
Take of 
Japan earth, two ounces; 
Gum tragacanth, half an ounce 
White ſugar, one pound; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient qt 
tity. 
Make them into troches. 
A preparation of this kind, wil 
the addition of amberg's 2 
muſk, which are here more i 
dently omitted, has long been 


2 
. 
L 


Chap. II. | 


vc, under the title of CArEchu. 
Medicines of this claſs in' general 
are excellently fitted for the form 
of troches ; for, when ſlowly and 
radually received into the ſtomach, 
* this form occaſions them to be, 
they produce much better effects, 
than if an equal quantity were 
taken at once. The troches of ca- 
techu are ſufficiently palatable, and 
of conſiderable ſervice in ſome 
kinds of coughs, thin acrid defiuxions, 
larrbæas, & C. | 

Tzo0cHisCl ANTHELMINTICI, 
Anthelmintic or worm 7 Ugar-cakes, 
Take of I 

Powdered tin, half a dram; 

Fine ſugar, half an ounce ; 


Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity 


to make them into a maſs for 
tablets, 
Take of 2 
Scammony, 
Calomel, —each four grains; 
Fine ſugar, half an ounce; 
Roſe-water, a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into tablets. 
Theſe compoſitions are calcu- 
lated for children, who are not 
eally prevailed on to take anthel- 
matic medicines in leſs agreeable 
forms. If the firſt be made uſe of, 
it maſt be repeated three or four 
mornings ſucceſſively, after which 
a purge 1s to be taken : the ſecond, 
If it require repetition, is to be 
given only every other morning. 
The proportions of the ingredients 
are to be varied, according to the 
age and ſtrength of the patient: 
Tzocuisct $IALAGOGL. 
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Sialagogue troches. 
Take of 
Pellitory of Spain, half an ounce; 
Maſtich, two drams; 
Oil of cloves and marjoram, each 
one dram; 
Yellow wax a ſufficient quantity. 


Make them into troches or pellets. 


One of theſe troches is to be oc- 
caſionally held in the mouth, and 


chewed, to promote a diſcharge of 


ſaliva; which they effect by warm- 
ing and ſtimulating the falival 
glands. 
TRrocntsci STOMACHICI, 
Stomachic troches. 
Take of | 


Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 

one dram ; 

Oil of cinnamon, 

Oil of mint,—each ten drops; 

Fine ſugar, four ounces. 
Make them into troches, with mu- 

cilage of gum tragacanth. 

Theſe troches are of ſervice for 
warming and ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach, expelling flatulencies, and 
promoting digeſtion, For theſe 
purpoſes they are as effectual as any 
thing that can well be contrived in 
this form. 

TROCHISCI SUAVEOLENTES. 
zveet-/melling troches. 
Take of BN 

Strained ſtorax, one ſcruple 

Ambergris, fifteen grains; 

Muſk, ſeven grains: 

Oil of cinnamon, ſix drops; 

Fine ſugar, one ounce, _ 


Make them into ſmall troches with 


mucilage of gum arabic, 
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PiLLs. 


1 this form are peculiarly 
adapted thoſe drugs which 
operate in a ſmall doſe; and whoſe 
nauſeous and offenſive taſte or ſmell 
require them to be concealed from 
the palate | 

Pills diſſolve the moſt difficultly 
in the ſtomach, and produce the 
molt gradual and laſting effects, of 
all the internal forms. This is in 
ſome caſes of great advantage; in 
others it is a quality not at all de- 
firable, and ſometimes may even 
be of dangerous conſequence; par- 
ticularly with regard to emetics, 
which, if they paſs the ſtomach un- 
diſſolved, and afterwards exert 
themſelves in the inteſtines, ope- 
rate there as violent cathartics. 
Hence emetics are, among us, 
ſcarce ever given in pills. And 
hence to the refinous and difficult- 
ly ſoluble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous 
ones ought to be added, in order ro 
promote their ſolution. 5 

Gummy reſins and inſpiſſated juices 
are ſometimes ſoft enough to be 
made into pills, without addition. 
Where any moiſture it requiſite, 
ſpirit of wine is more proper than 
ſyrups or conſerves, as it unites 
more readily with them, and does 
not ſenſibly increaſe their bulk.— 
Light dry powders require ſyrup, 
or mucllages :—and the more pon- 
gerous, as the mercunal and other 
metallic preparations, thick honey, 
conſerve, or extracts, 

Light powders require about half 
their weight of ſyrup, and of ho- 
ney about three-fourths their 
weight, ts reduce them into a due 
conſiſtence for forming pills. Half 


a dram of the maſs will make Gy 
or ſix pills of a moderate ſize, 


General rulec for making pills, from 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopwia, 


I. 

The three firſt rules, formerly 
laid down for making powders, 
are here alſo to be carefully cb. 
ſerved. | 

II. 

Gums and inſpiſſated juices are to 
be firſt ſoftened with the liquid 
preſcribed ; then add the pow- 
ders, and continue beating then 
all together till they are perfect 
mixed. 4 

III. | 

The maſſes for pills are beſt kept 
in bladders, which ſhould be 
moiſtened, now and then, with 
ſame of the ſame kind of 1iquid 
with which the maſs was made 
up, or with ſome proper aro 
tic oil. | 

PILULA ALOETICA. 
Aloetic pills, 
Edinb. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Hard extract of gentian, — eich 

two ounces. | 

Make them into a mals with f 
ple ſyrup. 

PILULAE ALOES COM- 


POSIT A. 
Compound atcetic pills, 
Lond. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes powdered, one 
ounce ; | 
Extract of gentian, half al 


ounce z 


Chap. III. 


Oil of caraway, two ſcruples ; ; 
Syrup of ginger, as much as is 
ſufficient. 


Beat them together. | 
Theſe compoſitions have heen 


in uſe for ſome time, as a deob- 
ſtruent in cacllectic indiſpoſitions. 
They are adminiſtered as warming 
and ttomachic laxatives, and are 
aſed in jaundice, and in cures of 
obſtructed menſes. They are ſel- 
dom given for full purging; but if 
that ſhould be required, a ſcruple 
or half a dram of the mats is di- 
rected to be made into pills of a 
moderate ſize for one doſe. 


PILULA de JALAPPA. 
Jalap pills. 


Take of 
Extract of lap, two, Ounces z 


dimple ſyrup, enough to make 

them into a maſs. 

This is an uſeful and active pur- 
gative, operating in the ſame man- 
ner as the pulvis jalappæ compoſitus. 
One of the ſame kind, with powder- 
ed jalap in ſubſtance inſtead of the 
extract, is uſed in ſome of our hoſpi- 
tals, as a cheap and effectual purge, 

PILULE E SCAMMONIO CUM 

ALOE. | 
Pills of ſcammony with alves, 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, one dram ; 

Aromatic ſpecies, half a dram; 

dcammony, one ſcruple; 

doft extract of liquorice, as much 

as 1s ſufficient to reduce. them 
into a maſs of a due conſiſt- 
ence for being formed into 
pills. 

This warm purgative is fecom- 
mended for removing the crudities, 
ec. after a ſurfeit or debauch, and 
for preventing arthritic and other 
complaints incident to thoſe, who 
= ngh, The quantity above de- 
:rived may be made into thirty 


pills, of which five or fix are to be 
taken for a doſe, 5 


Pills. 


Aromatic ſpecies, half an ounce; | 
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% PILULA CUPRI. 
Copper pills. 
Edinb, 
Take of 

Ammoniacal 

grains; 

Crumb of bread, four ſcruples; 

Water of ammonia, ſufficient to 

form it into a maſs, which let 
be divided into thirty-twoequal 
parts. 

This preparation is conſidered 
as the mildeſt of the cuprous ſa- 
line preparations, and has been re- 
commended in epilepſy, and hy- 
ſteria, as a powerful tonic. See 
Cuexum, Materia Medica. 

PILULA ALOES CUM 

COLOCYNTHIDE ; 
cates 555 
PILULAX COCCLE. 
Aloetic pilts with colocynth. 
Take of 

Socotorine aloes, 

Scammony,—each two ounces; 

Colocynth, one ounce; - 

Vitriolated kali ſulphurated, 


copper, ſixteen 


Oil of cloves, —of each twa _ 


drams. 
Let the vitriolated kali ſulphurat- 
ed be ſeparately reduced into 
owder; then mix in the dil, 
and make the whole into a maſs 
with ſyrup of buckthorn. ” | 
Let the aloes and ſcammony with 
the kali be reduced to powder, 
then the colocynth rubbed into a 
very fine powder, and the oil be 
mixed together: finally make it 
into a maſs with mucilage of 
gum arabic. 
By the diminution of coloquin- 
tida in this preſcription, the ingre- 
dients are reduced to the propor- 


tions wherein they are ſet down in 


the original of Galen; and what 
is of greater r the me- 
dicine becomes leſs ungrateful to 
the ſtomach, and leſs virulent in 
its operation. Half a dram of the 
maſs contains nearly four grains of 
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coloquintida, eight of aloes, and 
eight of ſcammony. _ 
PILULA ECPHRACTICA 
1 PURGANTES. E 
Purging deobſtruent pills. 
Take of 132 Pe 
Socotorine aloes, | 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Scammony,—each one ounce ; 
Gum ammomacum, 
Reſin of guaiacum,—each half 
an ounce; * 
Vitriolated tartar, two drams; 


Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 


one dram. | 
Beat them into a maſs, with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſyrup of 
buckthorn. 

This compoſition may be given, 
from eight or ten grains to a ſcru- 
ple or half a dram, according as it 
is intended to keep the belly open 
or to purge. Half a dram of the 
maſs contains about fix grains of 
each of the capital purgative ingre- 
dents ; aloes, ſcammony, and ex- 
tract of hellebore, _ 

In the former London Diſpen- 
fatory there uſed to be a formula 
for the pilulæ ecplradt icæ, and pilulz 
aromaticæ, which was one of the 
ingredients in the ecphractic pills; 
the places of theſe are ſupplied, the 
firſt by the pulvis aloes cum ferro, and 
the ſecond by the pulvis aloes cum 
guaiaco, See POWDERS. 


PILULA FCETIDA. 
| Fetid pills. 
Take of 


Aſafcetida, 

Ruſſian caſtor,—each one dram 

and a half; | 
Camphor, half a dram; 
Oil of hartſhorn, twenty-four 

drops. 
Beat the camphor with the aſafceti- 

da, then add the caſtor and oil 
of hartſhorn, and make the whole 

into a maſs, | 
Theſe pills are well calculated 
to counteract ſpaſmodic affections 


Take of 
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of the alimentary cana] : 
thoſe conneRted with ogy, 
PILULA GALBANI Coy. 
POSIT A; 
formerly 


_ PILULX GUMMOSAX. 
Compound galbanum pille. 


| ud, 
Take of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, —each one ounce: 
Aſafœtida, kalf an ounce, © 
Make them into a maſs with ſyrup 
of ſaffron. 
PILULA ASAXFEATIDE 
COMPOSITE ;, 
| 7; onipd - 
PILULAX GUMMOSX, 
Compound aſafittiula pill. 
Edinb, 


Alafcetida, 


__Galbanum, 


Myrrh,—each one ounce; 

Oil of amber, rectified, one dram, 
Make them into a maſs with ſimple 

ſyrup, 

All theſe pills are deſigned for 
antihyſterics aud emmenagogues, and 
very well calculated for anſwering 
thoſe intentions: half a ſcruple, a 
ſcruple, or more, may be taken 
every night or oftener. The {tid 
pills of our former Pharmacopciss 
were conſiderably purgative. Thi 
purgative ingredients are nos 
omitted, as the phyſician may cali 
ly, in extemporaneous preſcription, 
compound theſe pills with cathar 
tic medicines, in ſuch proportion 
as particular caſes ſhall require. 

The following compoſitions ar 
calculated for the ſame intention 
as the foregoing deobſtruent, ft 
and gum pills. 
Take of I 
Aſafœtida, 

Wood-ſoot, 

Myrrh, —each two ounces; 
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Oil of amber, one dram and a 
half; 7 
Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Mix 4 make them into a maſs, 
according to art, 


Take of 2. 
Aſafœtida, one dram ; 
Martial flowers, half a dram 
Oil of amber, eight drops ; 
Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into a 
waſs. 
Take of 
Aſafcœtida, 
Gum ammoniacum, 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, 
Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 

Extract of gentian,—each one 
ſcruple ; f 
Syrup of ginger, as much as will 

make the other ingredients 1n- 
to a mals. | 
Take of 4. 
Galbanum, one dram; 
Salt of ſteel, half a dram; 
Aſafcetida, 
Aromatic ſpecies, — each one 
ſcruple ; 
Tincture of myrrh, as much as 
will make them into a maſs, 
In hyſterical diſorders, after 
bleeding and purging, where a ſan- 
guine and plethoric habit indicates 
theſe evacuations, chalybeate me- 
dicines are in general the moſt to 
be relied upon ; eſpecially when 
joined, as in theſe compoſitions, 
with bitters and deobſtruent gums. 
At firlt taking, they are apt to in- 
creaſe the complaints (as the expe- 
nenced Sydenham obſerves), and 
occalion great diſorders both of 
body and mind; which, however, 
loon go off, or may be relieved by 
4 proper doſe of opium given at 
bed-time. A dram of either of 
the maſſes is to be made into 
twelve pills, one or two of which 


may be taken for a doſe, twice or 
thrice a day, 


3. 


Pills. 
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PILULA HYDRARGYRI. 


Edin. and Lond. 
vulgo | 
PILULAk MERCURIALES, 


Quickfilver pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of | 

Quickſilver, 

Manna,—of each one ounce; 
Liquorice powder, two ounces, 
Rub the quickſilver with the man- 
na in a glaſs mortar, till the mer- 
curial globules ceaſe to appear, 
adding a little mucilage of gum 
arabic occaſionally ; afterward 
add the liquorice powder, and 
with a little water beat it into a 
maſs, and form it immediately 
into four hundred and eighty 

pills. 


Take of 
Purified quickſilver, two drams ; 
Conſerve of roſes, three drams ; 
Liquorice fine powdered, one 

dram. 

Grind the quickſilver with the 
conſerve, until the globules diſ- 
appear; then add the liquorice 
powder, and mix them together. 
By theſe pills we have one of 

the beſt modes of giving mercury 

in its moſt ſimple form; by which 
means, we can throw a larger pro- 
portion of quickfilver into the 
ſyſtem, without producing ſaliva- 
tion, than by any other means; 
and upon this circumſtance very 
often our ſucceſs depends in ob- 
ſtinate venereal caſes, Of theſe 
pills may be given from two to 


Lond, * 


four or fix in a day, according to 


the effect we wiſh to produce. 

PILULAX de GAMBOGIA, 
Gamboge pills. 

Take of 
Socotorine aloes,, 
Extract of black hellebore, 
Gamboge, 
Mercurius dulcis, —each two 

drams ; 


$40 


Eſſential oil of juniper berries, 
half a dram ; 

Syrup of buekthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity, 

Beat them into a maſs. 

This is a ſtrong mercurial pur- 
gative, in which the mercurial pre- 
paration is not liable to the uncer- 
tainty with which the crude quick- 
filver 1s accompanied in the fore- 
going compoſitions. The doſe is 
from ten or fifteen grains to half a 
dram. This laſt quantity contains 
of aloes, extract of hellebore, gam- 
boge, and mercurius dulcis, about 
five grains each. | 

PILULA HYDRARGYRI 

MURIATI MITTS, 
foe 
CALOMELANOS COMPO- 
SITA; 
vulgo 
PILULAXA PLUMMERT. 

Mild muriated quickfilver pills, or 

compound pills of calomel, 
Take of | 
Mild muriated quickſilver, 


Sulphur of antimony, precipl- 


tated, —each ſix drams ; 

Extract of gentian, 

White Spaniſh ſoap, —of each 

two drams. 

Let the mild muriated quick- 
filver be rubbed with the ſul- 
phur, and well mixed; after- 
wards let the extract and ſoap 
be added, and beat into a maſs 
with ſimple ſyrup. 

Theſe pills have long been con- 
ſidered as a very uſeful alterant, 
and bore formerly a very high 
character in that point of view; 
but it has been thought by ſome, 
that every good purpole to be an- 
ſwered by theſe pills, might be 
more readily procured by the com- 
mon mercurial pill, or from calo- 
mel in a more ſimple ſtate. 


PILULA AXTHIOPIC A, 
LEthiopic pills, 
Take of 
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"They are an uſeful alterative both 


a 


Fart Iv. 


Quickſilver, ſix drams; 

Honey, half an ounce; 

Precipitated ſulphur of anti. 
mony, 

Gum guaiacum powdered, —of 
each half an ounce. 

Rub the quickſilver with the honey 
in a glaſs mortar, till the mer. 
curial globules ceaſe to appear ; 
afterwards add the ſulphur of 
antimony and guaiacum, and 
make it into a maſs with the 
mucilage of gum Arabic. 
Theſe pills are much more ef. 

ficacious than thoſe of a former 

edition; the æthiops mineral, there 

ordered, being exchanged for 2 

more active compoſition. In their 

reſent form, they reſemble Dr. 
lummer's pills, deſcribed in the 

Edinburgh Effays, to which they 

are preferable in one reſpect, that 

they are leſs apt to run off by ſtool, 


in cutaneous and venereal diſorders, 
One fourth part of the quantity 
above preſcribed may be made in- 
to ſixty pills; of which, from one 
to four may be taken every night 
and morning, the patient keeping 
moderately warm during the whole 
time that this courſe is continued. 
I ſhall here iuſert ſome other 
formulæ of mercurial pills, which 
may be occaſionally had recourle 
to, and of which the grezter part 
has been kept as ſecrets in parti 
cular hands. 
Take of 10 
Crude quickſilver, | 
Hard extract of guatacum,—cac! 
one dram and a halt; 
Eſſential oil of ſaſſafras, twen!) 
drops; . 
Venice turpentine, a ſufacten! 
quantity. = 
Grind the quickfilver with = 
turpentine, till they are pes 7 
ly incorporated. Then add * 
other ingredients, and reduce ir 
whole into an uniform mats 


7 


Chap. III. Pills. 


which is to be made into forty 
pills. Two, three, or more of 
theſe may be taken for a doſe, 


Take of 2. 
Calomel, 
Prepared chalk,—each one ſcru- 
ple; 


Mucilage of gum Arabic, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity. 

Make them into twelve pills, of 
which the doſe is from one to 
three. | 

Take of 3. 

Calomel, half a ſcruple; 

Softer extract of guaiacum, one 
— 

Efential oil of ſaſſafras, 
drops. h | 

Mix, and make them into a maſs, 
for twenty pills; the doſe of 
which is from one to fix. 

Take of 4. 

Calomel, half a ſcruple; 

Camphor, half a dram; 

Soft extract of gualacum, as 
much as is ſufficient to make 
them into a maſs, which 15 to 
be formed into twenty pills ; 
the doſe is from one to fix. 

Take of . 

Calomel, half a ſcruple ; 

Venice turpentine, as much as 
will reduce it into a maſs of a 
proper conſiſtence; which is 
to be formed into five pills, for 
as many doſes. 

Take of 6. 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus, 
Purified opium, — each 

grains; 

Balſam of Peru, as much as will 
make them into a maſs ; which 
is to be formed into two pills, 
tor two doſes. 

Take of 


Vitriolated quickfilver, two 
ſcruples; 

Purified opium, one ſcruple; 
Mucilage of gum Arabic, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
them into a maſs, which is to 


ten 


two 
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be formed into twenty pills, 
for as many doſes. 
The mercurius corallinus may be 
made into pills in the ſame man- 
ner, and taken in the ſame doſe. 
Take of 8. 
Calomel, half a ſcruple 
Crude antimony, finely levigat- 
ed, one dram ; . | 
Conſerve of orange-peel, as 
much as will reduce them into 
a maſs, 
This is to be formed into ten pills. 
The dole is from one to three. 
Take of 9. 
Calomel, 
Precipitated ſulphur of antimo- 
ny,—each five grains ; 
Socotorine aloes, fifteen grains; 
Baiſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to reduce them into a 
maſs; which is to be made 
into five pills, for as many 
doſes. 
The method of managing theſe 
mercurial medicines, as alteratives, 
is, to give ſmall doſes every morn- 


ing and evening; and rather pro- 


long the time of continuing their 
uſe, than increaſe the doſe. The 
patient ought to keep warm, and 
drink of warm diaphoretic liquors; 
as infuſion of ſaſſafras, decoction of 
the woods, the ſimple or compound 
lime-water, &c. 


PILULA E STYRACE. 
Storax pills, 
Take of 


Strained ſtorax, two ounces ; 

Saffron, one ounce ; 

Strained opium, five drams. | 
Beat them together till perfectly 

united, | | 

Theſe are contrived for diſſolv- 
ing more ſlowly in the ſtomach 
than the ſaponaceous pills, and con- 
ſequently for producing more gra- 
dual and laſting effects. One grain 
of opium is contained in five grains 
and four-fifths of a grain of the 
mals, 


- 1 r) * — \ - {4 
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PILUL A, PECTORALES. 
Pectoral pills. 
Edinb. 
Take of 


Gum ammoniacum, half an_ 


ounce ; | 
Balſam of Tolu, two drams ; 
Flowers of benzoine, 
Engliſh ſaffron, —eachone dram ; 
Common ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Make them into a maſs according 
to art. | 
This compoſition is very well 
contrived for promoting expectora- 
tion, and may be uſefully given in 
common colds, and in difficulty of 
breathing N from viſcid 
phlegm: the doſe is from ſix or 
eight grains to a ſcruple or more. 
It is here conſiderably improved. 
The balſam of Tolu is introduced 
in the room of myrrh, the flowers 


of benzoine for benzoine in ſub- 


ſtance; and aniſated balſam of ſul- 
phur, which encumbered the old 
form, is omitted. Here it may be 
obſerved, that though ſeveral com- 
poſitions be denominated pectorals, 
they are nevertheleſs in virtue very 
diſſimilar. Thus the pectoral de- 
coction, the ſyrup, and the troches, 
are calculated for ſoftening, lubri- 

cating, and incraſſating thin tick- 
ling humours; whilſt the pectoral 
pills, the elixir, and the oxymel, 
tend to ſtimulate and deterge the 
veſſels, and attenuate or diſſolve 
thick, tenacious juices. 

PILULA ALOES CUM 
MYRRHA; 
vulgo 
PILULAE RUF. 
Aloetic pills and myrrh. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, two ounces ; 
Mvrrh, | 


Satfron, —each one ounce. 
Rub the aloes and myrrh ſeparate- 


Ip, then make them into a maſs 


with ſyrup of ſaffron. 
Edinb. 
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Take of 
. Socotorine aloes, two ounces 

Myrrh, one ounce; oy 

Saffron, half an ounce. 

Beat them into a maſs with a pro- 
per quantity of common ſyrup. 
The virtues of this medicine 

may be eaſily underſtood from its 
ingredients. The pills, given to 
the quantity of half a dram or two 
ſcruples, prove conſiderably ca- 
thartic ; but they anſwer much bet- 
ter purpoſes in ſmaller doſes as 
laxatives or alteratives. 

PILULA RHIAXI COMP0- 

SITE; 
vulgo 
PILUL A, STOMACH ICE. 
Compound rhubarb pills, 
Edinb. 

Take of | 
Rhubarb, one ounce ; 

' Socotorine aloes, fix drams; 
Myrrh, half an ounce; 
Vitriolated tartar, one dram ; 
Eſſential oil of mint, half 2 

dram ; 

Syrup of orange-peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. 

Make them into a mals. 

This pill is intended for mode- 
rately warming and ſtrengthening 
the ſtomach, and evacuating crude 
viſcid humours. A ſcruple of the 
maſs may be taken twice a day. 

PILULA SCILLA; 
ormerl 
PILULZ SCILLITICE. 
Sgquill pills, 
Lond, 

Take of 
Powdered ginger, 
Spaniſh ſoap, — each 

drams ; 

Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 

Freſh dried ſquill, powdered, 

one dram. 

Beat thein together. ; 
PILULA EX HYDRARGVRO 

MURIA'TO. 
Muriated quickſilver pill. 
Take of | 
Muriated quickfilver, 


three 
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Purified fal ammoniac,—each ; 


one ſcruple ; 


Diſtilled water, as much as is 


ſufficient to melt them; 

Powder of marſhmallow root, 

ſixteen ſcruples ; 

Honey, two drams. 

Mix them them into a maſs, and 
form pills, each weighing three 
rains. 

Each of theſe pills contains about 
an eighth of a grain of muriated 
quickſilver; which may be given 
with equal ſafety, as certain effica- 
cy, and are leſs offenſive to the 
taſte than the /olutio hydrargyri mu- 
riati, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

Theſe are elegant and commo- 
dious forms for the exhibition of 
{quills; whether for promoting ex- 
pectoration, or in the other inten- 
tions to which that medicine 1s ap- 
plied. As the virtue of the com- 
pounds is chiefly from the ſquills, 
the other ingredients are often va- 
ried in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, The difference betwixt the 
two is very trifling: the ſoap can be 
of no great uſe, conſidering the 


quantity in which, it is exhibited _ 


in this compound ; and the pro- 
portion of the ſquills in the Lon- 
don formula, is one part to eight, 
whilſt that of Edinburgh is one to 
nine. 

PILULA SCILLITICA. 

Sguill pills. 
Edinb. 

Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, 

_ cardamom ſeeds, in pow- 

er, 
Extract of liquorice,—of each 
one dram ; 

Squills, dried, and finely pow- 

_ dered, one ſcruple. 
Mix them well to ether, and make 

them into a — with ſimple ſy- 


rup. 
PILULE EX ELATERIO, 


Pil 1 
Thks x ill of elaterium, 
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Pureſt gum ammoniac, two oun- 
ces; | | 
Socotorine aloes, 


Gamboge,—cach two drams; 
Elaterium, half a dram. 


Mix them. by mgans of the com- 


＋ 


pound tincture of gentian, into a 
maſs for the formation of pills, 
each weighing two grains. 
Some have conſidered theſe pills 
to conſiſt of too many powerful 
purgative ingredients; and have, 
therefore, adviſed the elaterium, 
which is one of our moſt powerful 
cathartics, to be formed by itſelf 
into pills, with extract of gentian, 
conſidered as a corrective to th- 
nauſeating property of the elateri- 
um. Each of which pills ſhould 
contain half a grain of this active 
material, one or two pills to be 
taken every hour, till they begin 
to operate; but it ſhould only be 
exhibited in thoſe caſes when the 
patient retains a conſiderable de- 
gree of ſtrength. 
PILULA OPIL 
Opium pills. 
f Lond. 
Take of 5 
Hard purified opium, 
drams; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce. 
Beat them together until they are 
perfectly united. 


Edinb. 

Take of 5 

Purified opium, half an ounce; 

Extract of liquorice, two ounces; 

Spaniſh ſoap, an ounce and an 

half; | 

Jamaica pepper, an ounce. _ 

Let the opium and extract be 
ſoftened ſeparately with proof ſpi- 
rit of wine, and beat into a pulp, 
mix them; then add the ſoap, and 
the pepper reduced to powder; and 
beat them well together into a mals. 

In the former of theſe pills every 
five grains of the maſs contain 
one of opium; in de latter, nine 
grains contain near the ſame quan- 
tit). 


two 
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Either of theſe will anſwer the 
purpoſe of that more elaborate 
compound formerly called pilulz 
pacifice, of STARKEY, and by him 
communicated to MaTTHEws; for 
the whole efficacy of them de- 
pended upon the-opium ; for the 
other ingredients were preſcribed 
in too trifling quantities to pro- 
duce any good effect, The 2 
here is fſuppoſed to promote the 
foiution of the opium, and render 
the action of the opium quicker 
upon the ſtomach; and the pep- 
per probably prevents nauſea, and 
makes it ſit eaſier on that organ. 


PILUL A BACH ERI. 
Bacher”s pills, 
Take of 


Extract of black hellebore, 

Purified myrrh, —of each one 
ounce ; 

Powder of carduus benedictus, 
two ſcruples. 


Mix them into a maſs according 


to art, to be dried 1n the air till 
it be fit for the formation of 
pills, each weighing one grain. 
According to circumſtances, the 
doſes of theſe pills are varied from 
one to thirty in the courſe of the 
day. They have been held in 
high reputation for the cure of the 
dropſy, where remarkable debili- 
ty and re axation attends, on ac- 
count of the tonic and evacuant 
power they were thought to poſ- 
_ 
They have, however, by no 
means ſupported the reputation 
they were ſaid to poſſeſs, whilſt 
confined as a noſtrum within the 
hands of BAcRER. 
PiLUL& PICEZ, 
Tar pill. 

Take any quantity of tar, and mix 
with it as much powdered ele- 
campane root as will reduce it to 
a proper thickneſs for being 

| "Fade into pills, 
The powder here mixed with the 

tar, though of no great virtue, is a 

very uſeful addition, not only for 
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of theſe compoſitions is an effectunl 


be made out of a dram 01 


_ 
Ul * * 
- 


procuring it a due conſiſtence, but 
likewiſe as it divides the reſinou 
texture of the tar, and thus — 
butes to promote its ſolution by the 
animal juices. In the Edinburgh 
infirmary, half a dram of the mat: 
made into middle. ſized pills, is given 
every morning and evening, in diſ. 
orders of the breaſt, ſcurvies, &c. 
PILULA ROBORANTES, 


_ Strengthening pills, 
Take of 1. : 


Hard extract of Peruvian bark, 
one dram; 


Salt of ſteel, ten grains; 

Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 

Balſam of Peru, as nuch as will 

reduce them into a mals, 
Take of 2. 

Olibanum, one dram; 

Sty ptic powder, two ſcruples; 

Salt of ſteel, one ſcruple; 

Syrup of ſugar, a ſufficient quan- 

tity to make them into a maſs, 

In a lax ſtate of the fibres, debi- 
lities of the nervous ſyſtem, and 
ſome decays of conſtitution, the firſt 


ſtrengthener and reſtorative, If the 
quantity preſcribed be made into 
twenty pills, one or two of theſe 
may be taken for a doſe, and re- 
pcated twice a day. The other is 
a ſtronger ſtyptic, and is uſed for te- 
ſtraining immoderate alvine evacu- 
ations, and ſanguineous or ſerous 
diſcharges from the remoter parts, 
Take of 2 
Aromatic ſpecies, 
Extract of gentian,—eac2 one 
am; - 
Extract of Peruvian Bark, halt 
dram ; 
Elixir of aloes, as much as will 
reduce them into a mals. : 
Theſe pills are ſerviceable fol 
warming and ftrengthoing d © 
cold flomach, expelling flatuten: . 
and promoting digeſtion. It ter p! 0 
the Al 
two may be taken thrice 2 da 
about an hour before meats. 
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\OLUSES differ little in con- 
hitence from electaries, being 
only ſomewhat ſtiffer, ſo as to re- 
tin their figure without ſpreading 
or falling flat. 

This form is very convenient for 

the exhibition of the more power- 
ful medicines, which require their 
doſe to be exactly adjuſted, as the 
ſtronger alexipharmacs, cathartics, 
and opiates. As boluſes are chiefly 
Intended for immediate uſe ; vola- 
nie lalts, and other materials, 
uch, if the maſs were to be kept, 
rould exhale or ſwell it, are tre- 
untly admitted into them. 
The quantity of a bolus very 
edn exceeds a dram. If the in- 
redlents be of the lighter kind, 
ven this will be too bulky to be 
ommnodouſly ſwallowed. 

the lighter powders are made 
b with ſvrap; a ſcruple or twen- 
-1 grains of the powder, with 
dach tyrup as will bring it to a 
ue Ontftence, makes a bolus ſuf. 
de tly large, 

Tic more ponderous powders, 
the mercurial ones, are common- 
made up with conſerve : ſyrups 


; tetaceous powders alſo an ad- 
don ot Conſerve is uſed though 
mie up with this alone, they 
dud be too bulky, 
voth the light and ponderous 
4 may be conveniently made 
8 : mucilage, which increaſes 

uk leſs than the other addi- 


1 
* and occaſions them to paſs 
Wn more freely. | 


CHAPTER. IV. 


Ice hold! . : 
h ding them together. For. 


< OliiCinal Pharmacopceias have 
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BoLusEs. 


6 
no formula of this kind: moſt of 
the following compoſitions are tak- 
en from our hoſpitals. 
Bolus ALEXITHARMA cus. 
Alexipharmac bolus. 
Take of # 
Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, half a ſcruple ; | 
Syrup of wild poppies, or ſaffron, 
a ſufficient quantity to make it 
into a bolus. | 


Take of 2. | 
Virginian ſnakeroot, half a ſeru- 
le; 


Con fection of kermes, as much 
as 1s ſufficient, 
Mix and make them into a bolus, 
Take of 4; 
Virginian ſnakeroot, 
Contrayerva root, —each eight 
rains; 
Satfron, three grains: 
Syrup of meconium, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 


a bolus. 
Take of 4. 
Virginian ſnakeroot, fifteen 
grains; 


Caſtor, ten grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, as much as is 
ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
Take of | EP 

Camphor, two grains; 

Saffron, five grains; 

Cordial confection, one ſcruple. 
Mix and make them into a bolus. 
Take of 6. 

Camphor, two grains; 


Nitre, : 
Contrayerva root, — each ten 
grains; 


Nn 
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Syrup of clove july-flowers, as 
much as will make them into 
a bolus. 
Take of 7. 
Muſk, ten grains; 
Cordial confection, one ſcru- 


| ple. 
Make them into a bolus. 
Take of 8. 


Muſk, ten grains; 

Salt of hartſnorn, or of ammo- 

niac prepared, five grains; 

Thebaic extract, half a grain; 

Sy rup of ſaffron, a ſufficient quan- 

tity. 
lake them into a bolus, 

Theſe boluſes are deſigned for 
low depreſſed fevers, in which me- 
dicines of this kind are generally 
preſcribed, for keeping up the vis 
wife, raiſing the pulſe, and pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis. The COmpo- 
ſitions differ in ſtrength, nearly ac- 
cording to the order in which they 
ſtand. The two laſt are of great 
power, and are deſigned chiefly for 
Cafes accompanied evith convulſive 
Jymptoms, which are often abated 
by them. = 


BoLUs EX ALUMINE, 


Alum vols, 
Take of 
Alum, 
Extract of Peruvian bark, 
Nutmeg,—eaci ten grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as will 
reduce them into a proper con- 
ſiſtence for a bolus. 
I Or, 
Take of = | 
Compound powder of alum, 


Tragacanth,—each fifteen grains. 


Form them into a bolus, with ſy- 
rup of white poppy. 

Theſe are wery flrong aſiringents, 
and uſed with ſucceſs in violent 
nterine hzmorrhages, and other 
immoderate ſecretions which re- 
quire to be ſpeedily reſtrained.— 
They may be taken twice a day ; 
or if the flux be very violent, every 
four or ſix hours, till it abate. 


oil, or volatile falt, than on the 


Part IV. 


BoLvs E CaMpror 
Campbor bolus, 
Take of wh 


Camphor, half a ſcruple; 
Gum arabic, half a dram 
Syrup of marſhmallows, 5 {uſt 
clent quantity to 
4 _ a bolus. 1 
is 15%a very convenien 
for the exhibition of —— *. 
drug, however, when thus given 
by itſelf in large doſes, is apt to 
nauſeate the ſtomach; and rarely 
has ſo good effects as when mixed 
in ſmall quantities with nitre gt 
ſi milar ſubſtances, and trequently 
repeated. no 
BoLus k CASTORE0. 


Caſtor bolus. 
Take of / 


Caſtor, one ſcruple; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 

or oil of hartſhorn, five drops; 

Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 

tity. 
Make them into a bolus. 

This medicine is given in /y{p 
rical and hypochondriacal diſordrrs 
and likewiſe as an alexipharmae in 
fevers. Its virtues, which are great 
and unqueſtionable, ſeem to de- 
pend more upon the fetid anima 


drug from which it takes its nam 
BoLus CATHARTICUS, 
| Purgative bolus, 
Take of . 
Jalap, one ſcruple; 
Jamaica pepper, 
Cryſtals of tartar,— each 6 
grains; 
Sytup of buckthorn, as much 
will reduce them into à 10 
of a due conſiſtence. 
Take of 2. 
Scammony, ten grains; 
Soluble tartar, one ſcrupie; 
Soft extract of liquorice, à l 
cient quantity. 
Let the ſcammony be well gal 
with the ſoluble tartar, then 
the extract, and make them l 
to a bolus. 
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Take of 3. 
Gamboge, a 
Cryſtals of tartar, —each eight 


rains; 
Syrup of ginger, a ſufficient 
quantity to reduce them into 
a bolus. 
Take of 4. 

Elaterium, two grains; 

Extract of jalap, half a ſcru- 

le; 

Cryſtals of tartar, one ſcruple ; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity to make them into a 

bolus. 

The virtues of theſe compoſi- 
tions are ſufficiently obvious; the 
firſt is a mild purgative ; the two 
aſt too ſtrong to be in general ven- 
tured on; and the other of inter- 
mediate degrees of ſtrength. 

Bolus CATHARTICUS CUM 


MERCURIO. 
Pargative bolus with mercury. 
Take of 1. 


Talap, one ſcruple; 

Calomel, five grains ; 

Solutive ſyrup of roſes, as much 
as 18 ſufficient to make them 
Into a bolus, 

ake of 2, 

Gamboge, ſeven grains; 

Calomel, 

Aromatic ſpecies, each half a 
ſcruple ; ä 

Syrup of buckthorn, a ſufficient 
quantity to make a bolus. 

The firſt of theſe compoſitions 

i ſafe and mild mercurial cathar- 

e: the ſecond is too ſtrong for 

eral uſe. | 
BoLUs DIAPHORETICUS, 

Diaphoretic bolus. 
ake of 1 


Compound powder of contra- 
yerva, | 

Crude (al ammoniac,—each one 

„ {cruple ; | 

dmple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
uty to form them into a bolus. 

anke of 2 


Antimonial powder, from two 
to ſix grains; | 


(uf 


Ou 
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; Balufes. 


z 
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Conſerve of hips, a ſcruple ; 
Syrup of ſugar, ſufficient to form 
a bolus. q 
Take of ; 3 

Tartariſed antimony, from one 

quarter to one grain; 

Compound kl. of crabs' 

claws, ten grains; 

Syrup of marſh mallows, ſuffic i- 

ent to form a bolus. | 

The boluſes are given in fevers, 
and other cd/vs where a diaphoreſis 
i to be promoted. Sal ammoniac is 
for this purpoſe one of the moſt 
ethcacious of the neutral ſalts. It 
requires, however, when thus given 
in a ſolid form, to be aſſiſted by 
warm diluents, frequently repeat- 
ed; which not only promote its 
action, but likewiſe prevent its ſit- 
ting uneaſy on the ſtomach. 

To the antimonial boluſes may 
be added any other of the diapho- 
retic ſubſtances, acids and alkalies 
excepted, becauſe the firſt might 
render the antimonial powder too 


violent in its operation, and the 


laſt would decompound the tarta- 
riſed antimony, and probably ren- 
der the precipitated calx inert, 
Bolus DIVRETICUS. 
Diuretic bolus. 
Take of I, 

Freſh ſquills, fix grains; 

Compound powder of arum, ten 

grains; 

Ginger, five grains; 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 

quantity. 
Make them into a bolus. 

This compoſition is recom- 
mended by Dr. MEA PD, to be 
taken every morning ix hydropic 
caſes, ſor promoting urine. He 
obſerves, that in theſe diſorders, 
diuretic medicines vary greatly in 


their effects, thoſe which anſwer 


ſufficiently in one perſon, _—_ 
in another; and that the ſquil 
and its preparations are, of all 
others, thoſe which moſt gene- 
rally ſucceed, 
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Sake of- .' --. 2. : ries and diarrhœaus brou 
© Freſh powder of fox-glove, two warm climates, it has I 
grains; ly effectual in forming the cure. 


Conſerve of wormwood, or 
orange peel, one ſcruple; 
Aromatic powder, four grains; 
Syrup of ſugar, ſufficient to form 
a bolus. 
To be adminiſtered twice a day. 
The quantity of the fox-glove 
may be gradually increaſed to as 
much as the ſtomach will bear with 
eaſe; if it ſhould prove purgative, 
it may be joined with opium, or 
with jalap, if inteſtinal evacuations 
are neceſiary to be promoted, This 
is eſtcemed by ſome practitioners 
to be one of the molt certain diu— 
retics, of which we are in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and many proofs have been 
adduced to prove its efficacy in hy- 
dropic caſes. 
BoLus AD DYSENTERIAM. 
Bolus againff the dyſentery. 
Take of 1. 
The cordial confection, 
French bole, — each one ſcruple; 
Thebaic extract, one grain. 
Make them into a bolus. 
This compoſition is excellently 


nell calculated for the purpoſe ex- 


preſſed in its title. Dr. Mx Ap aſ- 
ſures us, that he has never found 
any medicine more effectual, either 
tor reſtraining the flux, or healing the 
exulcerated membranes. Previouſly 
to the uſe of this or other Ike me- 
dicines, the firſt paſſages muſt be 
cleanſed by mild emetics and ca- 
thartics, as ipecacuanha and rhu- 
barb. 
Take of 4 
Poder of ſimarouba, from half 
a ſcruple to halt a dram; 
Syrup of white poppy, ſufficient 
to make a bolus. 


This is to be takeh three or four 
times a day, and in ſome dyſente- 
ries, particularly the ſeroſa- bilious 


bloody and mucous, is eſteemed a 
ſpecif c, by ſeveral practi:ioners, aſter 
proper evacuations have been pre. 
miſed. In old obſtinate dy ſente- 


— 


lybeate medicines cannot be borne 


BoLus E MMENAGOGus, 


Emmenagogue bolus, 
Take of _ TP 


Socotorine aloes, eight grains; 

Saffron, four grains; 

Guinea pepper, two grains; 

Oil of ſavin, two drops; 

Conſerve of rue, as much a8; 
ſufficient to reduce them into: 
du conliſtence, 

Take of 3. 

Salt of ſteel, one grain; 

_ Myrrh, half a ſcruple; 

Cordial confection, fitteen orains, 
Make them into a bolus, 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, ivht 

grains: 

Freſh ſquills, four grains; 

Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, two 

drops; 

Conſerve of orange peel, as muc 

as is ſufficient to make the 
into a bolus. 

All theſe are medicines of gre: 
power for promoting or exciting 
the menſtrual flux. The two til 
are calculated for lax phlegmatd 
habits ; the third, for perſons ot 
ſanguine temperament, where ch 


Take of 4. 
Powder of ſavine, from hall 
ſcruple to half a dram; 
Make it into a bolus with ſyrup 
faffron — to be taken twict 
day. 
BoLus FEBRIFUGUS, 


Febriſuge bolus. 
Take of | 


Peruvian bark, one ſcruples 
Caſcarilla, half a fcrupie; 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, 1 
ficient quantity to make itt 
into a bolus. ; 1. 
This elegant compoſition Þ ; 
cellently well adapted to the c 
of intermittent fevers; an . 
given in caſes where the Peru 


bark by itſelf would be les f 


2 l 


Chap. IV. 
r. Where aromatics, chalybeates, 
tters, &c.are alſo requiſite, they 
are either to be premiſed, or occa- 
fionally interpoſed. : 
BoLus HYSTERICUS, | 
Hyſteric bolus. 
Take of 

Muſk, 87 

Afafcetida, each fix grains; 

Caſtor, half a ſcruple ; aha 

Syrup of ſaffron, as much as 1s 

ſufficient to make them into a 
bolus. 

This medicine is very well con- 
trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
its title, Tt is of great ſervice both 
in hyſterical and hypochondriacal 
diforders; and often gives relief 
in the depreſſions, faintings, flatulent 
dolics, head-achs, and other ſymp- 
toms, attending them. It may be 
taken twice a day, along with any 
ſuitable liquor. 

BoLus ILIACUS. 
Tiiac bolus. 


Take of | 
Cathartic extract, one ſcruple ; 
Purified opium, one grain, 

Make them into a bolus. | 


Veap, for eaſing the pain, and 
procuring ſtools, in the iliac paſ- 
hon, and dry belly-ach ; where the 
irritating cathartics, exhibited by 
themſelves, are thrown up by vo- 
mit. The uſe of this medicine is 
0 be preceded by plentiful bieed- 
ing, and accompanied by purga- 
ve clyſters of the more acrid 
nd; and its operation promoted 
intuſion of ſena, mixed with a 
tle of the elixir ſalutis, or tinc⸗ 
ure of ſena. 

BOLUS CUM CALOMELANE, 
Bolus qwith calomel, 

ake of 


Calomel, from five to fifteen 
grains; 


'x and make them into a bolus. 


oſtener, for raiſing a ſalivation, 


8 Boluſes. 


This bolus is preſcribed by Dr. 


Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 


ais bolus is given every night, 
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549 
in venereal, and. other diſorders, 
which require that herculean opera- 


tion. It is likewiſe taken at night 
as an alterative, to be carricd off 


7 


next morning by a cathartic.— 


Mergurials exhibited in this man- 
ner have generally better effects 
than when joined with purgatives 
directly. 
BoLvus HYDRARGYRI VITRIOLATI, 
Bolus with wiiriolated quick:filver. 
Take of | 1 
Vitriolated quick-ſilver, fix 
grains; 5 4 
Conſerve of roſes a ſufficient 
quantity. | | 
Make them into a bolus. o 
This is a ſtrorig emetic, and giv- 
en in wenercal and leprous diſeaſes ; 
particularly in the caſe of fox! wl- 
cers of long ſtanding, the cleanſing 
and cure of which are frequently 
romoted by it. The violence of 
its operation limits its uſe to robuſt 
conſtitutions, 
Bolus PECTORALIS, 
Pectoral bolus. 
Take of 


Spermaceti, fifteen grains; 
Gum ammoniacum, ten grains; 
Salt of hartſhorn, five grains; 
Simple ſyrup, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient, | 
Mix and. make them into a bolus, 

In colds of long flandnng, old 
coughs, afihmas, and beginning con- 
ſumptions, this bolus generally gives 
relief; eſpecially if bleeding be 
premiſed, and repeated, if neceſſa- 
ry, at proper intervals. 

Bolus RHEI CUM CALOMELANE, 
Bolus of rhubarb with calomel. 
Take of | 

Choice rhubarb, twenty - five 

grains; 

Calomel, five grains; 

Simple ſyrup, as much as will 

form them into a bolus. 

This is a very mild mercurial 
purgative, It is given to deſtroy 
worms, and in cachectic, chlorotic, 
and ſimilar diſorders. 
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BoLvus RHEUMATICUS, +. 
Rheumatic bolus. © 
Take of g 


Extract of guaiacum, half a 
dram Ne 
Salt of hartſhorn, ſeven grains ; 
Simple ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. f 


Make them into a bolus. 


In chronical rheumatiſms, whe- 


ther the remains of a rheumatic 


fever, or a continuation of pains 


that proceeded at firſt from neglect- 


ed colds, this bolus has been given 


with good effects, once a week or 


oftener: the patient keeping warm, 
and drinking warm liquors, to pro- 
mote its operation as a cathartic and 
diaphoretic. Its uſe ouzht to be 
accompanied by venæſection— 
which is to be repeated every 
eight or ten days as long as the 
blood is ſizy. This medicine is 


- likewiſe exhibited in /7zatic, ar- 
_ thritic, and other pai*s not accompa- 


ned with a fizineſs of blood. In 
theſe it much more frequently fails 
than in the true rheumatiſm, 
BoLvs SCILLITICUS, | 
— Seillitic bolus. 
Take f 
Freſh ſquills, twelve grains; 
Aromatic powder, halt a ſcruple; 
Oil of pepper- mint, one drop. 
Beat them well together into an 
uniform maſs, ot a due conſiſt- 
ence for a bolus, 1 
This is a warm, Himulating, and 


attenuating medicine, and may be 


given to great advantage in cafes 


Part. IV. 


where the natural ſecretions 

ſtructed or ſuppreſſed from q * 
dity or fluggiſhneſs of the Juices 
The efficacy of the ſquills 18 pro- 
moted by the additional ingredi. 
ents, which at the ſame time warm 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach and in- 


teſtines, and prevent the compoſi- 


tion from being thrown up by vo. 
mit, which this quantity of {quill 
given by itſelf, would be in many 
conſtitutions. 

BoLus supoktricus. 


Sudorific bolus. 
Take of 


Camphor, five grains; 
Thebaic extract, one grain; 
Syrup of orange peel, a ſuffici. 
ent quantity to reduce them 
1nto a bolus, | 

This medicine is one of the mf 
Fectual ſudorifics, generally exci. 
ing a copious ſweat. In many 
caſes where this intention is to be 
anſwered, whether acute of chro- 
nical, it may be given to great ad 
vantage. | 

Bolus TEREBINTHINATUS, 
Turpentine bolus. 

Take of | 
Chio turpentine, one ſcruple; 
Powdered liquorice, a ſufficient 

quantity. 

Make them into a bolus, 

This is a convenient form for 
the exhibitibn of turpentine, the 
liquorice powder anſwering the 
ſame intention here as the elecam. 
pane root in the pilulz picecæ. 


- 
1 * 
Wy 


LECTARIES are compoſed 
chiefly of powders mixed up 
with ſyrups, &c. into ſuch a con- 
ſiſtence, that the powders may not 
ſeparate in keeping, that a doſe may 
be eafily taken up on the point of 
x knife, and not prove too ſtiff to 
ſwallow. 

Electaries receive chiefly the 
milder alterative medicines, and 
ſuch as are not ungrateful to the 
palate. The more powerful drugs, 
as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and 
the like, (except in officinal electa- 
ries to be diſpenſed by weight) are 
ſeldom. truſted in this form, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the 
doſe ;—diſguſtful ones, acrids, bit- 
ters, fetids, cannot be conveniently 
taken in it nor is the form of an 
eleftary well fitted for the more 
ponderous ſubſtances, as mercur:als, 
becauſe they are apt to ſubſide in 
keeping, unleſs the compoſition be 
made too ſtiff. bo 

The lighter powders require 
thrice their weight of honey, or 
ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of 
honey, to make them into the con- 
ultence of an electary; of ſyrups 
of the common confiſtence, twice 
the weight of the powders is ſuffi- 
clent, 1 

Where the common ſyrups are 
emplored, it is neceſſary to add 
likewiſe a little conſerve, to pre- 
rent the compound from drying 
too ſoon, EleRaries of Peruvian 
bark, for 1nſtance, made up with 
/rup alone, will often in a day or 
tuo grow too dry for taking. 

Kong 1 eſpecially thoſe 
the le s grateful kind, are more 
l enjently made up with muci- 
'$ Man with ſyrups, honey, or 


ene .: , 


CHAPTER V. 


ELECTARIES, 


conſerve. The three laſt ſtick about 
the mouth and fauces, and thus oc- 
caſion the taſte of the medicine to 
remain for a conſiderable time; 
whilſt mucilages paſs freely, with- 
out leaving any taſte in the mouth, 
A little ſoft extract of liquorice, 
Joined to the mucilage, renders the 


compoſition ſufficiently grateful, 


without the inconveniences of the 
more adheſive ſweets. | 

The quantity of an electary di- 
rected at a time, in extemporane- 
ous preſcription, is rarely leſs than 
an ounce, or more, than three 
Ounces, 


General rales for making electaries. 


The rules already laid down for de- 
coctions and powders in gene- 
ral, are likewiſe to be obſerved 
in making decoctions and pow - 
ders for electaries. 


II. 

Gums, inſpiſſated juices} and ſuch 
other ſubſtances as are not pul- 
verable, ſhould be difolved in 
the liquor preſcribed: then add 
the powders by little and little, 
and keep the whole briſkly ſtir- 

ring, ſo as to make an equable 
and uniform mixture, | 


III. 

Aſtringent electaries, and ſuch as 
have pulps of fruits in their 
compoſition, ſhould be prepared 
only in ſmall quantities at a 
time. 

For aſtringent medicines loſe 
greatly of their virtue, on being 
kept in this form; and the pulps of 
fruits are apt to become ſour. 


IV. N 
The ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
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pulps ſhould be exhaled over a 
gentle fire, before the other in- 
gredients are _ to them. 

Electaries, if they grow dry in 
keeping, are to be reduced to 
the due conſiſtence, with the ad- 
dition of a little Canary wine ; 
and not with ſyrup or honey. 
By theſe means, the doſe will be 
the leaſt uncertain; a circum- 
ſtance deſerving particular re- 
gard, in thoſe eſpecially which 
are made up with ſyrup, and 
contain a large quantity of 
opium, as the confecio opiata, 
&C. | 
ELECTARIUM ad DYSEN- 

TERICOS. , 
Antidyſenteric elect ary. 

Edinb. 

Japonic confection, two oun- 
ces; 

Locatelli's balſam (beaten up 
with a ſufficient quantity of 


olk of egg) one ounce; 
Powdered rhubarb, half an 
ounce; 


Syrup of marſhmallows, a ſuffi- 
cient quantity, 
Mix and make them into an elec- 
tary, 

This compoſition is extremely 
well contrived for the purpoſe ex- 
preſſed in its title. Aſtringents or 
opiates by themſelves rarely have 
place in dyſenteries, even after the 
firſt paſſages have been evacuated 
by an emetic or a full doſe of rhu- 
barb. They eaſe the pain and mo- 


derate the flux for a time, but the 
ſhort relief is apt to be followed 


by dangerous or even fatal conſe- 


quences from the retention of the 
acrid and corrupted humours. The 


rhubarb which the college of 
Ediuburgh has now added from the 


practice of the infirmary, in good 


meaſure prevents this accumula- 
tion, without much counteracting 


the ſalutary effects of the other ma- 


ſelves, in the quantity of tuo d 


* , — ” p as; * 


Part Iv. 


terials. In many caſes h 
it may be till neceſſary 0 
oſe that laxative drug by itſelf 
he doſe of the electary 15 the 
bulk of a large nutmeg, once or 
twice a day, according to the ur. 
gency of the ſymptoms. One ran 
contains about one-fixth part of 2 
grain of opium. 
ELECTARIUM CASIX. 
Electary of caſia. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 
Pulp of cafia, freſh extracted. 

each half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce, 


| Grind the manna in a mortar, and 


diſſolve it in a water-bath, ſaty- 
rated with fea-falt, iu the ſyrup; 
then add the pulps, and conti 
nue the heat until the whole 5; 
reduced to the conſiſtence of an 
electary. 

| Edinb. 


Take of 


Pulp of caſia, ſix ounces; 

Tamarivds, | 
Manna,—of each one ounce and 

a half ; 

Syrup of pale roſes, ſix ounces, 
Rub the manna with the ſyrup, in 
a warmed mortar, and add ti 
pulps; and, with the heat conts 
nued, reduce the whole into 30 
electary. 
Theſe compoſitions are 
convenient officinals, to ſerve 331 
baſis for purgative electaries, and 
ſimilar purpoſes ; as the pulpitz 
of a ſmall quantity of the ih 
for extemporaneous preſcripi0 
is ſufficiently troubleſome ; de. 
marinds give them. a pretty bis 
and do not ſubject them, 25 " 55 
be expected, to turn four: 4 
ſtanding for four months, the * 
poſition was found no en 
when firſt made up Ti 
likewiſe uſefully taken by the 


Chap. V. 


three drams occaſionally, for gen- likewiſe frequently employed in - 
clyſters for the ſame purpoſe, 
ELECFARIUM PECTORALE. 


tl looſening, the belly in coltive 
ts. 5 
lab O TARIUM SEN. 

Lond. Edinb. 
fermerly 

ELECTARIUM LENTTIVUM. 
Electury of ſena. 

Lond. 

Take of 
Figs, one pound; 

Sena, eight ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 

Pulp of caſia, 

Pulp of French prunes,—each 
half a pound; 

Corian er ſeeds, four ounces; 

Liquorice, three ounces; 

Double refined ſugar, two 
pounds and a half. 

Pulveriſe the ſena along with the 
coriander ſeeds, and fift out ten 
ounces of the powder. The re- 
mainder is to be boiled with the 
figs and liquorice, in four pints 
of diſtilled water, to one half; 
then ſtrain and preſs out the 
liquor, and evaporate it to the 
weight of a pound and a half. 
In this diffolve the fugar, ſo as 
to make it into a ſyrup, and add 
this ſyrup, by little and little, to 
the pulps ; | laſtly, mix in the 
powder, 


Take of 


Sena leaves, eight ounces ; 
Coriander ſeeds, four ounces; 
Liquorice root, three ounces ; 
Figs, one pound . 

Pulp of tamarinds, 

Catia fiſtularis, 

French prunes,—each half a 

pound : 

Double refined ſugar, two pounds 

and a half. 
Proceed as directed in the former 
proceſs. 

Theſe electaries may be occaſi- 
onally taken to the quantity of a 
"utmes or more, for looſening the 
belly in coſtive habits, They are 


Edinb. 


Eletaries. 


Take of © 


in tickling coughs and common 
colds, calculated both to obtund 
acrimony and promote expectora- 
tion, It may be uſed two or three 
times a day, in doſes of about the 
quantity of a {mall nutmeg. Taken 
to the bulk of a large nutmeg, at 
+ bed-time, it generally not only re- 
lieves the breaſt, but tends to pro- 
cure a ſalutary diaphorefis or ſweat 
in the night. It is here improved 
from former editions, by ſubſti- 
tuting rob of elder-berries for con- 
ſerve of roſes, and ſpermaceti for 
compound powder of gum traga- 
canth. 


Take of 


Let the ſpices be ground together, 


purgative. It is a reform of the 
electarium caryocoſtinum of our pre- 


Peforal eledtaty. 


Rob of elder-berries, two oun- 
ces; * 
Spermaceti diſſolved in a ſuffici- 

ent quantity of yolk of egg, 
half an oynce; | 
Flowers of benzoine, one dram; 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as is 
ſufficient to make the other 
ingredients into an electary. 
This is a very uſeful medicine 
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ELECTARIUM SCAM- 
MONII. 
EleAary of ſcammony. 


Lond. 


Scammony, in powder, an ounce 
and a half; 

Cloves, 

Ginger, — each, ſix drams; 

Eſſential oil of caraway ſeeds, 
half a dram; 

Roſe ſyrup, as much as is ſufd 
ficient, 


and mixed with the ſyrup ; then 
add the powdered ſcammony, 
and afterwards the oil of ca- 
raway. 


This electary is a warm, briſk 


77 9s; 


ceding Diſpenſatories, a compoſition 
"which was greatly complained of, 
as being inconvenient to take, on 
account of the largeneſs of its doſe. 
A dram and an half of this, which 
contains fifteen grains of . ſcam- 
mony, is 9 to half an 
ounce of the other. 
ELECTARIUM CATECHU; 
wulpo. 
 CONFECTIO JAPONICA. 
Elecfary of catechu. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Extract of catechu, four ounces; 
Gum kino, three ounces; 
Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, —of each, one ounce ; 
Opium, diflolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of Spaniſh white 
wine, one dram and a halt; 
Syrup of red roſes, boiled to 
/ the conſiſtence of honey, two 
pounds and a quarter. 


Mix, and make an electary. 8 


This is an elegant compoſition, 
the ingredients forming a cordial, 
ſedative, reſtringent electary, very 
applicable in caſes of any ſevere 
fluxes of the paſſive kind, where 
the conſtitution is reduced to a 
ſtate of debility, and the ſpirits 
rendered low. In active hæmor- 
rhages the aromatics prohibit its 
1 

BALSAMUM CEPHALICUM. 

Cephalic balſam. 

Take of 
Expreſſed oil of nutmegs, one 
ounce; ,. 
' Diſtilled oil of cloves, 
of lavender, 
of roſemary,—each half a 
.dram ; | 
of amber, half a ſcruple ; 
Balfam of Peru, one drain. 


Liquefy the oil of nutmegs in a : 


filver veſſel: and, when taken 
from the fire, mix into it the 
diſtilled oils and the balſam, ac- 
cording to art. 

This medicine is recommended 
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to be rubbed on the # 

on paralytic limbs, for "1k 2 
part and comforting the —— 
and to be {melt to, for refreſhing 
and enlivening the ſpirits. Some 
have alſo given it inwardly as 2 
warm cordial, in languid caſes, and 
in debilities of the nerwous Ven.— 
There are abundance of prepara. 
tions of this kind in foreign Phar. 
macopclas, compoſed each of only 
one eſſential oil, incorporated with 
the expreſſed oil of nutmegs; which 
laſt is to be previouſly freed from 
its flavour (by diſtillation with wa.“ 
ter) that the ſmell of the former 
may not be injured thereby, In 
the room of tliis prepared ſebaceous 
matter, a mixture of white ua 
and oil olive might be uſed. In 
the Practical Chemiſtry, a general 
proceſs is given for the making of 
theſe kinds of preparations, under 
the title of 

BALSAMUM ODORIFERUY, 
An odoriferous ba!ſam. 


Take of 


Oil olive, | 
White bees“ wax, —each two 
ounces. FE 
Put the oil into a china baſon, 
placed in a pan of boiling water, 
and flice the wax into it, Str 
them together with a clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the 
wax is melted ; then remove the 
veſſel out of the hot water, and 
when the matter begins to thick: 
en, drop in four drams of any 
odoriferous eſſential oil, as tht 
of cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, 
lemon-peel, rhodium, lavender, 
roſemary, &c. or of a mixtore 
of two or three of the oils; t0 
| which may be added one dranl 
of eſſence of ambergris, wich 
will heighten the ſmell of the 
oils without communicating a} 
of its own. Keep the whole 
conſtantly ſtirring, that they ma 
be perfectly mixed; and as = 
as this is done, plunge the de. 
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ſel into cold water, to prevent 


the diſſipation of the eſſential 


Is. | 
Theſe kinds of balſams may be 
made of any colour, ſo as to re- 
ſemble in this reſpect alſo, as well 
as in ſmell, the vegetable, from 
which the eſſential oil, you make 
uſe of, was drawn, A little of the 


pigment, called by the painters 


ſap-green, being previouſly ground 
with the oil olive, 
green; — a little cinnabar, a ſcar- 
Jet ;—turmeric, a lemon colour ;— 
Pruſſian blue, A violet ;—and cochi- 


1eal, a fine purpliſh hue. 


MITHRIDATIUM, five CON- 
FECTIO DAMOCRATIS. 


Mithridate, or the con fection of 


Damocrates. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, fourteen drams; 
Myrrh, eleven drams; 
Agaric, 
Indian nard, 
Ginger, 
daffron, 
Seeds of mithridate muſtard, 
Frankincenſe, 
Chio turpentine,—each ten 
drams; ; 
Camels' hay, 
Coſtus, or, in its ſtead, zedoary, 
Indian leaf, or, in its ſtead, 
mace, 
dtcechas, 
Long pepper, 
Hartwood ſeeds, , 
Hypociſtis, 
dtorax ſtrained, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum, ſtrained, 
Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, 


Ruſſian caſtor, - each one ounce; 


Poley mountain, 

Scordium, | 
Carpobalſam, or, in its ſtead, cu- 
bebs, : 

White pepper, 
Candy carrot feed, 


will give a fine 


Eledtaries. 


Warm the honey, and mix with it 


＋ 


THERIACA ANDROMACHI. 
Take of 


, Acacia, or, in its ſtead, terra Ja- 


Bdellium, ſtrained, —each ſeven 
drams ; | 

Celtic nard, 

Gentian root, 

Dittany of Crete, 

Red roles, 

Macedonian parſley ſeed,” 

Leſſer cardamom feeds, huſked, 

Sweet fennel ſeed, 

Gum arabic, . 

Opium, ſtrained, —each five 
drams ; 

Calamus aromaticus, 

Wild valerian root, 

Aniſeed, 

Sagapenum, ſtrained, each 
three drams; 

Meum athamanticum, 

St. John's wort, 
ponica, * 

Bellies of ſkinks, —each two 
drams and a half; ; 

Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
of all the other ingredients.” 


the opium diſſolved in wine; 
melt the ſtorax, galbanum, tur- 
pentine, and opobalſam (or ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs) together + MW 
in another veſſel, continually | 
ſtirring them about, to prevent 
their burning. With theſe ſo 
melted mix the hot honey, at 
firſt by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards 
in larger quantities at a time, 
When the whole is grown al- 
moſt cold, add by degrees the 
other ſpecies reduced into pow- 
der. | 


Venice Treacle. 


Troches of ſquills, half a pound; 
Long pepper, 
Opium, ſtrained, 
Vipers dried, —each three ounces; 
Cinnamon, * 
Opobalſam, or, in its ſtead, ex- 
preſſed oil of nutmegs, —each 
two ounces; 
Agaric, : 
Florence orris root, 
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Scordium, Leſſer centaury tops, 
Red roſes, | Candy carrot ſeed, 
Navew ſeeds, | Opopanax, 
Extract of liquorice, each an Galbanum, ſtrained, 

ounce and a half; | Ruſſian caſtor, 

Indian nard, | Jew's pitch, or, in its ſtead 
Saffron, white amber prepared, : 
Amomum, Calamus aromaticus,—each two 
Myrrh, drams 5 
Coſtus, or, in its ſtead, zedoary, Clarified honey, thrice the weight 
Camels' hay,—each one ounce ; of all the other ingredients, 
Cinquefoil root, | Let theſe . be mixed to- 

Rhubarb, | gether, after the ſame manner a; 
Ginger, | directed in making the mithti. 
Indian leaf, or, in its ſtead, mace, date. 
Dittany of Crete, Theſe celebrated eleQaries are 
Horehound leaves, almoſt the only remains, which the 
Calamint leaves, late reformation has left in the 
Stœc has, ſhops, of the wild exuberance of 
Black pepper, | compoſition, which the ſuperſti 
Macedonian parſley ſeed, tion of former ages brought into 
Olibanum, vogue. The theriaca is a refor- 


Chio turpentine, mation of mithridate, made by An- 
Wild valerian root,—each fix dromachus, phyfician to Nero, The. 


drams ; | ' mithridate itſelf is ſaid to have 
Gentian root, been found in the cabinet of Mi. 
Celtic nard, | thridates, king of Pontus. The firl 
Spignel, publiſhers of this pompous arc 
Poley mountain | num were very extravagant in their 
St. John's wort leaves, commendations of its virtues ; the 
Groundpine principal of auhich ævas made to cot 


© Germander tops, with the ſeed, / in its being a moſt pore ful fri 
Carpobalſam, or, in its ſtead, cu- /ervative againff all kinds of ven, 


bebs, Whoever took a proper quantity in 
Aniſeed, a morning, was enſured from be- 
Swect fennel ſeed, ing poiſoned during that whoſe day, 


Leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, This was confirmed by t e em. 


Biſhop's weed ple of its ſuppoſed inventor, who, 
Hartwort ſeeds, as Celſus informs us, was by its cor 
Treacle muſtard ſtant uſe ſo fortified againſt the 
Hypociſtis, commonly reputed poiſons, thi! 


Acacia, or, in its ſtead, Japan none of them would have any effec 
| upon him when he wanted their af- 


earth, | 
Gum arabic, ſiſtance. But the notions of pol 
Storax, ſtrained, ſons, which prevailed in thoſe 
Sagape num, ſtrained, is ruder ages, were manifeſtly erro- 


Terra Lemnia, or, in its ſtead, neous. Before experience had fur 
bole armenic or French bole, niſhed mankind with a competent 
Green vitriol calcined, - each knowledge of the powers of fim 
an OUNCE ples, they were under perpetus 
Small (or, in its ſtead, the long) alarms from an apprehenſion 0 
birthwort root, poiſous, and buſted themſelves 10 
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contriving compoſitions which 


ould counteract their effects; ac- | 


cumulating together all thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which they imagined to be 
offefſed of any degree of alexi- 
pharmac power. Hence proceed 
the voluminous antidotes which we 


meet with in the writings of the 


ancient phyſicians. Vet it does not 
appear that they were acquainted 
with any real poiſon, except the 
eiuta, aconitumy, and bites of wene- 
mas beaſts; and to theſe they knew 
of no antidote whatever. Even ad- 
mitting the reality of the poiſons, 
and the efficacy of the ſeveral an- 
tidotes ſeparately, the compoſitions 
could no more anſwer the purpoſes 
expected from them, than the ac- 
cumulating of all the medicinal 
ſimples into one form could make 
a remedy againſt all diſeaſes. 

Yet, notwithſtanding the abſur- 
dity in the original intention of 
theſe medicines, and their enor- 
mity in point of compoſition ; as 
they contain ſeveral powertul ma- 
terials, whoſe virtues, though great- 
ly prejudiced, yet are not deſtroy- 
ed, by their multiplicity and con- 
trariety; the compounds have been 
tound, from repeated experience, 
to produce very conſiderable ef- 
fects, as warm opiate diaphoretics. 

The colleges, however, of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, paying very 
little deference to antiquity or 
common prejudice, have ventured 
at length to diſcard theſe venerable 
reliques, and very properly; and 
have ſubſtituted in their room an 
elegant and ſimple form, equivalent 
to them bot in eflicacy, under the 
tale of | 

CONFECTIO OPIATA ; 
: formerly 
PHILONIUM LOND!NENSE. 
Opiated C0# eition. 


Lond. 
Take of 92 
Long pepper, 


Ginger, 
Cara cht 
ara way ſeeds,—each two ounces; 


 Eleftaries. N 


Hard purified opium, fix drams; 

Syrup of white poppies, boiled 
to the conſiſtence of honey, 
thrice the weight of the other 
ingredients, | 


Heat the ſyrup, and carefully mix 


with it the opium; then add the 
other ingredients, reduced into 
powder. 


ELECTARIUM OPIATUM ; 

n vulgo | 
ELECTARIUM THEBAICUM. 
| Opiated eleftary, 

Edinb. 
Take of 

Aromatic powder, fix ounces; 

Virginian ſnake root, finely 

powdered, three ounces; 

Purified opium, 

white wine, half an ounce ;, 

Clarified honey, half a pound, 
Mix into an electary. 

This compoſition conſiſts of very 
powerful ingredients, and is doubt- 
leſs capable of anſwering every 
thing that can be reaſonably ex- 
pected from the more voluminous 
theriaca of Andromachus. The 
London college alſo had formerly 
their theriaca compoſed of the 
leſs exceptionable ingredients of 
Andromachus's. But as theſe me- 
dicines have for a long time been 
chiefly employed for external pur. 
poſs, in the way of cataplaſm, the 


' theriaca Londinenſis is now omitted, 
and its place ſupplied by a cata- 
" plaſm compoſed of a few well cho- 


ſen articles, under the name of ca- 
taploſma E Cymino, of which hereaf- 
ter. For internal uſe, none of the 
theriacas are at preſent ſo much 
regarded as they bave been hereto. 
fore ; practitioners having intro» 
duced in their room extempora- 
neous boluſes of Virginian ſnake- 
root, camphor, contraverva, 'and 
the like, which anſwer all their 
intentions; with this advantage, 
that they may be given either with 
or without opium, an ingredient 
which renders the others prejudi- 
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diſſolved in 
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cial in caſes where they might 
otherwiſe be proper. 

With regard to the quantity of 
opium in the foregoing compoſi- 
tions, one grain thereof is contain- 
ed in four drams of the mithridate; 
in three ſcruples, fifteen grains of 
the Venice treacle; and in five 
ſcruples of the theriaca Thebaica. 
The proportion of opium will vary 


- a little, according to the time that 


they have been kept; their moiſ- 
ture by degrees exhaling, ſo as to 
leave the remainder ſtronger of the 
opium, than an equal weight was 


at firſt. A change of this kind is 
'taken notice of by many writers, 


but falſely attributed to an imagi- 
nary fermentative quality of the 
ingredients; by which they were 
ſuppoſed, from their multiplicity 
and contrariety; to be continue lly 


' exalting and improving the virtues 


of one another. 


A good deal of care is requiſite, 


m making theſe compoſitions, to 
event the waſte which 1s apt to 
appen in the pounding, and which 

would render the proportion of 
opium to the other ingredients pre- 
carious. The intention of diffolv- 
ing the opium in wine, for theſe 
and other electaries, is, that it may 
de more uniformly mingled with 
the reſt. 

Theſe compoſitions fully ſupply 
the place of the Cox FECTIO Da- 
Mock ATIs, or mithridate; and of 
the TäRERIACA ANDROMACHI, or 
Venice treacle; —two farraginous 
maſſes, which are very deſer vedly 
baniſhed from both the London 


and Edinburgh Pharmacopœias, and. 


retained by ſome others merely to 
ſhow the height at which compoſi- 
tions in medicine had at one time 
arrived. On this account only, 
have they not been obliterated from 
the preſent edition of t!:is work, 
 ELECTARIUM ALTERANS. 


L Alterative electary. 
Take of 
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K rude antimony, finely ley; | 
4 three drams; gel, 
elin ot guaiacum, two n 
Oil of fra, fix drove 
onſerve of red roſes, o 
and a half; bn 

Balſamic ſyrup, as much as js 

ſufficient. 

Grind the refin and the levigated 
antimony well together ; and 
having mixed theſe with the oil 
(dropt on a little ſugar) and the 
conſerve, let the whole be ſoften. 
ed with the ſyrup into a due con- 
ſiſtence. 

This medicine is uſed againſt 
cutaneous foulneſſes, obſtructions 
of the glands, and impurities of 
the blood and juices. Diſpenſatoty 
writers in general lay the princi. 
pal ſtreſs, in compoſitions of this 
kind, upon the calx, ceruſs, or 
cinnabar of antimony, preparations 
which are far inferior to the crude 
mineral, and very ill deſerve the 
great character which has been uſu- 


ally given of them. The bulk ofa 


ſmall nutmeg of this electary may 
be taken every morning and even- 
ing with a little of the ſimple or 
compound lime-water. 
ELECTARIUM ANTIDYSENTE- 


RICUM, 
Antidyſenteric electary. 
Take of a 
Yellow wax, three drams; 
Spermaceti,-two drams; 
Conſerve of red roſes, an ounce 
and a half; 
Oil of almonds, half an ounce; 
Balſamic ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
tity. 
Let the wax and ſpermaceti be 
melted in the oil, over a gente 
fire, and then mixed with tt 
conſerve and ſyrup. 

Where ſharp irritating humour 
have eroded the inteſtines, 4 
laid open the mouths of the blood: 
veliels, this ſoft healing ele 
often of great nſe, It is faid that 
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in the Indies, which had yielded 
nothing to medicines of the reſtrin- 
-nt kind, have been removed by 
this, which ſupplies the natural 
mucus of the bowels that the flux 
has carried off, beals the excoria- 
tions, and obtunds the acrimonious 
humours. 
ELECTARIUM CHALYBEATUM. 
Chalybeate electary. 
Take of i 
Salt of ſteel, one dram; 
Candied nutmegs, ew; 
Candied ginger, each half an 
ounce z 
Oil of cinnamon, five drops; 
Conſerve of orange peel, one 
ounce z 
Balſamic ſyrup, as much as 1s 
ſufficient ty make them into 
an elettary, 
Tike of 2. | 
Ruſt of ſteel, or ſteel prepared 
with ſulphur, ſix drams; 
Candied ginger, one ounce ; 
Conſerve of orange peel, three 
ounces ; 


as will reduce them into a pro- 
per conſiſtence. 
Take of ; 
Conſerve of orange peel, one 
ounce and an half; 
Extract of chamomile, twodrams; 
Ruſt of iron, one dram and an 
half ; 
Aromatic powder, one dram ; 
Rhubarb, in powder, two drams; 
dyrup of ſaffron, ſufficient to 
form an electary. 15 
Theſe elegant chalybeate medi- 
eines are given not only in ca- 
clectie and chlorotic caſes, and men- 
Hua! obtruftions ; but likewiſe in 
abs: 2 eric and melancholic diſor- 
ers; and for warming and iuuigo- 
"ang the habit in great debilitics and 
* of conſtitution. In either of 
"ele intentions, the bulk of a 
mall nutmeg is to be taken twice 


Moderate exerciſe. 


 Blefaries. 9 


Syrup of orange peel, as much 


i day, and its effects promoted by 
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ELECTARIUM DEOBSTRUENS. 
 Deobftruent eleftary. 
Take of * 


7 


Gum ammoniacum, 
Hard ſoap, — each a dram ; 
Powdered ſquills, one ſcruple; 

Conſerve of orange peel, half an 

ounce: : 

Syrup of ginger, as much as is 

ſufficient to reduce the other 
ingredients into the conſiſtence 
of an electary. 

Where the breaſt is oppreſſed hy 
thick phlegm, or the viſcera ob- 
ſtructed, this electary may be taken 
twice or thrice a day to the bulk of 
a ſmall nutmeg at a time. The 
quantity here preſcribed is ſuffici- 
ent for ſix or eight doſes, 
ELKSCTARIUM E GUMMI GUATACO, 

Electary of gum enaiacum. 
Take of OY OR . 

Gum gualacum, 

Compound powder of arum, 

Canella alba,-each fix drams; 

Conſerve of orange peel, two 

ounces z 
Syrup of orange peel, as much 
as will bring them into a pro- 
er coulſiſtence. 

In chronical rheumati/ms, pains 
and aches in general (that are not 
accompanied with inflammation), 
and ſome kinds of paralytic numb 
neſſes, this warm ſtimulating electary 
may be taken to the quantity of a 
nutmeg twice a day. 

ELECTARIUM EX HELLEBORQ 

NIGRO, 
Elefary-of black hellebore. 
Take of * 

Black hellebore root, 

Extract of ſavin, | 

Compound powder of myrrh, 

each half an ounce ; 

Canella alba, two drams; 

Syrup of orange peel, as much 

as is ſufficient. 
Mix and make them into an elec- 

tary, 2 

This electary is employed in one 
of our hoſpyals for promoting the 
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natural evacuations from the ute- 
rus : for which purpoſe, it is un- 
doubtedly a medicine of great pow» 


er. It may be taken to the quan- 


tity of half a dram twice a day. 


ELECTARIUM JOVIALE. 
Tin eleflary. | 


Take of 


Pure'tin, 
Quickſilver, — each an ounce. 


Loet them be formed into an amal- 


gama— then add, 
Oyſter ſhells prepared, oneounce. 
Reduce the whole to a powder. 


Mix equal quantities of this pow- 


der, and conſerve of wormwood 
together, and form an electary, 
with ſyrup of ſaffron. 

Two or three drams of this elec- 


tary may be taken twice a day. It 
has been concluded, that the union 
'of two ſuch powerful anthelmin- 


tics as the ffannum and quickſilver, 
was well calculated to expel the 


tæenia; and accordingly it has. 
deen ſaid, that this electary has 


ſucceeded, when other remedies 
have failed, 


ELECTARIUM NITROSUNM. 
Nitrous Electary. 
Mix one part of powdered nitre 
very well with eight parts of 
- Conſerve of roſes: theſe form 
an electary, very well calculated 
to throw into the habit a large 
—_— of nitre, without of- 
ending the ſtomach : hence may 
it be employed very advantage- 
ouſly in all active hemorrhages, 
particularly in that of the lungs; 
or in any other caſes, where cir- 
cumſtances require the copious 
uſe of nitre. 


ELECTARIUM PRO GIN GI. 


VIS. 
5 Eleftary for the gums. 
Take of | | 
Powdered myrrh, three drams; 
Cream of tartar, 
Cochineal,—of each one dram 


and a half. 
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Grind them very well togeth 
a glaſs mortar: then add 

Melted honey, four ounces: 

Powdered cloves, one dram. 


In caſes of ſpongy or ulcerated 
gums, this application may be uſed 
with ſafety, and ſometimes with 
advantage; when the tincture of 
myrrh, that ſo long favourite re. 
medy, cannot be uſed, on account 
of the menſtruum in which the 
myrrh is diſſolved. | 

ELECTARIUM AD NEPHRITICos, 
Nephritic elettary. 

Take of 

Lenitive electary, an ounce and 
a half; 

Venice turpentine, one ounce; 

Eggſhells prepared | or prepared 

oyſterſnells] half an ounce; 

Choice rhubarb, one dram; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, as much 

as 1s ſufficient, 

Diſſolve the turpentine in the yolk 
of an egg, and then mix the 
whole together, according to 
art, ſo as to make thereof an 
electary. 
This compoſition, taken from 

the Edinburgh infirmary, is con- 

trived for cleanſing the winary 
paſſages in nephritic diſorders. Tur— 
pentine, properly divided by eartiy 
powders, is a ſafe, and, at the ſame 
time, one of the moſt powerful diu- 
retics that can-in theſe caſes be 
ventured on, The rhubarb and 
laxative electary are very uſeful ad- 
ditions; for the belly ought here 
to be always kept open, though tlie 


er, in 


per. A dram of the electary may 
be taken once or twice a day, along 
with an infuſion of marſhmallos 
roots, ſweetened with a ſpooutul 
of honey. 
ELECTARIUM PARALYTICUM. 
Paralytic elettary, 

Take of | | 


Muſtard ſeed, 
Conſerve of roſemary, eachone 
Ounce; 


Chap, V. "2 © Blefarics. 


Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
two drams. 
nat the muſtard ſeed with a little 
water, that the pulp may be 
preſſed throu h a hair ſieve; 
then mix with it the conſerve 
and the ſpirit. : Y 
This is a very efficacious medi- 
tine for paralytic diſorders, tremors, 
and 2 of the limbs, the decays 
accompanying old age, and in all caſes 
where ſolids require to be flimulated, 
ir ſuggiſh flagnant juices to be put in 
tion. It ought to be taken every 
wrning and evening, or oftener, 
o the bulk of a large nutmeg; 
ith a glaſs of rich wine, or any 
oper julep, after it. | 


F1.:CTARIUM E CORTICE PERU- 


VIANO. 
Eleclary of Peruvian bark. 
ake of I. 


Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Caſcarilla, half an ounce 

Syrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity, 

ake of 2. 

Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

Virginian ſnakeroot, one ounce ; 

dyrup of orange peel, a ſufficient 
quantity, 

ake of 

Peruvian bark, three ounces; 

Crude ſal ammoniac, three 
drams; 

Yrup of lemon juice, a ſufficient 
quantity, 

ake of R 

Peruvian bark, three ounces; * 

Colcothar of vitriol, ſix drams ; 

1 ſyrup, a ſufficient quan- 
ty, 


ke of > | 

Peruvian bark, three ounces ; 

. um, one ounce: 

yrup of lemon juice, as much 
as 18 ſufficient, 

ke of 


Kratt of Peruvian bark, one 
ounce 


act of logwood, 
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Extract of liquorice,—each half 


an ounce; , 
Mucilage of quince ſeeds, as 
much as is ſufficient to reduce 
the other ingredients into the 

conſiſtence of an electary. 
All theſe compoſitions are very 
elegant and efficacious in the inten- 
tions for which they are deſigned. 
The F1xsrT is calculated for common 
intermittent fevers, in the cure of 
which the virtues of the bark are 
greatly aſſiſted by the caſcarilla.— 
The sEconD and THIRD are given 
in thoſe intermittents, which hap- 
pen in cachectic habits, and perſons 


ſubjeft to obftruftions of the viſcera, 


where the bark by itſelf, on ac- 
count of its aſtringency, would be 
prejudicial, The rourTH is a 
good frengthener in laxitics of the 


folids, and decays of conſtitution ;— 


and the FIFTH a powerful ftyptic'in 
fluxes and hemorrhages, particularly 


in the diabetes and fluor albus. The 


bulk of a nutmeg of each may be 
taken at a time, and repeated ac- 
cording -to the exigency-of the 
caſe. The $1xTH is a very agree- 
able form for the exhibition of Pe- 


ruvian bark to thoſe who are more 


than ordinarily offended with its 
taſte; the ſubſtances here joined 
effectually covering its taſte, at the 
ſame time that they coincide with 
it in virtue. The compoſition is 
a very elegant and pleaſant one, 
and well deferves a place in the 
ſhops. It may either be given in 
the form of a bolus or electary, in 
the doſe of a dram or more; or 
diſſolved in any ſuitable liquor into 


a draught. 


ELECTARIUM PURGANS ACIDUM, 
An acid purgative elefary, 
Take of 
Pulp of tamarinds, two ounces ; 
Cryſtals of tartar, two drams, 
Make them into an electary. 
This is an uſeful cooling laxative, 


in hot bilious diſpoſitions, or inflam- 


matory diſeaſes. The bulk of a 
Oo : 
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nutmeg may. be taken every hour, 
or oftener, till it begins to operate, 
or the ſame quantity may be taken 
once a day occaſionally in dry coſ- 


tive habits. 


+? 


ELECTARIUM TEREBIN- 
 THINATUM. 


Tercbinthinate electary. 
Take of 


Rectified oil of turpentine, half 


an ounce ; 

Honey, one ounce ; 

Powdered liquorice, as much as 
is ſufficient to form an elec- 
tary. 

This electary has been highly re- 

commended in chronic rheumati/n, 


particularly that ſpecies called the 


i/chias, or more commonly ſcia- 
tica; and has been ſaid to cure 
where other powerful remedies 
have been tried in vain, It is cer- 
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Part Iv. 


tainly a good flimulating gie 
and 5 {pirit of curpentine w b 
introduced into the habit, in the 
form here preſcribed, in large 
quantity, and with more eaſe, th; 
by any other. 
ELECTARIUM $1STEXs, 
: Binding electary. 
Take of | | 
The Japonic confection, ty, 
_ ounces; 
Extract of logwood, one ounce 
Syrup of dry roſes, as much 
will reduce them into a prope 
conſiſtence for an electaty. 
This electary is calculated for th 
relief of dyſenteries, and other i 
teſtinal fluxes, after the acrid h 
mours have been duly evacuat 
by mild cathartics, &c. The qua 
tity of a nutmeg may be take 
every four or five hours, 
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| " CHA PTE R VI. 


F<; Lohocks. 


Lobocl, eclegma, linctus, or 


lam bative, is a ſoft compound 
defigned to be -licked or /lowly 
ſoallowed down, of a middle con- 
fſtence between a fyrap and elec- 
tary, at leaſt never fo thin as the 
former, nor ſo thick as the latter. 
Theſe preparations are generally 
compoſed of expreffed oils, mixed 
with ſyrups, and fimilar ſubſtances. 
In making them, the ſyrup is firſt 
to be mixed with a little ſugar, and 
then briſkly beaten up in a mortar, 
with the oil, which will thus readily 
incorporate, eſpecially if the ſyrup 
be of the acid kind. Two ounces 
of ſyrup, a dram of ſugar, and an 
ounce of expreſſed oil, form a linc- 
tus of a due conſiſtence; which 
may be made thicker at pleaſure by 
aiding more oil, or thinner by an 
increaſe of the ſyrup. | 
Any oily ſubſtance, as ſperma- 
ceti, & o. may likewiſe be reduced 
into this form: and inſtead of ſu- 
ar, powders more agreeable to the 


may be uſed; as the compound 
powder of gum tragacanth, or the 
roches of ſtarch, gum arabic, or 
quorice, or conſerve of hips, will 
wer the purpoſe of forming a 
mooth and pleaſant linctys. But 
ie form at beſt is very unſightly 
nd diſagreeable, and ſubſtances of 
us kind render it more ſo. 
LOHOCH COMMUNE. 


Common lohoch, 


ake of 


Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 

Syrup of marſhmallows, or bal- 
lamic ſyrup,—each one ounce; 

ee. ſugar, two drams. 

Xx and make them into a lohoch. 


Intention of emollients or pectorals, 


 LOHOCH EX AMxLO. 
| Starch lohock. 
Take of 


Starch, two drams ; 
Japan earth, one dram; 
Balſamic ſyrup, - | 
Whites of eggs, beaten up into a 
thin fluid, —each one ounce. 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 


_  LOHOCH DE LINO. 
Lohoch of linſeed. 
Take of | 
Freſh-drawn linſeed oil, | 
Balſamic fyrup,—each one ounce ; 
Flowers of ſulphur waſhed, 
White ſugar,—each two drams, 
Mix and make thern into a lohoch. 


LOHOCH DE MANNA. 
Lohoch of manna. 
Take of 
Calabrian manna, 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, 
Syrup of violets, - each, equal 
ts. 

Mix and make them into a lohoch. 
LOHOCH SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous lohoch. 

Take of 
Caſtile ſoap, one dram; 
Oil of almonds, one ounce ; 
Syrup of lemon juice, one ounce 
\ and a half. 

Mix and make them into a lohoch, 


LOHOCH DE SPERMATE 
CETI. 
Lohoch of ſpermaceti, 
Take of 
Spermaceti, two drams ; 
Freſh-drawn oil of almonds, half 
an ounce ; 
Balſamic ſyrup, one ounce. 


Mix the ſpermaceti with a ſufficient 


quantity of yolk of eggs. Then 
0 2 | 
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add the oil and ſyrup, and make 
them into a lohoch. 
Lokock BALSAMICUM, 
Balſamic loſlocll. 
Take of 1 
Spermaceti, two drams; 
Balſam of Peru, one dram; 
Syrup of marſhmallows, two 
ounces. | 
Let the ſpermaceti and balſam be 
well worked up with a ſufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs; and 
then mix with them the ſyrup. 
LincTus $0LUTIVUS, 
Solutive lohock. 
Take of 
Conſerve of hips, one ounce; 
Solutive ſyrup of roſes, 
Oil of olive,—each four ounces, 
Mix and make them into a lohoch. 
The principal uſe of lohochs 
is in diſorders of the internal parts 
of the mouth, fauces, and ceſo- 
Phagus; as in aphthe, and- tic- 


kling coughs from defluxions in the 


firſt paſſages. For, however they 
may have been celebrated, under 
the vague appellation of pectorals, 
in affections of the breaſt and 
lungs, it is not to be expected, 
that their emollient lubricating 
quality can reach thoſe parts, or 
that they can give any relief in the 
true pulmonary cough. - The flow 
manner in which they are ſwallow- 
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mach, is ſufficiently agreeable in 


Part IV. 


ed down renders them well adapted 
to correct acrimony and irritating 


in the throat and about the mouth 


of the ſtomach'; though the fos 

uſe of ſuch unctuous compoſition 

is ſoon liable to pall the appetite 
LixcTvs Acipuruvs. 


Acidulous linctus. 
Take of | | 
Conſerve of red roſes, two 
OUNCES ; 


Weak ſpirit of vitriol, four ſcry. 
ples, or as much as is ſufficient 
to give a grateful acidity, 

Mix them together, 

This linctus is of a different ga. 

ture from the foregoing prepara. 

tions, and is uſed as a light reſtrin- 
ent and detergent, It rather 
rengthens than relaxes the . 


taſte, and of a fine red colour. $9 
much at preſent are theſe forms of 
medicine diſregarded, that they 
have been totally rejected from 
both the London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceras; though all but the 
three laſt had a place in the former 
editions of, the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatories. As lambatives they may 
be uſeful in tickling coughs; ex: 
coriations of the fauces; aphthous 
ulcerations; but cannot be con- 
ſidered as advantageous in a 
other view, it 


IN the foregoing , 
were united with watery liquors 
ralled ſyrups, by the mediation of 
ſugar and conſerves, into thick 
unctuous compounds: The preſent 
chapter contains mixtures of oily, 
refnous, and fimilar bodies, with 
water, in a liquid form, of a white 
colour reſembling milk, and hence 
called emulfions; or milks. 
Emulfions have been generally 
prepared by grinding the oily ſeeds 
of plants, or kernels of fruits, along 
with common water, or any agree- 
able ſimple diſtilled water. In this 
proceſs, the oil of the ſubject is, by 
the mediation of the other matter, 
united with the aqueous fluid ; and 
hence they poſſeſs ſome ſhare of the 
emollient virtue of the pure oil; 
with this advantage, that they are 
agreeable to the palate, and not apt 
to turn rancid or acrimonious by 


oils in ſome inflammatory caſes 
may do. | | 

Emulfions, beſides their uſe as 
medicines themſelves, are excellent 
vehicles for certain ſubſtances which 
cannot otherwiſe be ſo conveniently 
taken in a liquid form. Thus.cam- 
phor, triturated with almonds, rea- 
dily unites with water into an 
emulſion, and in this form is con- 
veyed into the remoteſt parts of the 
body, with ſufficient efficacy to an- 
{wer Intentions of moment, at the 
lame time that its heat and 
gencCy are ſoftened by the unctuoſity 
of the almonds. | 

Pure oils, balſams; reſint, and 
other ſimilar ſubſtances, are like- 
wiſe rendered miſcible with water, 
no emulſions or milky liquors, by 
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chapter, oils ' 


the heat of the body, which the pure 


pun- 


CHAPTER VII. 


EMULSIONS AND SYRUP. 


the intervention of mucilages. The 
white or yolk of an egg unites theſe 
bodies alſo with water, but leſs ele» 
gantly. | 

Several of the gummy reſins, as 
ammoniacum, galbanuni, myrrh, and 
others, are reducible into emulſions 
by trituration with water alone ; 
their reſinous part being rendered 
diſſoluble by the mediation of the 
gummy. 

LAC AMxGDALÆ, 
formerly 
EMULSIO COMMUNIS, 
Almond milk, 


| Lond. 

Take of 

Sweet almonds blanched, one 
ounce and a half ; 

Double-refined ſugar, fourdrams $ 

Diſtilled water, two pints. 

Beat the almonds with ſugar, then 
rubbing them well together, add 
the water by degrees, and ſtrain - 
the liquor. | 

EMULSIO COMMUNIS. 
Common emulſion, 
Edinb, 

Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds and a half, 

Blanch the almonds, and beat them 
in a ſtone mortar, and gradually 
pour upon them the water; and 
ſtrain off the liquor. 

If, whilſt the almonds are beating, 
two ounces of mucilage of gum 
atabic be added, the preparation - 
is called EMULSIO ARABICA, 
the Arabic emulſion. | 
Great care ſhould be taken, that 

the almonds are not become rancid 

by keeping; which will not only 
render the emulſion extremely un. 
Q O 3 
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pleaſant, a circumſtance of great 
conſequence in a medicine that re- 
quires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from pre- 
parations of this claſs. Theſe li- 
quors are principally made uſe of 
for diluting and obtunding acrimonious 
tumours ; particularly in eat of 
arine and ftrangurizs ariſing either 
from a natural ſharpneſs of the 
juices, or the operation of cantha- 
rides, or other irritating medicines. 
In theſe caſes, they are to be drunk 
frequently, in the quantity of half 
2 pint or more at a time. 

Some have ordered em ulſions to 
be boiled, with a view to deprive 
them of ſome imaginary crudity ; 
but by this proceſs they quickly 
ceaſe to be emulſions ; the oil ſepa- 
rating from the water, and floating 
diſtin upon the ſurface. Acids, 
and vinous ſpirits, produce a like 
decompoſition, On ſtanding alſo 
for ſome days, without addition, 
the oily matter ſeparates, and riſes 
to the top, not in its pure form, but 
in that of a thick cream. Theſe 
experiments prove the compoſition 
of the emulſions made from the 
oily ſeeds of kernels, and at the 


to ſame time point out ſome cautions 
be attended to in their preparation 
and uſe. 


Theſe emulſions are to be con- 
ſidered as poſſeſſing nearly the ſame 
qualities; but that with the gum 
arabic certainly poſſeſſes a much 
greater demulcent power. 

EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated emuljion, * 


Edinb, 

Take of 
Camphor, one ſcruple; 
Sweet almonds, ten in number; 
Double- refined ſugar, one dram; 
Water, ſix ounces. 

Grind the camphor and almonds 
well together in a ſtone mortar, 


and add by degrees the water. 


* 
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great meaſure covering its pun. 


: 


Part IV. 


Then ſtrain the liqu ; 

ſolve in it the — 

This is a very commodious form 
for the exhibition of camphor; the 
unctuous quality of the almond: in 


gency. In fevers that require the 
aſſiſtance of this powerful diapho, 
retic drug, a ſpoonful of the emul. 
ſion may be taken every three t 
four hours. 

LAC AMMONIACT, 


Milk of ammoniacum. 


| Lond. 
Take of 

Gum ammoniacum, two drams; 

Diſtilled water, .half a pint. 
Grind the gum-reſin with the 

water, in a mortar, until the gum 

be diſſolved. 

This liquor is employed for at. 
tenuating tough phlegm, and promuting 
eapectoration, in the humoural aſth- 
mas,* coughs, and obſtructions of 
the viſcera. It may be given to 
the quantity of two — twice 
a day. | 

In the ſame manner may be made 
the LAC ASAFCCETIDAL, and o- 
the other gum-refins. The milk of 
aſafœtida is uſed in ſpaſmodic, hy- 
ſterical, and other nervous affections 
and not only given internally but in 
the form of glyſter, particularly in 
NERVOUS ASTHMA, It is fad te 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe as whei 
given in ſubſtance. 

All, even the pureſt, reſinous 
ſubſtances, by an addition of gum 
or mucilage, may be formed into 
emulſions. They may be alſo made 
miſcible with water, by triturating 
them with a few drops of water f 
kali, Or the maſs which thus be. 
comes ſaponaceous, may be cos 
veniently exhibited in pill. 
EMULSIO PURGANS. 
A purging emul/zon, 
Take of | 

Sweet almonds, blanched, te 

drams ; 


Chap. VII. 


Fine ſugar, one dram; 

Gum Arabic, half a dram; 

Scammony, ten grains; 

Simple cinnamon water, one 

ounce. ; 

Diſolve the gum in the cinnamon 
water, and, having ground the 
ſcammony with almonds and 
ſugar, pour on the liquor by lit- 
tle at a time, continuing to grind 
them together, ſo as to make 
them into an emulſion. 

This emulſion is an agreeable 
and efeftual purgative, It may be 
prepared with different propor- 
tions of the ſcammony, at pleaſure : 
other purgative reſins, as that of 
jalap, may be ſubſtituted to the 
ſcammony; a proper quantity of 
ary ſyrup to the ſugar ; and to the 
cinnamon water, any other ſimple 
water that may be more acceptable : 
but ſpirituous waters, for reaſons 
aready mentioned, have no place. 
Some have employed an infuſion 


of liquorice, which appears to be 


a very proper addition in theſe 
kinds of preparations, as it coin- 
cides with the almonds in correct- 
ng the irritating power of the pur- 
gative material. 
EMULSIO OLEOSA SIMPLEX. 
Simple oily emulſion. 
Take of "0 4 
Oil of almonds, 
Syrup of marſh-mallows,—each, 
one ounce and. a half; 
Diſtilled water, ſeven ounces, 
Mix—and if one dram of ammonia 
prepared is added, the EMUL- 
SIO OLEOSA VOLATILIS 
will be formed; or this may be 
Cone by adding a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ammonia. 
. Where pure oil is not apt to fit 
eaſy on the ſtomach, by the addi- 
uam of alkali this inconvenience is 
often remedied, and the medicine 
rendered aſeful in coughs, hoarſene/5, 
and ſimilar affections, where no 


circumſtances occur to prevent the 
uſe of volatiles, 


Emulſions and Syrup. 


_  Emvro0 o ROSA. 
Oily emulſion. 
Take of | 


Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
\ Spirit of hartſhorn, two drams; 
Simple pennyroyal water, twelve 
ounces ; 


Pectoral ſyrup, an ounce and a 
half. 


Mix them together. 

This compoſition is often uſed 
againſt recent colds, for - alleviating 
the cough, and promoting expettoration. 
Where the complaints are of long 


ſtanding, thefe kinds of medicines - 


have no place; nor is their uſe in 
any caſe to be long continued, as 
they relax the ſtomach, pall the ap- 
petite, and increaſe the diſorder. 
A much more elegant oily emul- 
fion, for all the intentions in which 
the ſimple lubricating quality of 
expreſſed oils is wanted, may be 
prepared in the following manner. 
Take an ounce of powdered gum 
Arabic, and the ſame quantity of 
common water. Diſſolve the gum 
in the water, that it may — 
a thick mucilage; to which add 
by degrees four ounces of freſh- 
drawn oil of almonds, rubbing 
them well together in a mortar 
tillthey incorporate into a ſmooth 
white maſs. Then pour in by 
little and little, continuing the 
agitation, four ounces of com- 
mon water; to which may be 
added nutmeg water, roſe water, 
and ſimple Frup, of each two 
Ounces, 
This appears to be the pleaſanteſt 


form that oils can be given in. 


The union is alſo more perfect, and 
the oil leſs diſpoſed to ſeparate on 
ſtanding, than in the emulſions ob- 
tained by other means. Even ſtrong 
acids added to this emulſion pro- 
duce no decompoſition in it. But 
alkalies can have no place in this 
form. For theſe, as we have obſerved 


upon another occaſion, precipitate. 


pure gums themſelves from water, 
004 
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EMULs10 SPERMATIS CETI. 
Emulſion of ſpermaceti. 

Take equal parts of ſpermaceti and 
of mucilage of gum Arabic. Rub 
them together in a mortar till 
they are incorporated into a thick 
maſs, which may be diluted at 

pleaſure with water, as in the 
foregoing proceſs. 

Emulſions of ſpermaceti, or ſper- 
maceti draughts, are commonly pre- 
pared by means of yolks of eggs; 
and are ſufficiently uniform. Thoſe 
made with mucilage, as here di- 
rected, have this advantage, that 
they are leſs diſagreeable in taſte, 
and not liable to grow rancid. 
The mixture of the ſpermaceti and 
mucilage may be kept, for many 
days, in a ſtate fit for being diluted, 
by gradual additions of water, into 
a ſmooth emulſion. 

EMULSIO CUM ARO. 
Emuljron with arum root. 

Take of 
Freſh arum root, 

Gum Arabic, —each, two dsams; 

Spermaceti, two {cruples; 

Common water, five ounces ; 

_ Nutmeg water, 

Syrup of orange peel, — each, half 

an ounce. 

Diſſolve the gum Arabic, with a 
part of the water, into a muci— 
lage, which is to be beaten with 
the ſpermaceti into a ſmooth 
paſte. 

To this add the arum root, pre- 

viouſly beaten by itſelf into a 

pulp; and rub them well toge- 
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Partly, 


ther that they may be thox 
mixed. Then gradual — 

the waters and the ſyrup. 

Freſh arum root may be taken 
in this form without the lea in. 
convenience from the pun ency 
with which the root itſelf 6 vio- 
lently affects the mouth. I have 
given a ſpoonful of the emulſion 
every ſix hours, or oftener, in caſe, 
of the rheumatic kind, and gene. 
rally with great benefit, The 
more immediate effe& experienced 
from it was that of warming the 
ſtomach, and promoting ſweat, 
which in ſome inſtances it did pro. 
fuſely. 

SYRUPUS HYDRARGYRI, 
Syrup of quick/ilver, 
Take of Po ng 

Purified quickfilver, one dram; 

Gum arabic, three drams; 

Roſe-water, as much as is ſuff. 

cient for reducing the gum 
into a mucus. 

Let them be rubbed in a mar- 
ble mortar till the quickſil- 
ver totally diſappears ; then, by 
degrees, mix with it four ounces 
of {imple ſyrup. A) 

This, when it is ry pre- 
pared, 1s an agreeable preparation 
for children, where the ſtate of 
their health requires the uſe of 
mercurials, as alteratives ; 1t 15 one 
of the mildeſt ſort, nor is apt de 
falivate, or paſs off too freely by 
the bowels. The Syrupus paps- 
veris albi is preferable to rolt- 
water for forming the mucus. 
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JuLEPs, MIXTURES, AND DRAUGHTS. 


Y jvLEey is commonly under- 
ſtood an agreeable liquor, de- 
figned as a vehicle for medicines of 
greater efficacy, or to be drank after 
them, or taken occaſionally as an 
auxiliary. In this light their baſis 
is generally common water, or a 
ſimple diſtilled water, with one- 
fourth or one-third its quantity of 
a diſtilled ſpirituous water: this 
mixure is ſweetened with ſugar, or 
any proper ſyrup, or acidulated 
with vegetable or mineral acids, or 
impregnated with other medicines 
luitable to the intention; care being 
taken that theſe additions be ſuch, 
as will not render the compound 
unſightly or unpalatable. The 
quantity uſually directed at a time, 
in common preſcription, is fix or 
100 ounces, to be taken by ſpoon- 
uls. 

A MIixTURE, more ſtrictly ſo 
called, receives more efficacious 
materials, whether ſoluble in water, 
as extracts or ſalts, or indiſſoluble, 
as powders; more regard being 
here had to the medicinal intention, 
than to the ſightlineſs or palatable- 
neſs of the compound. There is 
indeed no preciſe diſtinction be- 
tu een the two; the ſame compo- 
tion being often called by one a 
julep, and by another a mixture; 
though, in general, few would give 
the name of julep to a very diſa- 
greeable liquor, or that of mixture 
to a very pleaſant one. 

A Dravenr differs from a julep 
or mixture only in being preſcribed 
in leſs quantity, the whole being 
wee. for one doſe. 

MIXTURA CAMPHORATA ; 


Formerly 


JULEPUM e CAMPHORA. 
Camplorated mixture. 
Lond. 
Take of 
Camphor, one dram; 
Double: refined ſugar, half an 
ounce; 
Boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 
Grind the camphor firſt with a little 
rectified ſpirit of wine; and af- 
terwards with the ſugar, till they 
are perfectly mixed. Then add 
the water by little and little, let 
the mixture cool in a cloſe veſſel, 
and laſtly paſs it through a ftrain- 


er. 

There is generally ſome difficulty 
in making camphor mix well with 
water: if it was firſt rubbed down 
with mucilage; or with almonds, 
as in the Emulſio Camphorata, the 
mixture would be more eaſily ef- 
feted.—But it will diſſolve moſt 
effectually in a watery menſtruum, 
when joined with myrrh, 


MIXTURA CAMPHORATA. 
CUM MYRRHA. 


Camphorated mixture with myrrh. 


Take of 

Camphor, 

Myrrh, —each, one dram. 

Rub them well together into 2 

— — then gradually add 

iſtilled water, one pint; 

Sugar, half an ounce. 

Theſe will form together a perfect- 
ly homogeneous mixture. 

A ſpoonful or two of either of 
theſe may be taken where cam- 
phor is proper. 8 

But vinegar is ſometimes made 
uſe of inſtead of water, which forms 


a very elegant mixture. 
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MrxTURa E CAMPHORA ACETOSA. 
Camplor mixture with vinegar, 
Take of 

Camphor, one dram ; 

Gum Arabic, two drams; 

Double-refined ſugar, half an 

ounce; 

Vinegar, one pint. | 
Grind the camphor with a few 

drops of rectified ſpirit of wine, 

till it grows ſoft; then add the 

gum, previouſly reduced to a 

mucilage, with equal its quantity 

of water, and rub them together 

till they are perfectly mixed. To 

this mixture add by degrees the 
_ vinegar with the ſugar diflolved 
in it. 

By this management, the whole 
ſubſtance of the camphor is united 
with, and kept ſuſpended in, the 


liquor; and conſequently every 


ſpoonful of the mixture is equiva- 


lent to one _ and ſeven eighths 


of a grain of camphor in ſubſtance. 
The ſame treatment ſucceeds equal- 
ly when water is uſed for the men- 
ſtruum; and if the aſſiſtance of 
nitre be required, this alſo may be 
added in either form. 
MIXTURA CRETAC Ea. 
Chalk mixture, 
I Lond. + 
Take of | 
Chalk, prepared, one ounce; 
Double refined ſugar, fix dtams; 
Gum Arabic, powdered, one 
ounce ; 
Water, two pints. 
Mix them together. 
FOTIO CRETACEA. 
Chalk drink. 
Edin, 
Take of 
Prepared chalk, one ounce ; 
Double-refined ſugar, half an 
ounce ; 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two 
ounces ; | 
Rub them together; and afterwards 
add by degrees, 
Water, two pints and an half; 
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Spirit of cinnamon; two 

Miz them together. 1 
Theſe compoſitions are near] 

ſimilar, and may be conſidered a; 

very agreeable abſorbents, deſigned - 

for heartburns and ſimilar diſorders 
ariſing from acid juices in the firſt 
paſſages; and adminiſtered fre. 
quently in febrile diarrhoea. The 
chief uſe of the gum is not only to 
give a greater degree of conſiſtence 
to the water, and enable it to kee 

the powdered chalk ſuſpended; but 
alſo aſſiſts in ſheathing the prime 
vie, and defending them from 
the ſtimulus of acrid bile, or other 
humours which might be offenfive. 

MIX FURA MOSCHATA; 

formerly 
JULEPUM e MOSCHO, 
Muſk mixture. 
Lond, 

Take of 
Roſe water, fix ounces by mes. 

ſure; 

Muſk, two ſcruples ; 

Gum arabic, 

Double-reſined ſugar, —each, one 

dram. 

Firſt grind the ſugar with the 
muſk, tuen with the gum, and 
gradually add to them the roſe- 
water, 

This is an improvement upon 
the HxsTERIC JULEP WITH MUS 
of Bates. Orange flower water Þ 
directed by that author; and indeed 
this more perfectly coincides with 
the muſk than roſe-water : but 4 ; 
the former is ſcarce procurable in 

erfection, the latter is here prefer 
red. The mixture appears turbid 
at firſt; on ſtanding a little time, | 
depoſits a brown powder, and be. 
comes clear, but at the ſame tim? 
loſes great part of its virtue. Ti» 
inconvenience may be prevented 
by thoroughly grinding the mul 
with gum arabic, before the add1tion 
of the water, as directed in the pr" 
ceding chapter for making enn 
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whole ſubſtance of the muſk 1s 
made to remain ſuſpended in the 
water. Volatile ſpirits are in many 
caſes an uſeful addition to muſk, 
and likewiſe enable water to keep 
ſome what more of the muſk dif- 
{olved, than it would otherwiſe re- 
tan. The following compoſition 
of this kind is uſed in ſome of our 


hoſpitals. | 
JULEPUM MOSCHATUM. 
Muſh julep. . 
Take of 


Roſe water, ſix ounces ; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, 
one dram and a half; | 

Muſk, fifteen grains ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 

Grind the muſk with the ſugar, and 
then mix therewith the other in- 
gredients. 

TULEPUM CARDIACUM. 
Cordial julep. 

Take of . 

Cinnamon water, ſix ounces; 
Spirit of nutmeg, two ounces; 
Syrup of orange - peel, half an 


ounce. 
Mix them together. 
Take of 1 


Dill. ſeed water, fix ounces; 
Spirit of nutmeg, two ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
dyrup of ſaffron, — each, two 
drams. 
Mix them together. 
JULEPUM CARMINATIVUM, 
Carmiunalive julep. 
Take of I, 
Fennel-ſeed water, ſix ounces ; 
Compound juniper water, two 


Ounces ; ; 
Syrup of clove july-flowers, half 
an ounce, _ 
Take of 2 


Pimento water, fix ounces ; 
Spirit of auiſeed, two ounces; 
dyrup of orange-peel, halt an 
ounce. | 
Take of i 
Dill-ſeed water, fix ounces; 
Spirit of caraway, two ounces ; 
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Syrup of ginger, half an ounce. 


JuLEPUM HYSTERICUM. 
Hyfteric julep. 
Take of 1 1. 


Pennyroyal water, ſix ounces; 
Pimento water, two ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia.— 
each, one dram; 
Syrup of clove-july-flowers, half 
an Ounce, 
Take of 2. 
Dill-ſeed water, four ounces ; 
Pepper-mint water, two ounces ; 
Tinccture of cardamoms, 
Syrup of ginger, —each, two 
drams. 
JULEPUM REFRIGERANS, 


A cooling julep. 
Take of 7 


Rheniſh wine, five ounces; 
Roſe water, two onnces ; 
Seville orange juice, 
Syrup of violets, — each fix 
drams. 
JuLEPUM STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic julep. 
Take of 8 
Common mint water, fix ounces; 
Spirit of mint, two ounces ; 
Syrup of ſaffron, two drams. 
Take of 2. 
Cinnamon water, ſix ounces; 
Spirit of nutmeg, _ 
Compound tincture of carda- 
moms,—each, one ounce; - 
Syrup of orange-peel, half an 
ounce. 
The titles of theſe mixtures ex- 
preſs the intentions for which they 
are calculated. Four or five ſpoon- 


fuls of either may be taken occa- 


fionally, or uſed as vehicles and 
diluters of medicines of greater ef- 
ficacy, 

The following ſulapia are uſed in 
the Edinburgh infirmary. 

JuLaPIUM AMMONIACUM. 
Ammoniacum julep. 

Take of 

Milk of ammoniacum, four oun- 

Ces; L 2 
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Syrup of ſqullls, three ounces: 
Mix them together. | 
Two ſpoonfuls of this mixture 
2 given twice a day, in coug/hs, 
afthmas, and oppreſſions at the breaſt. 
It is a medicine of conſiderable ef- 
ficacy, but not a little unpleafant, 
though called a julep in the hoſpi- 
tals where it is uſed. 
JuLapiuM ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyſteric juiep. 
Take of Wn 
Pennyroyal water, four ounces ; 
Tincture of valerian, one ounce; 
Tin&ure of caſtor, two drams ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, fix drams. 
Mix them together. 
The virtues of this compoſition 
are ſufficiently obvious from its 


title. The doſe is two ſpoonfuls, 


to be taken twice or thrice a day. 
TJuLariUM CARDIACUM. 


Cordial julep. 
Take of 


Pepper-mint water, four ounces; 
Pimento water, two ounces; 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia, 
Tincture of caſtor, — each, two 
drams ; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix and make them into a julep. 
This mixture is an uſeful cordial 
in all depre/ions of the ſpirits, in the 
finkings of low fevers, and the lan- 
- guors to hich hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal perſons are ſubject. An 
ounce, or two ſpoonfuls, may be 
taken for a doſe, two or three 
times a day. | 
 JuLariuM DIAPHORETICUM, 
Diaphoretic julep. 
Take of | 
Common mint water, four oun- 
ces; | | 1 
Water of acetated ammonia, two 
ounces ; 
Salt of hartſhorn, ten grains; 
White ſugar, ſix drams. 
Mix them for a julep. 
This excellent compoſition 1s a 


very powerful /udorific, and anſwers 
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its intention more effectually, and 
with greater certainty, than man 
others calculated for the ſame pur- 
poſe, Where a copious ſweat is tg 
be excited, as In rheumatic diſeaſe; 
two ſpoonfuls are to be taken warm 
in bed every hour, or two hours, 
till the ſweat break out. If warm 
diluting liquors be not afterwargs 
ſufficient to keep it up, the fame 
medicine is to be occaſionally re. 
peated. Great care ſhould be taken 
that the water of acetated ammonia 
ſhould be perfectly ſaturated; for if 
the vinegar ſhould be redundant, 
the ſalt of hartſhorn will loſe a pre- 
portionate degree of power, 
JouLAarIUM DYURETICUM, 


Diuretic julep, 
Take of 4 


Water of acetated ammonia, four 
Ounces ; 3 

Compound horſeradiſh water, 

two ounces; 

Syrup of marilmallows, three 

ounces. 
Mix them together. 

The water of acetated ammonia 
is an excellent aperient ſaline liquor, 
capable of promoting evacuation either 
by the cutaneous pores, or the urina'y 
paſſages, according to the manner 
of exhibiting it. We have ſeen be- 
fore, that when taken warm in bed, 
it proves a powerful ſudorific; 
eſpecially if aſſiſted by volatile ſalts 
ſmall doſes af opiates, or other ſud- 
ſtances which tend to determine it 
action to the ſkin. If the patient 
walls about, in a cool air, it operate 
gently, but for the moſt part effec 
tualiy, by urine { the additions here 
joined. to it correſpond with tis 
intention, and promote its operation. 
As this medicine excites the urn} 
diſcharge without heating or 1, 
tating the parts, it takes place not 
enly in dropfies, but like wiſe in 15 
Aammatory diforders, wherever 1 
ſalutary ſecretion is to be promotes 
It is given. to the quantity of ts 
ſpoonfuls thrice a day. 
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JULAPIUM FOEETIDUM. 
Feͤetid julep. 

Take of 
Aſafœtida, one dram and a half; 
Penny-royal water, fix ounces; 
Tin&ure of valerian water, two 

ounces; 

Oil of hartſhorn, twenty drops; 

White ſugar, ten drams. 

Rub the aſafœtida in the pennyroyal 
water till it diſſolves; and having 
dropt the oil upon the ſugar, 
mix the whole together. 

This compoſition is not a little 
fetid and unſightly ; it is neverthe- 
leſs a medicine of great efficacy, in 
lypockondriacal and hy/teric diforders, 
afthmas, and other nervous com- 
plaints: the doſe is one ſpoonful, 
to be taken thrice a day. It is 
ſometimes prepared without the oil 
of hartſhorn. 

JULAPIUM HYDRAGOGUM, 
Hydragogue julep. 

Take of 
Infuſion of chamomile-flowers, 

ſix ounces; 

Tartariſed antimony, ten grains; 

Syrup of buckthorn, two oun- 

ces. 

Mix them together. 

Two ſpoonfuls of this julep are 
given, in hydropic caſes, every two 
hours, till it take ſufficient effect as 
a purgative; which it generally 
does before the quantity here pre- 
ſeribed has been made uſe of. Tar- 
tariſed antimony, thus exhibited in 
{mall doſes, and frequently repeat- 
ed, proves as certain and powerful 
a cathartic, as it does an emetic 
when given in a larger quantity at 
ouce. It operates nevertheleſs, for 
the moſt part, with ſufficient eaſe. 

JuLayiUM $1STENS. 

Binding julep. 


Take of 
Common mint water, four oun- 
ces; | 
Pimento water, two ounces ; 
Catechu electary, two drams ; 
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Catechu, in powder, one dram; 
Tincture of opium, forty drops; 
White ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them well together. | 
This julep is calculated againſt 
2 and diarrheas ; in which, 
after proper evacuations, it gene- 
rally eaſes the gripes, and reſtrains 
the flux. It is to be given three or 
four times a day, in the quantity of 
a ſpoonful at a time. 
MixTURA DIAPHORETICA, 
Diaphoretic mixture. 


Take of 


Common water, fix ounces ; 

Julep of camphor with vinegar, 

one ounce and a half ; 

Compound powder of contra- 

yerva, four ſcruples; 

Nitre, two ſcruples ; 

Syrup of orange-peel, fix drams. 
Mix them together, 

In hoſpitals and places ill aired, 
common inflammatory fevers ſome- 
times change into petrid and ma- 
lignant ones. To guard againſt 
any accident of this kind, as ſoon 
as the inflammation begins to abate, 
or the puiſe to ſoften, three or four 
ſpoonſuls of this alexipharmac mix- 
ture may be given every ſix hours. 
Camphor ſeems to anſwer beſt 
when thus given in a liquid form ; 
and to be moſt efficacious in ſuch 
ſmall doſes, for abating inflam- 
mation and nervous fymptomi, and 
likewiſe for promoting a gentle dig- 
phoreſis. 

MixTURA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
Antidyſenteric mixture. 

Take of 
Extract of logwood, three drams; 
Tincture of catechu, two drams; - 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce z 
Diſtilled water, ſeven ounces. 

Diſſolve the extract in the ſpirit of 
cinnamon, and then add the com- 
mon water and the tincture. 

In recent dy/enteries, after the ne- 
ceſſary evacuations, a ſpoonful or 
two of either of thete mixtures may 
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be given after every motion, or 


once in four or five hours. If mild 
opiates fail of procuring reſt, it is a 
ſign that ſome of the corrupted 


humours ſtill remain in the bowels, 


and that it is more proper to go on 
with the evacuation, than to ſup- 
preſs the flux, Theſe medicines 
will ſometimes likewiſe take place 
in the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, when 
through neglect or miſmanagement 
It has continued till the ſtrength is 
much unpaired, the inteſtines great- 
ly relaxed, and their villous coat 
abraded; provided there be neither 
 #chorous or involuntary fñlools, apliillæ, 
petechia, hiccup, or great anxiety at 
the breaff; rhubarb, and theſe a- 
ſiringents, are to be ſo interpoſed, 
that at the ſame time the putrid 


humours are diſlodged, the ſtrength 


may be ſupported, and the inteſ- 
tines braced, See Dr. PRINGLE's 
excellent Obſervations on the Diſ- 


eaſes of the Army, page 254, Ge. 


where the reader will find a full 
and ſatisfactory hiſtory of the 
ſymptoms and cure of this diſtem- 
per, ſo frequent and fatal in the 
camp. ©. 

HavsTus ANTIEMETICUS 8A- 

LINUS. | 
Faline antiemetic mixture. 
Take of 

Kali, prepared, half a dram ; 

Lemon juice, fix drams ; 

Cinnamon water, one ounce; 

Fine ſugar, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 

This draught is frequently pre- 
ſcribed, not only for the” purpole 
expreſſed in its title, but likewiſe 
as a ſaline aperient in icterical, in- 
flammatory, and other diſorders, 
where medicines of that claſs are 
proper. | 
MixruR A CARDIACA, 

| Cordial gnixture. 
Take of 2 | 
Cinnamon water, four ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces z 
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Extract of ſaffron, one ſeruple; 
Confection of kermes, fix dram; 
3 them together. 3 
In great languors and d- | 
a ſpoonful =” this rich * 
mixture may be taken every half 
hour. 5 
1 AD PHTHISIN, 
Liæture against the phthifs, 
Take of 2 T1, 4 . 
Balſam of copaiba, one dram ; 
Common water, four ounces; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce; 
Syrup of orange peel, half an 
ounce. | 
Let the balſam be diſſolved in 2 
proper quantity of yolk of ego, 
and then mixed with the other 
ingredients. 
Take of 2. 
Purified opium, one grain; 
Conſerve of roſes, half a dram. 
Mix them together for a bolus. 
Take of ; 
Oxymel of ſquills, a dram and a 
half; 
Tincture of opium, fifteen drops; 
Spirit of cinnamon, two drams; 
Common water, two ounces. 
Mix them together. | 
In the advanced ſtate of a con- 
ſumption we may diſtinguiſh two 
forts of coughs, one occaſioned by 
the ulcers, and the other by a thin 
rheum falling upon the fauces and 
trachea; which parts being then 
deprived of their mucus, become 
extremely ſenſible to irritation. It 
is this latter kind, perhaps, which 
is moſt painful and teazing to the 
patient. The firſt ſort requires 
balſamics, if the ulcer be open, and 
the matter can be expectorated. 
For this purpoſe, the firſt of the , 
above mixtures is a very elegan! 
and effectual formula: two ſpoon- 
fuls are to be taken at a ume, 
twice a day, If the balſam purge, 
two drams of the camphorated 
tincture of opium, added to the 
quantity of the mixture here Pie 


ribed, will prevent that effect. 
ie kind of cough can only be 
palliated by incraſſants; and for 
that purpoſe, the ſecond of the 
above compoſitions is one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful medicines: the 
\ conſerve is altogether ſafe, and 
otherwiſe well adapted to the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe, but of weak vir- 
tues: the opiate extract is them moſt 
efficacious ingredient, but is to be 
given with great caution, as opiates 
in general are apt to heat, to bind 
the body, and to obſtruct expecto- 
ration, 
are in good meaſure corrected by 
ſquills; as ſoon as the patient be- 
gins to complain of reſtleſs nights 
from coughing, the third mixture 
may be given at bed-time. See 
Pringle's Obſervations on the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Army. 

MixTURA E VALERIANA, 
Falerian mixture, 


Take of 


Pepper-mint water, twelve oun- 


ces; . 

Wild valerian root, in powder, 

one ounce, 

Compound ſpirit of lavender, 

half an ounce; - 

Syrup of orange peel, one ounce, 
Mix them together. 

Wild valerian root, one of the 
principal medicines in epilepſies 
. and vertigos, ſeems to anſwer bet- 
ter, when thus exhibited in ſub- 
llance, than if given in form of 
tinfture or infuſion. The liquors 
nere joined to it excellently coin- 
cide, and by their warmth and 
pungency greatly improve its vir- 
tues. Two ſpoonfuls of the mix- 
2 may be taken twice or thrice a 

ay. a | 

HavsTus CATHARTICUS, 
Cathartic draught, 
Take of "os 

Scammony, ten grains; 

Spirit of roſemary, two drams; 
Syrup of buckthorn, ſix drams. 
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Since theſe bad qualities % 
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Grind the ſcammony with the ſpiri 
in a glaſs e when =_ 
fectly incorporated, mix in the 
ſyr 

Take of 98 6 
Jalap, in powder, one ſcruple 
pecacuanha, three grains; 
Compound juniper water, one 

ounce ; 2 

Infuſion of linſeed, an ounce and 
Ahalf; 
Simple ſyrup, one dram. 

Mix them together. 

Both theſe compoſitions are 
rong cathartics, yet for the moſt 
part eaſy and ſafe in operation. 
They are calculated chiefly for 
hydropic caſes, in which they pro- 
cure copious evacuations, without 
weakening or fatiguing the patient 
ſo much as many other medicines 
of this kind. don 

HavusTus CATHARTICUS $A» 
I LINUS, 
Saline cathartic draught. 
Take of 
Vitriolated natron, 
Maunna,—each, fix drams ; 
Bothng water, three ounces ; 
Tincture of cardamoms, one 
dram. | 
Diſſolve the ſalt and manna in the 
water, and having ſtrained off 


the liquor, add to it the tincture {i 


of cardamoms. 

This is a very elegant and agree® 
able ſaline purgative. TinEure f 
cardamoms is one of the beſt ad- 
ditions to liquors of this kind, or 
to the purging mineral waters, for 
rendering them acceptable to the 
ſtomach. 

HausTVUs DIAPHORETICUS. 

Diaphoretic draught, 
Take of | 

Water of acetated ammonia, 

Syrup of white poppies, each, 

half an ounce; 

Salt of hartſhorn, five grains, 
Mix them together. 


This draught is a very powerful 
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faline diapftoretic. It is given with 
ſaſety, and often with great benefit, 
in the beginning of inflammatory 
fevers, after bleeding; where warm 
ſubſtances uſually employed, if 
they fail in bringing out a ſweat, 
increaſe the fever. 
 HavsTvs DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic draught. 


Take of . 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram and 
a half; 


Cinnamon water, one ounce; 
Compound ſpirit of lavender, 
Syrup of orange peel, — each, one 
dram. | 
Take of 2. 
Vinegar of ſquills, one dram (or 
one dram and a half); 
Kali prepared, half a dram; 
Lemon juice, ſix drams; 
Cinnamon water, an ounce and 
a half; 
Spirit of pepper- mint, half an 
ounce; | 
Syrup of orange peel, one dram. 
Let the prepared kali and lemon 
juice be firſt mixed together, and 
then add to them the other in- 
gredients, | 
Take of . 
Acetated kali, two ſcruples; 
Oxymel of ſquills, one dram by 


meaſure; | 
Diſtilled water, an ounce and a 
half. 
Mix them together. 
Take of 4. 
Tincture of cantharides, fifteen 
drops; 


Kali prepared, half a dram; 
| Lemon juice, fix drams; 
Penny-royal water, an ounce 
and. a half; 
Simple ſyrup, two drams. 
Mix them together. 
The two firf of theſe elegant 


and efficacious compoſitions are 


commended by Dr. MEeap, for 
promoting urine in hydropic caſes. 
He directs them to be taken every 
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night, or oftener, accordin 
urgency of the ſymptoms” a * 
ſquill, one of the moſt powerful 
diuretics, is, by the additions here 
Joined to it, rendered not on] 
more grateful to the palete and tc. 
mach, but likewiſe enabled more 
eftectually to anſwer the purpoſe; 
intended by it. The other two 
are taken from our hoſpitals; in 
which the former, compoſed on 
the ſame plan with the two pre- 


ceding, is juſtly diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of mnitior or milder; and 
the latter, containing, beſides the 
ſaline matter, a moderate doſe of 
cantharides, by that of fertior or 
ſtronger. | 
HAusrus ANODYNoO-DIURETICUS, 

An anodyne-diuretic dravght. 
Take of 

Water of prepared kali, half a 

_—_ 

Tincture of opium, forty drops; 
Pepper-mint water, one ounce; 

Cinnamon water, half an ounce; 

Spirit of cinnamon, two drams; 

Syrup of marſhmallows, one 

dram. 
Mix them together. 

Though practitioners have rarely 
ventured to exhibit opium in drop- 
ſies; yet, in thoſe which are ac- 
companied with great pain, this 
anodyne drug, by eaſing the pain, 
and removing the ſtrifture of the 
paſſages, which painful ſenſations 
always occaſion, proves a medicine 
of great ſervice, and notably pro- 
motes the urinary diſcharge. Dr. 
ME ap has given a remarkable in- 
ſtance of the good effects of the 
mixture above preſcribed, in 2 
perſon labouring under an aſcites 
and tympany at the ſame time, 
where the pain was intolerable, the 
thirſt intenſe, and the urine in 
very ſmall quantity. The ſtrong- 
er purgatives increaſed the diftem- 
per; ſoap, alkaline ſalts, nitre, a" 
other diuretics, were tried in val! 
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this draught (when the patient 
ſeemed to be beyond any aſſiſt- 
ance from medicine) procured un- 
expected relief, not only a gentle 
leep, and truce from the pain, 
put likewiſe a copious diſcharge 


of urine, By repeating the medi- 
cine, for a little time, every eight 
hours, and afterwards uſing cor- 
roborants, the cure was perfectly 
completed. 


| 
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CHAPTER R. 


Lorioxs, GARGARISMS, IN ECTIONSs, &c. 


AQUA ALUMINIS 
COMPOSITA ; 
formerly 
AQUA ALUMINOSA 
BATANEA. 
Compound alum water. 
Lond. 

AKE of 


Alum, 


Vitriolated zinc, —each half an 


ounce; 

Boiling diſtilled water, two pints. 
Boil the ſalts in the water till they 

are diſſolved, let the ſolution 

ſettle, and afterwards filter it 
through paper. 

Bar Es directs the ſalts to be firſt 
powdered and melted over the fire; 
but this is needleſs trouble, ſince 
the melting only evaporates the 
aqueous parts, which are reſtored 
again on the addition of the water, 
This liquor is uſed for cleaning and 
healing ulcers and wounas, and for 
removing cutaneous eruptions ; the part 
being bathed with it hot, three or 
four times a day. It 1s ſometimes 
likewiſe employed as a coll;rium ; 
and as an injection, in the gonorrhea 
and fluor albus, when not accom- 
panied with virulence. 

AQUA ALUMINOSA, 

> Alum water, 

Take of | 
Muriated quickſilver, 
Alum,—each two drams; 
Water, two pints. 

Let the muriated quickſilver and 

alum be ground into a powder, 

and boiled with the water, in a 

laſs veſſel, to the conſumption 

of half the water; then ſuffer 

the liquor to ſettle, and pour it 
off clear from the ſediment. 

This is taken from FaLTLorius, 
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ADA ZINCI VITRIOLAT 


with the exchange of roſe ang plan 
tane waters for common water 
which is equally fit for the Purpoſe 
The compoſition is deſigned chief 
ly for cutaneous puſtules and alter 
ttons. 


CUM CAMPHORA,; 
formerl 

AQUA VITRIOLICA Cay. 
 PHORATA, 


Water of vitriolated zinc, witl aan 


phor. 

Take of 

Vitriolated zinc, half an ounce 

Camphorated ſpirit, half ; 

ounce z 

Bolling water, two pints, 
Mix them, that the vitriol may 

diſſolved; and after the fc 

have ſubſided, filter the liqu 
through paper. 

Where a large watery diffuſ 
takes place from the eyes, if vit 
out, or with little inflammation, 
is frequently employed; but at 
ginning to employ it, it would! 
judicious to dilute it with wat 
In ſome ulcers, particularly tt 
where it is neceſſary to re{tra 
large diſcharge, it is employed: 
ternally as a lotion. 

AQUA ZINCI mug 
: Unto 
AQUA VITRIOLICA. 

Water of vitriolated ait. 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
White vitriol, ſixteen gram 
Water, eight ounces; 1 
Dilute vitriolic acid, 


drops. 


» "NAT . . 
Diſſolve the vitriol in ma 
afterwards add the acid, 4 


* 
Where the eyes are water) 0 


* 


famed, theſe ſolutions of white vi- 
triol are very uſeful applications : 
the {lighteſt inflammations will fre- 
quently yield to this medicine with- 
out any other affiſtance: in the 
more violent ones, venœſection and 
cathartics are to be premiſed to its 


uſe. 

AQUA PHAGEDANICA. 

Phagedenic water. 

Take of 
Lime-water, one pint; 

Muriated quickfilver, half a 

dram. | 

Let a ſolution be made. 

This is defigned for waſling and 
cleanſing old foul ulcers, and prevent- 
ing the growth of fungous fleſſi, It is 
for moſt purpoſes rather too acrid 
to be uſed without dilution. 

GARGARISMA ASTRINGENS. 
Aſtringent gargariſm, 

Take of 
Oak bark, one ounce ; 

Alum, one dram ; 

Honey of roſes, one ounce; 

Water, a pint and a half. 

Poll the water with the oak bark, 
till the liquor, when ſtrained, 
will amount only to one pint ; 
to which add the alum and the 
honey. i 

GARGARISMA COMMUNE. 
Common gargariſm. 

Take of _ Aa 
Infuſion of roſes, one pint ; 
Honey of roſes, two' ounces. 

Mix them together, 

Or, 

Take of 
Water, fix ounces; 

Nitre, one dram; 

Honey of roſes, one ounce. - 
Mix them together. Where acids 

are requiſite, forty draps of the 

diluted vitriolic acid are added to 
this compoſition, | 
GARGARISMA DETERGENS, 


Tike of erergent gargariſm. 


Emollient decoction, one pint; 
incture of myrrh, one ounce ; 


19 


Honey, an ounce and a half. 
Mix them together, od 
GARGARISMA EMOLLIENS, 
| Emollient gargariſm. 
Take of 
. Marſhmallow-root, two ounces z 
Figs, four in number; 
Water, three pints. 

Boil them till one pint be waſted, 
and then ſtrain the liquor. 
Theſe liquors are uſed for wa- 

in g the mouth and fauces; the FIRST, 

where the parts are extremely re- 
laxed ; — the sECOND and THIRD, 
where ulcerations require to be de- 
terged, or the excretion of thick 
viicid ſaliva promoted; —and the 

FOURTH, Where the mouth 1s dry, 

parched, and rigid, to moiſten and 

ſoften it. In ſome caſes, volatile 
ſpirits may be advantageouſly join- 
ed to theſe kinds of preparations. 


Dr. PziNnGLE informs us, that, in 


the inflammatory quinſey, or ſtran- 
gulation of the fauces, he has ob- 
ſerved little benefit ariſing from 
the common gargles; that ſuch as 
were of an acid nature ſeemed to 
do more harm than good, by eon- 
tracting the emunctories of the ſa- 


.liva and mucus, and thickening 


theſe humours; that the decoction 
of figs in milk and water ſeemed 
to have a contrary effect, eſpecial- 
ly if ſome water of ammoniac was 
added, by which the ſaliva was 
made thinner, and the glands 
brought to ſecrete more freely; a 
circumſtance always conducive to 
the cure. 
ENEMA DE AMYLO. 


Starch glyfter. 
Take of 


elly of ſtarch, four ounces; 
Linſeed oil, half an ounce. 
Liquefy the. jelly over a gentle fire, 
and then mix in the oil. Forty 
drops of liquid laudanum are 
ſometimes added. | | 
ENEMA ANODYNUM, five 
OPIATUM. 
Anodyne, or opiate glyſier, 
"FU 


— 
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Take of 4 
Infuſion of linſeed, ſix ounces; 
Liquid laudanum, forty drops. 

r, | 

__ Mutton broth, five ounces; 

Opium purified, three grains. 

ENEMA ee 

_  Glyfter again the colic. 

Take nt 1 of 

Common decoction, half a pint; 

Aloetic wine, one ounce ; 

Common ſalt, one dram ; 

Linſeed oil, two ounces. 

Mix them together. 

8 ENEMA ASTRINGENS, 


* Aſtringent glyſter. 
Take of , 


Lime-water, ten ounces ; 
Electary of catechu, half an 
' ounce, 

Mix them together for a glyſter, of 
which one half is to be injected 
at a time. nad 

ENEMA COMMUNE, 

Common glyſter. 

Take of = 

Common decoction, twelve oun- 
ces ; 

Lenitive electary, one ounce; 

- Common ſalt, half an ounce. 

Dil olive, two ounces. 

Mix them together. | 

| ENEMA DOMESTICUM, 


. Domeſiic glyſicr. 
Take of 


Cows? milk, half a pint; 
Brown ſugar, : 
Oil olive,—each one ounce. 
Mix them together. 
ENEMA EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient glyſter. 
Take of | 
Palm oil, an ounce and a half; 
Cows? milk, half a pound. 
Let the oil be beaten up with the 
yolk of one egg, and then add 
the milk. | | 
EN EMA FETIDUM, 
FTe.etid glyſter. 
Take of i 
Aſafcœtida, one dram ; 
Rue, * 
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Savin, —each two drams « 

Oil olive, half an ounce . 
Oil of amber, fifteen drops ; 
Water, nine ounces. F 

Boil the water with the rue and ſa. 
vin, till a quarter of a pint be 
waſted, Then ſtrain off the re. 
maining decoction, and mix it 
with it the aſafcetida and the oils, 
2 of the compoſition 
here directed, is to be injected at 
a time. | 

h * PURGANS, 
urging glyſter. 

Take of « * | 
Common decoction, half a pint; 
White ſoap, one ounce; : 
Syrup of buckthorn, an ounce 

and a half, 

Mix them together. 
wan TEREBINTHINATUM, 

urpentine glyſter. 

Take of : _ 
Common decoction, ten ounces; 
Venice turpentine (diſſolved in 

the yolk of an egg), half an 
ounce; 
Linſeed oil, one ounce, 

Mix them together; = 
The uſes of theſe compoſitions 

are ſufficiently 1 from their 

titles. The farch, anddyne, emollient, 


and aſtringent glyſlers, are uſed in 


dyſeuteries, and other alvine fluxes, to 
itrengthen the tone of the intel. 
tines, defend them from being cor- 
roded by the acrimonious humours, 
to heal their exulcerations, and 
eale the pains which accompany 
theſe diſorders. = The turpentine 
glyfter is injected in nephritic caſes; 
— the fetid in hyſteric ones. The 
others are calculated for unloading 
the inteſtines of their contents, 
where the exhibition of purgatives 
in other forms is improper, or uns 
ſafe. Glyſters have been looked 


upon by ſome a mere topical ap- 


plications, whoſe operation was 


_ confined to the inteſtine, into 


which they are received. But ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that in many 


Chap. IX. 
caſes their action is extended much 
further. Thus the turpentine 
glyſter promotes the diſcharge by 
the kidneys, and communicates to 
the urine a violet ſmell; and the 
anodyne glyſter proves narcotic, as 
if a moderate doſe of opium had 
been ſwallowed, + Perſons have 
been inebriated by ſpiritueus glyſ- 
ters; and ſome aftirm, that life has 
been _— for ſeveral days, by 
thoſe of a nutritious kind. 
INJECTIO BALSAMICA. 
Balſamic injection. 
Take of | | 
Balſam of Copaiba, half an 
ounce; | 
Lime-water, ſix ounces; 
Honey of roſes, two ounces. 
Let the balſam be well beaten up 


* 
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with the yolk of one egg; and 
then gradually add the lime-wa- 
ter and honey. 2% 

© InjJecTIo MERCURIALIS. 


Mercurial injection. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, | 
Balſam of Copaiba, —each half 
an ounce; - | 4 


Roſe-water, half a pint. 
Rub the quickfilver with the bal- 
ſam, till they be perfectly incor- 


porated, then mix with them the 


yolk of an egg, and afterwards 

add the roſe-water. | 

This and the foregoing prepara- 
tion are deſigned to be injected ĩu- 
to the b 4 in virulent gonor- 
rhceas; for cleanſing and deterging 


the parts. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PLASTERS. 


LASTERS are compoſed chief- 
ly of oily and unftuous ſub- 
ſtances, united with powders, into 
ſuch a conſiſtence, that the com- 
pound may remain firm in the cold, 
without ſticking to the fingers; that 
it may be ſoft and pliable in a ſmall 
heat; and that by the warmth of 
the human body it be ſo tenacious, 
as readily to adhere both to the part 
on which it is applied, and to the 
ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. 

There is however a difference in 
the conſiſtence of plaſters, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes to which they 
are to be applied: thus, ſuch as are 
intended for the breaſt and ſtomach, 
ſhould be very ſoit and yielding; 


whilft thoſe defigned for the limbs 


are made firmer and more adheſive. 
An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce of 
yelloau wax, and half an ounce of any 


proper powder, will make a plaſter of 


the firſt confiſtence; —for a HARD 
one, an ounce more of wax, and half 
an ounce more of powder, may be add- 
ed. Plaſters may likewiſe be made 
of reſins, gummy reſins, &c. with- 
out wax, eſpecially in extempora- 
neous preſcription : for officinals, 
theſe compoſitions are leſs proper, 
as they ſoon grow too ſoft in keep- 
ing, and fall flat in a warm air. 

It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſ- 
ters might be impregnated with 
the ſpecific virtues of different ve- 
getables, by boiling the recent ve- 
getable with the oil employed for 
the compoſition of the plaſter. The 
coction was continued till the herb- 


was almoſt criſp, with care to pre- 
vent the matter from contracting a 


black colour : after which the li- 


quid was ſtrained off, and fet on 
the fire again till all the aqueous 
moiſture had exhaled, We have 
already obſerved, that this treat. 
ment does net communicate to the 
oils any very valuable qualitics, 
even relative to their uſe in a fluid 
ſtate ; much leſs can plaſters, made 
with ſuch oils, receive any co fider. 
able efficacy from the herbs. 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, 
unite with them into a plaſter of an 
excellent conſiſtence, and which 
makes a proper baſis for ſeveral 
other plaſters. 

In the boiling of theſe compo- 
ſitions, a quantity of water muſt 
be added, to prevent the platter 
from burning and growing black, 
Such water, as it may be neceſfary 
to add during the boiling, mult 
be previouſly made hot ; for cold 
liquor would not only prolong the 
proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown 
about with violence, to the great 
danger of the operator. This ac- 
cident wiil equally happen upon 
the addition of hot water, if the 

laſter be extremely hot. 

EMPLASTRUM ANODY- 

| NUM. 
Anadyne plaſier. 

Take of 
White reſin, eight ounces ; 
Tacamahaca, in powder, 
Galbanum,—each four ounces; 
Cummin ſeeds, three ounces ; 
Black ſoap, four ounces. 

Melt the reſin and the gums toge. 
ther; then add the powdered 
ſeeds and the ſoap, and make tis 
whole into a plaſter, 
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This plaſter ſometimes gives eaſe 
in fight rheumatic paint, which At is 
ſuppoſed to effect by preventing 
the afflux of humours to the part, 
and putting in motion and repelling 
ſuch as already ſtagnate there. 

RMPLASTREYS ASAFOCETIE 


formerly 
EMPLASTRUM ANTIHYS- 
TERICUM. 

Edinò. 


Take of 
Plaſter of litharge, | 
Afafcetida, ſtained, —of each two 
parts, 
Yellow wax, 
Galbanum, ſtrained, — of each 
one part. | 
This plaſter is applied to the 
umbilical region, or over the whole 
addomen, in eric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good effect. 
EMPLASTRUM CERA COM- 
POSITUM; 
1 
formerly 
EMPLASTRUM ATTRA- 
HENS. | 
Compound plaſter of wax. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Yellow refin, one pound ; 

Yellow wax, 

Tried mutton ſuet, —each three 

pounds; 

Melt them together, and whilſt the 
maſs remains fluid, paſs it through 
a ſtrainer. | 
This is a very well contrived 
plaſter for the purpoſe expreſſed in 
Is title, It is calculated to ſup- 
ply the place of melilot plaſter: 
hoſe great irritation, when em- 
ployed for the dreſſing of bliſters, 
as been continually complained 
of. This was owing to the large. 
quantity of reſin contained in it, 
which is here for that reaſon re- 
trenched. It - ſhould ſeem that, 
when deſigned only for dreſſing 
iſters, the refin ought to be 


* 


ee 
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entirely omitted, unleſs , where a 
continuance of the pain and irri« 
tation, excited by the veſicatory, 
is required. Indeed plaſters of any 


kind are not very proper for this 


purpoſe : their conſiſtence makes 


them ſit uneaſy, and their adheſive- 
neſs renders taking them off pain- 
ful. CeraTEs, which are ſofter 
and leſs adheſive, appear much 
more eligible. The ceratum ſperma- 
tis ceti will ſerve for general ufe : 


and, for ſome particular purpoſes, 


__ _— reſinæ flave may be ap- 
led. | 3 
" EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX ; 
- vulgo | | 
EMPLASTRUM CEREUM. 
Simple plaſter. 
= Edinb. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, three parts; 
Mutton ſuet, | 
White reſin, —of each two parts. 
This plaſter is ſimilar to the 
foregoing, but the further reduc- 
tion of the reſin renders it for ſome. 
purpoſes more eligible. +: 4 
EMPLASTRUM AD CLAVOS 
PEDUM. 
Plaſter for corns on the feet. 


| Take of 


Galbanum diſſolved in vinegar, 
and again inſpiſſated, one 
ounce; 

Pitch, half an ounce; 

Litharge plaſter, two drams, 

Let them be melted together, and 


then mix with them * 


Verdegris powdered, 
Sal ammoniac, each one ſcruple; 
And make them into a plaſter. 
This plaſter has been much ce- 
lebrated for the removal of corns; 
and for alleviating - thoſe pains, 
which they are apt to occaſton.— 
There can be little doubt but that 
corns may be ſoftened by. ſome of 
the ingredients of which it is com- 
pofed : but probably the acrimo- 
nious materials may, on the firſt 
application, rather contribute to 


Pp4 | I 
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increaſe than mitigate pains, from 
their ſtrong ſtimulating power. 
EMPLASTRUM PICIS BUR- 
GUNDI 

PFiormerly 


EMPLASTRUM CEPHA 
er. | 
Compound plafler of Burgundy pitch. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds; 
Soft labdanum, one pound; 
Yellow: reſin, 
Yellow wax,—each four ounces ; 
The expreſſed oil of nutmegs 
one ounce. 
Melt the pitch, reſin, and wax to- 
gether; then add, firſt the lab- 
danum, and afterwards the oil of 
nutmeg, © © 
This plaſter is applied, in wwea#- 
neſs or pains of the head, to the 
temples, forehead, &c. and ſome- 
times likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate 'rheu- 
matiſm in the temples, which at 
times extended to the teeth, and 
occaſioned intolerable pain, was 
completely cured in two days by a 
plaſter of this kind (with the addi- 
tion of a little opium) applied to 
the part, after many other remedies 
had been tried in vain, He adds, 
that a large quantity of liquid mat- 
ter exuded under the plaſter, in 
drops, which were ſo acrid as t 
corrode the cuticle, | 
The efficacy of the plaſter is at- 
tributed more to the ſtimulating 
power of the Burgundy pitch than 
to any other ingredient ; for when 
applied by itſelf to a tender ſkin, it 
often-produces vefication, and con- 
ſtantly as a rubefacient, creating a 
ſevere diſcharge very 2 
EMPLASTRUM de CICUTA, 
| cum AMMONIACO. 
Plaſter of hemlock, with ammonia- 


dum. 
Take of 
Juice of hemlock leaves, four 
eee . 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS. . 


C COMPOSITUM ; 


Part Iv. 


Gumammoniacum, eięh 
Vinegar of ſquills, 9 
ſufficient to difſolve the gun,” 
Add the juice to this ſolution and 
having ſtrained the mixture: boil 
it to the conſiſtence of a plaſter. 
Or it may be made in the follow. 
ing manner: 
Take of 
Yellow wax, half a pound; 
Olive oil, four ounces; 
Gum ammoniacum, half an 
Ounce. © 
After they are melted together, mix 
with' them powdered herb of 
hemlock, half an ounce. 
Theſe plaſters were formerly ſup. 
poſed to be powerful coolers and 
diſcutients, 1 to be particularly 
ſerviceable againſt ſwellings 'of "the 
ſpleen and diftentions of the hypichmn- 
ares. For ſome. time paſt, it has 
been been among us entirely neg. 
lected. But the high refolvent 
power which Dr. STock has dif- 
covered in hemlock, and which he 
found it to exert in this as well us 
in other forms, entitles it to further 
trials. The plaſters appear very 
well contrived, and the additional 
ingredients well. choſen for aſſiſting 
the efficacy of the hemlock. 
EMPLASTRUM LITHAR- 
GYRI: 
Lond. Edinb, 
formerly 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE. 
Litharge plaſter, uſually called, 


Diachylon. 
| Lond. 
Take of . 
Oil olive, one gallon:; 
Litharge, ground into a mol 
ſubtile powder, five pounds. 
Boil them over a gentle fire with 
about two pints of water, kecp: 
ing them continually flirfing 
till the oil and litharge une 
and acquire the conſiſtence of 
plaſter. If all the water ſhouis 


by 


Chap. X. 


be conſumed before this happens, 
add ſome more water previoully 
made hot. 

Edinb. 

Take of 
Oil olive, two parts; 

Litharge, one part. 

The water being added, boil, dili- 
gently ſtirring until the litharge 
and oil unite into a plaſter. 

The heat in theſe proceſſes ſhould 


be gentle, and the matter kept con- 


tinually ſtirring, otherwiſe it ſwells 
up, and is apt to run over the veſ- 
ſel. If the compoſition proves diſ- 
caloured, the addition of a little 
white lead and oil will improve the 
colour. | 

Theſe plaſters are the common 
application in eæcoriations of the 
ſhin, flight fleſh wounds, and the 
like. They keep the part ſoft, and 
ſomewhat warm, and defend it from 
the air, which is all that can be ex- 
pected in theſe caſes from any plaſ- 
ter. Some of our induſtrious me- 
dicine-makers have thought theſe 
purpoſes might be anſwered by a 
cheaper compoſition, and accord- 
ingly have added a "arge quantity 
of common whiting and hog's lard. 
This, however, 1s by no means al- 
lowable, not only as it does not 
ſtick ſo well, but likewiſe as the 
lard is apt to grow rancid and acri- 
monious. e counterfeit is di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the eye. 
EMPLASTRUM LITHARGY- 


RI cum RESINA. 
| Lond. | 
= - RESINOSUM.. 
” Edinb. 
formerly 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
L ADHASIV UM. 
Litharge plaſter with reſin. 
' . ond, 
Take of W 


Common plaſter, three pounds; 
Yellow reſin, half a pound. 
Melt the common plaſter over a 
very gentle fire; then add the 
reſin, firſt reduced into powder, 
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that it may melt the ſooner ; and 

mix them all t»gether.. 
This plaſter may otaerwiſe be made, 

by taking, inſtead of the com- 
mon plaſter, its ingredients oil 
and litharge; and adding the 
reſin a little before they have 
come to the due conſiſtence; 
then continue the boiling, till 
the plaſter is finiſhed. 

It turns out the moſt elegant 
when made by this laſt method. 

Edinb. 
Take of 

Common plaſter, five parts; 

White reſin, one part. 

Theſe plaſters are uſed chiefly 
as adheſives, for keeping on other 
dreſſings, &c. 
EMPLASTRUMLITHARGYRI 

COMPOSITUM ; 
formerly 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUNE 
cum GUMMI. 
Compound litharge plaſter. 


Loud. 

Take of 
Litharge plaſter, three pounds; 
Galbanum ſtrained, eight ounces; 

Common turpentine, ten drams ; 
Frankincenſe, three ounces. 

Melt the galbanum with the tur- 
pentine, over a gentle fire, and 

ſprinkle in the frankincenſe, re- 

duced to powder: then gradually 
mix with theſe the litharge plaſ- 
ter, previouſly liquefied by a 
very. gentle heat. 

Or, inſtead of the litharge plaſter 
already made, you may take the 
oil and litharge boiled together. 
As ſoon as theſe unite, before 
they have acquired the conſiſt- 
ence of a plaſter, the other in- 

redients are to be added. 
MPLASTRUM GUMMO- 
SUM. 
Gum plaſter. - 


Edinb. 
Take of | 
Litharge plaſter, eight parts ; 
Gum ammoniac, ſtrained, 
Galbanum, ſtrained, 
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Yellow wax, — of each one part. 
Both theſe plaſters are uſed as 
digeſtives and ſuppuratives; par- 
ticularly in abſceſſes, after a part of 
the matter has been maturated and 
diſcharged, for ſuppurating or diſ- 
cuſſing che remaining hard part; 
but whether they derive any ad- 
vantage from the gums 1s a very 
doubtful point. 

EMPLASTRUM CUMINI. 

| Cummin plaſter, 
Lond. 
Take of 
_ Burgundy pitch, three pounds; 
Yellow wax, - | 
Cummin ſeeds, 
_ Caraway ſeeds, 

Bay berries.—ecach three ounces, 
Melt the pitch with the wax; then 

ſprinkle in the other ingredients, 

firſt reduced into a powder, and 

mix the whole well together, 

This plaſter ſtands recommended 
as a moderately warm diſcutient; 
and is directed by ſome to be ap- 
plied to the hypogaſtric region, for 
| frrengthening the viſcera, and epelling 
Hal uleuc ies. 

It is doubted whether this plaſter 
derives any advantage from ei— 
ther of the ſeeds or bayberries, 
which affiſt in forming its com- 
poſition—the Burgundy pitch 1s 
alone conſidered as the active in- 
gredient. | 


EMPLASTRUM LITHARGY- 
RI COMPOSITUM ; 
evHlyo 
EMPLASTRUM DEFENSIVUM ſeu 
ROBORANS, 

Edinb. 

Compound litharge plaſter, 

Take of 
Litharge plaſter, twenty-four 
parts; 
White reſin, fix parts; 
Yellow wax, | 
Olive oil, —of each three parts; 
Vitriolated iron calcined, eight 


parts. 
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Part. IV- 


Rub the colcothar with the oil, and 
afterward add it to the reſt when 
melted. 

This plaſter is laid round the 
lips of wounds and ulcers, over the 
other dreſſings, for defending them 
from inflammation, and a fluxion of 
humours ; which however, as Mr. 
SHARP very juſtly obſerves, plaſ- 
ters, on account of their conſiſ. 
tence, tend rather to bring on than 
to prevent, 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI 
cum HYDRARGYRO; 
formerly 
EMPLASTRUM ex AMMONI- 
ACO cum MERCURIO. 


Plaſter of ammoniacum with quick- 
ſilver. 


Lond, 
Take of 
Guin ammoniacum ſtrained, one 
poynd ; 
Purified quickſilver, three ounces; 
Sulphurated oil, one dram by 
weight, or what is ſufficient. 
Grind the quickſilver with the ſul- 
phurated oil, till it ceaſc to ap- 
pear; then, having melted the 
ammoniacum, add it gradually, 
a little before it cools, to this 
mixture; and Jer the whole be 
perfectly mingled together. 
This is a very weil contrived 
mercurial plaſter, If in ſome caſes 
it ſhould not prove adheſive e— 
nough, the addition of a ſmall 
quantity of turpentine will readily 
make it ſo, h 
EMPLASTRUM de BELLA- 
DONNA. 
Plafeer of deadly night /hade. 
Take of the 
Juice of the recent herb bella- 
donna, 
Linſeed oil,-each nine ounces ; 
Yellow wax, fix ounces; 
Venice turpentine, fix drams ; 
Powder of the herb of belladonna, 


two ounces. 
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Let them be formed into a plaſter 
according to art. It has been ſaid 
that BELLA DONNA externally 
applied has a very powerful in- 
fluence both on the nerves and 
blood veſſels of the parts; and 
hence conſiderably affects both 
the circulation, and the ſtate of 
ſenſibility of the part; and hence 
when applied, particularly in af- 
fections of the mammæ and 


ſcrotum, in form of plaſter, it 


has alleviated very great pains, 


and had great influence in di/- 


cuſſng tumors, and promoting a fa- 
vourable ſuppuration. 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGY- 
RI CUM HYDRARGYRO ; 

ormerly | 
EMPLASTRUM COMMUN 

CUM MERCURIO. 
Litharge plaſter with quickfitver, 
"+ Lond. 

Take of 
Litharge plaſter, one pound ; 
Quickſilver, three ounces ; 
Purified ſulphurated oil, one 

dram by weight, or what is 
ſufficient. 

Make them into a plaſter, after the 
ſame manner as the emplaſtrum 
ammoniaci cum mercuria. 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRAR- 
| GYRI; 
| vulgo 
COERULEUM, 
Quickfilver plaſter. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Olive oil, 


White reſin, —of each one part. 


Quickſilver, three parts; 
Litharge plaſter, ſix parts. 

Melt the oil and reſin together, and 
when cold, rub the quickfilver 
with them till perfectly incor- 
porated ; then add the common 
plaſter melted, by degrees, and ac- 
curately mix the whole together. 
Theſe mercurial plaſters are 

looked on as powerful reſolvents and 

aiſcutieuts, acting with much great- 


. 


er certainty in theſe intentions, 
than any compoſition of vegetable 
ſubſtances alone; the mercury ex 
erting itſelf in a conſiderable de- 
gree, and being ſometimes intro- 
duced into the habit in ſuch quan- 
tity as to effect the mouth. Paint 
in the joints and limbs from a vene- 
real cauſe, nodes, tophs, and begin- 
ning indurations of the gland, are 
ſaid ſometimes to yield to them. 
EMPLASTRUM THURIS 
COMPOSITUOM ; 
| formerly 
EMPLASTRUM ROBORANS. 
Strengthening plaſter, 

Take of n mY bt 
Litharge plaſter, two pounds; 
Frankincenſe, half a pound; 
Dragon's blood, three ounces. 

Melt the common plaſter, and add 
to it the other ingredients re- 
duced into a powder. 

The dragon's blood ſhould be re- 
duced to a very fine powder, 
otherwiſe the mixture will not be 
of an uniform colour. 
This is a reformation of the la- 

borious and injudicious compoſi- 
tion defcribed in our precedin; 
Pharmacopceias, under the title ot 
EMPLASTRUM AD HERNIAM; an 
though far the moſt elegant and 
ſimple, is as effectual for that pur- 
poſe as any of the medicines of 
this kind, If conſtantly worn, with 
a proper bandage, it will, in chil- 
dren, frequently do ſervice; though 
perhaps not ſo much from any 
ſtrengthening quality of the ingre- 
dients, as from its being a ſoft, 
cloſe, and adheſive covering. It. 
has been ſuppoſed, that -Taſters 
compoſed of ſtyptic medicines con- 
ſtringe and ſtrengthen the part to 
which they are applied; but on na 
very juſt foundation; for plaſters in 
general relax rather than aſtringe; 
the unctuous ingredients, neceſſary 
in their compoſition, counteractin 
and deſtroying the effect of the 
others. | 
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EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. 
Soap plaſter. 

Lond. 


Take of | Wo. 
_ Litharge plaſter, three pounds; 
Hard ſoap, half a pound. 
Having melted the common plaſter, 
mix with it the ſoap, and boil 
them to the conſiſtence of a plaſ- 
ter. Take care not to let it grow 
too cold, before you form it into 
rolls, for then it will prove too 
brittle, 
EMPLASTRUM SAPONA-+ 
CEUM. 
Saponaceous plaſter. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Litharge plaſter, four parts ; 
Gum plaſter, two parts ; 
Spaniſh ſoap, ſhaved thin, one 


art. - 

Melt the plaſters together, and add 
the ſoap; afterwards boil it a lit- 
tle, that it may make an em- 
plaſter. 

Theſe plaſters have been called 
reſolvents from the ſoaps of which 
they are formed, and the laſt is 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs ſuperior reſol- 
vent powers from the gum plaſters 
with which the ſoap is united ; but 
ſome practitioners greatly doubt 
whether any advantage is derived 
from either addition. 

EMPLASTRUM LADANI 
COMPOSITUM ; 

1 formerly 

EMPLASTRUM STOMACHI- 
CUM. - 


Compound plaſter of ladanum. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Ladanum, three ounces ; 
© Frankincenſe, one ounce ; 

Cinnamon, powdered, 

The expreſſed oil of nutmegs, 
_ —each half an ounce; 

Oil of ſpear mint, one dram. 
Having melted the frankincenſe, 
add to it firſt the ladanum ſoft- 

" ened by heat, and then the oil 
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. viſcus, in wvomitings, the diſorder 
improperly called the heartburn, 


Melt the plaſter and lard, and, a 


of nutmegs. Afterwards mij, 
theſe with the cinnamon and oil 
of mint; and beat them together 
in a warm mortar, into a maſs 
which is to be kept in a cloſe 
veſſel. 
This is a very elegant ſtomach 
plaſter. It is contrived ſo as to he 
eaſily made occaſionally (for theſe 
kinds of compoſitians,. on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are not 
fit for keeping), and to be but mo- 
derately adheſive, ſo as not to of. 
fend the ſkin; and that it may 
without difficulty be frequently 
taken off and renewed, which 
theſe ſorts of applications, in or. 
der to their producing any conſi- 
derable effect, require to be. 
This plaſter is applied to the pit 
of the ſtomach, in weakne/5 of that 


&c. and ſometimes with ſucceſs, 
The pit of the ſtomach, however, 
as HoFFMAN- has obſerved, is not 
always the moſt proper place for 
applications of this kind. If ap- 
plied to the five lower ribs of the left 
fide, towards the back, the Rlomach 
will in general receive more benefit 
From them ; for it appears from anato- 
mical inſpection, that greateſt part 
of it is ſituated there. | 
EMPLASTRUM CANTHA- 
RIDIS: 
Former. 
EMPLASTRUM VESICAT O- 
RIUM. 
Bliftering plaſter. 
Plaſter of cantharis. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Plaſter of wax, two pounds; 
Cantharides, very finely pow- 
dered, one pound ; 
Prepared hog's lard, half apound. 


little before they coagulate, mix 
in the cantharides. 


Edinb. 
Take of. wp 


Chap. X. 

Sheep's ſuet, 

Yellow wax, 

White reſin, 

Cantharides, in fine powder, —of 

each an equal quantity. 

After the reſt are melted, remove 
them from the fire, and add the 
cantharides. 

Cantharides, if good, ſeldom 

fail, when applied to the ſkin, of 

raiſing bliſters; if therefore the 
plaſter formed of them ſhould not 
ſucceed in common caſes, it is ei- 
ther owing to miſmanagement, or 
badneſs of the cantharides them- 
ſelves, Great care ſhould be taken 
in the ſelection of tuch as are very 
freſh, and the plaſter ſhould not 
be over-heated in the making, nor 
ſhould the plaſter, when made for 
application, be ſpread with too hot 

a ſpatula; for either one or the 

other of theſe circumſtances will 

prevent their effect from being 
properly produced. 

If ſufficient attention be paid to 
the circumſtances neceſſary to be 
obſerved in forming and applying 
this compoſition, they anſwer 
every purpoſe fully, and as effec- 
tually as the more elaborate com- 
poſitions formerly uſed; which 
had united with cantharides, black 
pepper, muſtard, vinegar, verdegris, 
Venice turpentine, &c. 

To ſome conſtitutions bliſtering 
is a very painful application; 
which ſome have thought might 
be mitigated, by the addition of 
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opium, without preventing the good 
effects for which they were ap- 
plied. | 
EMPLASTRUM ANODYNO- 
DISCUTIENS, 
An anodyne and diſcutient plaſter. 
Take of 
Cummin plaſter, two ounces z 
Camphor, three drams; | 
Thebaic extract, one dram and 
a half. . 
Grind the camphor, with ſome 
drops of oil olive, into a very 
tubtile powder, and then mix it 
with the other ingredients, ac- 
cording to art, into a plaſter. 
EMPLASTRUM CALIDUM. 


Warm plaſter. 
Take of 4 


Gum plaſter, one ounce; ' 
Bliſtering plaſter, two drams. 
m_ them together over a gentle 
re. 
EMPLASTRUM SUPPURANS, 
Suppurating plaſter. 
Take of F hes 
Gum plaſter, an ounce and a 
half; es | 
Burgundy pitch, half an ounce. 
Melt them together. | 
The uſes of the three foregoing 
compoſitions, which are taken from 
our hoſpitals, are ſufficiently ob- 
vious from their titles. The warm 
plaſter is a very ſtimulating applz- 
cation, of great uſe in fixt pains; 
as in the rheumatiſm, ſciatica, be- 
ginning chilblains, &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 
O1NTMENTS, Lin1MENTS, AND CeraTrs, 


\INTMENTS and Emiments 4 


differ from plaſters little o- 
therwiſe than in conſiſtence. An 
officinal plaſter, diluted with ſo 
much oil as will reduce it to the 


thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an 


ointment: by further increaſing 
the oil, it becomes a liniment. 

For making ointments, the col- 
lege of Edinburgh give the follow- 
ing directions. Let the fatty and 
reſi nous fubſtances be melted over 
a flow fire, afterwards they ſhould 
be diligently ſtirred, ſprinkling in at 
the ſame time the dry ingredients, 
if there ſhould be any, reduced to 
a very fine powder, until the mix- 
ture cooling becomes of a proper 
conſiſtence. | 

UNGUENTUM CERA; 

Formerl 
UNGUENTUM ALBUM, 
| Mar ointment. 

2 Lond. | 
Take of 4 

Oil olive, one pint ; 

W hite wax, four ounces ; 

Spermaceti, three ounces. 
Liquefy them by a gentle fire, and 

keep them conſtantly and briſkly 

ſtirring, till grown thcroughly 
cold. | 
UNGUENTUM CERUSSÆE; 
vulgo 
UNGUENTUM ALBUM, 
Ceruſs ointment, 
Edinb, 
Take of 

Simple ointment, five parts; 

Ceruſſe, one part. M 8. A. 

Theſe are uſeful, cooling, emol- 
lient ciutments, of ſervice i *xco- 
riations, and ſimilar frettings of the 
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1ary here, as there is another oint. 


paration of the fame metal, the 27. 


Take of 


conſiderable advantage. 


Take of 


ſkin. The ceruſs is omitted in the 
firſt preſcription, on a ſuſpicion 
that it might produce ſome ill ef. 
fect, when applied, as theſe un- 
guents frequently are, to the tender 
bodies of children. Though there 
does not ſeem to be much danger 
in this external uſe of ceruſs, the 
addition of it is the leſs neceſ. 


ment containing a more active pre- 


guentum ceruſſe acetatæ; which may 
be occaſionally mixed with this, 
or employed by itſelf, in caſes 
where ſaturnine applications are 
wanted, 
UNGUENTUM #£RUGINIs. 
Ointment of verdigris. 

Edinb. 


Ointment of white refin, fifteen 
parts; 
Verdigris' in fine powder, one 
part. x 
This is uſed for cleanſing ſores, 
and keeping down fungous fleſh, 
When, from local debility of the 
veſſels, ulcers continue to run, the 
tonic power of verdigris promites 


When it is a little reduced with 
hog's lard, or the ointment of 
ſheep's ſuet, it is frequently uſed 
in caſes of ophthalmia depending 
on ſcrophula, where the eye lid 
are principally affected, and with 
advantage. 

UNGUENTUM ANODY- 

NUM, 
Anodyne ointment, 


* 


Olive oil, ten drams; 


— —_— — 


Yellow wax, four drams; 

Crude opium, one dram. 
Mix them according to art ſo as to 

form an ointment. 

This is an uſeful application for 
alleviating pain, and though it does 
not a& ſo quickly as the anodyne 


balſam, ſtill its action is more per- 


manent. 

Beſides it is an uſeful dreſſing 
for ſores attended with ſevere pains, 
to which opium when diſſolved in 
ſpirit cannot be applied. 

UNGUENTUM HAMOR- 

RHOIDALE. 
Ointment for the piles. 

Take of | | 
Galls, finely powdered, two 
dratns 5 | 
Camphor, half a dram ; 

Hog's lard prepared, one ounce, 


The cainphor muſt be firſt pow- 


dered and incorporated with the 

lard, then let the galls be added. 

This ointment is a very uſeful 
application for the pzles, eſpecially 
if the uſe of leeches have been pre- 
miſed. | 


UNGUENTUM RESINA 
FL AVA; 
. formerly 
UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 
Yellow ointment of refin, 
Lond. 
Take of 


Oil olive, one pint ; 

Yellow wax, 

Yellow refin, — each one pound, 
Melt the wax and reſin, over a 

gentle fire ; then add the oil, and 

whilſt the mixture remains hot, 

ſtrain it. | "77 


| Edinb, 

Take of | 

Hog's lard, eight parts; 

White refin, five parts; 

Yellow wax, two parts. 
Dillolve them over a gentle fire. 
Theſe are commonly employed 
in dreſſings, for digefting, . cleanſing, 
and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 
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 UNGUENTUM BASILICUM 


VIRIDE. 
Green bafilicum ointment. 
| Lond. | 
Take of 
Yellow baſilicum, eight ounces 
| _— olive, three. ounces by 'mea- 
ure; 


9 
59: W 
ml 
1 
Verdigris prepared, one ounce. | 
Mix and make theni into an oiut- 
ment. | 4 
This ointment is an efficacions Ml 
detergent. Our hoſpitals have 
been accuſtomed to prepare an 
ointment greatly reſembling this, 
under the title of Ungauentum viride 


detergens. ; 
UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
_ GYRI; 
wulgo 


UNGUENTUM CERXULEUM. 
Quickfilver ointment, 
Take of | 

Quickſilver, 
Mutton ſvet,—each one part: 
Hog's lard, three parts, 
Rub them diligently together in a 
mortar, until the globules total 
ly diſappear. | 
UNGUEN TUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI NITRATI FORTIUS ; 
Lond. and Edinb. 

| vulgo 

UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. 
Strong ointment of nitrated quickſil- 

ver. I 
Edinò. 
Take of 
Quickſilver, one ounce; 
Nitrous acid, two ounces; 
Hog's lard, prepared, one pound. 
Diſſolve the quickſilver in the ſpi- 
rit of nitre, by digeſtion in a 
ſand- heat; and, whilſt the ſo- 
lution is very hot, mix with it 
the lard, previouſly melted by 
itſelf, and juſt beginning to grow 
ſtiff, Stir them briſkly toge- 
ther, in a marble mortar, ſo as 
to form the whole into an oint- 
ment. By adding double the 
quantity of prepared hog's lard, | 
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the UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI 

NITRATI MITIUS is formed. 

Though the activity of this ni- 
trated mercurial falt is moderat- 
ed by the animal fat with which 
it is joined; yet it forms a very 
active ointment, and is frequently 
employed with ſucceſs in cuta- 


neous Caſes; and other topical af- 
fections. 


In this ſtate the ſaline 
ſubſtance does not enter the hahit ſo 
quickly as the quickſilver does in 
the other ointments in which it 
makes the principal ingredient; 


hence in ſome caſes it is employed 


with more freedom. But ſhould it, 


as it ſometimes does, excoriate, and 


E | Take af 


inflame the parts; or ſhould it 
grow hard, as it 1s apt ro do from 
the action of the acid upon the 
lard, it will be then neceſſary to 
reduce the ſtrength of the oint- 
ment, by the addition of more 
lard, | | 
UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI FORTIUS ; 


formerly 


UNGUENTUM CCERULEUM 


FORTIUS. 
Stronger ointment of quickſilver. 
ond. 


Take of 


Hog's lard, prepared, twenty- 


three ounces ; 
Quickſilver, two pounds; 
Mutton ſuet, prepared, 
OUNCE, 


Grind the quickſilver with the 

ſuet, and a little hog's lard, till 
then 
gradually add the remainder of 
the lard, and mix them careful- 


the globules diſappear; 


ly together. 2 
UNGUENTUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI MITIUS; 


formerly 


' UNGUENTUM CCERULEUM 


MLITIUS. | 
Milder ointment of quickjilver, 


ona. 


- 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS. 


one 


The ſtronger ointment of quick. 

ſilver, one part; 

Hog's lard, prepared, two parts. 
Mix them. 

Mercurial unguents have in ma- 
ny caſes the ſame effects with the 
preparations of this mineral taken 
internally; and are at preſent fre- 
quently employed, not only againſt 
cutaneons diſorders, as alterants; but 
likewiſe in venereal and other ob- 
ſtinate caſes, for raiſing a ſaliva. 
tion. The ptyaliſm excited by 
unction is ſaid to be attended with 
the feweſt inconveniencies, and to 
perform the moſt complete cure. 


In ſome conſtitutions, mercurials 


taken inwardly, run off by the in- 
teſtines, without affecting the 
mouth; and in others, they affect 
the ſalival glands ſo quickly, as to 
occafion a copious ptyal:;fm, with- 
out extending their action to the 
remoter parts, and conſequently 
without removing the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. 

The fmple manner in which 
theſe ointments are made forms one 
of their: excellencies, as they can 
be rubbed much longer on the 
ſkin, without fretting or excoriat- 
ing it, as they uſed to. do when 
turpentine and 
were uſed to deſtroy the globulous 
appearances of the quickſilver. In 
ſome very tender ſkins, even theſe 
ointments will occafion ſome un- 
eaſineſs; the parts muſt then be 
occaſionally changed, at which the 
friction is performed; for what- 
ever parts are made choice of, the 
quickſilver will be abſorbed into 
the habit; though the inſides of 
the legs and thighs are the places 
where the operation is firſt be- 
gun. 


UNGUENTUM GUMMI 
ELEMI COMPOSITUM. 


Compound ointment of gum elemi. 


Lond, 
Take of 


Tart IV. 


ſulphurated oil 


Chap. XI. ' Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


Mutton ſuet, prepared, two 
pounds; 

Gum elemi, one pound 3 

Common turpentine, ten ounces; 

Olive oil, two ounces, | 
Melt the gum with the ſuet, and 

haying taken them from the fire, 

— mix in the turpen- 

tine and oil; then, whilſt the 

maſs remains fluid, ſtrain it off. 

This unguent has long been in 
uſe for digeſting, cleanſing, and in- 
carnating ; and for theſe purpoſes 
is preferred by ſome to all the other 
compoſitions of this kind. 
UNGUENTUM HELLEBORI 

ALhBI. 
Ointment of White hellebore. 
Take of of 
White hellebore, powdered, one 
ounce z 

Ointment of hog's lard, four 

ounces; 

Oil of lemon, half a ſcruple. 

Mix, and make an ointment. 

This is conſidered as an elegant 
application for cutaneous affec- 
tions, from the hellebore, which 
has been held for a long time in 
lich eſtimation for complaints of 
this ſort; and this is ſaid to be the 
beſt mode of externally applying 
It, It is alſo uſed externally in 
form of lotions, and has in many 
caſes proved efficacious. 
UNGUENTUM NICOTIA- 

NA. 5 
Ointment of tobacco. 
ake of 
Tobacco, cut very ſmall, five 
ounces ; 
Hog's lard, one pound and an 
half. 
et theſe be boiled together over a 
low fire for two or three hours; 
then ſtrained whilſt hot, and 
ſtrongly 8 through linen; 
or the tobacco may be firſt in- 
fuſed in a pint or more of boil- 
lug water, and, when cold, added 
to the lard, and boiled together 


P 


. 
till the water is perfectly eva- 
rated. | 

his ointment, it is ſaid, will af- 
ford an effectual cure for many 
cutaneous affections. 
UNGUENTUM CALCIS HY- 

DRARGYRI ALBEI; 
formerl 
UNGUENTUM E MERCURIO 
PR AECIPITATO, 
Ointment of white calx of quick- 
fitver. | 
Lond. 
Take of 

Simple ointment, an ounce and 

a half; 

White calx of quickſilver, one 

dram, 

Mix and make an ointment. 

This is a very elegant mercurial 
ointment, and Lee made uſe 
of againſt cutaneous diſorders. In 
the laſt Pharmacopœia, two drams 
of precipitated ſulphur was added, 
which is in this omitted, and one 
ſcruple more of the calx added ; 
which may be conſidered as a great 
improvement, in as much as the 
ointment now is deprived of its 
offenſive ſmell, and 1s made more 
active. 

UNGUENTUM OPHTHALMICUM., 


Eye ointment, | 
Take of 
Ointment of tutty, an ounce and 
a half; 
Saturnine ointment, half an 
ounce ; | 


Camphor, half a dram. 

Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment according to art. 

This ointment may likewife be 
made with two, three, or more 
times the quantity of camphor. 
This unguent is very well con- 

trived for the purpoſe expreſſed in 

its title; ſcarce any of thoſe com- 
monly met with being of equal ef- 
ficacy in z#nflammations, and hot 

acrid defluxions on the eyes. But as a 


good deal of caution is requiſite in, 


Qq 
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the uſe of ſaturnine applications 
for ſo tender an organ as the eye; 
and as 2 of this kind 
may be eaſily formed extempora- 
neouſly, with ſuch proportions of 
the ingredients as the preſcriber 
ſhall think fit; the Edinburgh Vhar- 
macopcela has now omitted it. 
UNGUENTUM PICIS. 
Ointment of tar. 
| Lond. 
Take of 5 
Mutton ſuet, prepared, 
Tar, —each, equal weights. 
Melt them together, and ſtrain the 
mixture whilſt hot. 


Edinb, 
Take of 

Liquig pitch, five parts; 

Yellow wax, two parts. 

Theſe compoſitions, with the ad- 
dition of half their weight of reſin, 
have long been uſed in the ſhops as 
a cheap ſubſtitute for the black ba- 
filicum. 

Theſe ointments, from the tar 
which they contain, have been 
confidered to poſſeſs ſome activi— 
ty, and have been ſucceſsfally em- 
ployed againſt ſome cutaneous af- 
fections, particularly thoſe of do- 
meſtic animals; and they have fre- 
quently been uſeful in the 7inea 
capitis; but have little ſhare in 
the preſent practice. 

UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. 
Ointment of elder. 


| Lond, 
Take of 
Elder flowers, full blown, four 
pounds ; 
Mutton ſuet, prepared, three 
pounds 


Oil olive, one pint. 

Melt the ſuet with the oil, and in 
this mixture boil the flowers till 
they be almoſt criſp. Then ſtrain 
and preſs out the ointment. 
This ointment does not ſeem ſu- 

perior to ſome others, which are 

much neater, and preparable at 
leſs expenſe. It can ſcarcely be 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS. pu 


UNGUENT. SATURNIN UM. 


ſuppoſed to receive any confider 
able virtue from the Ingredient 
from which it takes its name, 


 UNGUENTUM CERUSS# 
ACETATZA,; 
Lond. and Edinb. 
formerly 


Ointment of acetated ceruſs, 


Lond. 
Take of 
Oil olive, half a pint; 
White wax, two ounces; 
Acetated ceruſs, two drams, 
Let the acetated ceruſs, reducef 
into a very ſubtile powder, be 
ground with ſome part of th 
oil, and the wax melted with thi 
reſt of the oil. Mix both toge 
ther, and keep them ſtirring ti 
the ointment be cold. 


Edinb. 
Take of 
Simple ointment, twenty parts 
Acetated ceruſs, one part. 
Both theſe ointments are 2% 
coolors and deficcatives ; much ſupe 
rior both in elegancy and efficac 
to the mutritum or tripharmacum 
held at one time in ſuch hig 
eſtimation. 
UNGUENTUM ADIPIS 
SUILLA; 
formerly 
UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX, 
Otntment of hog's lard. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Hog's lard, tried, two pounds} 
Roſe water, three ounces by me 
ſure. 
Beat the lard with the roſe watet 
till they be well mixed. To 
melt them over a very gelt 
fire, and wait, that the wan 
may ſubſide: pour the lard 0 
from the water, and ſtir it le 
till it grows cold. 4 
UNGUENTUM ROSACEL 

vulgo 


POMATUM. 


Chap. XI. 

The roſe ointment, commonly called 
pomatum, | 

Edinb, 

On any quantity of hog's lard, cut 

into ſmall pieces, and' placed in 
a glazed earthen veſſel, pour as 
much water as will riſe above it 
ſome inches; and digeſt them 
together for ten days, renewing 
the water every day. Then li- 
quefy the lard with a very gen- 
tle heat, and pour it into _ 
per quantity of roſe water. Work 
them well together; and after- 
wards, pouring off the water, 
add to the lard ſome drops of oil 
of rhodium. 

Theſe ointments are in common 
uſe for ſoftening and ſmoothing the 
kin, and healing chaps. _ 

The laſt ſeems to be ſuperior, 
as being of a firmer conſiſtence, 
and likely to remain longer when 
applied to the part affected. It is 
alſo preferred as the baſis of other 
more compound ointments. 


UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. 


S imple ointment. - 


Edinb, 
Take of 
Oil of olives, five parts; 
White wax, two parts. 
UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 


Oiutment of ſulphur. 
Lond, 


Take of 
Hog's lard, half a pound ; 
Flowers of ſulphur, four ounces; 
Eſſence of lemons, one ſcruple. 
Mix them together. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 
vulgo 
UnGuenTUM ANTIPSORICUM, 
Ointment of ſulphur, 
Edind.. 
Take of 
Sulphur, finely powdered, one 
part; 
Hog's lard, four parts. 


Mix, and make them into an oint- , 
ment, 


Ointmenis, Liniments, and Crates. 


' ſecond quantity alſo be exhauſted; 


To every pound of this oint- 
ment, half a dram or a dram of 
oil of lavender, or eſſence of le- 
mon, may be added. 

Sulphur is a certain remedy for 
the itch, more ſafe and efficacious 
than mercury. For, as Dr. PxIN- 
GLE obſerves, unleſs a mercurial 
unction were to touch every part 
of the ſkin, there can be no cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs; whereas, by a 
ſulphureous one, a cure may be 
obtained by only partial unction; 
the animalcula, which occaſion 
this diſorder, being, like other 
inſects, killed by the ſulphureous 
ſteams which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal uſe 
of mercury, which ſome have ac- 
counted a ſpecific, there are ſeveral 
inſtances of men's undergoing a 
complete ſalivation for the cure of 
the lues venerea, without bein 
freed from the itch. But on the 
contrary, it has been advanced, 
there have been numberleſs in- 
ſtances, where men have not been 
cured by a long courſe of ſulphur, 
when mercury has afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded. 

The quantity of ointment, here 
directed, ſerves for four unctions: 
the patient is to be rubbed ever 
night; but to prevent any diſorder 
that might ariſe from ſtopping too 
many pores at once, a fourth part 
of the body is to be rubbed at one time. 
Though the itch may thus be cured 
by one pot of ointment, it wiil be 
proper to renew the application, 
and to touch the parts moſt atfect- 
ed, for a few nights longer, till a 
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and, in the worſt caſes, to ſubjoin 
the internal uſe of ſulphur, not 
with a view to purify the blood, 
but to diffuſe the ſteams more cer- 
ainly through the ſkin; there be- 
ing reaſon to believe, that the ani- 
malcula may ſometimes lie too 
deep to' be thoroughly deſtroyed 
by external applications. 
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UNGUENTUM TU TIE. 
Ointment of tutty. 
Lond. 

Let any quantity of prepared tutty 
be mixed with as much ointment 
of ſpermaceti, as is ſufficient to 
reduce it into the conſiſtence of 
a ſoft ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take of | 
Simple liniment, five parts; 
Tutty prepared, one part. 

UNGUENTUM ZINCl. 
Ointment of zinc. 
Eadinb. 

Take of | 
Simple liniment, fix parts; 
Calcined zinc, one part. 

Theſe ointments are much em- 
ployed in affections of the eyes; the 


latter of which is thought moſt 


eligible; becauſe. the others are 
ſuppoſed to derive their power 
from the quantity of zinc they con- 
tain, and it is on this account, that 
the lapis calaminaris is preferred to 
tutty, in theſe caſes. 
UNGUENTUM CANTHA- 
RIDIS; 
formerly 
UNGUENTUM AD VESICATORIA, 
| Lond. 
Ointment of canttaris, 

Take of 
Cantharis powdered, twoounces ; 
Diſtilled water, eight ounces; 
Ointment of yellow reſin, eight 

ounces. 

Boil the water with the cantharides 
to one half, and ſtrain. To the 
ſtrained liquor add the ointment 
of yellow refin. Evaporate this 
mixture in a water-bath ſaturat- 
ed with lea ſalt, to the con- 
ſiſtence of an ointment. 
UnNGUENTUM VERMIFUGUM. 

Ointment againſt Worms, 

Take of | 

Lavender cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 


. MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS. Parry 


chronic, and ſome acute caſes, they 


ſhould be taken, that the cantiw 


UNGUENTUM INFUSI Ca 


1 


Tanſy leaves, freſh gathered 
each, two ounces; EN 

Oil olive, a pint and a half 

Hog's lard, one pound ; 

Yellow wax, three ounces - 

Ox gall, 

Socotorinealoes,—each, a 

and a half; '" 
Coloquintida, 

Wormſeed,—each, one ounce, 
Bruiſe the herbs, and boil them 

with the oil and lard, till the 
aqueous moiſture be evaporated. 
then preſs the liquor through 2 
ſtrainer, melt in it the wax, and 
afterwards add the other ingre. 
dients, boiling and ſtirring them 
together, ſo as to make an oint. 
ment. The aloes, coloquintida, 
and wormſeed, muſt be previouſly 
reduced into a very ſubtile poy. 
der. 

This ointment is rubbed on the 
bellies of children for deſtroying 
worms, and /ometimes, as is ſaid, 
with ſucceſs. It is taken from 1 
preceding edition of the Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia ; fince which 
it 1s omitted. 


UNGUENTUM PULVERIS 
CANTHARIDUM FORTIS, 


Ointment of the powder of cantharide, 
Edinb. 


Take of | 
Baſilicum ointment, ſeven parts; 
Cantharides, powdered, one part, 
This ointment is added in the 

dreſſings for bliſters, intended to 

be made perpetual, as they are cal. 

ed, or to be kept running for 1 

conſiderable time, which, in many 


are required to be, Particular cr 


rides employed in this compoſition 
be reduced into very ſubtile pos. 
der, and that the mixture be mad: 
as equal and uniform as poſſible. 


THARIDUM MIT ICS. 
Ointment of the infuſſon of cantharid 
Edinb.. 
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Take of | 

Cantharides, 

White reſin, 

Yellow wax, — each, one ounce ; 

Hog's lard, | 

Venice turpentine, — each, two 

ounces; 

Boiling water, four ounces. 
infuſe the cantharides in the water, 

in a cloſe veſſel, for a night; then 
ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain the 
liquor, and boil it with the lard 
till the watery moiſture be con- 
ſumed ; then add the reſin, wax, 
and turpentine, and make the 
whole into an ointment. 

This ointinent, containing the 
ſoluble parts of the cantharides 
unjformly blended with the other 
ingredients, is more commodious, 
and occaſions leſs pain, though not 
leſs effectual in its intention, than 
the foregoing compoſition with the 
fv in ſubſtance. 


UNGUENT UM SPERMATTS 
CETI; 
formerly 
LINIMENTUM ALBUM. 
Ointment of ſpermacet!, 


Lond, 
Take of 
Vil olive, three ounces by mea- 
{ure ; 


Spermaceti, fix drams; 
White wax, two drams. 

Melt them together over a gentle 
fire, and keep them conſtantly 
and briſkly ſtirring, till grown 
cold, | 

This differs only in conſiſtence 

tom the un guent uni Cer 


LINIMEN TUM AMMONIZ ; 


for mer ty 


LINIMENTUM VOLATILE. 


Liniment of ammonia. 


Take of 
Water of ammonia, half an 
Ounce ; 


Olive oil, one ounce and a half. 


Cork the phial, and ſhake them to- 
gether. 


Dr. PRINGLE obſerves, that in 
the inflammatory guinſey or firangu- 
lation of the fauces, a piece of 
flannel, moiſtened with this mix- 
ture, and applied to the throat, to 
be renewed every four or five 
hours, is one of the moſt effica- 
cious remedies. By means of this 
warm ſtimulating application, tbe 
neck, and ſometimes the whole 
body, 1s put into a ſweat, which, 
after bleeding, either carries off or 
leſſens the inflammation. Where 
the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony 
of this mixture, a larger proportion 
of the oil may be tried. 
LINIMENTUM AMMONIZ FORTIUS, 

Stronger liniment of ammonia. ( 


Lond. 
Take of 
Water of pure ammonia, one 
ounce; 


Olive oil, two ounces. 
Cork the phial, and ſhake them 
together. 
OLEUM AMMONIATUM. 
Ammeoniated oil. 
Edinb., 
Take of 
Oil of olives, two ounces ; 
Water of cauſtic ammonia, two 
drams. 
Mix them ſo that they may unite. 

Theſe two differ only from the 
two former in degree of ſtrength; 
the pure or cauſtic water of am- 
monia being made {uſe of inſtead 
of the milder water, and the quan- 
tity alſo being in larger propor- 
tion. 

Theſe often excite inflammation 
when liberally applied, and even 
bliſter a delicate ſkin. 

Though, againſt obſtinate rheu- 
matic and 1{chiadic pains, they are 
often ſucceistully employed exter- 


nally. 
CERATUM SPERMATIS 
Cha. | 
formerly 


CERATUM ALBUM. 
2943 
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Cerate of ſpermaceti. 
Lond. 


Take of 
Oil olive, a quarter of a pint; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Spermaceti, half an ounce. 
Liquefy them all together, and 
keep them ſtirring till the cerate 
be quite cold. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. 
Simple cerate, 
Edinb, 
Take of 

Oil of olives, ſix parts; 

White wax, three parts ; 

Spermaceti, one part. 

Theſe differ from the ſimple 
ointment and liniment, only in 
containing a greater proportion of 
wax to the oil, and the addition of 
ſpermaceti ; and, therefore, is more 
eligible only in caſes where a thick- 
er conſiſtence is wanting than the 
fimple ointment poſſeſſes. 


CERATUM RESINA FLA- 
VA; 
formerly 


CERATUM CITRIN UM. 
Cerate of yellow reſin, 


| Lond, 
Take of | 

Yellow baſilicum ointment, half 

a pound ; 

Yellow wax, one ounce. 
Melt them together. 

This is no otherwiſe different 
from the yellow baſilicum, than in 
being of a ſtiffer confiſtence, which 
renders it for ſome purpoſes more 
commodious. 

LINIMENTUM CAMPHO- 
RA COMPOSITUM. 
Compourid camphor liniment. 

Take of | 

Camphor, two ounces ; 

Water of pure ammonia, fix 
1 0 ounces; | 
a Spirit of lavender, ſixteen ounces 

by weight. 
Mix the water of pure ammonia 


. 
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- Take of 


' Liquefy the wax with the oil, er 


Part ty, 


with the ſpirit, and diſtil f.. 
glaſs retort, with a flow 1 5 
teen ounces. Then diſſolve the 
camphor in the diſtilled liquor 
This approaches near to the em 
piric Ward's volatile eſſence; but 1 
conſidered as a more elegant and 
active formula; and there is little 
doubt but it will be equally ef. 
ficacious in removing ſome local 
pains, as particular kinds of head. 
achs, by external application, 


LINIMENT UM SIMPLEX. 
Simple liniment. 


Edinb, 


Oil of olives, four parts; 
White wax, one part. 
This is only thinner than the 
unguentum, and may be uſed in. 
ſtead of that, where a leſs firm ap- 
plication is neceſſary. 
CERATUM LAPIDIS CALA. 
MINAR IS. 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM, 


Calamine cerate, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Oil olive, one pint; 
Yellow wax, 
Calamine prepared, —each, half 
a pound, 


poſe it to the air, and, as ſoon a 
the mixture begins to grow ſill, 
ſprinkle in the calamine ; keep- 
ing them conſtantly ſtirring bo. 
gether, till the cerate be quit 
cold, 


Take of 
Simple cerate, five parts; 
Calamine prepared, one part. 
Theſe compoſitions are forme! 

upon the, cerate which 'TuRNE 

ſtrongly recommends in cutanew 
ulcerations and excortations, and 
which have been uſually diſtinguilt 
ed by his name. They appear from 
experience to be excellent epulatich 


Edinb, 


Chap. XI. 
and are frequently made uſe of in 


practice. 
* CERATUM SAPONIS, 


Soap cerate. 
Lond. 


Take of | 

Litharge, in powder, one pound; 

The ſharpeſt wine vinegar, one 

gallon; = 

Caſtile ſoap, ſhaved thin, half a 

pound ; 

Oil olive, one pint ; 

Yellow wax, two ounces, 

Boil the vinegar with the litharge 

with a flow fire, conſtantly ſtir- 

ring, until the mixture unites 

and thickens ; then mix in the 

reſt to make a cerate. 

This cerate has been uſed many 

years, with great ſucceſs, in moſt 

of our hoſpitals, for defending the 

parts from defluxions, in fractures, 

diſlocations, and contuſions; and 

is univerſally approved of, as a 

moſt excellent diſcutient. 

UNGUENTUM PARALYTICUM. 

Palſy ointment, 

Take of 5 

Hog's lard, 

Oil of bays, —each, four ounces ; 

Strong ſpirit of vitriol, one 

ounce. 

Mix, and make them into an un- 

guent. 

nis irritating compoſition 1s 

applied to numbed or paralytic 

limbs, It ſoon reddens and in- 

flames the ſkin, and, when this ef- 

te is produced, muſt be taken off; 

alter which, the part is to be anoint- 

ed with any emollient unguent, as 

that of elder, 

UNGUENTUM DIGESTIVUM. 
Digeſtive ointment, 

Take of 895 


Yellow baſilicum, 


dunces; 
Balſam of turpentine, four ounces. 


Mix and make them into an oint- 
ment, | 


Ointments, Liniments, and Cerates. 


Black baſilicum, — each, eight f 


LINIMENTUM ANODYNUM, 
Anodyne liniment, 
Take of 
Nerve ointment, three ounces; 
Balſam of turpentine, one ounce, 
Mix them together. 
LIiNIMENTUM HAMORRHOI- 
Dar. 
Liniment for tlie piles. 
Take of 
Emollient ointment, two oun- 
ces; | 
Liquid laudanum, half an ounce, 
Mix theſe ingredients with the yolk 
of an egg; and work them well 
together. 


CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. 


Cerate of cantharis, 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Cerate of ſpermaceti, ſoftened 
by fire, fix drams; 
Cantharis, finely powdered, one 
dram, 
Mix them. 
The cantharides may be made 
under this form to act to any ex- 
tent that is requiſite. It may ſup- 
ply the place of either the bliſter- 
ing plaſter or ointment; and there 
are caſes in which it is preferable 
to either, particularly in caſes of 
ſmall pox; or for ſupporting a 
drain under the form of iſſue, as 
it is leſs apt to ſpread than the ſofter 
ointment, of which general uſe is 
made. | 
LINIMEN TUM AQUA 
CALCIS. 
Liniment of lime water. 


Edinb. 


Take of 
Oil of linſeed, 
Lime water, — of each, equal 
parts. 


Mix. 
CERATUM LITHARGYRI 
ACETATI COMPOSITUM. .. 
Compound cerate of acetated littarge. 


Lond. 


Take of 
'Qq4 


boo MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS... pan Iv. 
LINIMENTUM oLEOSU 


Water of acetated litharge, two 
ounces and a half; | 

Yellow wax, four ounces y 

Olive oil, nine ounces ; 

Camphor, half a dram. 

Rub the camphor with a little of 
the oil. Melt the wax with the 
remaining oil, and as ſoon as 
the mixture begins to thicken, 
pour on by degrees the water of 
acetated litharge, and ſtir con- 
ſtantly until it is cold; then mix 
the camphor, which was before 
rubbed with the oil. 

This cerate differs from the ce- 
ratum ceruſſe acetate chiefly in 
conſiſtence, and may be employed 
in the ſame intentions. It is in 
many caſes unqueſtionably a very 
uſeful medicine. 


| Take of 


Let the oil of olive, and turpen- 


COMPOSITUM. 
Compound oily liniment. 


Olive oil, two ounces and 3 
half; | | 

Oil of turpentine, one ounce ; 

Vitriolic acid, forty drops. 


tine, be mixed together, and the 
vitriolic acid added gradually jn 
an open veſſel. This, though an 
inelegant, 1s certainly an effica. 
cious compoſition in chronic at. 
fections of the joints, and in the 
removal of long- exiſting effect: 
from ſprains and bruiſes, 


CHAPTER i 


* 


EPITHEMS. 


CATAPLASMA CUMINI. 
Cataplaſm of cummin. 
Lond, 
AKE of 
Cummin ſeeds, one pound; 
Bay berries, 
Scordium leaves, dried, 
Virginian ſnakeroot—each, three 
Ounces z 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Honey, thrice the weight of the 
powdered ſpecies. 
Make them into a cataplaſm. 


This is a reformation of the 
Tazriaca LoNDINENSIS, which 
for ſome time was ſcarce other- 
wiſe made uſe of than as a warm 


cataplaſm ; only ſuch of its ingre- 
dients are retained as contribute 


moſt to this intention. However, 
the preſent practice pays little at- 
tention to ſuch complex applica- 
tions, the ſame intentions being 


better anſwered by compoſitions. 


infinitely more ſimple. 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS. 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 


Edinb. 

Take of 
Bryony root, three ounces; 
Elder flowers, one ounce; 

Gum ammoniac, half an ounce; 

Sal ammoniac, crude, two drams; 

Camphorated ſpirit of wine, one 
ounce. 

Boil the roots and flowers in a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of water, till 
they become tender; and, hav- 
ing then bruiſed them, add to 
them the gum ammoniacum, diſ- 


ſolved in a ſufficient quantity of 
vinegar, and hkewiſe the ſal am- 
moniac and ſpirit. Mix the 
whole together, ſo as to make 
them into a cataplaſm. 


This compoſition is as good a 
diſcutient as any thing that can 
well be contrived in the form of a 
cataplaſm. In ſome of our hoſpi- 
tals the following more ſimple form 
is made uſe of. ; 


CATAPLASMA DISCUTIENS. 
Diſcutient cataplaſm. 
R 


Barley meal, ſix ounces; 


Freſh hemlock, well bruiſed, two 


ounces ; 
Crude ſal ammoniac, half an 
ounce ; 
Vinegar, a ſufficient quantity, 
Boil the meal and the hemlock 
leaves for a little time in the 
vinegar, and then mix with them 
the ſal ammoniac. 


CATAPLASMA MATURANS, 
Ripening cataplaſin. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Figs, four ounces ; 


Yellow baſilicum ointment, one 


ounce z 
Galbanum, 
ounce. | 
Beat the figs thoroughly in a mor- 
tar, occaſionally dropping in ſome 
ſpirit of wine or ſtrong ale; then 


ſtrained, half an 


carefully mix with them the oint-—: 


ment, firſt. liqueſied along with 
the galbanum. 
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Take of 
Muſtard ſeed, in 


. 
| 


Suppurating cataplaſm. 


{Os 


Take of 


White lily (or marſhmallow) 
roots, four ounces; 
Fat figs, one ounce ; 
Raw onions, bruiſed, ſix drams ; 
_ Galbanum, half an ounce; 
Yellow bafilicum ointment, 
Oil of chamomile, by decoction, 
—each, one ounce; 
Linſeed meal, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient. 


Let the lily (or marſhmallow) roots 


be boiled along with the figs, in 
a ſufficient quantity of water, 
till they become tender. Then 
bruife, and add to them the 
other ingredients, and make the 
whole into a cataplaſm, accord- 
ing to art. The galbanum muſt 
be previouſly diſſolved in the yolk 
of an egg. 


Both theſe compoſitions are good 


Tuppurants, or ripeners; though 
their effects probably depend more 
on their keeping the part ſoft, moiſt, 
and warm, than on any particular 


qualities of the ingredients. 


SINAPISMA. 


A finapiſm. 
Edinb. 


Take of 


Muſtard ſeed, in powder, 

Crumb of bread, —each, equal 
parts ; | 

Strong vinegar, as much as 1s 
ſufficient. * 

Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm; to which is ſometimes 
added a little bruiſed garlic. 


Or, 


[ powder, 

Crumb of bread,—each, two 
Ounces ; 

Garlic, bruiſed, half an ounce; 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS. 
CATAPLASMA SUPPURANS. 


* 


Part IV. 


Black ſeap, one ounce; 
Strong vinegar, a ſufficient quan, 
tity. | 
Mix and make them into a cata- 
plaſm, according to art. 


Both theſe compoſitions are em. 
ployed only as /fimulants. They 
often inflame the part, and raiſe 
bliſters, but not ſo perfectly as 
cantharides. They are frequently 
applied to the ſoles of the feet 
in the low ſtate of acute diſeaſes, 
for raiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head; and are chiefly regarded 
for the ſuddenneſs of their action. 


COAGULUM ALUMINOSUM, 
CATAPLASMA ALUMENIES. 
formerly 
Alum cataplaſm, 

Lond. 

Take 
Any quantily of the white of 
eggs. 
—_ it with a ſufficiently large 
ump of alum, till it be coagu- 
lated. 


This preparation 1s taken from 
Riverius. It is an uſeful aſtrin- 
gent epithem for /ore, moiſt eyes, and 
excellently cools and repreſſes thin de- 
Auxions. Slighter inflammations 
of the eyes, occaſioned by duſt, 
expoſure to the ſun, or ſimilar 
cauſes, are generally removed by 
fomenting them with warm milk 
and water, and waſhing them with 
the. collyrium deſcribed before. 
Where the complaint is more vio— 
lent, this preparation, after the in- 
flammation has yielded a little to 
bleeding, is one of the beſt external 
remedies. It is to be ſpread on 
lint, and applied at bed-time. 


CaTAPLASMA EMOLLIENS., 
 Emollient cataplaſm. 
Take of © 
Crumb of bread, eight ounces; 


White ſoap, one ounce; 


Chap. XII. | 


Cow's milk, freſh, a ſufficient 
quantity. 
Boil them a little together. 


CATA PLASMA STOMACHICYM. 
Stomachic cataplaſm. 
Take of | 
The aromatic cataplaſm, one 
ounce ; 
Expreſſed oil of mace, 
2 
Anodyne balſam, as much as is 
ſufficient to reduce them into 
a proper conſiſtence. 


two 


CATA PLASMA CAMPHORATUM, 
Camphorated cataplaſm, 
Take of | 

Aromatic cataplaim, one ounce ; 


Epitſiemi. | 
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Camphor, one dram. 
Mix them together. 


CATA PLASMA ISCHIADICUM. 
Iſchiadic cataplaſm. 
Take of 4 pi 

Muſtard ſeed, half a pound; 

White pepper, 

Ginger, —each, one dram; 

Simple oxymel, as much as will 
reduce them into a cataplaſm. 


The uſe of theſe compoſitions, 
which are taken from our hoſpi- 
tals, may be eaſily underſtood from 


their titles, The laſt is a very 


ſtimulating application, and fre- 
quently veſicates the ſkin. 
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Exhibiting 'the Proportion of Antimony, OMe; a Quick: 
fitver, . in ſome Compound Medicines of the 
London and * Diſpenſatories. 


Or ANTIMONY. 


VinuM ANTIMONIL TARTARISATI (wine of tartarifed antmnoy), | 
contains in every ounce two grains of tartariſed antimony, Ed. Tu 


Or OPIUM. 


— 


TincTURE or oPIUM made with purified opium, five grains to every 
dram. But it appears on evaporating the liquor, that one dram of the 
tincture contains about three grains and a half of opium. Ed. Ph. _ | 

TinCTURA oP1I AMMONIATA (tincture of opium ammoniated), near near- 
ly one grain in a dram of the liquid. Ed. Ph. | 

LiNIMENTUM OPIATUM (opiated liniment), is made with one ſeruple 
of opium in an ounce of the liquid. Ed. Ph. 

ELECTARIUM OPIATUM (opiated electary,) contains in every dram 
almoſt one grain of opium. Ed. Ph. 

ELECTARIUM CATECHU (electary of catechu), contains in one hun- 
dred and ninety three grains, one grain of opium. Ed. Ph. 

PILULE& ori (pills of opium), or thebaic pills, in every dram they 
have ſix grains of purified opium; a you of five grains has half a grain 
of opium, Ed. Ph. 

TROCHISCI GLYCYREHIZA cum OP. (troches of nen with opi. 
um), in every dram have almoſt one grain of opium. Ed. Ph. 

CoxrRCTIO OPIATA (opiated confection), [Ph. L.] contains one 
grain in thirty- ſix. 

Pol vis E CRETA COMPOSITUS cum orio (compound powder of chalk 
with opium), [Ph. L.] contains one grain of opium in about forty- 
three grains. 

PuLvIs IPECACUANHZ CcoMPosITUs (compound powder of f ipecacu- 
anha), [Ph. L. and Ph. Ed.] contains in ten grains one grain of opium. 

PULYIS, OPIATUS (opiated powder), [Ph. L.] contains one grain of 
opium in ten grains. 

P1LULZ oP11 (pills of opium), [Ph. L.] contain one grain of opium 
in five grains. | 


Or QUICKSILVER. 


bon HYDRARGYRI (pills of quickſilver), in every dram contain 
fifteen grains of quickſilver. Ph. Ed. 

PILUL& HYDRARGYRI MURIATI MITIS (pills of mild muriated quick. 
filver, or PLUMMER's pills), contain in every dram twenty-two grains 
and an half of mild muriated quickſilver; a pill of three grains has one 
grain, and a little more. Ph. Ed. ins 4 
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PiI VL HYDRARGYRI (quickſilver pills), [Ph. L.] in twelve grains 
contain four grains of quickſilver. 

Purvis SCAMMONII Cum. CALOMELANE (powder of ſcammony with 
lomel), [Ph. L.] contain in four grains one grain of ealomel. 

HvDARCGYRUS CUM CRETA (quickſilver with chalk), [Ph. L.] con- 
tains in eight grains, three grains of quickſilver. | 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRATI FORTIUSs (ſtronger ointment of 
nitrated quickſilver), contain in each drache four grains of quickſilver 
and eight grains of nitrous acid. Pl. Ed, : 
— UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRATI MITIUs (milder ointment of 
nitrated quickſilver), in each dram contains two grains of quickſilver 

and four of nitrous acid. Ph. Ed. ; 8 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRATI (ointment of nitrated quick. 
filver), [Ph. L.] contains in one dram twelve grains of nitrated quick. 
filver. 

UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI (ointment of quickfilver), contains in 
every dram twelve grains ; but the ſtronger contains in the ſame quan. 
tity of the ointment twenty-four grains of quickfilver. Ph. Ed. 

UNGUENTUM HYPRARGYRI FORTIUS ET MITIUs (ſtronger and 
weaker ointment of quickſilver), [Ph. L.] the ForTius contains in two 
drams, one dram of quickſiver ; whilſt the Ir Tus, or milder ointment, has 
only one dram of quickſilver in fix drams. 

UNGUENTUM CALCIS HYDRARGYRI ALBE (ointment of the white 
calx of quickfilver), [Ph. L.] contains in one dram four grains and an 
half of the calx. 

EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYRO (ammoniacum plaſter 
with quickſilver), Ph. L. contains in five ounces about one ounce of 
quickſilver. | a 

EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI CUM HYDRARGYRO (plaſter of litharge 
with quickſilver), [Ph. L.] contains in five ounces about one ounce of 
quickſilver, 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI (plaſter of quickſilver), in every dram 
contains about ſixteen grains of quickſilver. Ph. Ed. 


INDEX 


THE ſubſequent arrangement of the materials contained in the foregoing 
pages has been ſo contrived as to prevent the neceſſity of crowding 
this work with a number of tables, which would render it more volu- 
minous than uſeful ;—hence all that is neceſſary to be underſtood to 
give full information of its particular contents, will readily occur ta 
every reader, by obſerving the method herein adopted: the aſteriſm 
denotes the new ſubſtances and compounds inferted—the Roman let- 
ters of the Latin terms mark under what name each may be found 

whilſt thoſe of the Italian type ſhow the different terms under which 
each article has formerly been denominated, or ta which they have 
been altered ;—and, when belonging to the Materia Medica, ſpeak the 
language in general of the Linnzan ſyſtem.— Therefore, when any 
ſubſtance or compound is wanted to be diſcovered, ſhould the name 
be in the Italian characters, it will be found in the page referred to, 
but under ſome of, the terms printed in the Roman letter.—The doſes 


as applicable to the adult, and muſt be therefore leſſened when 
ſcribed to the younger claſſes, in proportion to their years and conſti- 


of the medicines annexed to a variety of articles, are to be conſidered | 


tutional ſtrength. 
—— — I 
A. 
BI ES, 76 Accipenſer ruthenus et huſo, 163 
Abrotanum fœmina, 76 Acetated ammonia, water of, 448 
— — — 2 76 - ceruſs, 473 
Doſe 9 i.—33. - ceruſs, ointment of, 594 
Abſiathii extractum, 392 - kali or lixiva, 446 
D. 3 ii—3 ]. * ——-- litharge, compound cerate 
maritimi, Conferva, 339, of, | 
| 349 F——-- quickſilver, 
oleum eſſentiale, 359 Aceti ſyrupus, 
Abſinthium maritimum, 77 Acetoſa, 
— Romanum, 77 pratenſis, 
— — vulgare, 77 D. 31.—3 2. 
D. 9j.—31. Acetous acid, 
Acacia, 78 Acetum, 
D. 3 fs.—3 i. D. 3 7 iſs. 
— Germanice, See PRUNA * aromaticum, 
OYLVESTRIS, | — diſtillatum, 
Acanthus, 78 D. 3j.—3fs. 


Coe. 


— /atious vel mollis 1 
7 


—— - [ytha:gyritis, 


—— prophylaQicum, 


- — Ia eas. — — — — 


Acetum theriacale, 
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Achill za ptarmica, 212 

millefolit, 183 

Achmilla vulgaris, | 81 

Acid with vinous ſpirits, combina- 

tion o/, b 431 

Acids, 26 

——— -, native, 66 

ne mineral, 66 

| , medical effects of, 66 

Acip SPIRITS, 425 

Acidulous linctus, 564 

Acidum acetoſum, 428 

D. 93.—33. 

— benzicum, 452 

— muriaticum, 428 
D. gtt. x.—gtt. xl. 

— nitroſum, 427 
. nitroſum dilutum, 427 
D. gtt. xv.—ett, xl. 

vitriolicum, 425 


* - vitrioli aromaticum, 426 
Nh vitriolicum dilutum, 426 
| 'D. gtt. xv.—xl. 
Aconitum, 79 
1 D. gr. 4.—gr. 4. 
— rapellus, 79 
ant primum pardaliaucles of 
Geſner. See GENTIANA, 
Acorus, 6aſtard, 152 
calamus, 114 
Acrids, their power, — = 
Adder, 260 
Adianthum verum, 79 
* Atrated ponderous ipar, 106 
— — water, 429 
* Aeris fixi aqua, 429 
Eruginis ammoniatæ aqua, 470 
—— mel, 352 
Arago, 80 
D. gr. .—gr. I. 
Eſculus hippocaſtanum, I 59 
Etheris vitriolici ſp. 431 
D. 3 fs.—3 jj. 
Ather vitriolicus, 432 
D. 3 fs.—3 jj. | 
| Zthiops antimonialis, 518 
— -- martialis, 466 
— nl, 478 
| ſs meum, | 182 
| AFFINITIES of BoDIEs, 28 


AFFINITIES, TABLE of, 39 


INDE x. 


AFFINITIES, table of, between acid, 


and altalies, 
Agallochum, * 
Agaric of the oak, 81 
-female, 81 
Agaricus, 80, 81 
Agrimonia, 81 
— - eupatoria, 81 
Air, fixed, 27 
Alcaline infuſion, 292 
Alcea, 81 
Alchimilla, 81 
Alchohol, | 380 
D. 3 ſs.—3 i. 
Alder tree, 83 
Ale, aperient, 315 
ALES, MEDICATED, 314 
Alexanders, 159 
Ale xipharmac Boluſes, No. 8. 546 
Algeroth's powder, 511 
Alimentary falt, 226 


ALKALIES, WITH OILS and Ix- 
FLAMMABLE SPIRITS, Combina- 


nation of, 419 
* Alkali facile, or mineral fixed. See 
BARILLA, 

- rvegetabile cauſlicum, 409 
Alkanet root, 90 
Alkekengi, 81 
Alkekengi pliyſalis, 82 
Alkermes confectio, 349 
Alliaria, 82 
Allio, oxymel ex, 351 

ſyrupus ex, 343 
Allium, 82 
D. 3 j.—3 ls. 

cepa, 124 
— forum, 211 

fſativum, | 82 

- All-ſpice, 207 
Almonds, bitter and ſweet, 88 
— ol f, | 282 
— — ſoap, 419 
Alnus vulg. 83 
Aloe, et varietates ejus, 83, 84 
— Caballina, 84 
— hepatica, 84 

- barbadenſts, 84 

— perfoliata, 84 

— ſocotorina, 83 
D. gr. xv.—3 gs. 

Aloes elixir, 315, 317 


„ pilulæ compoſ. 
D. 9 ſs.—gr. xxv. 
— - pilulz cum myrrha, 
D. 2 ſs.— j. 
— : pulvis cum canella, 
D. Aſs.) i. 
. pulvis cum gualaco, 
D. 3 ſs.— gi. 
— tinctura, 
D. 3 ſs.—3 1. 
— tinct. compoſ. 
D. 3 fs.—3 iu. 
—, wine of, 
Aloetic pills, 
— compound pills, 
— wood, 
—— uine, 
Alſines, 
—— edt, 
Alterative electary, 
Althæa, 
D. 3 fs.—3 1. 
— officinalis, | 
———- decoctum, 
= Tones Þ 
D. 3i.—3 J. 
Alum, | 1 
— bolus, No. 2. 
— burnt, 
— cataplaſm, 
, purification of, 
— water, 
, compound, 
— whey, 
Alumen, 


D. 3 ſs.—3 ſs. 
»Aluminis pulvis compoſitus, 
D. Fr. vi.—gr, XV. 
—  purificatio, 
Aluminoſurn ſerum, 
Amara dulcis, 
der, 


o 
Aloes, compound tincture of, 317 


393 
393 
393 


393 
528 


$37 
536 
542 
528 


Amber, eſſence or tincture of, 336 


Amber, falt and oil of, purified, 
455 


and rectiſied, 
, tincture of, 
Ambergris, 


Ambra ambroſiaca, 


87 


Ambre tinctura ſeu eſſentia, 336 


Ambragriſea, 
Ammeos verus, 


87 
87 


Ammonia, compound fpirit of, 424 


418 
Ammoniacum gummi, 88 
D. gr. 15.- 3fs. | 
Julep, _ $71 
— „ plaſter with quicx- 
ſilver, 586 
purified, 275 
Ammoniz acetatæ aqua, 448 
D. 32.—36. y 
ai aqua, 15 
D. 3 {s.—3 ifs, , 1 
———=— cauſtice aqua, 418 
— linimentum, 423 
— uræ aqua, 418 
. gtt. x.— 9. | 
— ſpirits, 423 
D. 3 fs.—3 j. 
— ſpiritus fœtidus, 424 
D. 31s.—3 i. 
— ſpiritus compoſitus, 424 
D. 3 ſs.—3 1 
— ſpiritus aromaticus, 424. 
. 3 fs.—3 l. 
Ammoniated arſenic, _ 
* Oil, 423, 597 


R r 


„ feœtid ſpirit of, 424 
„ liniment of, 597 
muriata, 225 
= reparata, 414 
. Dſs.--Dj: 
„pure water of, 418 
-, Tpirit of, 1. _ 
*, , ſtronger liniment of, 597 
, water of, 415 
* Ammoniacal copper, 470 
— 1 iron, 46 
. — „ tincture of, 
324 
Ammoniaci lac, 566 
| D. 3 8.—3 j. 
-- purificatio, 275 


-- /alis. ſpir. cum calce vivd, 


- 


* 
——— — 2 2 
PL i. = o — 


ſ 
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Anomun repens * 120 Anodyne plaſter; | 892 
inziber, 265 — - and diſcutient plaſter, 589 
| Amygdalee amarz et dulces, 88 ANoMALovs SALTS, 448 
| Dulces, D. Zi —Z ij. *Anticteric ſpirit, _ 386 
— 1 565 Antiemctic faline draught, 574 
ber ficæ, 199 Antifebrilè decoction, 296 
Amygdalinus ſapo, 419 Antihectic decoction, 296 
*Amyli mucilago, 302 Antihecticum Poteriz, 516 
. trochiſci, * 533 Anthelmintic or worm ſugar cakes, 
Amyris elemifera, 141 835 
— Gileadenſic, 104 Anthemis paar "7" 12; 
Amurca. See OLIVA. - pyrethrum, 213 
Anacardia, 90 Antihyſteric julep, 572 
Anagallis, 90 Antilyſſus pulvis, 522 
— arVvenſis,  " gp D. 3 iſs. 
Anchuſa, go Antiphthifical tincture, 329 
efficinalts, 112 Antiſcorbutic infuſion, 292 
tinctoria, 90 — — wine, 312 
Audropogon nardus, 186 *Antimonialis pulvis, 501 
Anemone liepatica, 158 D. gr. 3.—gr. vi. 
meadow, 213 Antimonial æthiops, 518 
atenſts, 213 —— — — wine, 307 
Ancthi ſemin. oleum eſſentiale, 360 Antimonii calx, 503 
Aqua, D. 3 ij.—J 4. ceruſſa, 505 
fenicult varictas, 146 - CYOCUS, 502 
graveolens, 91 D. gr. 4.—gr. 1. 
Anethum, a 92 lotus crocus, 502 
| D. 9 ſs.—3 i. — emeticum mite, 503 
Angelica, 92 regulus, 506 
D. 3ſfs.—7 iſs. —— — regulus medicinalis, 505% 
-- archangelica, 91 ſulphur præcipitatum, 50 
Anhalt water, „. D. gr. ij.—gr. v. 
Anguillæ hepar, ; 92 — tinctura, 331 
*Anguſtura cort. 92 D. gr. 10—gtt. 60. 
*Anguſturæ extractum, 391 vitrum ceratum, 510 
Animal fats, 71 D. gr. 1ii.—gr. xx. 
oil, 405 Antimonium, 93 
ſ abſtances, 70 D. 9 i.—3 2. — 9 
SUBSTANCES, what, 18 &c, — calcinatum, 503 
— — —, their proper- D. J1i.—3L 
ties examined, 18 *- — calcareo-phoſphora- 
Aniſeeds, eſſential oil of, 359, tum, 8 501 
3 360 D. gr. 3.—gr. 6. 
Aniſum, 92 — muriatum, 510 
D. 33.—3 j. ; - ſulphuratym, 93 
Aniſi ol. eſſen. 360 ———— tcartariſatum, $12 
5 D. gtt. v —gtt. xij. D. gr. 4. gr. 4. 
Anodyne iuretic draught, 576 — _ uſtum cum nitro, 503 


— fomentation, _ 7 D, gtr, vi; | 
1 $79. * —- vitrifactum, Jos 
* — Iiniment 599 D. gr. z.— gr. 2. 

1 24 9 . . . . 
F——- ointment, 590 Antimony ealcined with nitre, 503 


e E 


Pong + 


ike. | , 2 m"_ - * on 1 . : 
1 bd * ay * 
— . A — 
e 
j. 4 ; 
” - 
- 4 0 o 


tinea; Dr. 3 | 


D. 3 1.—3Zi. 


reparations, 514 
. Preparations of, 499 
„tincture of, 331 
2, \ far tariſed wine of, 308 
Aperient apozem, 297 
Apium petroſelinum, / 205 
Apocynum. See VIX cRTOxIcUx. 
Apozema aperiens, 297 

Apparatus, pharmaceutical, 32 
Apples, 178 
Aquila alba. See CALOMELAS, 
Aqua aluminoſa, 578 
ſds lanea, 578 
— — compoſita, 578 
——- anhaltma, 384 
——- aromatica, 338 
— . calcis, 288 

D. 3 4.—15 ſs. 
— - catapultaria, 389 
— hordeata, 295 
——— luxivia cauſtica, 411 
mirabil:s, 387, 388 
nephritica, See MyRIsSTI- 
. cx 1p*. 
odorifera, 383 
—— phagædenica, 579 
picea, 287 
——- rabelliana, 432 
— xreginæ Hungaricæ, 382 
A ſiyptica, 470 
vitriolica, 578, 476 
vitriolica camphorata, 578 
vulneraria, 389 
*Arabici gummi mucilago, 302 
D. 31-31, 
— - emulſio, 565 
Arabicum gummi, 154 
D. 3 fs.—zij. 
*Arbutus uva ur, 263 
D. 9 ſs.—3 i. 

Archangel, white, 170 
Aretii lappe radix, et Semen, 105 
Argenti vivi puri ficatio, 95 
axgentum, 94 

nitratum, 4.62 
— — * 94 

| ſs.—3 4. 

Argilla We © {og 34 86 
Ari conſerva, 339 

D. 3 i.—zi. 
— pulvis compoſitus, $22 


Ari Abi be why re- 


jected, 
Arifteleckia elematis, 1 
— — longa, 96 

— rotunda, 96 

D. 2 i. i j. 0 

— —-ꝗenuis, 5 96 
- ſerpentaria, 238 

Arnica, 140 
D. gr. 2.—gr. 12 | 
montana, 140 
Aromatic acid of vitriol, 426. 

8 confection, 399 
— electuary, 399 
s mentation, 301 

tincture, 317 
— — water, 388 

wine, 312 
Aromaticus pulvis, 528 

D. gr. v.—9 ſs. 
Aromatics, their power, 73 
Arquebuſade water, 29 
Artemiſia, 98 


. abfinthit, 77 

- maritima, 77 
— - abrotant, | 76 

- ſantonicum, 230 
— - vulgaris, 98 
Arum, | 98 
—-- recens, 98 

D. gr. 2.—gr. x. 
— nculatum, 

-- emulſion, 858 


Arundo ſacclarifera. See Sacen a- 


RUM CAN DUN. 


*Arſenical cauſtic, $11 
Arſenic, 96 
, yellow, what, 97 
, red, what, 97 
Arſenicum, 96 
— antimoniale, 511 
Arſe- ſmart, bitter, 199 
Aſaſcetida, 5 | 99 
D. gr. 12.—3 fs. 
— pilulæ compoſitæ, 538 
e gr. v.—9 i. 9 
3 6—JL 6 
— — plaſter, | 
— tinftura, , 
D. 3 fs.— j. 
Aſarabacca, : : 


7 OT) „ 1 N D 1 X. 


Aſari pulvis compoſitus, 526 Axungia, 102 
Aſarum, 100 Axungiæ porcinz preparatio, 272 
| D. gr. 3 —9— ſs. | 
Enuropaum, 100 
hypocy/tis, 161 B. 
Aſehipias vincetoxicum, 259 
*#Aſh-coloured precipitated quick- Bacher] pilulæ, 544 
ſilver, 47 D. gr. j.— 30ö8. 
Aſh tree, 148 Balauſtine. See Gxanaru, 
Aſpalathus. See Li NUM RHODIUM. D. 3{s.— Ziſs. 
Aſparagi radix, 100 Balm, | 180 
| Aſparagus, | 100 Balm of gilead, 104 
neee 100 Balm water 34, 376 
m—_ /ativus, 100 compound, 387 
2 ſcolopendrium, 175 Balſam of life, | 337 
— trichomanis, 256 of Peru, 104 
Aftragalus tragacantha, 155 — of Tolu, 105 
Aſtringents, their power, 51 Balſamic injection, 587 
— crocus of iron, 466 — tincture, 318 
— decoction, 2979 - -——lohoch, 564 
* , gargle, 579 *Balſami Peruviani tinftura, 318 
— » glylter, 580 P. 308.— Zij. 
Athamanta Cretenſis, 138 Balſamita mas, 103 
Atriplex fætida, 101 Balſamum anodynum, 422 
odora, ſeu ſuaveolent, 111 — Bateanum, 422 
Atr op Belladonna, 239 — Canadenſe. See TEREBIN» 
Aurantia Quraſſavenſia, 102 THINA ARGENTORATENSIS. 
*. Aurantii corticis 1nd. 18 D. DJ-— 3]. 
1 3 flavedinis corticis Hiſpa- oy 13 354 
enſis conſerva, 340 * — de Meccd, 104 
— — los et folium, "rr = odoriferum, $54 
xs - — /aponaceum, 422 
Sr. 0 31. — ſulpluris ſimpleæ, 459 
e cortice ſyrupus, 344!-ñ fulphuratum craſſum, 459 
D. 3. —3 j. . — traumaticum, 333 
— cort. aq. 374 —— verum, 104 
Aurantiorum corticum aqua ſpi- — vitæ, 337 
rituoſa, 386 Barbadoes tar, . > 
Aurantium Hiſpalenſe, 101 Barberry; 108 
| Avena ſativa, 1017 Bardanz decoctum, 297 
| . | Avens, | 121 Bardana major, 105 
Avicennia tomentoſa, go D. Zſs.— 3s. 
Auripigmentum, 97 *Barilla, x06 
Aurum, 102 D. gr. x.—3 fs. 
* Jurum Fulminapi, its medical uſe, Barley, common, &c. 159 
I02 ——--, decoction of, 295 
— muſivum. See STANNI — compaunddecoRtionof, 295 
PULVIS. *Barytes, | 106 
3 potabile, what, 102 * Baryetes aerata, 106 


— potabile vegetabile. See Baſtard hellebore. See HELLEB9? 
 LENTIsCUS VEGETABILIS, Rs NIGER, | 


Baths, 

Bay- tree, 

*Baer's whortle berry, 

Becabunga, | 
D. J2.— 34. 

Bee's wax, yellow, 

Beet-rave, 

Beet, white and red, 

——- turnip-rooted, red, 

Bellis minor, 

perennis, 


— 


Benjamin, compound tincture 


Benzoe, 
Oſs.—3ſs. 


Benzoes tinctura compoſita, 


D. Yſs.—gij. 
Benzoin, | 
Benzoini tinctura, 
Benzoinum, 
Berberis, 


vulgaris, 


Beta, 

— vulgaris, 
Betonica, | 
- officinalis, 


Betony, common, or wood, 


Betula, 

alba, 

— ls, 

Bezoar lapis, 

mineral. 

ſtone, 

with tin, 
Bezoardicum joviale, 
— — minerale, 
Binding electary, 

jule 

Birch Ty A 
Birthworts, 
Biſhop's-weed,: 
Biſmuthum, 

Biſmuthi magiſterium, 
Biſmuth, preparations of, 
Biſtort, 

Biſtorta, 


D. Oſs.— 3j. 
Bitter ale, 3 
- apple, 
— infuſion, 


— infuſion with ſenna, 


4 


I N D E X. 


35 
171 
263 
107 


124 


108 
108 
108 
107 


IO 
oh, 

333 

107 


333 


107 
336 
107 
108 
108 
108 
108 


Bitter purging ſalt, 
— wet, 
— their power, 
wine, 
Bitumen petroleum, 
Bitumens and oils, 21 
Black, Dr. his table of antimonial 
preparations, 514 
Black-berry bearing alder. See 
SPINA CERVINA« 


Black- berry buſh, 224 
cherry water, 374» 375 
—— currant buſh, 219 
Bliflering plaſter, 588 
Blood ſtone, 155 
Bohea tea, 263 
Bole Armenian, 110 
— French, - 110 
of blois, 110 
Bohemian, 110 
Boles, 110 
Boletus igniarius, 8t 
pini - laricits, 80 
Boli, 110 
BoLusEs, 54 
Bolus alexipharmacus, No. 8, 558 
ex alumine, No. 2, 546 
——  Armeniz, 110 
——— Gallicus, 110 
D. 3ſs.—32. 
— leſenſis, 110 
Bohemicus, 110 
Cn calomelane, 549 
— camphora, 546 
— Cathartic, No. 4, 546 
— Catharticus cam mercurio, 
No. 2, 547 
— e caſtoreo, 546 
—  diaphoreticus, No. 3, 547 
— diureticus, No. 2, 547 
—— ad dyſenteriam, No. 2, 548 
—— hydrargyri vitriolati, 549 
— — hyſtericus, 549 
— i}acus, 549 
—— pectoralis, 549 
—— 42d phthifin, ' $94 
—— rhei cas calomelane, 549 
——— rheumaticus, 550 
— terebinthinatus, 550 
— ſcilliticus, 850 
— ſudorificus, 550 


Rr 3 


IND E X. 


Bombycis folliculi, 


Banus henricus, 


. D. 2s.— 92. 
Botryos, 

Box- tree, 

Bramble, 

Bran. See TRITIcUx. 
Brank-urſine, 

Braſſica eruca, 

ſativa, 

olcracea, 
Bread. See TRITIcun. 
Bnar, wild, 

* Bricks, oil of, 
Brimſtone, 


Britiſh oil. See PETROLEUM. 


Brook lime, 
Broom, 
| Brucea antidyſenterica, 


237 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 


111 


113 
222 


78 
143 
112 
112 
137 
404 
248 


107 
150 


| ferruginea. See ANGUSTU- 


RA CORTEX, 


Bruiſe- wort, 231 
Bruscus, 222 
Bryonia alba, 112 
Bubon galbanum, 1.48 
Buck-bean, 256 
Buckthorn, ſyrup of, 348 
Bugloſſum, 112 
Burdock, decoction of, 297 
Burdock, - 105 
Burgundy pitch, 208 
— compound plaſter, 584 
Burnt lead, 471 
Burſa paſtoris, 113 
Butcher's broom, 222 
Dr. Butler's ale, 315 
Butyrum antimonit, 510 
Buxum, 113 
Buxum ſempervirens, 113 
C. 
Cabbage bark tree, 151 
* bark tree, decoction of, 298 
| — DaV0y, 112 
- white and red, 112 
Cacao, 213 


Cacao, the oil of, 283 
*Cacuminis geniſtæ extractum, 392 
D. 3ſs.— Ziſs. 
Cadjud, bengalis, 139 
Calambour. See LiGNUM RnoDivy, 
Calamine cerate, 598 
Calaminaris lapis, 114 
Calamine ſtone, 114 
Calamus aromaticus, 114 
D. 5s.—31. 

Calamy, | 114 
Calcination, what, its uſes, 60 
Calcined antimony, 503 
* magneſia, 446 

quickſilver, 482 
* zinc, 475 
Calculus capræ bexoardicæ, 109 
Calendula, 114 
= afficinal:s, | 114 
Calomelas, 437 


D. gr. 1—gr. 12. 
Calomelanos pilulæ compoſitæ, 


540 

Calomel bolus, 549 

bolus, with rhubarb, 549 

Calx antimonii nitrati, 503 

Jovis 474 

Jovis. See STANNI PULYS, 

viva, 115 

Campechenſe decoctum, 297 

Campecllenſis I'gni extract. 392, 398 
D. Bſs.—31. 

Camp..or, 116 

— bolus, 546 

* compound liniment of, 

595 

— — water, 377 

Camphora, 116 
D. gr. 3-1. 

m— ex lauro, 116 

Camphorata emnllio, 566 

— mixtura, 669 


D. 3ſs.—72. 


cum myrrhd, 669 


TT — 


Camphorated cataplaſm, 603 


ſpirit of wine, 333 


* Camphore aqua, 377 

— mixtura acetoſa, 679 
Campeachy wood, 174 
Canary, 259 


Cancer aftacus 11] 


— Vater, 

Cardamines flores, 

D. 9).—3]. 

— pratenſ/is, 

Cardamomi ſem. aq. 

tintura, 185 
D. 33.—Ziij. 

* ——— tinctura compoſita, 

1 D. 3j.—zZiij. 

Cardamomum minus, 

D. gr. v.— 3j. 

Cardiacæ folia, 

Cardinal flower, blue, 

Cardui infufum, 

Carduus benedictus, 


D. gr, x.— 92. 


aw. 


Cancer marinus, 1t7 
—— pagurus, 117 
, Plunket's medicine for, 97 
Cancrorum chelæ«, 117 
D. 3s. —3zij. | 
oculi dicti, 117 
Candied ſteel, 466 
Candy carrot, 138 
Canella alba, 117 
D. gr. 10.— 3s. 
Canine roſæ, 137 
Cannabis ſativa, 118 
— ſemen, 118 
N 118 
gr. 2—gr. 3. 
Cantharides 5 aſton, the mild 
ment. £96 
— er, the ſtrong 
ointment of, 596 
Cantharidis inna, 318 
D. 9j.—3J. 
* Cantharis, cerate of, 599 
* ——, ointment of, 596 
—— = plaſter of, 588 
Caper buſh, I19 
Capillus veneris, 79 
Capparis, | 119 
— ſpinoſa, 119 
Capficum, by 207 
Capſicum annuum, 207 
— Gaccatum. See PIPER IN- 
DICUM, 0 
Caput mortuum, what, 55 
Caraway ſeeds, 121 


— — ſeeds, eſſential oil of, 
359, 360 
* 236 


3 

119 
119 
119 
386 


319 
330 


120 


120 
176 
286 
120 


1 N D K . 
a * 


Caricæ, 


Carmelitana aqua, 


Carminative julep, No. 3, 
— powder, 


: Carpobalſamum, 


Carrot of Crete, 
wild, | 
Carui ol. eſſent. 

PD. gtt. i.—gtt. x. 
en. aqua, 
ſpiritus, 

D. 3j.— 3ſs. 


Carum, 
Carvum, 
Carum carui, 


Caruon, 

: D. 2ſs.—3j. 
Caryophyllatæ radix, 
Caryophyllæ rubræ, 

D. 3j.—3 . | 
Caryophylli aromatici, ol, eff, 
D. gtt. 3.—gtt. 6, 
— rubri ſyrupus, 
D. 33.—3j. 
Caryophyllum aromaticum, 
D. gr. v.—Jj. 
Caſcarilla, 1 
D. Bis.—3 1. 
*Caſcarillæ extract. 
D. Oſs.— 3s. 
5 * 
318.— 3118s. 
Caſſia defies: * 
of the cane, 
fiitularis, 


* 


Caſſia lignea, 


| 2 

* Caſſiæ lign. aq. 

Caſtor bolus, 

Caſtor oil, 

Caſtorei aqua, 

tindtura, ; 

y == 

inctura compoſita, . 

Caſtoreum, 7 
Gr.—2— 91. : 

Caftor fiber, ; 

Caſumunar, 

Cataplaſma aluminis, 

-- camphoratum, 
Rr 4 


* 


Eg I N PD E X. 


*Ceratum cantharidis, 


299 


Cataplaſm of cummin, 601 Ceratum citrinum, 597 
Cataplaſma diſcutiens, 601 —— epuloticun, 98 
—— emolliens, 602 Cerated glaſs of antimony, 510 
—— i{chiadicum, 603 Ceratum lapidis calaminaris, 598 
— — maturans, 601 * lithargyri acetati com. 
HS — {tomachicum, 603 pol, | | 599 
. - ſuppurans, 602 reſinæ flavæ, 507 

8 Catechu, a 162 ſaponis, 599 

D. gr. xv.—- ij. * —— ſimplex, 597 

Catechu decoctum, X 299 ſpermatis ceti, 597 
electarium, 554 Ceræ oleum, 404 
infuſum, 289 * Cerefolii aqua, 37 377 
tinctura, 324 Cereviſia amara, 314 

D. 31.—zZjij. aperiens, 315 

— trochiſci, 534 — Butleri, 315 

Cathartic bolus, with mercury, cephalica, 315 

No. 25 N 547 — diuretica, 315 

— boluſes, No. 4, 546 —— ad ſcorbuticos, 315 

— draught, No. 2, 575 Ceruſs, See PLUMBUM, 

_ Cathartics, their power, 75 Ceruſs of antimony, 505 

Cat-miat, 187 Ceruſs ointment, 590 

Cauliflower, 112 Ceruſſa, N 471 
Caufticum antimoniale, 510 Ceruſſa acetata, 47% 
a arſenicale, 511 D. gr. ſs.—gr. 2. 

* commune acerrimum, 409 Ceruſſæ pulvis compoſitus, 523 
commune Fortius, 410 D. gſs.—gr. 2. 
commune mitius, 410 Currants. See ViTis vINIFERA, 

Cauſtic lixivial water, 411 Chalk, wwhzze, 134 

Caufticum lunare, . 462 Chalybeate electary, No.3, 559 

Cayenne pepper. See Piper ix - Chalybis rubigo pp. 465 

DICUM. Chalybs, 144 

Ceanothus Americana. See LoBELIA. Chamadryos, 125 

Celandine, 126 Chamæpityos folia, 126 

Centaurea benedifa, 120 Chamæmeli decoctum, 300 

Centaurii minoris fol. 120 — — flores, 125 

| | D. 31.—31 D. Oſs.—3 r. 

TCentaury, e leer, 124 ————— ol. eſſent. 361 
Cepa, 124 Chamomile, fiagle-flowered, 125 
Cephalic ale, 315 — — — double-flowered, 126 
Cephalic balſam, 554 Chamæmeli extract. 392 
infuſion, 292 D. 9ſs.—3j. 

* —— purging wine, 310 Chamomile flowers, deco. of, 309 
* — Wine, 310 — flowers, eſſential oil of, 
Cera alba, 124 | | 361 

D. 3j-— 31. Cherefolii folia, 125 
— fflava, 124 Chei, or tea, See Ruopopx- 

Ceraſa, 124 DRON CRYSANTHEM UM. 
Ceraſorum nigrorum aqua, 374,375 Chelarum cancrorum compoſitus 

Cerates, a 590 pulvis, 1 
Ceratum album, 597 D. 3ſ8.—31. 

Chelidonium majus, 126 


IN D E x. 


Chenopodium ambrofiodes folio ſinuato, 
1 

— — bonus Henricus, 111 
—— — Borryos, 111 
— vulvar i 7 101 
Chervil, 125 
*Chervil water, 374, 377 
Cherry, | 124 
Cherry, Black, red, morello, 125 
winter, 82 


Chinchina regia, See Cox r EX PER. 
rLAv. 


China root, 126 
Chinæ radix, 126 
Chickweed, 86 
Chio turpentine, 251 
D. 31—3j. 
Chocolate nuts, 113 
Chocolate aut, the oil o/, 283 
Cichorium endivia, 142 


Cichorei radix, 1327 
— intybi, 127 
Cicutæ folia, 127 
D, gr.2 —9 1 . 
D. gr. V.—)l. 
ſeolymas, 128 
Cinchona officinalis, 200 
Cinchonz cortex, 128 
- officinalis, 128 
D. Ij.—32, | 
—— decoctum, 298 
D. 32—36. 
extractum, 393, 398 
D. Zſs.— fs. 
a——_— if, 287 
—— in, 396 
tinctura, 320 
D. 33.—iIſs. 
— tinftra ammoniata, 320 
D. 3{s.—3ij. N 
—tinct. com. 321 
D. 31.— 3s. 
Cineres clavellati, 128 
Cineres Ruſſi ci, 128 
Cinnabar, 129 
D. gr. x.—3 8. 
Cinnabaris factitia, 479, 480 
— — nativa, 129 
Cinnamon, 129 
Cinnamomi cort. 287 


D, gr, V,—Y). 


Cinnamomi cart, aqua, 374 375 


D. J2.—J4. 
. eſſential oil of, 361 
gtt. j.—gtt. jijj. 
Cinnamomi abs | - 293 
T — ſyrupus, 


343 
— — ada, 320 
D. z3j.—3ij. g 
— tinctura compoſita, 317 

D. 3j.—3ij. 


* Cinnamon, fyrup of, 343 
— — 374» 375 
compound tincture 
: oly 317 
Cinnamomum, 129 
> D. gr. v.— 9]. | | 
Cinquefoil, 199 | 
C:i//Jampelos pareira, 198 l 
Ciftus Cretica. See LADANUM. 1 


Citreorum cortex, &c. 
Citrus aurantium, 

— Medica, 

Citrons, 

Civet, 

Clary, garden, 
Clarifying honey, 
Clematis recta, 

Clove, aromatic, 

July flowers, 121 
—— July flowers, ſyrup of, 


129 
101 


129, 175 
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Cloves, eſſential oil of, 
Coagulum alumingſum, 
Coating of glaſſes, 
Coccinella, | 

D. gr.2.—9ſs. 
Coccus cact:, 
— quercils cocc iferæ, 
Cochineal, 
Cochinilla, 
Cochlearia armoraciay 
— hortenfis, © 

D. 32—34. 
— — Mara, 

—— angelica, 
Cocos butyracea, 
Cochleariz ſpiritus, *." 
= — ſpiritus aureus, 
Coffea, | 


| Arabi 
Coffee, IT 
* Colchici acetum, 


— — 2 — 
4 = — => wy 
= => l = 


IN PD E K. 


Colchici fyrupus, 345 
* oxymel, 1 
1 D. 3ſs.—31. 
Colchicum, 130 
D. gr. i.— gr. vi. 
. — antumnale, 130 
Colcothar vitrioli, 467 
Colcothar of vitriol. See VITRI- 
*  OLUM CALCINATUM. 
Coleworts, 112 
Colic, glyſter againſt, 380 


*Colica Pictonum, a remedy for, 105 


Colocynthidis extractum comp. 398 
| D. gr. V. gr. XXV, 
Colocynthis, 131 
D. gr. 2—gr. v. 

Coloquintida, 131 
— — — compound extract 
_ of 399 
Coltsfoot, + 257 
Columbæ radix, 132 
5 D. gr. X— JJ. 

* Columbz tin&tura, — 321 
oi. iy. 

Comfrey, larger, 133 


Comminution,itsdifferent modes, 57 
Comminution, its effects in many 


caſes uſeful, 58 
Common gargle, No. 2, £79 
bs — olyſter, 580 
— loboch, 563 
"SI ſalt, 226 
* turpentine, 252 
* Compound olly liniment, 600 


— water of acetated li- 


| tharge, 472 
"et — Water of vitriolated 
ak copper, 470 
Concremation, what, > 60 
Bone, 1 
Confectio aromatica, 399 

D. gr. xv.— 31. 

— car diaca, 309 
—— Damocratis, 55 5 
—— Japonica, 554 
—— oplata, 557 
D. gr. x. 3ſs. 

Lonii maculati fol. 127 


_ Consexves, method of preparing 


them, 338 
Conſolida major, 133 


Contrayerva, 


15 


D. gr. x.—3ſs. 
Contrayerve pulvis compoſitus, 524 
D. gr. xv.—gZſs. 


Convallaria majalts, 174 
Conwvotoulus jalapa, 161 
— mechoacanna, 179 
—— -- ſcammonia, 233 
— turpethum, 257 
Cooling julep, 571 
Copaiba balſamum, 103 
D. 3j.—3)- 

Copatfera officinal:s, 103 
opper, preparations of, 469 


Copperas, See VITRIOLUM VIRIDE, 
Coral, red, 


a 133 
Coralline mercury, 483 
Corallium rubrum, 133 

D. 3fs.—32. | 
Cordial julep, No. 3. 571, $72 
| mixture, 574 
Cordia myxa, 236 
- Coriandri ſemen, 133 
D. 3j.—3i. 
Cornachin! = 526 
*Corn plaſter, 583 
Corn-roſe, 198 
Cornu cerv1, 133 
D. 3ſs.—32. 
Cornu cervi liquor, 413 
D. {s —3 ij. 
oleum, 413 
D. ett. x.—er. xl. 
ſal. 413 
D. gr. v.—gr. xx. 
— ſpiritus, 473 
— decoctum, 294 
D. 74—tþlſs. 
— gelatina, 302 
— — uſtio, 273 
Cornus fœmina. See SPINA CERVINA, 
Coſtmary, _ | 103 
Cortex China, See Corr. PERuv. 


"FLAY. 
Corticis exterioris aurantii Hiſpa- 


lenſis conseRVa, $39 
D. 3.3). 

\ Peruviani infuſum, 287 

—NPeruviani extract. 393, 398 

Peruviani tinct. fimp, 320 

Count Palmer's powder, 440 

Cowhage, «ae 139 


Cow- itch, 


139 
Cowſlip, 198 
Crabs? claws, 117 
Crabs! eyes, ſo called, 117 
Cream of tartar, | 449 
Cream of tartar, See TARTAR. 
Cremor tartarl, , . 449 
D. 32—3j. 
Creta, 134 
D. 3{s.—3 2. : 
——, E pulvis compoſitus fine 
opio, 523 
D. 31s. —zi. 
, cum opio, "as 
D. 9j.—Djj. 
Cretacea mixtura, 670 
D. 3ij.—ziv. 
* potio, 670 


Cretaceus pulvis, 
Crete oleum, 


| 522 
See AMMONIEZ 


AQUA, 
trochiſci, 533 
Croci extractum, 390 
——- lyrupus, 345 

D. 3j.—3jj. 

-tinctura, 322 
Crocus, 134 
ſatious, 134 

D. gr. v 3 
antimonii medicinalis, 501 
antimonli mitior, 501 
of antimony, 502 
Martis aperiens, 466 
— 2 466 
metallorrm, 502 
Croton caſcarilla, 141 


— lacciferum, 16 
Cryſtalline forms of different ſalts, 


Cry ſtalliſation, its. different modes 


ſpeciſied. 50 
of ſalts, 436 

Cryſtals of tartar, 448 
Cubebe, - 134 

D. gr. v— 2j 

Cuckow Rewer, < 119 
s pint, conſerve of. 339 
Cucumbers, garden, 135 


Cucumber, wid, preparation of, 281 


Cucumis agreſtis, 135 
— colacynthidis, 131 
—— hortenſis, 135 


” N D A . 


Cucurbitæ ſemen, 


Cucumis ſativus, 
Ne lo, , 


lagenariæ, 

Cummin ſeed, 

—— eſſential oil of, 

-- plaſter, 

Cumini cataplaſma, 

eymini, 

*Cupri ammoniati aqua, 
D. gr, v.—gr. xxx. 

*——- pilule, 


470 
* Cuprum, 135 
-- nativum, 135 
* ammoniacum 499 
- vitriolt, 262 
Curaſſao oranges, 
Curcuma, 
lon ga, 
D. 9j—3j- 
Curſuta, 
Curſute rad, 
Currants, 
* , Black, ſyrup af 
Cycas circ g 
Cydonia mala, 137 


*C ydonii mali ſeminum muciagy, 


Cydoniorum ſyrupus;- 
Cy mini ſemen, 

D. 9j.—3j- 
ſem. ol. eſſent. 
Cynoſbati fructus, 


Cy no ſbati fructds conſerva, 

D. 3.—Y- 
Cyperi longi rad. 137 
Cyperus, long, 137 
Cyprus turpentine, 251 


D. 
Dacty li fructus, 


Daiſy, common, 


See | 
Damaſk plumb, Ale black. See | 


PrRUNA GALLICA, 
Damaſk roſe, 
Damaſk roſe water, 
Dandelion, 
*Dandelion, extract of, 
Danewort, 
Daphnes mezerei, 


. 
r 


224 . 


— — — 


= 
— —v—— 22. 
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I» - — is 
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| 
| 
| 


commune pro clyſtere, 


INDE Xx. 


Dates, | 138 
Datura firamonium, - 245 
Daucus carota, 138 
Daucus Creticus, 138 
Daucus ſylveſtris, _ 138 
D. j-—3J- 
Dead nettle, 170 
Deadly night ſhade, 239 
Deadly night-ſhade plaſter, 586 
Decocta diuretica, 298 
Decoction for a glyſter, 300 


- for a fomentation, 300 
DxecocTtions, FOMENTATIONS, and 
MuciLaces, from p. 293 to 


P-. 303- 


Decoctions in water, 285 
Decoctum album, 294 
IT — antifebrile, 296 
— - antiheticum, 296 

— aſtringens, 297 


300 
commune, 300 
— febrifugum, 297 
_ pro fomento, 300 
. pectoral, 295 
-Deflagration, what, 61 
Dielpbinii flaphis agria, 245 
Dis — | 4 138 
1 D. 3).—34- . 
Deobſtruent compoſitions of dif- 
ferent ſorts, 538, 539 
Deobſtruent electary, 559 
Darunx Ar ION, different modes ſpe- 
Cified, 48 
Deſpumation of honey, 273 
Detergent gargle, 579 
Detonation, what, 61 
Diacodion, ' 346 
Diantbi caryophyll:, 121 
Diaphoretic boluſes, No. 3. 547 
77 — draught, 575 
1 — julep, $72 
Dictamnus albus, 147 
Dictamnus Creticus, 139 
Digeſtive ointment, $99 
*Digeſtive powder, 529 
Digitalis folia, 139 
— purpurea, 139 


D. gr. ſs.— gr. ij. 


Dil, 91 


Dy ſentery, electary againſt, 552, 


Dill ſeeds, eſſential oil of, 360 
Dilute nitrous acid, 47 
Diſcutient cataplaſm, 601 
»Diſtillata aqua, 376 
*Diſtilled water, 375 


Diſtillation, how performed 
of two kinds, what, - 


Dittany of Crete, 139 
Dittany, white or baflard, 147 
Diuretic ale, 315 
—— boluſes, No. 2. 547 
Diuretic decoctions, 298 
—- draught, No. 4, 576 
—— infuſion, = 299 
Julep, $72 
owder 0 

Dock, 5 5 = 
Dock, great water, 170 


Dog-berry tree. See SIN A Cer- 
VINA. 

Dogſbane. See VinceToxICum. 

Dog's mercury. See Mexcurra- 
L1S HERBA. 


Dog roſe, 137 
Dolichos, 139 
— ruricut, 13 
Domeſtic Ader, 580 
*Doronicus Germanicus, 140 
D. gr. ii.—gr. xii. 

Dorſtenia contrayerva, 133 
Doveri Pulvis, 524 
Dragon's blood, 229 
Dr auGarts, 569 
Drink with chalk, 670 
Dropwort, | 145 
Dulcamara, 140 
Dwarf elder, 141 
Dyachylon, 584 
Dyſenteric boluſes, No. 2, 548 
*Dyſenteric powder, 529 


558 
E. 
EARTHS, | 22 
- ſolutions in different a- 
cids, 22, 23 
-, not ſoluble in different 
acids, : 24 


« 


Earths, infipid, 67 
Earths, abſorbent, fs ah 


, medical effects of, 67 
- their power of deftroying 


acids, Tables of, 68,69 
not diffoluble in acids, 69 
Earth, argillaceous, 70 
———, hard cryſtalline, 69 
Eau des Carmes, 381 
Eau de Rabel, 432 
Eau de Luce, 425 
Ebuli folia, &c. 141 
Eel's liver, 92 
Egg oil, 283 
*Elaterio, pilulz ex, $43 
Elaterium, 135, 281 

D. gr, ſs.—gr. iv. 
Elatheria, 141 


Elder, common black-berried, 228 
Elder berry, inſpiſſated juice of, 


279 
Elder ointment, 594 
Elecampane, 142 
ELECTARIES, 551 
Electarium aromaticum, 399 
- alterans, | $58 
— caſſiæ, 552 


D. 3i.—Jiſs. 
- caryocoſtinum, See 
SCAMMONIT ELECTARIUM, 


— 


Electary of catechu, 554 
Electarium chalybeatum, No. 3, 
| $59 
Electarium & cortice Peruviano, 
No. 6, 561 
— — deobſtruens, $59 
— — ad dyſentericos, 5 52, 
3 558 

—— pro gingivis, 560 


- & gummi guaiaco, 559 
— — ex helleboro nigro, 559 
— — Joviale, 560 
— — ad nephriticos, 560 


—= niütroſum, 560 
—— — oplatum, 557 
— — paralyticum, 860 
— — peccorale, 553 


* terebinthinatum, 562 
— — thebaicum, 557 


Electary of ſcammony, 553 


1 N 


Kn 
| 
Electarium ſennæ, 853 F 
D. 36.—3f ei 
— liſtens, 582] 
Elemi, gam, 14 ö 
D. gr. x.— Zis. 5 | 
Eleutheria, 141 t 
D. gr. X,—3f\s, op 45 
Elixir of health, 32 4 
—— paregoricum, 3 28 
——- proprietatis vitriolicum, 333- 
— proprietatis, = 
— facrum, 335 
falutis, 329 
{tomachicum, - 317 
*Elm bark, decoction of, 300 
D. Jiv.-fj61s. 
Elm tree, 263 
Elutriation, what, 59 
Emetics, their power, 75 
Emollient cataplaſm, 60 
8 gargle, 579 | 
— glytiter, 580 
Emplaſtrum ex ammoniaco cum mer- 
Curio, | 86 
Emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum hy- 
drargyro, | 586 
anodynum, 582 
— anodyno - diſcutiens, 
1 589 * 
anti hyſteri cum, 5 8 3 
aſafcetide, 583 
attrahens, 583 
— de belladonna, 586 
cantharidis, 588 
— calidum, 589 
—cœruleum, 587 
— cephalicum, 584 
ceræ compoſitum, 583 
cereum, — "08" 
de cicuta cum ammo- 
niaco, 584 i 
9 — ad clavos pedum, 58338 
— commune, 584 


windy commune adhefivum, © 


cumini, 


a—— df, 


„ - __— 


par gummoſum, 585 
| — — ad herniam. See Eu- 
BLASTRUM 'TTHURIS COMPOS., 


Eaula campanæ exiractumy 393 


1 N D E Xx. 


Epithema volatile, 
EriTHEMs, © 
Erucæ ſemen, 


— bydrargyri, 587 Eryngi radix, 
— — - ladant compo tum, | D. 3) —ziij. 
| 588 Eryngium maritimum, 
— — lithargyri, 584 Eryngo, . 
w—— ——— ltbargyri compoſitum, Ery/imi alliariæ fol. 
| 585, 586 Eryſimum, 
— lithargyri cum bydrar. — — officinale, 
gyro, 587 Ethiopic pills, 
— lithargyri cum reſind, Evaporation, how performed, 
585. Eupatorium cannabinum, 
— picis Burgundicæ com- Euphorbium, 
poſitum, 584 Euphorbia officinarum, 
— — — feſinoſum, 585 ExPRESSED AND INSPISSATED 
— roborams, 586, 587 JUICES, 277 
— ſaponaceum, 588 Expretiion, how performed, CE: 
— ſaponis, 588 Exſiccation, its different modes, 
— — ſimplex, 583 56 
— omachicum, 588 Extemporaneous volatile aromatic 
— ſuppurans, 5 ſpirit, 424 
— thuris compoſitum, 587 Extinction, what, its uſe, 58 
Hcatorium, $88 Extract of lead. See PLUMBUM. 
Empyreuma, what, 53 ExTRACTION, different modes ſpe- 
Emulſio Arabica, 566 cified, 47 
cum aro, 568 EXTRACT BY LONG DIGESTION, 
D. $8.—JL 400 
Emulſion, camphorated, 566 — - WITH RECTIFIED si- 
Emu Ho communis, 5 6 5 RITS, 394 
Emulſio oleoſa, ä 567 — WITH SPIRIT AND WA- 
— oleoſa fimplex, A 397 
- oleoſa volatilis, 567 —— WITH WATERS, 390 
—  purgans, 566 » general rules for making 
 EmvyLS10Ns, 565 them. 390 
Endivia, 142 Extrattum catharticum, 399 
Enema de amylo, 579 Eye ointment, 593 
— anody num, 579 Extractum Martis. See VIX Un 
anticolicum, 550 FERRI, | 
— aſtringens, 580 
— commune, 580 F. 
domeſticum, 580 
— emolliens, 5850 Fat, 102 
foetidum, 5%0- Fæculæ, whe? /o called, 57, 281 
- opiatum, 579 Fenicul. ſem. ag. 374, 370 
purgane, 580 D. 3 ij.— 3 iv. 
—— terebinthinatum, 580 Fæniculi ſem. oleum eſſentiale, 361 
Eu Keneris, 467 Feniculus dulcis, 146 
Enula campana, * D. 3i.—z i. 
D. 3j.— 3j. Fęnugreek, 5147 


Fænum Græcum, n 


* 
- _ 
:, 
C * 
© 
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1 N D E X. 


Fetid glyſter, 2 580 Flax, COMMON, : 4 Po 044 176 | 
——- julepy 27 $73 = purging, _— . 
Featherfew, wild, 179 Flea wort, | | 21-4 
Febrifuge decoction, 297 Fleſh glue. See SarcocoLLA. | 
Febrifuge powder of cxaanius. Flores Benzoes, 452 
See ReGuLUs Ax TIM. Mubici- _ D. gr. à.—9 i. 
NALIS. | Flores Benzoin, *.* = 
Febrifuge wine, 313 Flores martiales, 1 
Fennel, common, . 146 Flores zinci, 475 
Fennel flower, 188' Flower or meal, 256 
Fennel ſeeds, eſſential oil of, 361 Flowers of Benzoine, 452 
Fennel ſeed water, 374, 376 Flowers in chemical operations, 
Fern, common male, 145 how diſtinguiſhed from ſubli- 
Ferri ammoniacalis tinctura, 324 mates, 55 
D. 9i.—3 j. Flower de luce water, 152 
Ferri muriati tinctura, 324 Fluids, different weights, Table of, 
D. gtt. x.—3 ſs. BE 40 
*Ferri ſquamæ purificatz, 465 Fluids, ſolubility of, Table of, 42 
D. gr. vi.— 3 1s. Fluxes, what, 6 
Ferri tinctura, 324 — reducing, 61 
Ferri vinum, 308 Flux, black, what, 61 
D. 3 i.— J 1s. FoMENTATIONsS. See DECOCTIONS. 
Ferrum, 144 Foſſile tar, oil of, 404 
D. gr. vi.—3 ſs. Fotus anodynus, 301 
Ferrum ammoniacale, 467 aromaticus. 301 
D. gr. ij.—gr. x. communis, — 300 
— tat, 467 - roborans, 30t 
*Ferrum tartariſatum, 467 Four carminative flowers, 266 
D. gr. ij.— gr. x. capillary herbs, 266 
Ferrum vitriolatum, 262, 468 cordial flowers, 24266 * 
D. gr. i.ä—gr. vi. greater cold ſeeds, 266 
Ferrum vitriolatum exſiccatum, greater hot ſeeds, 266 
SP 442 leſſer cold ſeeds, 266 | 
*Ferrum vitriolatum uſtum, 467 lefſer hot ſeeds, 266 | 
Ferula aſa fetida, 99 Fox-glove, 139 
Fetid pills, 538 Fragaria,  <wF MM 
Feverfew, 179 — veſca, 147 a N 
Ficus carica, | 121 Hangula. See SPINA CERVINA, 1 
Figwort, | 235 Frankincenſe, 254 i 
Figs, 1321 Fraxinella, 147 f ; 
Filings of iron prepared, 465 Fraxinus, 143 
Filipendula, 145 — — excelfior, 148 i 
— ſpinea, | 145 French lavender, 245 
Filix mas, | | 145 Fucus veſiculoſus,, 218 i 
D. 3 i.—Z (5 Fuga demonum.. See HyrERI UI. 
Fir tree, 76 Fuliginis, /þ:r:tus, ſal, oleum, 416 Þ 
Fiſh glue, : 163 Fuliginis tinctura, 332 
Five emollient roots, 265 Fuligo lignorum combuſtorum, 148 
Five opening roots, 265 Fumaria, 148 
Flake lead. See CERUSss ACE- officinalis, © 143" "i 
TATA, | | *Fumigation powder, 529 if 


Flammula Jovis, 246 Fumitory, -- 148 


EATEN 
. ** 


- 


G. 


| IN D E X. 
Furnaces, the different kinds, 32 


Fuſion, how performed, 
—— for what purpoſes uſed, 59 


59 


Galanga minor, 148 
Galangal, 148 
Galbani pilulæ comp. 538 

713 D. gſ{s.—73 ſs. 

* Galbani 3 1 323 
D. 31.—3 1). 
Galbanum, TY g 148 
13 D. X. — Ss 
Gallz, i n 149 
Bo D. gr. x.—3 1s. 

_ Gall, | 149 
Gamboge, | 149 
Gambogia, 149 

D. gr. ij.—gr. xii. 
SGambogia, pilulæ de, 539 

Garden mint, | 181 
Garlic, 82 
Garlic, oxymel of, 351 

Garlic, ſyrup of, 343 

_ _ Gargariſma aſtringens, 579 

— commune, No. 2, 579 

— emolliens, 579 

| — —— detergens, 579 

| GarnGaARISMs, 578 

Gei urbani radix, 121 
Geniſta, 150 

D. 3 1.—3 iis 

Genifta Canarienſis, 173 

*Geoffrza, 151 

* inermit, 151 

* Geoffrææ decoctum, 298 

Gentian, 150 

Gentian, compound infufion of, 

| 289 

Ss Gentian, compound tincture of, 317 

s Gentiana, I50 

| | D. Dfs—3z i. 

A lute, 150 

| zana purpurea, 137 

' Gentiana centaureum, I24 

' Gentianz extraftum, 391 

| D. Dis.—D ij. 


Gentianæ infuſum compoſitum, 


289 


Gentianz tinctura compoſita, 313 
D. 3 1.—3 11, 
Gentianæ vinum compoſitum 0 
x Gileadenſe — ; — 
Ginger, 265 
Singer, ſyrup of, 349 
* Ginger, tincture of, 332 
*Ginſeng, 151 
D. 9 i.—zi. 
Gladiolum luteum, 152 
Glaſs of antimony, 509 
Glecoma hederacea, 155 
Glycyrrhiza, 152 
D. 3ſs.— 3 i. 

— glabra, 152 
Glycyrrhize extractum, 391 
D. 3 i.—z ſs. 
Glycyrrhizæ trochiſci, 533 
Gnaphalium arenarium. See Strœ- 

CHAS, 
Gold, 102 
Gold, ſome obſervations upon, 462 
Goldilocks. See STECHas. 
Golden rod, 261 
Golden ſtœchas. See STECHAs. 
Gourd, 135 
Gout bitter powder, 529 
Gramen caninum, 153 
Granatum, | 153 
D. 2 ſs.—3 ſs. 
Granulation, what, 1 
*Gratiola, | 153 
| D. 9 ſfs.—3 ſs. 
— officinalis, | 153 
Green baſilicum ointment, $591 
Green tea, 253 
Green vitriol, 262 
Ground ivy, 155 
Ground pine, 126 
Guaiaci tinctura ammoniata, 322 
n 
Guaiacina tiuctura volatilis, 322 
Guaiacinum elixir, 332 
Guaiacinum vinum, 314 
— cum helleboro, 
314 
*Gualacinum volatile elixir, 322 
Guaiacum, 154 
D. 3 ſs.— 3 i. 
—— oficinalc, 154 
Guaiacum, ammoniated tincture 


ot, 322 


3 i + 


Buaiacum electary, 


*Hellebore white, decoction of, 299 


359 
Guaiacum, elixir of, 332 *Hellebort albi decotum, 299 
*Gualaci oleum, 403 ——— igri extractum, 391 
*Guaiacum, oil of, 403 D. gr. ij.—9 ſs. | 
Guaiaci reſi na, 396 — tinctura, 325 
Guaiacum, reſin of, 396 D. 3 j.—3 i. | 
Guaiacum wine, -- 314 Helleborus albus, 156 
* with hellebore, 314 D. gr. i.—gr. v. 
Guilandina moringa, 187 — - fetidns, 156 
Guinea pepper, 207 Am niger, 157 
Gum arabic, mucilage of, 302 D. gr. x.—9 i. | 
—— elemi, compound ointment Hemlock, 127 
of, 592 —— dropworty 191 
— hedera, 1565 ————; inſpiſſated juice of, 280 
—— plaſter, 585 — plaſter, with ammonia» 
Gummi rubrum aftringens, 167 cum, 584 
Gums, an electary for, 560 Hemp agrimony, 143 
Gum tragacanth, mucilage of, 302 ſeed, 3 
Henbane, common wild or black, 160 
Henbane, 0:1 of, 283 
H. Hepar antimonii, 502 
Hepatica nobilis, 158 
Hæmatites lapis, 155 Hepar ſulphuris, 460 
Hæmatoxyli decoctum, 297 Herba Britannica. See Hydrola- 
N extractum, 392, 398 pathum. | 
D. 9 {8.—3 ſs. Herba pedicularis, See STAPHIS 
Hematoxylon Campechianum, 174 agria. . 
Hairy wild poppy, 198 Herbe aux poux. See STAPHIS agria, 
Halicacabi, 82 | 245 
Hartſhorn, 133 Herb Bennet, 121 
Hartſhorn, the burning of, 274 Herb mercury, 181 
„ decoftion of, - 294 Hermodactylus, 158 
jelly, 302 Hernlaria, 158 
Hart's penny- royal, 213 — glabra, 158 
tongue, 175 Hiera picra, 528 
Hauſtus anody no- diureticus, 576 Hip tree, 137 
antiemeticus ſalinus, 574 Hips, conſerve of, 340 
— catharticus, No. 2. 575 Hippocaſtanum, 159 
— catharticus ſalinus, 575 Hippoſelinum, 159 
diaphoreticus, 575 — Theophraſti, 159 
— diureticus, No. 4. 576. Hordei decoctum, 295 
Heart's eaſe, 260 D. J iv.—1þ 1s. 
Hedera arborea, 155 decoctum compoſitum, 298 
helix, LES i). D. Jiv,—jþ 18. | 
' >——  terreſtris, 155 Hordeum, | | 159 
Hedge hyſſop, 153 — - diſtichum, 159 
— muſtard, 143 — Gallicum, 159 
Helleboraſter, 156 — — mundatum, 159 Þ 
D. 9 ſs.—3 i. —— == perlatum, 160. 
Hellebore black, electary of, 559 Hoffman's mineral anodyne liquor, 
Hellebore white, | 
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Mutton fuet, See Axungia, 103 


Hog's lard, ointment of, 594 
Hog's lard, preparation of, 272 
Hog lice, 183 
Hog's fennel, 205 
Honey, 179 
Honey, acetated, | 350 
Honeys, medicated, 350 
Hops, 177 
Horehound, <vhite, 178 
Horminum ſativum, 159 
Horſe cheſnut, 159 
Horſe radiſh, 21 5 
Horſe radiſh, compound {paN - Bil 

38 

H umulus lupinus, 177 
Hungary water, 382 
Hydragogue julep, 573 
Hydrargyri calx alba, 490 
*Hydrargyri muriati ſolutio, 486 
9 82 pilulæ, 539 
D. 9 ſs.—9 j. : 

* ſolutio ſimplex, 481 
* ſyrupus, 568 
Hydrargyrus cum ſulphure, 478 

D. 2 j-—3 i. 


* Hydrargyri tabula preparationum 
variarum ex auctore Schwediaur, 


a 8 493 
Hydrargyrus, 
ad D. 3 ſs.—3 iv. 8 
*— — acetatus, 477 
D. gr. 1.—gr. x. 
— calcinatus, 482 
D. gr. ſs.—gr. ij. 
wh cum creta, 477 
D. Dſs.—366. 
3 — muriatus, ö 483 
D. gr. +.—er. fs. 
— worte corroſi vus, 
D. gr. 4.—gr. fs. 483 
nin a muriatus mitis, 487, 
D. gr. i.—gr. xii. 488 
Hydrarꝑyri muriati mitis pilule, 
$40 
+ Hydrargyrus muriatus præcipi- 
tatus, 488 
IEP — nitratus ruber, 482 
a ee eee "+ 
* — præcipitatus cinere- 
us, 479 


r. 
Hog's . 053 


Hydrargyrus cum ſolphure, 478 


D. Di. — Zi. 
— - ſulphuratus niger, 
D. 9j.—3 . 478 
— c ſ ulphuratus obs, 
D. gr. x.—gſs. 479 
— vitriolatus, 491 
D. gr. ſs.—gr. iv. 
Hydrolapathum, 170 
lyoſcyamus luteus. See N ICOTIANA, 
*F— niger, 169 
— ſucc. ſpiſſat. 161 
* 0 Oz of, 283 
Hypericum, ; 169 
D. 3j.—3j. 
fer oratum, 160 
Hy pociſtis, 161 
Hyſſopi aqua, 374 376 
Hyſſopus, 161 
— offcinarum cœrulea, five 
* ſpicata, | 161 
Hyſteric bolus, 549 
„ Neo a.. 571 
J. 
Jack by the hedge, 82 
Jalapæ extractum, 398 
D. 9 ſs.— Di. 
Jalapæ reſina, 
Jalapii 8 
D. 3 i.—3 fs. | 
Jalapium, : 161 
gr. x.—3 fs, 
Jalappa, pilulæ de, 537 
* Jalappe pulvis compoſitus, 525 
| — pepper, 207 
water, $374, 377 
Japan earth, decoction of, 299 
Japonic decoction, 295 
Faponica tinctura, 324 
— terre decottum, 299 
aponicum infuſum, 289 
Japonicum decoctum, 295 
aſminum Arabicum, 150 
faknioum: ; 162 
officinale, 162 
Ichthyocolla, 163 
Iliac bolus, $49 


_ - oftruthiun, 
Incineration, what, 
Indian nard, 


* 


—_— 


$TRUA, - | 
——— IN WATER, 
Infuſum alcalinum, 
— amarum, - 

D. Fij.—Jiv. 
TInfuſum amarum ſimplex, 
—— amarum purgans, 
f———-amarum cum ſenna, 
—— antiſcorbuticum, 
- cephalicum, 
Infuſion of cinnamon, 
Infuſum diureticum, 
——- paralyticum, 
lafuſum ſennæ commune, 
Injectio balſamica, 
mercurialis, 
IxJECTIONS, 

Inula helenium, 
Ipecacuanha, 


D. gr. x.—3 ſs. 


— IN DIFFERENT M 


D. 9 ſs.—3 ls. 

tinctura, 
D. 33.— 3 1s. 

- vinum, 
D. 3 i.— J 1s, 

Iris florentina, ; ; 

D. BJj.—3J 

— paluſtris, 

— pſeudocorus, 

— tuberoſa, 

Iron, 

IRON, PREPARATIONS OF, 

*Iron ſcales purified, 

—— vitriol of, dried, 
Iſchiadic cataplaſm, 
Iſinglaſs, 

JI. nobilis, 

*Juglans, 

—- 7egia, ſee Mat, Med, 
Julapium ammoniacum, 
q antihyſtericum, 

—— —— diaphoreticum, 
—  dureticum, 


INDE X. 


163 


163 
— 88 


186 


Ixrustoxs IN BOILING WATER; 


289 
EN- 
265 
285 


292 


289 


289 
289 
289 
292 
292 
293 
293 
9 
290 
681 
581 
578 
142 


163 


*Ipecacuanhz pulvis compoſitus, 


524 


309 


9 
165 


152 
152 
158 
144 
464 
465 


Jalapium fœtidum, | $3 
——— hydragogum, 573 
— — liſten, _ 573 
Fulepum ò camphord, 66 
—— cardiacum, No. 2, 57t, 
3 3 
- carminativum, No. 3, 57 
JoLees, ' _- ©. "69 
Julepum hyſtericum, No. 2, $7r 
— e moſcho, $79 
- refrigerans, $7T 


- ſtomachicum, No. 2, 57£ 
Juniperi baccæ, 166 


D. 3 8.ä—3 Jo 


—— communis, 166 
—— baccarum rob, 394 
Juniper berries, 165 

- berries, rob off, 394 


=——- berry, eſſential oil of, 3 59s 
30r 


uni peri comp. ag. 387 
_ compound ſpirit of, 387 
Juniper! ol. ef + 36r 
D. gtt. 1j Att. X. 
uniperi ſps. comp. 8 
Jun'p "D. ated ſs. "I 
Juniperus Lycia, 192 
| abina, 22 3 
Ivy, 155 
Ke 
Kali acetatum, 446 
D. DJ.—=3 }. . 
impurums 128 
muriatum. See AMMONI&A 
AQUA, | 
Kali nitratum, 188 
* Kali præparatum, 407 
D. gr. x.—3 ſs. * 
— prepared water of, 408 
— præparati aqua, 408 
D. 3 fs.—3 js. 408 
à puro calx, 410 


a uri aqua, 
4 D, gtt. Xx.—gtt. xl. | 
F—o—— purum, 
— ſulphuratum, 
— tartariſatum, 


D. 3 i. 


Kali vitriolatum. See AMMonLE 
AQUA. _ 
vitriolatum, 


442 
D. 3 ij. 31 i. | 
| Kempferia rotunda, 264 
*Kino, D. gr. *ũ1võ 3 {s, 167 
Kino tinctura, | 324 
Kermes, 166 
confection of, 349 
mineralis, 508 
Kermeſinu ſyrupus, 346 
L. 
Lac, 168 
Lac, gum reſins 169 
ſtick. 
— ſeed. See LACCA, 
—— ſhell. 
Lac Sulphuris, 460 
Lacca, 169 
Laccæ tinctura, 324 
Lactis ſaccharum, 452 
Lactuca viroſa, | 170 
— ſuccus ſpiſſat. 
D. gr. 1.—gr.1v: 
Ladanum, 169 
D. gr. x.—3 ſs. . 
N compound plaſter, 588 
Ladies' ſmoc k, 119 
Lady's mantle, | 81 
Lakeweed, 199 
LAM BATIVESõ, 563 
Lamium album, 170 
Lapathum, | 170 
Lapis ealcarens purus recens uſtus, 11 E 
— medicamentoſus, 516 
*Lateritium oleum, — 
Laudanum liquidum, 327 
— —s;ð᷑Qdũ• dee Ori V1- 
NUM 
Lavender, 171 
—ð&ðr.2ͥ compound ſpirit of, 382 
— „Cotton, 7 
—— eſſential oil of, 3 59, 362 
— ſpirits of, 382 
Lavendula, 171 
. D. BL—31s, 
— ſpica, 171 
8 Hechat, 245 


IN D. E KX. 


Lavendulæ flor. ol. eſſentiale, 364 
D. gtt. 1.—gr. v. 


— ſpiritus, : g 
D. 3i.—Jſs. 1 
—— ſpiritus comp. 392 
F, D. 3ſs.—Zij. 
Laurus, 171 
D. Zſs — 
nobilis, 171 
caſſia, 123 
Faber * 
a/Jaft as, 232 
re See aus- ä 
Laxative whey, 303 
Lichen caninus, 172 
Ccinereus terreſtris, 172 
* Iſlandicus, 17 
Lignorum decoctum, * 
D. 7 iv.—Ibſs. 
— eſſentia, 337 


= eſſentia concentrata, 337 


Lilium album, 174 
candidum, 174 
Lignum aloes, 89 
Rhodium, 173 
tinctile Campechenſe, 174 
D. 3i.ä—31I. 
Liguſticum leviſticum, 172 
Lilium convallium, 174 
Lily of valley, 174 
Lime tree, 254 
6 water, 288 
* „liniment of, 599 
*Limonis corticis aqua, 374 


cort. oleum ent 
D. gtt. 1i.—gr. iv. 362 
ſucci ſyrupus, 346 

D. 3L.—3y. 
Limonum ſuccus, et cortex, 175 
Linctus acidulus, 504 
LIN crus', or Lokocks, 563 
—.— ſolutivus, 564 
Linden tree, 254 
Lingua cervina, 175 
Lini infuſum, 292 
Linimentum album, 597 
— ammoniæ, | 597 
— ammoniæ fortius, 597 
T — aquz calcis, 599 
| anodynum, 599 
——— hzmorrhoidale, $599 


TN D EX. 


balſamicum, 


ILinimentum camphore compoſi- Lohoch commune, 663 
tum, "0 de lino, 563 
2 — oleoſum compoſitum, de manna, 563 
| 600 ſaponaceum, 563 
— opiatum, 422 de ſpermate ceti, 563 
— ſaponaceum, 422 Lonocas, or LIN crus', 563 
t———— ſimplex, 598 Lopeziana, 176 
— tutiæ, 596 Lotio ſaponacea, 422 
a volatile, 423, 597 Lor ioxs, 578 
LiNIMENTS, 590 Lovage, 172 
Linſeed, 175 Louſe-wort, See STAPHIS AGR1A. 
Linſeed, infuſion of, 292 Lozences, or Txochss, 832 
—— —— lohoch, 563 Lujula, 176 
Linum catharticum, 175 | D. 3i.— ij. | 
ſativum, 175 Lujulæ fol, conſerva, 339, 340 
| uſitatiſſimum, 175 D. Zij.— Zi. 
Liquidambra flyraciflua, 247 Lunar pills, 464 
Liquor anodynus minerals Hoff- Lupini albi ſem, 177 
manni, 15 432 Lupulus, 177 
Liquorice, 152 Lutes, 36 
*———- with opium, troches of, Lycoperdon, 177 
$34 —.—-—-?ĩ74 boviſla, 177 
Litharge. See PLUMBUM, 
- plaſter, 584 
- compound plaſter, 58 8 M. 
8 
- plaſter with quickſilver, Mace, eſſential oil of, 362 
| 587 Macis, D. gr. x.—Ji, 177 
- plaſter with reſin, 585 oleum eſſentiale, 362 
- vinegar of, 306 Madder, 221 
*Lithragyri acetata aqua, 472 Maetzius's aſtringent ſpecific, 516 
* nn acetate agua compoſita, Magiſtery of biſmuth, 815 
| 472 Magneſia alba, 440, 445 
Liverwort, /- coloured ground, 172 D. 3ſs.— 32. 
eatable, | 173 — - vitriolata, 225 
—— cuugo-leaved, 173 D. 32.—31. 
—— 7oble, 1 - uſta, 446 
Lixiva acetata, 446 D. 3i.—31. | 
*—— purificata, 411 —— - trochiſci, $33 
—— e tartaro, 407 Maidenhair, Engli/h, 256 
— tartariſata, 449 — — true, 79 
—- vitriolata, 442 Majorana, 177 
— uitriolata ſulphurea, 443 D. Di.—31. | 
Lixivium ſapenarium, 409 Mala, | _ 78 
Lobelia, 176 Malacca bean, go 
Lobelia ſyplilitica, 176 Male ſpeedwell, 258 
1 174 Malicorium. See GRANATUM, 
decoction of, 297 Mallow, i 177 
extracts, 392, 398 Malva, D. 3ſ8.— Zi. 177 
Lohoch ex amylo, 563 — ſybveftris, 177 
564 Malva yerbenaca, 81 


88 3 


IN D I X. 


Manna, | 178 
D. 3ſs.—Fz. | 

Manna flake | See Max- 
——————factitious. NA, 

ex fraxino orno. 198 

h— lohoch, 503 


— Auris. See OLIBANUM. 


5 


Maranta galanga, 148 
Marigold, garden, 114 
Marjoram, eſſential oil of, 362 
— — ſweet, : I77 
— — wild, 196 
Marjoranæ oleum eſſentiale, 362 
Marſh-mallow, 86 
Marſh-mallows, decoction of, 295 
. ſyrup of, 343 
Marſh trefoil, 256 
Marrubium, 178 
D. Zi.—31. 
— album vulgare, 178 
Mars ſaccharatus, 466 
— ſolubilis. See FER RUM 
— tartariſatus. AMMONIACALE, 
— ſulphuratus, 466 
Martial æthiops, 466 
Martis limatura, 465 
lixivium, 468 
1 ſfiritu ſalis tiuctura, 324 
Marum Syriacum, 178 
D. Oſs.— 3s. 
Maſter-wort, 163 
Maſtich tree, 172 
Maſtiche, 179 
D. Zſs.—3ſs. 
MarERIA MEDICA, 63 
- the arrangement of, 64 
* - by CuLLEn, 64 
Matricariæ fol. 179 
— — partlienii, 179 
May lily, c 174 
Meadow ſaffron, 130 
— —, oxymel of, 351 
* — „vinegar of, 304 
Meaſures, 39 
Mechoacanna, 179 
Meconio è ſyrupus, 346 


MEDICINAL COMPOSITIONS, 521 
Medicinal crocus of antimony, 501 
| — regulus of antimony, 505 
516 


n _ 


— 


— ANCE, the pro- 


perties and relations of, 3 


iſuſum, 


Mel, | ' 
D. 3i.—Ji. '9 
os! wee 350 
| D. 31.—3ij. 
— LEgyptiacum, 352 
— roſaceum, 351 
D 31.—32. 
Nelampodii tiuciura, 325 
Melanoſmegma, 230 
Melaſſes. See SAccnAaRum. 
Meliſſa, D. gſs.-92, 18% 
— officinalis, L80 
aqua, 374, 370 
aq, comp. 381 
Melilotus, 189 
Mellis deſpumatio, 273 
MELLIITA, 350 


118 


Melge veſicatorius, 
181 


Melonis ſemen, 


Melons, 181 
Menſtruum, what, 42 
Mentha cervina, 213 

piperitis, 181 


D. ſs.— ij. 
— — erita, 
8 = ol. eſſentiale, 
D. gtt. i—gtt. ij. 
— pulegium, 
—_— atv, 
D. Iſs.— Diij. 


vtridis, 


181 
363 


212 
1 


181 
286 


- 


pip. aq 374» 377 
5 j.—Ziv. 
—— pip. p. 387 
9. 31.— 3). 
— ſativæ 3774, 378 
D. 3ij.—Jiv. 
abi — — con ſer va, 339 
* —— ol. eſſentiale, 363 


— P · 
D. 31.—Zls. 
—— vulgaris conſerva, 339, 349 


D. gtt. i.—gtt. iv. 
— 1 


We 


Menyanthes trifoliata, 256 
Mercurialis herba, 181 
— qu, 181 
Mercurial injection, 581 
Mercurii corroſiui ſublimati os 
4 

- panacea, . 489 

— | 1 94 


I. NP 


Mercurius alcaliſatus, 477 
— calcinatus, 482 
ale corallinus, 483 


— corroſrous præcipitatus, 482 


— — x aber, 482 

— — ſublimatus vel 

allus, 483 

— dulcis fublimatus, 487 

—_——— ects fas, 491 1 

precipitatus albus, 490 

* ſaccharatus, 478 

vitæ, 511 

Mercury, Engliſh herb, 111 

— of life, 511 
MercCURY, PREPARATIONS OF, 

p 476 

METALLIC PREPARATIONS, 462 


COMPOUND PREPARA- 


— 


TIONS, 516 
MzeTtaALs, 24 
Meum athamanticum, 182 
Mezerei decoctum, 298 

- radicis cortex, 182 
D. gr. 1.—Hls. 
Mezereon, 182 


Mica thuris, See 0 


Mild antimonial emetic, 503 
Milder common cauſtic, 410 
ck Crocus of antimony, o 
* muriated quickſilver, 488 
Millefolii fol. 183 
Milfoil, 183 
Milli ſem, 183 
Milk, 168 
— of almonds, 565 
——- of ammoniacum, 566 
— conſerva, 339 
— —— pPræparatio, 275 
— — vinum, 310 
Millipede, 183 
D. Zi — 33. 1 
Millepedes, wine of, 310 
Millet, 183 
Mill, mountain flax, 175 
Mimoſa catechu, T2 102 
— - N:lotica, 78—154 
Mix ERAL SUBSTANCES, 21 
Minio, trochiſci de, 533 
Minium, 471 
Minium, See PLUMBUM. 
Mint, infuſion of, 286 


E X. 


Mithr idatium, 902 4 


Mithridate muſtard, 1 <7 
Mixtura antidiſenterica, $73 
cardiaca, 574 
diaphoretica, 573 
—— ad phthiſin, 574 
camphorated, 66 


* camphorated, with myrrh, 


— — camphorated, with vinegar, 


670 
with chalk, 670 
with muſk, 570 
Mixrunks, 569 
Mori ſyrupus, 346 
D. Zi. Zij. 
Morus, 183 
nigra, 183 
Moſchata mixtura, 870 
D. 318.—3j. 

Moſchus, 184 
D. gr. ij.ä— 91. 

Mofehus moſchiferus, 184 

MuciLaGks., See DECOCTIONS, 

Mugwort, 98 

Mulberry, 183 

Mulberries, ſyrup of, 346 

Mullein, 250 

Muriated antimony, 510 

or corroſive quickſilver, 

483 

Muriatic acid, 428 

Muſhroom, dufty, 177 

Muſk, 184 

Muſtard, 239 

Mutton ſuet, preparation of, 272 

Muſtard whey, 303 

Myrigica officinalis, 199 

D. gr. v.— Di. 

Myriſticæ = 30 387, 388 

Zi. — 8. 

3 185 

Myroxylon Peruiferum, 104 

Myrrha, D. gr. x.— Ji. 185 

Myrrha pulvis compoſitus e, 525 

D. Zi.— zi. 

Myrrhæ et aloes tinct. 326 
elixir compoſetum, - 335 
extrattum gumme ſuns, 394 

— tinctura, 326 | 

D. Zi —3 1. 


v — — ˖ 4 —— Jon 


PER JAMAICENSE. 
| Myrtus pimenta, 


| N. 
Nap 10 aqua, 
Nafdus Indica, 


Naſturtium aquaticum, 
D. 32.—36. 


1 TN D E X. 


Myrtus arborea aromatica, See PI- Nucis moſchatæ oleum eſſent 


207 


101 


186 


186 


Nefurtium hortenſe. See NASTURT, 


AQUATIC, 


Natron boracicatum, 111 
*. Natron impurum, 106 
Natron — 412 
gr. x — ſs, 
Natron tartariſatum, 450 
D. 3ſs.—Ji. 
Natron vitriolatum, - 444 
D. Iſs.— Ji. | 
* Natrum antiquorum, 106 
Negro oil buſh, 219 
Nepetæ folia, 187 
catariæ, 187 
Nephritic electary, 560 
N ephriticum lignum, 187 
Nerium antidyſentericum, 132 
Neroli eſſentia, ſeu oleum, 101 
Nep-mint, 4 187 
NEUTRAL SALTS, 434 
Nicotianæ folia, 187 
D. gr. ſs.—gr. v | 
——— tabact, 187 
—— minor, } See N1coT1- 
— —— Tuſtica, ANA. 
Nicotianæ vinum, 311 
Nigell ſemen, 188 
| ſativa, 188 
Nightſliade, woody, 140 
Nitrated quickſfilver, ointment of, 
91 
— ſilver, * 
Nitrum fixum, 410 
Nitri trochiſci, 534 
Nitrous acid, 427 
electary, 560 
#—— powder, 440, $30 
Nitrum, 71 "EGS 
Njtrum purificatum, 440 
D. gr. x.— 38. | 
— ſtibiatym, $94 


D. gtt. ij.—v. 
Nucleus amyg dal. commun. 
Nutmeg, 
eſſential oil of, 
Nux moſchata, 

D. gr. v.— gi. 
— piſtachia, 
Nymphæa alba, 


O. 


Oak, ſeruſalem, 
tree bark, 


Oats, 

Odoriferous balſam, 
———— ſpirit, 

CEnanthe crocata, 

46 EMPYREUMATIC, 


to obtain them, 


—. ESSENTIAL. A table of 


4 363 

88 
100 
363 
190 


191 


«gr: 


111 


214 
101 
584 
383 
191 
403 


„ESSENTIAL. Directions how 


353 
the 


quantity obtained from dif- 


ferent vegetables, 
— and bitumens, 
Oily emulſion, 
— {imple emulfion, 
OINTMENTS, 
*Oleum ammoniatum, - 
amygdalæ, 

D. Iſs.— Ji. 

oleum animale, 
D. gtt. x.—gtt. xl. 
Olea Europæa, 


— lin, 
D. Jſs.—Ji. 


Oleum ovi, 


OLI VX. 
ſulphuratum, 

D. gtt. x.—gtt. xx. 
Olibanum, 
D. gr. x.— 3ſs. 
Olive, earumque oleum, 
D. Iſs.—Ji. 


Olive tree, 
Omphacinum; 
Onion, 
Oniſcus aſellus, 


See OLIive. 


OPERATIONS, PHARMACEUTICAL, 


Opiated confection, 


olivarum immaturum. 


367 


195 


124 
183 


42 
531 


IN D E X. 


Opiated electary , $57 
— glyſter, 579 
—— lniment, 422 
* Opiatus pulvis, 525 
D. gr. V —8i. 
pi pilulæ, 543 
D. gr. ijſs.—-gr. x. 
——- tinctura, 326, 327 
D. Zſs.— 92. 
3 tinctura ammoniata, 328 
——- tinctura camphorata, 328 
D. 3i.—z is. 
—— : vinum, 311 
Opium, | 193 
D. gr. ſs.—gr. ij. 
—— opu extractum, 400 
purificatum, 275 
wine of, 311 
Opobalſamum, 104 
Opodeldock, 422 
Opopanax, 195 
_ D. gr. x.—3 s. | 
Orange peel, ſpirituous water — 
3 
ſyrup of, 344 
F water, 374 
Oranges, Seville, 101 
Orchis, 233 
Orchis maſcula, 233 
Origani ol. eſſentiale, 359, 363 
D. gtt. 1.—gr. 2. 
Origanum, 196 
vulgare, 196 
D. gr. v.— gi. 


didtamnus, 
majarana, 
Orpiment, 

Orris, Florentine, 
Oryſæ, ſemen, 
ſativg, 
Oxalis acetoſella, 
Oxylapathum, 
Oxymel pectorale, 
Oxymel ſcilliticum, 
D. 306.—3i. 
Oxymel ſimplex, 


P. 


Pæoniæ rad. 
Fæonia officinalis, 


Origanum Creticum. See ORIGANUM. 


139 
177 
27 
1 
100 
196 
176 
170 


351 


352 
350 


* Pale roſes, ſyrup of, 
—— role water, 
Palma CAri 1. 


Palm oil, 
Palmæ oleum, 


See Rieixus. 


mA 


Palmam referens arbor farinifers.. 


See SAGO. 
Panacea lapſorum, 
Panax quinguefolium, 


Pan de ſangue. See Kino, 


Panſies, 

*Papaver album, 
am /omniferum, 
—crratium, 
Papaver rhe&as, 


*Papaveris albi extractum, 


D. gr. 1.—gr. v. 
— albi ſyrupus, 
| D. gi.— ij. 
— erratici ſyrupus, 
| D. 3j.—3y. 
Paralyſis, ; 


Paralytic electary, 
infuſion, 
ointment, 
Parſley, common, 
Pareira brava, 


D. 3ſs.—zi. 


Parietaria, 
— — * 
D. Zſs.— —31. 
Parſneps, 
Paſque flower, 213 
Paſtinaca opopanaæ, 195 
Paſtinaca ſativa, 199 
— ylveſris, I9 
Pearl aſh, I2 
Peach tree, 199 
Pectoral bolus, 549 
electary, 553 
oxymel, 351 
pills, 542 
ſyrup, 347 
Peg- root. See HELLEBORUS NIGER, 
Pellitory, 4@ftard, 212 
Spain, 213 
— - of the wall, 
Penny-royal, 212 
— eſſential oil of, 3 59, 363 
water, 3745 377 


Penta llum, 
* Phy D. Dls,-3r, 


” * 
4 


140 
151 
260 


197 


192 
198 
198 


39² 


346 


199 


"LN DEX. 


Pepper, Jamaica, eſſential oil of, 


363 
lung. 206 
6 D. gr. v.— gi. , 
black, 206 
mint, 181 


mint, eſſential oil of, 3 59, 


mint, fpirit of, 
mint w ater, 374, 377 
| ſtone crop, _ 
Periclymenum, . rectum foliis laurinis, 
CTortice acri aromatico. See Wix- 
TERANI CORTEX, 


Perſicaria urens, 199 
Perſicæ mali flores, 199 
Peruvian bark, 200 
— — red, 203 
— yellow, 203 
EY ——— decottions of, 298 
— — electary, 861 
— — extract of, 393, 398 
— reſin of, 396 
— infuſi on of, 287 
Peruviaui corticis tinctura volatilis, 
D. 3ſs.—3ij. 320 
*Peruvianum balſamum, 104 
/ D. Ji.—3i. 
Peruvianus cortex, 200 
Di — ij. 
*Peruvianus cortex, 203 
——＋Æ◻UF 2 cnn — aus, 203 
— — ruber, 203 


8 roſarum pallidarum, 374 


Petrolei oleum, 404 
D. gtt. v.—gtt. xv. 
Barbadenſe, 404 
Petroleum, 204 
D. gtt. x.—gtt. xxx. 
Barbadenſe, 205 
— ſulphuratum, 458 
D. gr. x.— gr. xx. 
Petroſelinum vulgare, 205 
D. 3i.—92. 
Pucedanum, 205 
Ui final, 205 
Plænicis daflylifere, 138 
Phagedznic water, 579 
I PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATI- 
| ONS, 271 


Prarmacy, definition and divi- 
fion of, 1 


Philonium Londinenſe, 557 
*Phoſphorated ſoda, or mineral 
fixed alkali, | 444 
Phthiſis, bolus againſt, $74 
-, mixture againſt, 574 
Piceæ pilulæ, 544 
Pile liniment, 599 
*— ointment, 591 
Pilulæ aloeticæ, 536 
Pilulæ aromaticæ, 528 
—— EÆthiopicæ, $40 
m——— ecphrafiice, 528 
— — cocciæ, 5337 


ecpbracticæ purgantes, 538 


fœtidæ, 538 
gummoſæ, 538 
lunares, 464 

* mercuriales, 539 
| - pacificz Starkey. See Pil u- 

LA OPIL, 

pectorales, 542 
Plummeri, $40 
robotantes, 544 

Rufs, $42 

PiLLs, 536 


of aloes with colocynth, 937 
aloetic with myrrh, 
of Bacher, 

compound of aſafetida, 538 


compound of calomel, 540 
* compound of rhubarb, 542 
n of copper, 537 
* — of elaterium, * 


compound of galbanum, 538 


— of gamboge, 539 
— of jalap, : 637 
of mild muriated quĩckſilver, 

$40 

— — of opium, 543 
— — of quickſilver, 539 


of ſcammony with aloes, 537 


— of ſquills, 542, 543 
—— of ſtorax, 541 
*Pimentz aqua, 374, 377 
** 
Pimento, 207 
| D. gr. v.—It. 
vel pimentæ ſps. 387, 388 
| D. 31.—3 fs. 
Pimpernel, 90 
Pimpinella ani ſum, 92 
Pimpinellæ eg varia, 203 


542 


Pinæa ſarcocolla, 231 
Pinus abies, 76 
— Picea, 76 
— ſylveſtris, | 208 
Piony, male and female, 196 
Piper caudatum, 135 
——— cubeba, 134 
—  [argaicenſe, 207 
—— Jamaicenſis ol. eſſen, 363 
—— Indicum, 207 
D. gr. v.—Zſs. 
— longum, 206 
: D. gr. v.— Zi. > 
— nigrum, 206 
D. gr. v.— di. 
Piftachia lentiſcus, 172, 179 
terebinthus, 251 
vera, 191 
Piſtachio, 191 
Pitch ointment, 594 
Pix Burgundica, 208 
— liquida, 208 


D. gi.—zZi. 
Plantago caulifera. See PSYLLIUM, 
—— -latitolia, 209 
—— Major, 209 
———= p/yllium. See PSYLLIUM. 
Plantane, common 
broad-leaved, | See PLAN- 
— ſeptinervia, > TAGO LATI- 
— quinguiner- | FOLIA. 


1 


via. J 
Pi.asTERS, 582 
Plumbum, 209 


Plumbum uſtum, See PLUMBUM, 


Plumbum uſtum, 471 
Poiſon tree, 255 
- wood, 255 
Polvere albo Romano, 440 
Polygala Senega, 237 
Polygonum hydropiper, 199 
Polygonum biftorta, 110 
Poly podium filix mas, 145 
— vulgare, 210 
Pomatum, 594 
Pomegranate, I53 
Pompholyx. See Z1NCUM. 
* Ponderous earth, 106 
Poplar, Slack, 211 
Poppies, white, ſyrup of, 346 
—— uilad, ſyrup ot, 347 
Poppy, the large garden, 


197 


white, 197 

Populus balſamifera, 249 
nigra, 211 
Porrum, 211 
Portulaca, | 211 
—— oleracea, 211 
Pot-aſh, 128 
Potentilla reptans, 199 
Poterius's antihectic, 516 
Poudre des Chartreux, 508 
de Sentinelli, 440 
Powder of aloes with canella, 528 
of aloes with iron, 528 


of aloes with guatacum, 528 


aromatic, 528 
againſt the bite of a mad 

dog, 522 
cephalic, © < 527 
of chalk, 522 
co nd of alum, 527 


compound of arum, 522 
compound of aſarabacca, 


2 
compound of chalk with- 
out opium, 523 
with opium, 523 
compound of ceruſs, 523 
compound of contrayerva, 
$24 

compound of crabs? claws, 


compound of jalap, 525 
compound of ipecacuanha, 

524 
compound of myrrh, 525 
compound of ſcammony, 


525 


with aloes, 


compound of ſena, 526 
compound teſtaceous, 523 


compound of gum traga- 


aneh 


"> 


compound of amber, 527 


compound of ſcammony, | 


* 


25 Þ 
with calomel, 5 


527 8 ö 


i 


F 
* 
We. | 
- 
dy 


460 i 


ur of antimony, oy 


canth, 
againſt the king's evil, 530 
opiated, 52g 
of tin, 474 
Powpxxs, Ty 521 
Precipitated 1 . 
p 


Precipitation, how performed, 51 
PREPARATIONS, the more ſimple, 
TEINS REA 271 
— — or ME DIE 
that will not diſſolve in water, 

| 275 
— of verdegris, 271 


—— of antimony, 27! 


_— ———— Of coral, 271 
— —— of chalk, 271 
— . df crabsclaws, 271 
* of calamine ſtone, 
| | 271 
wmn—_— of oye ſhells, 
ba 277 
— of amber, 271 
—— — of tutty, 271 
Primula weris, 198 
Proof ſpirit, 243 
Prophylactic vinegar, 305 
Pruna Gallica, 211 
— f{y]veſtris, 211 
— Hinaſa, 21 1 
Prunella, 211 
— vulgaris, 211 
Prunes, common, or French, 211 
Prutii ſylveſtris conſerwa, 341 
D. 3ij.—Ji. 
Prunus ceraſus, | 124 
| domeſtica, 2I1 
Pſyllium, 212 
Ptarmica, 212 
Pterocarpus Santolinus, 229 
Puff ball, 177 
Pulegn aqua, 374, 377 
D. 32.—34. 
ol. eff, 363 
D. ott. 1.—gtt. v. 
r : 387, 388 
D. 31.—31jj. 
Pulegium, 212 
D. gr. x.— Da. 
— cervinum, 213 
Pulparum extract io, 274 
Pulſatilla nigricans, 213 


F— nigricantis extractum, 391 


| Pulvis Algerothi, 911 
2 aantilyſſus. See LIcRHEN ci- 
NEREUS TERRESTRIS. 


arthriticus amarus, $29 
= canthufianus, See KERMES 


IN D E X. 


Pulvis carminativus, 


— Cephalicus, 


* digeſtivus, 

| diureticus, 

*. dyſentericus, 
*—— fumalis, 
— MCrCcuri cinereus, 
* nitroſus, 
— xroborans, 

— —⅛ /e uutatorius, 

ad ſtrumas, 


Quinces, ſyrup af, 


530 


5327 


529 
530 
529 
529 
479 
$30 
530 
527 
530 


fiypticus Helvetii. See Alu- 
MINIS PULVIS COMPOSITUS, 


—— vermitugus, $31 
Punica granatum, 153 
Purging acid electary, 561 

bitter infuſion, 289 
deobſtruent pills, 538 
— — emulſion, 566 
glyſter, 580 

Purification of zinc, 475 

Purified nitre, 440 
quickſilver, 477 

Purſlane, 211 

Pyrethrum, | 213 

D. gr. 3.—gr. x. 
Pyrus cydonia, 137 
Q. 

Quaſſia, D. gr, v.-3(s. 214 
amara, : 214 
frmarouba, 238 

Quercus cortex, 214 

D. gr. x.— s. 
= robur, | 214 
marina, 215 
Quick graſs, 153 
——- lime, 115 
ſilver, 94 

—  —— with chalk, 477 

* ointment, 591 

— — milder ointment of, 
592 

— plaſter, 587 

— — paurified, 477 

—— with ſulphur, 478 
Quince, | 137 
*——— ſeed, mucilage of, 302 

| 345 


IN D E X. 


R. 5 ah 
Raphani aq. comp. 


if 8. comp. 
5. 3i.—Iſs. 
Raphanus ruſticanus, 
D. Zi.—31. | 
Rhapontic, 218 
Raiſins. See VI IS VINIFERA. 
of the ſun, 263 
Raſpberry buſh, _ 222 
Raſpberries, ſyrup of, 346 
Rattle-ſnake root, 237 
Realgar and rijigal of the Arabi- 
ans, 97 
Rectified ſpirit of wine, 242 
Red aſtringent gum, 167 
— - Currant buſh, 218 
—— lead, 471 
— lead troches, $33 
— port, 259 
— nitrated quickſilver, 482 
—— roſe, .220 
——— roſe, conſerve of, 339, 340 
— ſulphurated quickſilver, 480 
Regia tinctura ſeu eſſentia, 336 
Regulus of antimony, 506 
Reſin, yellow ointment of, 591 
Rhabarbarum, 216 
D. gr. x.— 92. 
Rhabarbari tinct. | 
D. Zſs.—Jy. 
— tinct. compoſita, 
D. 3ſs.— 3j. 
— vinum, 58 JIG 
D. 3ſs.—32. 
Rhꝛei tinct. amara, 
Rlamno e cathartico ſyrupus, 
Rhamnus catharticus, 
Rhaponticum, 
*Rhzi cum aloe tinctura, 
—— infuſum, 
*-—— Ppilulz comp. 
* — — tinctura dulcis, 
— — vinum, 
Rheniſh, - 
Rheum palmatum, 
— rhaponticum, 
Rheumatic bolus, _ 
Rhodii ligni ol. eſſentiale, 363 
Rhodium, eſſential oil of, 363 
Rhododendron chryſanthemum, 218 


388 
388 


215 


328 


328 


328 
348 
241 
218 
335 
291 
$42 
329 
310 


216 


218 


550 


259 


Rhubarb, ', -216 
— unc. of, 328 
with aloes, tinct. of, 338 
bitter tincture of, 328 
compound tincture * 
2 1 

- infuſion of, ( =: 
* ſweet tincture of, 329 
wine of, 310 
Rhus toxicodendrong 255. 
Ribes nigrum, 219 
Ribes rubrum, 218 
Ribeſia, 218 
*Ribis nigri ſyr. 346 


D. 3J—32. | 
196 


P ——ů—ů— 
— 


* 


/ CS 


Rice, 
Ricini oleum, ſee Mar. Mp. 


D. 3ij.— Ji. 
Ricinus, | 31 


communis, 
Ripening cataplaſm, 
Rocket, 
Rock. oil, 
ſalt, | | 
Roman vitriol of the Italian and 
other foreign writers. See VI- 
TRIOLUM vIRIDE. 
Roman vitriol. See V1TRIOLUM 
CORULEUM and VIRIDE. 
wormwood, 
Roriſmarini ol. eſſentiale, 
D. gtt. 3.—gtt. v. 
— — ſpiritus, 
D. 3j.— zii. 
Roſa Damaſcena, 
D. Di. — 31. 
— centifolia, 
— rubra, 


"0 
D. Zi —3l. 
— Callica, 
ſylveſtris inodora, 
Roſaceum acetum, 4 
Roſarum pallidarum ſyrupus, 347 n 
D. 31.—32. | 
— — ſyrupus ſolutivus, 
tiuctura, 
Roſæ Damaſcenæ aqua, 
D. 32.—34. 
in fuſum, 
*- 7 bo. 
Roſæ mel, 


374377 


291 


Roſæ rubre cogſerva, 339, 349 
D. 3j.—3j. | 
— Hrupus, F | 347 
D. 33.—3 j. 
Roſemary, 220 
Roſemary, eſſential oil of, 359, 
1303 
— ſpirit of, 382 
Roſe ointment, 594 
— ſyrup, 347 
—— wood, 173 
Roſes, honey of, 351 
1 infuſion of, 291 
——, dried ſyrup of, 348 
Roſis de ſiccis ſyrupus, 348 
Roſes, vinegar of, 304 
Rosmarinum, 220 
— affcinale, 220 
1 D. gr. x.—9 ij. 
Royal tincture or eſſence, 336 
Rubi Idæi ſyrupus, _ 346 
D. 33.—3. j. 
Rubia, D. 3 fs.— 3j. 221 
Rubia tinctorum, 221 
Rubus Idæus, 222 
— yYulgaris, 222 
fruticoſus, 222 
| — broad - leaved, 222 
——, Conſerve of, 339, 340 
— eſſent. oil of, 364 
— water, | 374, 378 
| Rumex acutus, 170 
——aguaticus, 170 
Rupture wort, 158 
Ruſcus, 222 
aculeatus, 222 
Ruffian pot-aſh, 128 
\ Ruſt of ſteel prepared, 465 
Ruta, D. gr. xv.—9 jj. 222 
— graveolens, 222 
F Rutz aqua, 374, 378 
— conſerva, 339, 340 
— extractum, 391 
| D. gr. x.—9j. 
| Rutz ol. eſſent. 360 
| Sabina, | | 223 
| D. gr. x.—3 fs. | 
Sabinæ aqua, 


» extr 
D. gr. X PIG ls, 


* 4 * 
Wo A 


IND FE X. 


Sabine ol. eſſent. 364 
* - tinctura compoſita, 335 
D. 9fs.—3 j. 
Saccharum non purificatum, 223 
* purificatum, 223 
* - bis coctum, 223 
— — candum, | 223 
— Saturni, 472 
Sacchari ſyrupus, 342 
Sack, 259 
Sacred tindture, 307 
Saffron, I 34 

, extract of, 396 

, ſyrup of, 345 

, tincture of, 322 
Sagapenum, 224 
D. gr. x.—3 ſs. | 

Sage, 227 
of virtue, 227 
Sago, 224 
Saint John's wort, 160 


Sal alcalinus fixus wegetabilis purife- 
catus, 411 
Sal alcalinus foſſilis purificatus, 412 


Sal ammoniac, 226 
— 5 purified, 441 
Sal ammoniacus, 22 5 
P. 9 ſs.—3 j. 

purificatus, 441 


Sal antihyftericum, antihypockondria- 
cum, febrifugum, & c. See AMM0- 
NIE AQUA, 


Sal catharticus amarus, 225 
D. 31.—3)- oy 
— catharticus Glauber, 444 
D. 3ij.—3): 
- chalybis, 468 
— commune, 226 
— digeſtivum Sylvii. See Au uo- 
NIE AQUA, | 
— diureticus, 446 
— eſſentiale acetoſæ, 451 
—- gemmæ, 226 
— marinus, 227 
—- Martis, 468 
— muriaticus, 226 
— polychreſtus, 443 
— ſtanni, 474 
see STANNI ruf vis. 
Sal ſedativus, ) 454 
we volatilis ſalis ammon. 414 


- = _ = _ » 
* 
. * y * 


1 N DE X 


229. 233 Saſſafras root, eſſent. oil of, 3995 | 
4; 304 - 


Salep, 
Saline aromatic ſpirit, 


Salitron, See SODA nan. 
Salix, 227 
— fragilis, 227 
Salvia officinalis, 227 


D. gr. xv.—9 ij. 


— falvatris, 


——- nature conciliatrix. See 
SALVIA, 

- ſclarea, 159 
Sambuci cortex, 228 
D. gr. v.93. 
Sambucus, 228 
— nigra, 228 
— ebuli; 147 
Saltpetre, 188 
SaLTs, and SALINE PREPARATIONS, 

407 
„ fixed alkaline, 407 
SALTS, VOLATILE, ALKALINE, 412 
Sandaracha of the Greeks, 97 
Sanguis draconts, 229 
| D. gr. x —9 ii. | 
Santalum citrinum, - 229 
Santalum rubrum, 229 
D. 3 {$.—3 j. 
Santolina clamæcypariſſus, 76 
Santonicum, 230 
D. 3 fs.—3 . 
Sapa, why ſo called, 279 
Saponaceous lohoch. 563 
Sapo purificatus, 421 
Saponaceous lotion, 422 
plaſter, 588 
Saponaria, 231 
Sa ponaria officinalis, 231 
Sapones, . 230 
D. 3 fs.—3 (s. : 
Saponis linimentum compoſitum, 
422 
Sarcocolla, | 231 
D. gr. xv.—3 ſs. 
Sarſaparilla, 231 
b. 9—3 . 
*Sarſaparille decoctum, 299 
D. 3 iv.—tb fs. 
— compolitum, 299 
D. 3 iv.— ß is." 
Safſafras, 232 


D. 2 1.—3 i 


D. gtt. ij. x. 
Saturnine L 5 
Satureia, 

hortenſis, 

Satyrium mas, 

Sauce alone, * 652 
Savin, | 223 
Savin, compound tincture of, - 335 
-, eſſential oil of, 364 
water, 374, 378 
Saunders, yellow, .229 
red, a9 
Savoury, ſummer, 233 
*Saur kraut, 112 
*Scammonii cum aloe, pulv. com- 
— D. gr. x.— 9. 8 
— ol — 
D. gr. x.—D J. 
— — 553 
— reſina; 

Scammonio è pilulæ cum aloe, 
| 537 
— -L pulvis compolitut, 
D. gr. x,—-Y j, 526 

SCammonium, 


233 
D. gr. v.— 9j. : 
Scammony, reſin of, 

Scandicis cherefolit fol. 125 
*SCHWEDIAUR's table of various 


preparations of Fang 491 


94 


273 | 
352 Þ 


Scilla recens, 234 
D. gr. v.—gr. xv. | 
maritima, 234 
Scilla è trochiſci, 
Scillæ acetum, 304 
D. 3 fs.—3ſs. c 
* conſerva, A 339 
D. 93.—33. | 
exſiccatæ, 
D. gr. j.—gr. ij. 
* mel, 
D. 3J—3 J. | 
— oxynel, | 
D. 3 {8.—3 j. 2 
—= pilulæ, 542, $4 
: D. 2 ſs.—91. | e 4 
—— tinctura, 329 
D. 3 fs.— 3 ij. N 


— 3 vinum, ; 


317 
Scilliticus ſyrupus, 348 
Scorbutic ale, 315 
— — whey, 303 
— wine, 3 12 


8 


wine of Muntingius, 313 


dons] 159 
Scordium, 235 

. 213i. | 
Scoria, what, 59 
Scorification, what, 60 
Scorzonera, 235 
— == Hiſpanica, 235 
Scrophularia vulgaris, 235 


Bourvy | graſs, compound fuice 28 


278 
Scurvy graſs, garden, 130 
— „ſea, 130 
— » golden ſpirit of, 384 
— „ purging ſpirit of, 384 
— » ſpirit of, 383 
Sea holly, 143 
— oak, 215 
— onion, 234 
— ſalt, 227 
— ſide beech, 128 
— wormwood, 77 


— eos conſerve of, 339, 


340 
— wrack, 215 
Sebeſtena, 236 
Sedative falt, 454 
Sedum acre, 236 
Self-heal, 211 
Sencka, 2 6 237 
| D. 33.—2ali. 
Senekz decoctum, 299 
Senna, D. 3j.—Zi. 236 
Senna, compound tincture of, 


C 329 
—— electary, 553 
\ limoniated infuſion of, 290 
— fimple infuſion of, 290 
————, tartariſed infuſion of, 290 


| *Sennz extractum, 393 
£7 D. gr. x.—3 ſs. 
$enne infuſum limplex, 290 
e D. 3 ij.—z iv. 
— infuſum tartariſatum, 290 
C D. 3 ij.—z iv. 
Senna d pgs compoſitus, 526 
b. 5131. | 


IN PD E X. 


Senn# x 5 
D. 3 1j.—3 . 
„Senne tinctura compoſita, 329 
Septfoil, | 255 
Sericum, 23 
Serpillum, 23 
Serpentariæ tinctura, 330 
D. 3 i.—Zij. e 
Serpentaria Virginiana, 258 
D. gr. x.—3 ſs. 
Serum ſcorbuticum, 303 
— ſolutivum, 303 
— 2 See Helleborus niger. 


Sevi ovilli præparatio, 272 
Seville orange peel, conſerve ot, 


| 3397 340 

Sevum ceti cryſtalliſatum, 249 

Shepherd's purſe, 173 
Sialagogue troches, | 

Sileſian earth, 4. 

Silk, 237 

*Silk-worms' bags, 237 

Silver, 94 

SILVER, PREPARATIONS OF, 462 

*S1marouba, , 238 

D. gr. x.—3 1s. 

„Simple cerate, 597 

* —— liniment, 598 

- ointment, 595 

* — 2 of quickſilver, 

481 

— up, 342 


SIMPLES, GENERAL RULES FOR THE 
COLLECTION AND PRESERVA-= 


TION OF : from the vegetable, 

animal, and mineral kingdoms, 

266, 267, 268, 269 

Sinapeos ol. 239 
D. 3 ſs.—J3 i. 

ſerum, 303 

Sinapi, | 239 
D. 33.—J 1s. 

- nigrum, 239 
Sinapiſma, 602 
Sifonis ammeos, 87 
Siſymbrium aquaticum, 186 
Stum nodiflorum ſucc. 239 

fl. D. 3 1v.—3 x. 
Slaters, 183 
Sloe, conſerve of, 341 
Sloes, 211 


I N D E X. 


Smilax china, , 
— pſeudo-china, 
—— ſ/arſaparilla, 
Snake-root, tincture of, 
Snake-root, Virginian, 
Snakeweed, 
Sneezewort, 


Soap cerate, 


——, compound liniment of, 


——, white, 2 

, ſoft, common, 

—, black ditto, 

——— plaſter, 

——, purified, 

Soaps, 

Soap-wort, 

* Soda, 

* muriata, 

* phoſphorata, 
| vitriolata, 

* purificata, 

Soft unctuous ſubſtances, 

Solanum dulcamara, 

Solanum lethale, 

Solidago virga aurea, 

Solutive lohoch, 

Solvend, what, 

Solvent, what, 

SOLUTION, 


126 
126 
231 
330 
238 
110 
212 


599 


422 
230 


230 


230 
588 
421 
230 
231 
106 
226 


444 
444 
412 

71 
140 
239 
261 
504 

42 

42 


| +2 
Solution of muriated quickſilver, 


Soot, tincture of, 
Sorrel, common, 

, eſſential ſalt of, 
*Sour crout, 
Southern-wood, 
Spaniſh flies, 

Spartium ſcoparium, 
Spear-mint, | 


mn 


1 ů — 
bd 


1— 


, ſpirit of, 
water, 
Species aromatica, 


1 


486 


— conſerve of, 339» 340 
, eſſential oil of, 359, 


303 
387 


314» 377 
28 


opecificum adſtringens Mætzii, 516 


Sperma ceti, 

D. 3j.—Zi. 
cerate, 
— lohoch, 
— — ointment, 


rn 


240 


Spigelia, 
Spigelia Marilandica, 
D. gr. x.—Jy. 
Spignel, 
Spikenard, 
Spinæ cervin, 
| D. 3j. 35 · 


Spunk, 


— - ſyrupus, 
„ 
Spirits, diſtilled, 
Spirit of ſalt dulcified, 
nitre dulcified, 
SPIRITUOUS TIN TURES, 


General directions ft 


241 
241 


182 
186 
241 


348 


378 
434 
433 
316 


WATERS DISTILLED. 
or obtaining 


them, from the EDINBURGH PHAR- 


MACOPCIA, 
Spiritus anifi comp. „ 
ætheris nitroſi, 
D. 3{s.—3ij. 
* antictericus, 
. Myndereri, 
nitri dulcis, 
m—— tri Glauber, 
— ſalinus aromaticus, 
— ſalis dulcis, 
alis marin: Glauberi, 
vini tartariſati. 
COHOL., 


Spiritus vinoſus camphoratus, 


rectiſi catus, 
D. 3 ũ3.—3 T . 


— — - tenor, 


D. 3j.—3ſs. 
Spiritus vitrioli dulcis, 
- tenuis, 
wolatilis aromaticus, 


alis ammoniact dulcis, 


385 
385 
433 


86 
449 


433 


427 
424 


423 
423 


428 
See AL- 


335 
242 


volatilis aromaticus 


temporaneus, 

- volatilis fœtidus, 
— volatilis olegſus, 
- volatil:s als emmon. 
— = vVolatilis ſuccinatus, 

D. als.—3ls. 
Sponge, the burning of, 
Spongia, 
Spongia officinalis, 
uſta, 


D. 2{s.—3i. 
Tt 


Spurge olive, 
r  *Spurge olive, decoction of, 
Sgquill, 


bolus, 
1 *5quills, conſerve of, 
, the drying of, 
, honey of, 
, oxymel of, 
— —, ſyrup of, 
* , tincture of, 
, Vinegar of, 
* „wine of, 
Stag's- horn, 
Stœchas, 
—, Arabian, 
, French, 
Stannum, 
Stannum pulveratum, 
D. 3j.— Zvi. 
Staphis agria, EP 
gr. iij.—gr. x. 

Starch. See Talricun. 
lohoch, 
6 mucila of, 
—_— 
SE 

Steel, 


* 


Lo 


4 


wine, 
Stinging nettle, 
Stinking bear's foot, 
orach or arach, 
Stomach troches, 
Stomachic cataplaſm, 
elixir, 
julep, No. 2, 
#Stomachic wine, 
Storax in the cane, 
in the lump, 
„red, 
——, common, 
— lid, 
——, the purifying 27 
Stramonium, 
Straſburg turpentine, 
Strawberry buſh, 
. Strengthening fomentation, 
plaſter, 
— — pills, 
= —— — powder, 
Stronger common cauſtic, 
Strongeſt common cauſtic, 


— — 


7˙•7— 


182 


298 


234 
550 
339 
273 
352 
352 
348 
329 


304 


311 
133 
245 
245 
245 
244 
474 


245 


563 
302 
579 
245 
144 
308 
263 
136 


101 


535 
603 


317 


571 
311 
216 
216 
216 
216 


247 
274 
245 
252 
147 
301 
587 
544 
530 
410 


409 


Succini oleum, 


r 


Styptic ſolution. See Virzfolvn 
Ca&rULEUM. 


Styrace e pilulæ, 541 

Styracis purificatio, 274 

Styrax benzoe, 107 
calamita, 246 

D. Zſs "ING 

— Mcinalis, 246 
liquida, 247 

Sublimates, how diſtinguiſhed in 


chemical operations from flow. 
ers, 55 
Sublimation, how performed, 55 
SUBSTANCES, ANIMAL AND VEGE- 


TABLE, 70 

— EXTRACTED FROM 

VEGETABLES BY EXPRESSION, 

&c. 77 

Sucet ſcorbutici, 278 
D. 31i.—Jvi. 


Succino è pulvis compoſitus, 525 
Succinated volatile ſpirit, 425 
See ANO- 


rectifi- ny 

catum, SALTS, 
D. gtt. x.—gtt. xxx. 

Succini ſal et oleum, 455 
D. gtt. v.—gtt. xv. 

ſal et oleum purificatum, 


et rectificatum, 455 
tinctura, 330 
Succinum præparatum, 247 
D. 8.— 1 
Succory, wild, 127 
Succus aconiti ſpiſſatus, 279 
D. gr. 1.—gr. iv. 
Succus baccæ ſambuci ſpiſſatus, 
D. J.e.—3ii. 279 
cicutæ ſpiſſatus, 280 
D. gr. i1.—Il. 
cochleariæ compoſitus, 
5 278 
D. J1i.—Jvi. 
Sudorific bolus, 550 
tincture, 331 
Sugar, ſoft, 223 
„double: refined, 223 
candy, 223 
— of lead. See PLUMBUM- 
— of milk, 452 
Sugared mercury, 478 


vv = 0 EE 
Sugar, ſyrup of, 342 Tauacetum vulgare, 250 
Sulphur, 2248 — balſamita, 103 
cànuratum antimonii, 507 Tanſy, f ' 250 
, flowers of 458 "Tar, | 208 
,, flowers of, waſhed, 458 — water. See Pix LIQUIDA. - 
., ointment of, 595 — pills, 544 
—.— pr&cipitatum, 460 Taraxaci extractum, 394 
D. Zi.—zii. Taraxacum leontodon, 138 
—, PREPARATIONS OF, 458 Tartar, 250 
———— , ſublimed, 248 , falt of, 407 
— —— vivum. See SULPHUR, , ſoap of, 421 
| -, volatile tincture of, 461 Tartareus ſapo, 421 
—— wort, 205 Tartari cryſtalli, 448 
Sulphurated iron, 466 D. 3 j.—3i. 
— kali, 460 — — lixiviun, 408 
— oil, . 407 
Sulphuris flores, 248, 458 Tartarued antimony, 512 
D. Di.—zi. 5 on, 467 
— — flores loti, 458 —— kali, 449 
trochiſci, WE natron, 450 
Suppurating cataplaſm, 6522 — — ſpirit of wine. See Al- 
— plaſter, 589 COHOL. 
Swallow-wort, | 259 Tartarum, f 250 
Sweet honey-water, 393 emeticum, 512 
ſcented flag, 114 © regeneratums 446 
ſmelling troches, 535 ſolubile, 449 
Syrian herb maſtich, 178 — l iolatum, 442 
Sraurs, and GENERAL RULES FoR Terebinthina communis, 252 
PREPARING 1HEM, 341 D. di.— zi. 
Syrupus ſimplex, 342 — - Argentoratenſis, 252 
*Syrup of quickfilver, 3 Chia, 251 
pectoralis, 347 D. Di.—zi. 
bal/amicus, 20S 2 5 Veneta, 252 
Symphytum officinale, 133 *Terebinthwnate.electary, 502 
Sweets, their power, 72 Terebinthinæ, 251 
D. 91.—3i. 
= oleum, 364 
D. gtt. x.—gtt. xxx. 
T. — ol. rectificat. 365 
* D. gtt. x.—gtt. xxx 
Tabellz cardialgicæ, 533 Terminalia benxoin, 107 
Tacamahaca, 249 Terra Lemnia, 110 
Tamarind, 249 Sileſiaca, 4 110 
*Tamarindorum infuſum cum ſen- Tettaceus pulvis compolitus, 523 
na, 291 D. Zis.—zi. 
Tamarindus, 249 Teucrii clamædiys, : 125 
D. 3ſs.—Jii. = Chamapilys, 120 
— —— Indica, 249 Ieucrium ſcordium, 23 
Tame poiſon, 3 marunm, 178 
Tanacetum, 250 Terra pondergſa, 106 
— Japonica, 102 


D. 318.—zi. | 


9 
. 


Ttz 


% 
: 


- * = 
— — 2 —ͤ—ͤ 
. - 
— — — —— — 


— — " 
* - — — 
- — * == * 


— 


* 
— - 
. ˙· A. — — 


IN D E Xx. 


Terre ſigillatæ, why ſo called, 


Thapfi barbati folia, 
Thea, 
—, Bolica, 
— viridis, 


111 


Theobroma cacao, I13 
Theriaca Andromachi, 555 
Thiſtle, bleſſed, 120 
Thlapſi, 254 
m— arent, 254 
burſa, 113 
Nora YValdenſis, See GENTIANA, 
Thorn apple, 245 
Thus, 5 192 
maſculinum, = 
— femininum, See OLIBA NU. 
— corticaſum. 5 1 
vulgare, 254 
D. gr. x.—3(s, # 
Thyme, common, 254 
T hymus ſerpillum, 238 
Thymus, 254 
— vulgaris, 254 
Tibz flores, 254 
— — 254 
Tin, 244 
electary, 560 
— PREPARATIONS OP, 474 
Tincar, ITE 
Tinftura amara, 317 
inctura aromatica, 317 
| - antiphthifica, 329 
* Tiucture of balſam of Peru, 318 
— — of caſtor, 320 
— —, compound, of caſtor, 320 
— of cantharis, 318 
— - of ammoniated Peruvian 
bark, N 320 
Tinctura balſamica, 318 
D. 38.— 33. - 
*Tincture of caſcarilia, 319 
— cinnamon, 320 
— columba, 321 
— — Peruvian bark, 320 
— — penn, of Peruvian - 
bark, | W 321 
— of galhanum, 323 
of — black hellebore, 325 
—— jap, 323 
—— Japan earth, 324 
——E: can, 309 


Tincture of iron, 

— = lac, | 

— murited iron, 
* muſk, 

* orange peel, 

; Tire facra, Sh 
ſaturnina, 
ftomachica, 
ſudorifica, 
ſulphuris volatilis, 
thebaica, 
of balſam of Tolu, 

Tobacco, 

— ointment, 

* wine, 

Tolu, ſyrup of, 

Tolutani balfami tinct. 
D. 3Zſs.—35. 

Tolutanum balſamum, 
D. Di.—zi. 

Tolutanus ſyrupus, 


D. Z3i.—35. 
Toluifera balſamum, 


Tormentilla, 255 
D. gr. *.—95. 
— erecla, 255 
Torchwood, 81 
Toxicodendron, 255 
Tragacantha gummi, 155 
D. ↄſs —3i. | 
4 gummi mucilago, 302 
— — pulvis compoſitus, 527 
D. 9i.—zi. 
Tragoſelinun, 8 2035 
Treacle. See SACCHARUM. 
— —— muſtard, 264 
— vinegar, 300 
Trailing arbutus, 263 
Trichomanes, 256 


Trifolium melilot. officinale, 
— paludoſum, 

D. 31s.—3i. 
75 rigonelle fonum- græcum, 
Triticum, 
—Aybernum, 
= repens, 
Trituration, its uſe, 
Txochks, or Lozx NOS, 
— — of catechu, 
— — of chalk, 
— — of liquorice, 


234 
324 
324 
326 
318 
307 
329 
330 
331 
401 
311 
33l 
187 
593 
311 
344 
331 


105 


344 


105 


1 IX 


*Troches of magneſia, 533 
———— of nitre, 534 
* - of ſtarch, $33 
. of ſulphur, 534 


*Trochiſci glycyrrhizæ c. opio, 534 


— ſialagogi, 535 
= ſtomachici, 535 
—.— ſuaveolentes, 535 
— anthelmintici, 535 
3 Arabici, 533 
— — bechic. albi, 833 
1 car — ieri, 532 
1 2 See Trxo- 


CHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE. 
— — — rubri. See Tro- 
 CHISCI GLYCYRRHIZAE, 


Turbith, 257 
Turmeric, 136 
Turpentines, 251 
Turpentine bolus, $50 
8 ——— glyſter, 580 
© "NR „oil of, 304 
"OUS „oil of, rectified, 365 
Furpethum, 257 
Turpethum miner ale, 491 
Tuſſilago, 257 
D. 3fs.—31. | 
Tuſſila go farfara, i 
utia, 257 
Tutty, ointment of, 596 


U. 5 


*Valerian, ammoniated tincture of, 


332 
— „compound water of, 386 


— , volatile tiucture of, 332 

Valeriana è mixtura, 574 

Valeriana ſylveſtris, 258 
D. Di. — 3j. | 

3 officinalis, 258 

Valerianæ aq. comp. 386 

hens . 331 


D. Zi.—ziij. 
- tintura ammoniata, 332 
| D. 3 f.—31. . 
Falerianæ tinctus a volatilis, 332 
VEGETABLES, productions of by 
fermentation, 4 
— : , by fire, 6 
——— ſubſtances contaigs 


x 


— —— 


W 


ed in them —ſeparable by art 
without alteration of their native 


qualities, 7 9 
VEGETABLES, groſs oils of, 

» groſs ſebaceous” 

matter, e 

— , eſſential oils, 10 

, concrete eſſential 

oils, 11 

—— , camphor of, IT 

- , aroma, 12 

wink , reſin, Iz 

—_ mung; gum, 13 

— » gum reſin, I4 

— —, ſaline matter, 14 


—, farina, or flour, 1 
, colouring matter, 18 
— general obſervations 
from theſe principles, 16 
VEGETABLES, RECENT, AND THEIR 
INFUSIONS, &C: Cenſervation of 


by ſugar and honey, 338 
Vegetable ſubſtances, 70 
LV egeto-mineral water. See PLUM» 

BUM, | 
Veneris tinctura volatilis, 470 
Venice treacle, 555 

turpentine, 252 
Veratri tin&ura, 332 
Peratrum album, 156 
Verbaſcum thapſus, 250 
Verdegris, 80 
— , honey of, 352 | 
* ointment, 590 


Verjuice. See ViTis VINIFERA. 


Veronica becabunga, 107 
Veronica mas, 258 
— officinalis, 258 
Vervain mallow, 81 
Veſiels, chemical, | 37 
Vinaigre des quatre woleurs, dee 


ACETUM PROPHYLACTICUM. 


Vincetoxicum, [ 
Vine tree, 261 
Vinegar, 78 
— , diſtilled, 29 
Vinegar of - the four thieves. 


ACETUM PROPHYLACTICYM, 


* , ſyrup of, 
Vinegars, 304 
Vini ol eum : 

D. gtt, i.—gtt. iv. 


IND E X. 


of 1 ＋ 1 


© Finn album, 259 
— Canarinum, 259 
— :ſpanicum, . 259 
—— Rhenanum, 259 
w— Horm, 259 
Vinum, 259 
| *Vinum aloes, 307 
| D. 3 ſs.—3 1. 
- aloëticum, 307 
— —¾ amarum, 307 
——  antimoniale, 307 
D. gtt. xx — Zi. 
„ — antinenli fartariſali, 308 
D. gt. xx.— 31}. | 
J antiſcorbuticum, | 312 
—— aromaticum, 312 
WB. cephalicum, 310 
* cephalicum purgans, 3 10 
— = febrifugum, "374 
— — ſcorbuticum, 312 
ſcorbuticum Muntingii, 
| | * Za 313 
ad ſtomachicos, 311 
Viola, D. 9j.—3). 260 
— odorata, 260 
. Fida Mariia major hirſuta inodora. 
- See VIoLa, | 
| Violz ſyrupus, 349 
D. 3j.—3ij 
— tricoloris folia, 260 
Violet, the ſingle March, 260 
Viper broth, 301 
— gras, 235 
| — ne, 30 
Vipera, — 
| Viperinum j jus, 301 
- vinum, 309 
Virga aurea, 261 
Virgin's bower, wprizht, 146 
Fiſmuthum nativum, 109 
Viſcus albus, 261 
— quernus, 261 
Vis Corintliaca. See UV PA>SE 
MINORES. 
—— YVinitera, 261 
'Varification; what, 60 
Vitrified antimony, 808 
Vitriol, 261 
— acid elixir of, 334 
, blue, 202 
— of 4 | 262 


262 


Vitriol of iron calcined, 467 

„ſweet ellxir of, 334 

, white, * 261 

of zinc, 261 

Vitriolated iron, 468 

NN iron calcined, 467 

12 — kali, 442 

— lixiva, 442 

— natron or ſoda, 444 

* — — ponderous earth, 106 

quickſilver, 49! 

— quickfilver bolus, 549 

— ſulphureous lixiva, 443 

— Zinc, 47 

ns zinc purified, 441, 476 
Vitrioli elixir acidum, 334 

elixir dulce, 334 

ſparitus et oleum, 425 

Vitriolie acid, 425 

- acid diluted, 426 

an æther, 432 

Vitriolum, 261 

Vitriolum album, 261, 476 

album purificatum, 441 

D., gr. ij. = 3 fs. 

-- cceruleum, 202 

-=- calcinatum, » 442 

=. viride, 202 

Vitrum antimonii, 508, 509 

Volatile epithem, 423 

oily ſpirit, 424 


VoLATILE PARTS OF ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, THE 
SEPARATION AND COLLECTION 


OF, 353 
tinfture of copper, 470 


*Ulmi decoctum, 300 
D. Jiv.—fßſs. 

Ulmus, 263 

* Ulmus campeftris, 203 

Unguentum adipis ſuillæ, 594 

_ album, 590 

a - anodynum, 590 

— antipſoricum, 595 

— bafilicum flawum, 591 

— bafilicum viride, 591 

by Kruginis, 599 

calcis hydrargyri albi, 

593 

*—— cantharidis, 596 

— — cr, 590 


Unguentum eœruleum, 


6 


—.— brei hs 


—cæruleum fortius, 
— ceruſſe acetatæ, 


594 
591 
$399 


gummi elemi compoſi - 


tum, 


* ——— bæmorrhboidale, 


* —— bellebori albi, 
+ ——— hydrargyri, 


592 
591 
593 
591 


—— — hydrargyri fortius, 592 
Sa hydrargyri mitius, 592 


— - hydrargyri nitrati for- 


D. 31.—3 3. 


W. 
Wake robin, 8 
Walnut, ade 
Wall ſtone- crop, 236 
Warm plaſter, 589 — 


tius, $591 
A infuſt . cantharidum 
mitius, 596 
— — & mercurio præcipitato, 
8 593 
222 wa nicotilanæ, 593 
Jn ophthalmicum, 593 
3 paralyticum, 599 
— — — picis, 594 
— pulveris cantharidum 
fortius, 596 
— — reſinæ flavæ, 591 
— — roſaceum, 594 
— — ſambuci, 594 
— — — Salurninum, 594 
— — imple, 594 
—— ſpermatis ceti, 597 
ulphuris, 595 
— —— vermifugum, 596 
— — ad vſicaloria, 596 
— zinci, 596 
Urtica, 263 
D. 93.— 3]. 
— . dioica, 263 
Urtication. See UR THA. 
- Uſtion, what, 60 
Uvz paſſæ majores, 263 
— minores, 263 
*Uva urſi, 263 


Waſhed crocus of antimony, 502 


. N 0 * \ py > * in 
t N UU T. „ 
* = n N 5 
\ „ 


591 
592 L 


Water of acetated wage, 42 ; 


— agri mony, 


*———-- of ammoniated copper "0 


Water of ammoniated rendegris, 


— - creiſes, | W 


186 
——, diſtilled ſpirituous, and ſpi- 


rit, 378 
— flag, yellow, 15 
——- germander, 238 
— vp 143 
— lily, white, 191 
— parfnip, 239 


— pepper _ 
——- of vitriolated 1 zinc, 476, 78 | 
of vitriolated zinc with cam» 


phor, | 3579 

Wars, SIMPLE DISTILLED, or- 
RECTIONS BOR OBTAINING 
THEM, 


4169 
Wax, 2 plaſter of, 51 
——, oil of, | f 404 
— ointment 

Weights, : + Þ 


og. of different fluids, a a 1 
40 


Wheat, 256 
Wheat flour. See Tatricvn, | 
Wheys, 303 
White calx of quickſilver, 


490 


— — calx of quickſilver, ointment 


of, 


* hellebore ointment, 599 
——- hellebore, tincture of, 332 
— lead, 471 
— magneſia, | 445 

Wax, I24 
Wild vine, 4 112 
Willow, commos white, 227 
Wine, | 259 
Mine of ipecacuan, 309 
* Wine, oil of, 36 


WINS, MEDICATED, 3 


Winterani cortex, 264 
Winter's bark, 264 
Woalf's-bane, blue, 7 


*Wolt's bane, in/2:/ated juice of, 7 
Wood-lice, 


— -- ſoot, ; <, 108 ; 
— foot; ſpirit, ſalt and oil of, _ 
22 416 


Coe 
CS "7% 3 
: - 3 
. x « 
= * 1 # * 
8 | 0 


' * 
= 1 * 
* 
1 
| OY 


| Wood forrel; O Fel 176 Zedo N 3 228 
Wm Ariel, conſerve of, 339, 340 wy D. gr. 955 264 
dods, eſſence of, 337 Zibethum, 264 
———-, decoction of, 296 Zinc, 264 
Worm bark tree, 151 Zinc, ointment of, 696 
— dintment, 596 Zinc, PREPARATIONS or, 475 
— powders, 531 Zinet flores, 475 
— ſeed, / called, 230 — purificatio, | 
——— ſugar cakes, 535 — vitriolati aqua, 476, — 
Wormwood, common, 77 A vitriolati cum er aqua, 
nad oil of, 359 iy 578 
} | | Zincum, | : 264 
> Zincum calaminaris, 114 
| /( Wig * * . calcinatum, 475 
: 4 f D. gr. 15.—9 ſs. | 
Hlobalſamum, 104 vitriolatum, 2861 
„ 14 vitriolatum purificatum, 
OY . a > "IP 476 
Yarrow, 183 . . bj; ls. | 
Yellow caſſidony. See STE&cnas, *—— uſtum, - 475 
* Fellow refin, cerate of, 597 Zinziber, 265 
| © YE Zi 0 Bed gr. v. 9 j. 
[ , inziberis zrupus, 
A D. 3 i.—3 ii. oy 
*Zinziberis tindtara, 332 
97 D. 3j. —3 ij. 
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BRRATA. 


| 


Part II. "0 79, Col. 2, Line 20, for oY farts read one fart. 


21, tor one fart read fix frarts, 


Part IV. Page 523, Col, 1, Line 9, for ee read chalk. 
Part IV. Page 542, Col. 2, at the bottom, PILULX EX HYDRARGYRO MURI- 

ATo ſhould follow the PIiLULE& SCILLITICAE, after Simple Syrup, in 
* which ſhould be inſerted the remark above, beginning,“ Theſe are cle 


2 5 and commodious, &c. 


